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(U the sure and solid foundation of its adiievements. Mr. Darcy; 
iJndsaT considered the salt tax a messenger of hope to the provinces 
whose contribution would Soon he wiped ofi. After two hours’ dehate 

Assembly rejected ‘it by 58 votes against 
4<. The salt tax at Es. 2-8-0, as originally proposed, has since been 
restored under the certifying powers of His Excellency the Governor 
General. 


Legislation. 

Appendices I and II give a list of the legislative business transacted 

Lc-Mation. during the Delhi Session, but some of the 

" measui-es passed were far too important to be 

left out of the body of this narrative. Ho apology is therefore needed 
for a brief s^ey of their provisions even if it further adds to the length 
of this publication. ° 

The measure which occupied the greatest length of time any Bill has 

Cviminal Procedure Code previous legislative 

(Amendment) Act. session was the Code of Criminal Procedure 

. , ,. , . ^ ^ (Amendment) Bill. The Bill has had an 

interesting history On the 21st March 1914 a Bill embodying such 

modification in the Code of Criminal Procedure as experience had 
shown to be desirable was introduced in the Imperial Legislative Council 
and was thereafter referred to Local Governments and Administrations. 
The opinions received were referred to a Committee consisting of Sir 
George Lowndes, the Honourable Mr. Justice Piggot, the Honourable 

Sastri, Lord Sinha and Mr. Walker. The 
Bill of 1914 was re-drafted by this Committee and with a few further 
modifications made as the_ remit of further experience was introduced 
in the Council of State in Eebruary 1921 ; it contained 159 clauses 
nfiecling parts of most Chapters of the Code. It was referred to a Joint 
Gommiltee of the two Houses which met at Simla in June, 1922 and 
made considerable modifications. The Bill as amended by the Joint 
tommitteo was passed without any further change by the Council of 
Slate in September 1922 and was taken into consideration by the Legis- 

mall? ? January 1923. A large number of amendments were 

made by the Assembly. In the CouncB of State, to which the 
to referred under the rules of procedure, alternatives 

adonS and proposed by Government and 

adopted and a further amendment was adopted which had been 

proposed by Mr Lalubhai Samaldas. Apart from these four, all the 
amendraonts i^de by the Assembly were accepted by the Council of 
State and the Bill was referred back to the Assembly iov the acceptance 
of those four amendments. Finally, these amendments were aSeS 
h - the Assembly and the Bill thus succeeded in passing both tho 
Chnm.ier.s. In a publication of this ebaraeier it is not possible to deal 
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India’s Parliament at Delhi. 


The Legislative Session in Delhi commenced with the opening of the- 
p , Assembly on the 15th January 1923. In the 

* absence of Sir Frederick Whyte owing to ill 

health Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy presided. Several members expressed 
regret at the President’s illness and speeches were made welcoming 
the new Finance Member, Sir Basil Blackett. The attendance was not 
large. One particularly missed Sir William Vincent and Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru who had resigned since the last session. The Council 
of State held its first meeting on the 24th January 1923, and here again 
one noticed a good many absentees. Eegret was expressed .at the death 
of Maung Po Bye. The friendly atmosphere which had pervaded the 
two Houses of Indian Legislature in spite of differences of opinion, 
sometimes very acute, continued in the new session. The members 
appeared to be fully prepared for a long and arduous session, and in- 
deed this will perhaps remain the most important in the history of the 
present Legislature. Compressed in the following pages will be found 
the results of legislation of great importance, decisions of great moment, 
on questions of policy and a series of other notable achievements. 

Hnlike the previous sessions, there were not many occasions on whiph 
r TAiit Ta • « either House was asked to adjourn” in order to 
■ consider matters of urgent public importance. 
The only occasion arose in connection with the appointment of the 
Royal Commission when a motion for adjournment was brought forward 
by Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar on the 26th January 1923, but perhaps it will 
be more convenient to deal with it along with other matters relating 
to services which formed the subject of resolutions. Advantage was, 
however, taken to elicit important information by means of questions 
and supplementary questions in reply to which some important an- 
nouncements were made. On the 23rd January the position of Indians 
in Kenya was raised by Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar and a series of supple- 
T ,. , K- „ , mentarv questions were put. Mr. Hullah on 

n lan e ja. behalf of the Government promised to consider 
immediately the desirability of making a communication to the Secre- 
tary of State in view of the information which had, though unofficially, 
come to their notice in regard to the threat held out by the European 
community in Kenya that if the claim of the Indians to the franchise 
was 'accepted they would resort to violence. Mr. Hullah further 
observed that the Government would certainly take steps if they had 
any reason to believe that there was a serious danger of violence and 
Mr. Sarma informed the House that he proposed to communicate to 
the Secretary of State the feeling of the House and the feeling of the- 
Indian community and to see that all that could be done was done. 
Subsequently, on the 30th January Mr. Hullah made the following 
announcement regarding the political situation in Kenya and the po 3 -/ 
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J?rom his personal knorrledge of the facts that the Chief Conimissioner 
was showing scrupulous care to see that nothing was done to injure any 
building which could be recognised as religious and that he was fully 
alive to the necessity of taking local opi'. ion with him in regard to the 
treatment of such buildings. He was coitident that the local authority 
was doing its best to prevent any kind of incident likely to cause offence 
to genuine religious feeling regarding buildings in the Hew Delhi 
Area. The significance of the questions and answers lies not only in 
the importance of the information elicited but in the lively character 
which is thereby imparted to the proceedings. In this respect, as in 
many others, the Legislative Assembly is not unsuccessfully emulating 
the House of Commons where the period devoted to questions and 
answers is perhaps of the greatest interest to the general visitor. A 
perfectly faithful impression of this development in the Assembly can 
only be had by a personal visit to the galleries and a description in 
cold print is hardly a suitable medium for doing full justice to it. 


Resolutions. ’ 

Before passing on to controversial questions it will be appropriate 
, X .v xr- here to record that on the 10th [February the 
essage o e g. Assembly instructed the President to convey an 
expression of its profound pleasure and thankfulness at the birth cf a 
son to Princess Mary and that a dutiful and loyal message be conveyed 
to His Majesty the King Emperor of the pleasure of the Legislative 
Assembly at the event. A very wide field was covered by the resolu- ^ 
tions in both Houses and several resolutions of political importance 
were discussed. Rao Bahadur T. Rangachariar moved oon the 22nd 
February that — 


“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he will 
T> ho pleased to convey to the Right Honourable the 

Lord Peel s Despatch. Secretary of Stiite the Assembly’s feeling of extreme 
dissatisfaction at his despatch dated the 2nd November 1922 regarding the Assem- 
bly’s Resolution dated the 22nd September 1921.” 


A number of non-official members including Munshi Iswar Saran, Sir 
Devaprasad Sarvadhikary, Dr. Gour and Dr. Hand Lai in supporting 
Mr. Rangachariar urged that the constitution required change and 
protested against the advice the Secretary of State had given in the 
despatch to • expand the constitution while he himself, they alleged, 
was not only not moving in that direction but vas actually tightening 
his control over the Government of India. Mr. Moir and Mr. Allen 
defended the despatch. Sir Campbell Rhodes moved an adjournment 
of the debate as it was 6 p.m. Sir Malcolm Hailey had no objection 
to the adjournment of the debate though he would have preferred to 
detain the House in order to explain his own points of view. “If it is 
adjourned,” said Sir Malcolm, “ I must remark that it has been 
ad3ourned without my replying on the subject. I wish to keep my 
right of reply if it comes up again.” The debate was adjourned sine 
die. 

Legislature to extend its powers continued and 
on the 21st February Mr, Sethna moved in the 
Council of State that steps be taken to modify 
Rules 23 (1) of the Rules of Business for the 
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Council of Stulc pd llic Legislative Assembly and the corresponding 
Question Rule so ns to permit the Indian Legislature to take cognisance 
by resolutimis and questions on matters, as for example the Princes 
Protection Bill, on which tin? Government of India had nlreadi under- 
taken legislation. ^ He contended that the right of inlerpellntioh should 
be co-extonsivo with that of legislation. By passing the Princes Pro- 
tection Bill the Council had taken cognisance on mntlcrs affecting 
the relations between the Government of India and the Indian Princos” 
ond yet, Mr, Sotlinn complained, under the cxifiting’ rules juojnbers 
ViCiQ prevented froin moving rcsointions or pulling questions on such 
matters. ^ Sir Muhammad Shafi who spolce on hohalf of the Govern- 
ment pointed out that the relations of the Government with Indian 
States wore govoruod not by legislation but by treaties and declared 
that it was inconcoivablo that any legislation would ever be introduced 
by the Government of India into tlio Indian Legislature on matters 
affecting the relations of His Majesty’s Government, the Governor 
General, or the Governor General in Council with a Foreign State; he 
therefore fiyled to sec an}' occasion for the proposed modification of 
the rule. Mr. Thompson pointed out that the Act referred to not 
having so far come into force the House did not know exactly where 
the shoe pinched or where it was going to pinch. He assured the 
House that the Government did not wish to close the door, and he asked 
ih^ members to realise that in touching on these particular constitu- 
tional reservations they wore getting on to rather dangerous ground 
and the Government wanted to see clearly before them before they 
*inoved forward. Sir Muhammad Shafi in his final reply on behalf of 
th^ Government admitted that there was nothing unreasonable, from 
a general point of view, in the recommendation embodied in the resolu- 
tion, but, he repeated that no occasion whatever had arisen for a 
modification of the rule. He, however, added that at the proper 
moment the Government would be prepared to give their most careful 
consideration to the desirability of modifying the rule on the lines 
suggested. The motion was withdrawn. 

Two important questions connected with elections to the Indian 

Legislature were r.'iised by Mr. Raza Ali in the 
Modification of Electoral Council of State. On the 12th March he moved 

a resolution recommending “ that early steps be 
taken to amend the electoral rules so as to enable a member of this 
Council to seek election to other legislative bodies constituted under 
the Government of India Act, 1919.” Mr. Crerar, in his reply, analy- 
sing the resolution, said that it raised three cases of importance, (1) 
the candidature of a member of either chamber of the Indian Legis- 
lature for the other chamber, (2) the candidature of a member of a 
local Council for either chamber of the Indian Legislature, and (3) the 
candidature of a member of either chamber of the Indian Legislature 
ior a local Council. With regard to (1) and (2) Mr. Crerar observed 
that the Government were disposed favonrahly to consider an amend- 
ment of the rules. As regards (3) the Secretary in the Home^Depart- 
ment pointed out the difficulties and opposed, the proposed amendment. 
He urged the Council not to commit itself to a proposition which could 
only arise in very exceptional circumstances, hut which would neverthe- 
less have the consequence of effecting a very great measure of deroga- 
tion in the status and dignity of the House. The resolution was, hy 
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1 n,! flip 14tli March Mr. Baza Ali moved for an 

leave, witlidra . amendment of the electoral rules so as to make 

Eligibility of political a person convicted of a political ofience 
offenders. ^ sentence of imprisonment for more than 

six months, eligible for election to any legislative body ^^stituted under 
the Government of India Act. He urged that the If, 

respect should, as far as possible, he brought into conformity with the 
English law and that it was not fair that persons who had been sen- 
tenced for, any period exceeding six months should have to wait tor 
hye years after their release in order to become eligible for election, 
when in Enlgand their eligibility commenced from the mom^t ot 
their release. The change in the political atmosphere lu. india, 
Mr. Baza Ali thought, had rendered a change in the rules all the more 
expedient. Sir Maneck^ee Hadabhoy, Lieutenant Bai HaMuT 
Chaudhri Lai Ghand, and Nawah Muhamad Muzammil-ullah Ehan 
opposed the resolution; Sir Zulfiqar Ali Shan supported it; the Bap 
of Dighapatia urged that all restrictions in the matter of election should 
be done away with so that men of all shades of opinion might J>e able 
to come into the Councils; and Mr. Kale regretted that the resolution 
Was not more compreLensive. Mr. Crerar in opposing the resolution (n 
behalf of the Government questioned the mover’s authority to plead on 
behalf of the party principally concerned, pointed out the difficulties 
in the practical application of the proposal such as the interpretation 
of expressions like “ political offence,” ‘‘ political offender,” ‘‘ ofience 
of a political nature,” ‘‘ moral turpitude ” and the distinctions 
between the ^ conditions in which English electoral law operates and 
• those in which the Indian electoral law operates. While deploring 
with the mover the loss to the constitutional life and the political pro- 
gress of India^ of very great talents under the existing electoral rules, 
the Secretary in the Home Department doubted the wisdom of a change 
intended to benefit people among whom one school treated with the„ 
utmost contempt all forms of legislature at present constituted and the 
other was willing to enter the legislatures, but for the sole purpose of 
paralysing them. In his final reply, when winding up the debate, 
Mr. Crerar informed the House that the question of making more 
elastic the rules relating to the removal of disqualifications arising 
out of criminal ^ convictions on a comprehensive basis without any 
reference to particular categories 6f offences was already engaging the 
serious^ attention of the Government of India ; but with regard to the 
resolution itself he concluded by asking. “ Should we be acting wisely 
should we be consulting the interests of the State and our own dignity 
if^ in this gratuitous manner we impose on unwilling persons a privi- 
lege which they do not desire and which indeed they emphatically 
repudiate?”. ^ ^ 

Brief mention might also be made of the jealousy with which the 
Conventions. A^ssembly regards such conventions as it thinks 
• have grown up within the short period of its 
.existence. On the 13th March in the course of the discussion on 
demands for grants Mr. loshi moved for a cut of one rupee from the 
provision for annuities and sinking funds under Haiiways. Sir Basil 

Yot^d and NoB-voted it-eiDs,?, raised a point of order as ilie item under 

discussion was a non-voted one. The President 
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held that the reduction could not be moved. Dissatisfaction was felt 
by several members at the ruling and it was feared that tlie convention 
- which' had grown up during the two previous discussions on the budget 
of raising points of importance under non-voted heads by movin" 
nominal reductions on voted heads was being* destroyed. So far, how- 
ever, as the matter referred to the extent to which on a proposal for a 
nominal cut on votable expenditime questions might be raised and dis- 
cussion might range over questions relating to non-votable expendi- 
ture, it was happily set at rest on the 14th by a statement by Sir 
Malcolm Hailey in the course of which he observed : — " • 

” hut may I suggest, in view of the terms in which the Governor 

General’s Order regarding discussion of non-voted items is couched; in view also 
of our previous procedure, that without in any way altering yonr previous 
decision, and without prejudice to any final decision that you may come to on the 
subject, it would be possible for you, durmg the next few days to allow the House 
as an interim arrangement purely and without prejudice to the future, to discuss 
on nominal cuts relating to votahle expenditure general questions relating to 
non-voted expenditure.” 

The suggestion was agreed to and the procedure suggested by the Home 
Member was followed during the remainder of the discussion on demands 
for grants. But large cuts were nevertheless moved including one fOr 
Ks'. 1,14,00,000 under Railway.s, from an entry of Es. 1,21,00,000 pro- 
, posed by Mr. Eangachariar, who contended that “ by providing for 
interest for one year ” this amount would he reduced to Es. 1,14,00,000 
and the Government would “ find a method of recouping the expendi- 
ture.” “ It is only a pen transfer,” said Mr. Eangachariar, ” which 
can be done in a second and without any effort they can find this 
• money.” In opposing this cut Sir Basil Blackett declared that this ' 
was an ‘attempt to fake a balance which would do much more damage 
to India’s credit than a deficit — ^it was nothing short of an invitation 
to Government to misappropriate. The cut was carried by 6T votes 
against 37. It was subsequently restored by the Governor General in 
Council on the specific ground that it could not be made consistently 
with the discharge of his responsibilities. Other large cuts made by 
the Assembly were 4 lakhs under customs, 50 lakhs under Eailways, 
5,10,000 under general administration and 3 lakbs under miscellaneous. 
Of these only the last item representing the cost of the Public Services . 
Commission was restored. But the Pinance Me-mher said that he- must 
include in the Budget figures of estimated expenditure a special pro- 
vision of 9 lakhs representing probable supplementary estimates in view 
of the fact that the Government felt unable to promise that they could 
actually effect the cuts made by the Assembly under the other heads 
mentioned. Another grievance relating to what the Assembly regarc^ed 
as a convention arose on the 19th March when on a point of order raised 
„ , r i by Sir Campbell Ehodes the President ruled that 

roposa or axa ion. proposals for taxation even when brought up in 

the form of amendments to the Pinance Bill were not excluded from 
discussion hut that they could not be made effective in the measure 
except on the motion of a member of the Governor General’s Council. 
“If is not that the proposals are excluded from discussion,” said the* 
President, “hut that they cannot, be moved on a motion of a non- 
official member. That is in strict accord with parliamenta'^ practice 
in the House of Commons where a motion to propose an increase of 
tax must he made by a Minister of the Grown. • 
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A coiistiiutinnal was sojiglit to bo imported by Dr. Gour and 

some of bis friends into the discussion which took place in the Legis- 
lative Assembly on amendments made by the Council of State in the 
Bill to !rive etVoct to certain articles of 'tlic International Convention 
for the suppression 6f the trafPic, in women and children. When this 

measure originally came up before the Assembly, 
an amendment was carried which raised the age 
■ from IG to 18. A commencement clause was 

added in tlio Coinicil of State in order to give the Govornmept an oppor- 
tunity of discussing with Local Governments and ascertaining public 
opini<m a' to wboiitcr anv other rhauge> were advisable in the cognate 
spctir-ns of the Indian Penal Code in view of the change made by the 
As pinbly in sections "G2 and ttOG. Dr. Gour contended that in intro- 
ducing the commencement (danse the Government were going behind 
the decision of the Housi' and adding yet another tribunal in the shape 
of Tifu-al Governments and jniblic opinion in order to defeat the wishes 
of the Asscmhly. This argument, however, did not find favour with 
the majority (if the memhers and the Government’s proposal was 
carried. 

The jealousy of the Legislature to preserve its rights and privileges 
under tiie eonstitution. it is important to note, is fully equal to its 
anxiotv to shoulder its responsibilities and to secure opportunities for 
sei-vico to Indians. This attitude came into prominence on sevelral 
(■•ccasiuns when questions relating to tlie arm}- and the services were 
raised. On the IGth r'ebruary Hr. Phirozo Sethna moved in the^ 
Couneil of State that “ tlio .sy.stem of compulsory national military 
training and service ho introduced in any form suited to the condition 
of the "country and that a- committee with a non-ofliciar majority be 

a])]minted to report ns to the manner in which 
object may he attained.” The mover 
emphasised the necessity of preparing Indians 
fully and quickly to assume the responsibilities of national defence and 
pointed out that such preparation was essential to the establishment of 
resp(.'nsildo government. He was ably supported by Sir. Khaparde, 
Lala Pam Saran Das, Baja Sir Bainpal Singh, Mr. Purshotamdas 
Thalmrdas, and Sir Din.^haw Wacha. It was urged that martial spirit 
was not tlie monopoly of any one class or community and that it must 
he revived among Indians so that the British Commonwealth might be 
able to draw upon India’s vast militar}- resources in an Tinperiarperil. 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, while sympathising with the 
ideas expressed, asked the Council to consider the practical problem 
embodied in the rc.solution, and observed that the adoption in India of 
a system of compulsory military training and service was both 
impractical and unnecessary. His Excellency further argued thrit 
the proposal was not consistent with Indha's niemborship of the Leasrue 
of Nations and tlie re.sponsibilities and obl:'g.it:ons wbicb attached to 
such membership. Moreover, at the pre=-:-ni: stage of it? hisforr -r-rr 
the world was endeavouring to reco-.-er trrr:: tbo r.^.'ult^ of a derr^V'f— 
war, when the desire of all .should Ir-e toward? the m.iintenance rt 
general peace, His Excellency exoefred ;f it would he consrsttr' ^FiT 
her international ideals for India be contemplating a 
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purely natiiral causes a ' compulsory system could not be absolutely 
uniTersal, because tbe purely mecbaiiical difficulties of applying a 
compulsory system to India placed tbe proposal beyond tbe range of 
practical politics and becau^ tbe expenditure involved -would render it 
grotesque. Colonel -Sir Umar Hayat Eban, Lieutenant Eao Bahadur 
Chaudbri Lai Cband and Major Eawab Mobamed Akbar Khan also 
■opposed tbe resolution wbicb was lost by four votes. 

January Mr. Yamin Kban moved 
resolution in tbe Legislative 

“ This Assembly recommends to His Excellency the_ Governor General jn 
Council to be pleased to get King’s Commissions for Indians by direct recruit- 
ment and by promotion from tbe rank of Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers in such 
number that all vacancies in the Indian regiments be in future filled by such 
Indian officers only till aU Indian regiments are wholly Indianised.” 

His Excellency tbe Commander-in-Cbief speaking on behalf of tbe Gov- 
ernment recognised tbe force of tbe demand for Indianisation which 
was made not only by tbe members of tbe Legislatures, but by an even 
wider circle of political opinion in India, — a demand in which the 
Government bad been and -was taking an equally keen interest, though 
cftcumstances bad so far not made it possible for him to make a definite 
announcement. Tbe matter was tbe subject of correspondence between 
^ tbe Government of India and tbe Secretary of State, and although at 
this stage tbe Government could not accept tbe resolution, they wel- 
comed it. His Excellency deprecated any violent change and felt that 
tbe traditional efficiency of the Indian army must remain unimpaired. 
Lord Eawlinson eulogised tbe services British officers bad rendered to 
India and said that be could not view with unmixed feelings tbe pos- 
sibility of eliminating tbe British officer from tbe Indian army though 
be readily understood that as tbe people of India claimed increasing 
independence they should also claim increasing opportunities to fit 
themselves for self-defence. After referring to tbe number of King’s 
Commissions already held by Indians and tbe definite measures the 
Government bad taken to secure tbe grant of King’s Commissions to 
individual Indians who were suitable and qualified, including tbe estab- 
lishment of tbe Prince of Wales Royal Indian Military College at 
Debra Dun — to tbe organisation and administration of which be paid a 
warm tribute, His Excellency remarked that tbe Government bad 
adopted a markedly progressive and thorough policy for tbe purpose of 
securing qualified Indians as officers of tbe Indian army and that, as 
far as it was possible, tbe Indian cadet was being given every oppor- 
tunity to make himself as efficient an officer as bis British confrere. 
His Excellency concluded by indicating a few of the difficulties sur- 
rounding tbe problem, stating bow some of tbe barriers -bad already 
been removed, and bow tbe attitude which tbe Government bad so far 
adopted, though it bad been prudent, bad also been reasonably liberal. 

'' dealing with the Indianisation of the Armj,” said His Excellency, 
India mnst proceed hy degrees and by well considered stages if her advance 
towards the desired independence in other departments of the administration is 
to progress snrely and safely withont undue risk or danger to the community 
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The debate vras not concluded on the 24th and had to be adjoui-nod. 
'When it "(vas resumed on the 17th Februaiy His Excellency made the 
'following announcement: — ^ 

“ Sir, Aviili your permi^ion I desire to make a statcniont to the House. 
.Snoaking in this Assembly on tho Sttli of January last, I expressed ilio liopc 
-that it would be possible to announce at no very distant date what inc.asures 
arc to be adopted in regard to the Tndianisation of the Indian Army. In tho 
short interval that lias elapsed the correspondence which I then said w.as proceed- 
ing has been concluded, and I am able to announce to the House tho following 
decision. Tlie Government consider that a start should be made at once so as 
to* give Indians a fair opportunity of proving that units officered by Indians 
will bo efficient in every way. Accordingly it has been decided tliat eight units 
of cavalry or infantry be selected to be officered by Indians. Tins sebenie will 
bo put into force immediately. The eight units to be wholly Indianised will he 
mainly infantry units, but there will be a proportion of cavalry. They will ho 
chosen judiciously so as to include as many representative types as possible of 
fndi.sn battalions and cavalry regiments of the Indian Army. Indian officers 
bolding commissions in the Indian Army will bo gradually transferred to Tndi.an- 
ising units so as to nil up the appointments for which they are pualified by their 
ran); and by their length of service, and tlic process of Indianising these tinits 
will tlien continue uninterruptedly ns the officers gain seniority and fii ue.ss in 
other respects, which will qualify them for the .senior posts. I have given tho 
H^use these few details because I think they will be of interest its revealing some 
of the practical aspects of the cliango. There is one other point, however, which 
it is nccc'snry for me to explain. It i.s that, siniuHancously with the Indinnls.ation 
of these selected eight units, Indians who qualify for tho King’s Cotumission will 
continue as at present to bo posted to the other units of tho Tndinn Army. Tho * 
number of Indian cadets now sent to Snndlnir.st each year, if all pass out .sucecss- 
fnlly, is more than sufficient to replace the norma] _ wastage in the eight tinits 
alone. I draw attentjon to this matter ns it is of significance which tlie House, 

I am sure, will nor fail to appreciate. Once more, before sitting down, 1 wi.sb 
• to e.xprcss my gratification tliat this great step forward has been made. T hope 
that the people of India will appreciate the importance of this .step .and will • 
realise also that it now rests with them to justify the decision of the Government. 

I ho.ne that, no effort will he spared to make the monsuro whiclt has been approved 
a solid and a oonspicnoiis success. The responsibility which lies before tlics« 
young men wlio will officer the Indianised regiments, is no liglit one. They will 
li.tve in their hands not only tho livc.s of their men, but also tlie task of mnin- 
taininp untarnished tho high and ancient traditions of the regiments to wliicli 
they are appointed, I can assure them that in the new and in the wider career 
whicli v.ill now lie njien to them, tlicv tvill have the active a-nd tlie generens 
support of tho Government of India and of their British cornr.odes in tlc^ Army. 
Tl'.eir success or their failure will moan mnch to Indi.T. The initiation of this 
soheme constitute.^ nn entirely new departure wliich, though limited in i1;t '^r-ope 
is one which may have far reaching rosuitr. I Iriisi that the niernbr rs of this 
I/Tgislatiire r.nd that the people of Indi.a ns n whole v.-ill support Indi.an 

officers of these Indianised regiments with living and witli pr.srti'-.-.! <'nrot:r.ig":n.''nt. 
for by this me.ins onl.v can Indi,ani=ntion hope to dt t--rvc .and to ceja;;;ar.d .'■'lec ':'.” 


A I.nrce ntiinlipr of .'itnendinents li.-ul been t.abled for di'-cti-Mb n. but 
l.ord Ivnwlins'on’s nnnouncemeiii cut sliort wbat niio-lif bnve b>-< j, a 
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tiu,‘ ct>n-ir.rI>?io 3 ecl ranks o£ tlie army -a-itli a view to ensure tlie officering 
Tndirtn regiments by Indian officers svitb a minimum of Britisli 


otlcer' ns miclit at present be necessary to ensure tbeir efficiency. 
Ikarden in opposing tbe amendment on bebalf of Goverament 


ffi-riared tlint tbe essential purpose of tbe debate initiated by Mr. Tamin 
Kliuri having been served and tbe situation having been altered by tbe 
a.nnfiuncojiient made, tbe Indianisation of tbe Indian Army having 
5!p.:>n asked for and having in some measure been conceded, it seemed to 
liini Uiat the umendraent must necessarily fall to the ground. The- 
a!nf-:airaont, vben pressed to a division, was lost by 40 votes against 
42. Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar’s amendment asking for the publication of 
tlm < orrospondence on the subject was rejected and Mr. Tamin Khan's 
r ritrinal motion was negatived by 22 votes against 43. 

Willie dealing with tbe Army, it will be perhaps convenient here 

to refer to Sir Dinsbaw Wacba’s resolution in 
-- -tion Council of State ui’ging tbe necessity of 
repealing or substantially modifying tbe Armj 
3me of 1859 in view of tbe intolerable burden, of 
expenditure. The resolution was supported by 
: Thakurdas, Mr. Lalubbai Samaldas, Lala Bam 
a Sukbbir Siuba. In support of this reform expert 
opinion was quoted against what was described a& 
ive and inequitable sffieme which, it was alleged, 
r tbe prc.senl deficit of 30 crores of rupees; and an 
;o Government to accept tbe resolution and thereby 
from the shackles of tbe War Office to whose dicta- t 
hey were bound liand and foot. His Excellency the- 
if in a spirited reply pointed out that if tbe Govern- 
e to maintain a separate Briti.sb force of their own 
itinucd service in India it would be very much more- 
s efficient than tbe employment, as at present, of 
iments which come to India for a tour of duty on the- 
s they received while serving in tbe TJnited Kingdom, 
used strongly to accept a lower standard of efficiency 
1 the Government of India had hitherto very rightly 
to (U'ovide a force separate from the British Army 
ia, an organisation would have to be set up in tbe 
for recruiting on modern lines and tbe cost 
:ani=ation would be prohibitive to tbe Indian 
e military a.spoct of the problem His Excellency 
argumenls which were used in 1859 still applied with 
le cm})basi.sed tbe great advantage which accrued' to 
:r at her disposal a portion of tbe British Begular 
iieticy protested against the cliarge that tbe present 
one wln'ch^ in practice diminished tbe control of tbe 
and the Government of India over tbe application of 
.(■' in that the Government of India were compelled 
!^h roldicr Tate.s which in the last resort were fixed by 
(liority. He contended that the payment was made 
iiict 1 and not as a surrender to an arbitrary dictation 
2'' members seemed to think. The resolution 
s*. i'Son .'uid lo.^t by IG votes at^ainst 12. 
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The Legislature showed equal determination to provide better oppor- 
tunities for Indians in the services on the civil 
February Mr. Sastri moved 
the following resolution — 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that in order 
to give Indian members of the Indian Civil Service an insight into the larger 
problems of Imperial administration and policy, he would^ he pleased to appoint, 
so far as possible, at least one such officer as Secretary, Joint Secretary or Deputy 
Secretary in every Department of the Secretariat of the Government of India.” 

In his opening speech Mr. Sastri opined that during the last 20 years 
only 3 Indians belonging to the Indian Civil Service had come into 
the Secretariat and 2 of them had been there for very short periods. He 
referred to the Preamble to the Government of India Act, gave figures 
■showing vthe number of Indians eligible for such appointments and 
pleaded for a fulfilment of the undertaking Government had given to 
prepare Indians as rapidly as possible to sustain their own self-govern- 
ment. Mr. Raza Ali moved an amendment so as to enlarge the scope 
of the resolution in order to include Indians generally. Mr. Crerar in 
his reply contended that there was really no divergence in principle 
between the views expressed by Mr, Sastri and the views entertained 
and acted upon by the Government of India. In making the appoint- 
ments to the Departments of the Government of India they must adhere 
scrupulously and strictly to the principle of selection on the basis of 
proved merit and ability. In order to make good selections it was 
necessary to take timely and judicious measures to extend and improve 
« -the sources of supply and Mr. Crerar showed how a great deal had been 
done in this direction. The Government of India, Mr. Crerar asserted, 
was as alive as any one else to the desirability of Indians participating 
as fully as possible in the higher branches of the administration, but 
the expedient which Mr. Sastri had advocated could not be given effect 
to without a very definite abrogation from' the criterion of selection by 
proved merit and ability which the Government had observed. It was 
now impossible for any one to say of an Indian officer who had been 
appointed to any one of these posts that he was appointed otherwise 
than on the criterion of proved merit and ability, but if the rule sug- 
.gested was adopted, such criticism would be possible. Moreover, the 
adoption of such a rule would undoubtedly trench upon the reasonable 
and proper interests of the European members. The Secretaiy in the 
Home Department thereupon proposed the following amendment : — 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor .General in Council that in order 
to. give Indians an insight into the larger problems of Imperial administration 
and policy, they should be afforded wider opportunities to become qualified for 
appointment for the posts of Secretary, Joint Secretary or Deputy Secretary in 
all departments of the Secretariat of the Government of India.” 

The resolution received a good deal of support from non-official mem- 
bers including Mr. Kale, Mr. Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Sir Maneckjee 
Dadabhoy, Mr. Phiroze Sethna, Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas and Sir Dinshaw 
Wacha. Mr. Thompson in opposing the resolution gave figures to show 
dhe number of available Indians eligible for the various appointments 
mentioned in the resolution and showed that it would be quite im- 
practicable for the Government of India to give effect to Mr. Sastri’s 
motion* Mr. Crerar’s amendment was lost by 13 votes against 19, and 
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Mr. Sastri’s resolution, as amended by Mr. Eaza Ali, u’aH adopted 
witiiout a division in the following form: — 


“That this Council repommencls to the Governor General in Council tliat, 
in order to give Indians an’insight into the larger jn-obleins of Iiiii)Orial adminis- 
tration and policy, he would he pleased to appoint, so far ns possible, at least 
one Indian as Secretary, Joint Secretary or Deputy Secretary to every Depar.- 
ment of the Secretariat of the Government of India.” 


Earlier on tbe same day, Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das bad 

moved a resolution asking that a I'easoiiul^le 
Indians in the Cadre of pi.Qportion be fixed for Indians in the cadre of 
ra 0 nspec ors. Traffic Inspectors in tbe Transportation Bi'aiicii 

of each State Railway in India. Mian Sir Mnbammad Sbafi speaking 
on bebalf of tbe Government assured tbe House that tbe Government 
of India bad every sympathy with tbe legitimate aspirations of Indians 
to take their proper place in tbe public services of tbe country and 
proposed an amendment seeking to alter tbe resolution as follows : — 

“ T|iat this Council recommends to the Governor Gener.Tl in Council Giat n 
larger number of Indians be employed in the cadre of Traffic Inspectors in tho 
Transportation Branch of each State Railway in India than is tho case Ut 
present.” 


The amendment was opposed by several non-official members but was 
" carried by 19 votes against 18. 


c 


Communal representation received prominent consideration in con- 
nection with tbe services. On tbe 24tb Janu- 
Communal Representation ary Lieutenant-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney moved ' 
in the Indian Civil Service, Legislative Assembly that tbe‘ present 

system of conducting simultaneous examinations for tbe recruitment 
to tbe Indian Civil Service be changed and that a different method 
of conducting simultaneous examinations so as to give a fair chance to 
candidates belonging to different communities and different provinces 
be devised, if necessary, by having a limited form of competition. Tbe 
resolution was supported by Lala Girdbarilal Agarwala, Khan Bahadur 
Abdur Rabiin Khan, Mr. Yamin Kbau and Bbai Man Singh. Tbe 
opponents of tbe resolution included Mr. losbi, Munsbi Iswar Saran, 
Dr. Gour, Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, Mr. Sbabani and Rao Bahadur 
T. Rangacbariar. But what contributed most to tbe defeat of the 
resolution was Sir Malcolm Hailey’s lucid exposition of tbe policy of 
tbe Government. After giving tbe history of tbe various stages through 
which tbe question bad passed. Sir Malcolm said that tbe Government 
bad come to tbe following decision: — 


“ The Public Services should be recruited on the principle that they should 
be filled by the most competent men available. This principle is, however, subject 
to modification in the interests of the training of Indians in the administration of 
their own affairs. Full _ opportunities should be afforded to Indians to qualify 
themselves for the moreymportant posts in the public services and to demonstrate 
their fitness for responsible duties. It must, however, be recognised that intellec- 
tual yialifications_ combined with physical capacity should not be the sole test- 
tor admission to important posts in the public services. Due regard must also 
be given to such COTsiderations as character and hereditary connections of can- 
didates both with- Government and with the people with whom their work will 
mo^stiy he; while in the present conditions of India it is essential that there should 
c undue predominance of any one class or caste. The circumstances oF 
each berrice will have to be considered in view of the above principles.” < 
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Sir Malcolm Hailey said Hat tlie bulk of tbe candidates were still 
taken as a result of tlie competitive examination in London. 67 per 
cent, of tbe appointments for Indian recruitment were available for 
open competition; nomination was provided for in section 97 B of tbe 
Government of India Act in order to secure to some extent tbe represent- 
ation of tbe various provinces and communities in India and would be 
resorted to only when tbe results of tbe open competitive examination 
in India failed to give tbe representation required. Sucb nomination 
was not for tbe purpose of representing minority communities or back- 
ward classes but only to prevent tbe overweighting of tbe services witb 
any one particular class or representatives of any particular provinces. 
Government wanted nothing but tbe best men, judged by one test only, 
the test of character, intelligence and efficienc}’’, but tbe Government 
bad been led into tbe present S3'stem by tbe bistorj* of tbe past and at 
tbe present stage of social development it was not possible to ignore 
provincial claims or tbe claims of tbe major communities. “ Tbe posi- 
tion of Government is clear,” said tbe Home Member, “ we are proceed- 
ing on grounds which obviously lay themselves open to •very little 
criticism ; and we ourselves see nothing in tbe trend of current opinion 
which indicates tbe necessity for a change.” Tbe motion was pressed 
to a division and negatived by 48 votes against 27. 

Communal representation in selection to appointments under He 
Communal Representation Government of India was raised by Mr. Muppil 
in appointments under Gov- Hayar on the lOtb March 1923 when be moved 
ernm'ent of India. f]j^g following resolution: — 

‘ ‘ This Assemhlv recommends to the Governor General in Council that . the 
Government of India in making appointments to offices under its direct control 
shall ordinarily, where the qualifications of candidates are adequate to discharge 
the duties efficiently by their education, ability and integrity, give preference to 
those that belong to classes or communities which are not well represented in the 
service, due regard being had to Provincial considerations.” 

Several speeches were made in support of tbe Resolution, tbe principal 
speakers on tins side being Maulvi Abul Easem, Sardar Gajjan Singh, 
Prince Akram Hussain Bahadur, Babu Braja Sundar Das and Rai 
Bahadur Debi Cbaran Barua; while tbe resolution was severely opposed 
by Munsbi Iswar Saran and Dr. Hand Lai. It was contended by tbe 
supporters of tbe resolution that communal representation was a necessary 
evil and that tbe Indian nation could not be built up without tbe grant 
of a due and fair share in its administration to all component parts and 
that if efficiency was to be tbe sole test then India should give up tbe 
cry of Indianization and have no objection to those Englishmen and 
foreigners who were more efficient than Indians. Those who opposed 
the resolution insisted that efficiency must be tbe paramount test and 
that, subject to tbe requirement of efficiency, a fair share of tbe offices 
should go to all communities and provinces. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadbi- 
kary suggested a happy compromise in the following amendment : — 

That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that in 
making new recruitment for the services under the control of the Central Govern- 
ment steps should be taken to secure that the services are not unduly overweiglited 
with representatives of any community or province.*^ 

Sir Malcolm Hailey reiterated tbe position be bad explained on behalf 
of tbe Government in tbe course of a similar debate on tbe Indian 
Civil Service. “ I explained then that we could not and did not seek to 
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represent tlie claims of eacli community : nor to protect tlie interest of 
rainor communities; all vre could liope to do u-as to preTent tne pre- 
ponderance in tlie Indian Civil Service of tlie representatives of any one 

community or any provincef. •.•‘V'*". y.vi.. ............. 

IVe feel that -sve have adequate reasons for maintaining that principle, 
li our administration is overweighted by any one community then there 
is an administrative loss.” Sir Malcolm then discussed the imprac- 
ticabilitv of the resolution and contended that it would he practically, 
impossible to carry out regulations framed to give effect to the resolution. 
For instance, he pointed out, how difficult it would he to determine 
classes or communities to whom preference should he given, no matter 
what criterion was taken, whether of religion, language, caste or tribe. 
“ At any particular moment when a group or community begins to feel 
it'cli,” said Sir Malcolm, “ it is difficult to say whether we should place 
more emphasis on the caste, designation or on the tribal configuration 
or on its local distribution.’-’- Then again, how was the Government to 
toll whether a class or community was not adequately represented? 
In addition- to these general difficulties, the Central Government had 
yet another difficulty. The central services were at work all over India, 
flow -was the Government to secure adequate representation, for instance, 
of the Maratlias in a service like the Customs Sei’vice which worked 
on^y at the ports of India where practically no Marathas levied? How 
wa-i the Government to secure adequate representation for Sikhs, a 
localised community, in the Accoiints Service which was at work all 
t over India. It will be seen at once,” Sir Malcolm observed, “ that 
when you apply the problem to the Central Government the difficulties 
airj enormously increased; for you have to take into account factors 
enormously wider than those which apply in the case of the Local 
Government. Not only so, but there is another factor. Even if you 
.‘•'.cured an all-India classification of values obtained by weighing the 
claim.s of different classes or communities, you would have to overhaul 
it all again on a new requirement — ^the demand that within each, class 
or community the provinces should he adequately represented. For the 
Local Government, a Muhammadan is perhaps only a Muhammadan; 
jnr Tis, he must he a Muhammadan of Bombay or Bengal or the Punjab.’- 
Tlie Home Member then briefly outlined what had been done by the 
Government to safeguard against the claims of any one community 
ontweighing those of the others in the central services. He asked the 
to put aside the main proposition based on tbe claims of separate 
and minority communities and to affirm tbe wide, simple 
and reasonable policy be had enunciated; and, supporting Sir Deva 
Pra-^ad'samendmont,SirMalcolmHaileysaid, "That amendment has my 
carted .support; the House can adopt it with safety; and I would 
that it accept it in the cause — I can onlv put it in this wav — of 
ps own dienity and its position as a representative of all-India intere.sts. 
Pc 4.an »!o well to avoid placing before the world at large differences 
w.'ijc], arc not edifying in themselves and the airing of which here can 
:> r.a to uo "Ootl te.^ult.’’ 

, amendment was further amended at the instance 

r i r.nni.Ln Shahabuddin and carried in the following form: — 

r ; Gorernor General in ConncTl that in 

.r r.-.i-went for t];o Eervicc-s nnflcr the control of the Central Govern- 
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laent steps te taken to secure that the services are not unduly overweighted with 
representatives of any one coromunity or province and that as far as possible claims 
of all communities and provinces are considered.” 


A resolution, of a most far-reacMng diaracter, dealing with, the 

Services "was moved by Mr. Venkatapatiraju 
Stoppage of recruitment in tbe Legislative Assembly on tbe 24tb March 

1923 in the following terms : — 


outside India. 


“This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that with 
a yiew to effect substantial reduction in expenditure under service heads, 
rfccessary steps he taken for stopping further recruitment for services, outside 
India, excepting the emi3loyment of foreign experts on special terms when 
necessity arises.” 


In commending his resolution to the House Mr. Raju referred to 
Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas’ resolution on the services which had been 
passed on the 11th February 1922 and after a brief history of the various 
sei-vices Mr. Raju contended that in the interests of economy, the 
recognition of the right of Indians to serve in their own country and in 
fulfilment of the pledges which had been given in this behalf his 
resolution ofiered the only solution of the present difficulties. That 
was the first step in the direction of granting self-government, and if 
any proportion was fixed between Europeans and Indians in the Services 
it would indefinitely postpone the grant of self-government. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey regarded the resolution as inopportune as it had been brought 
forward at a time when the minds of most of the members were directed 
io another problem of an anxious nature. Moreover, the subject deserved 
a full dress debate which was not at the time possible. It was, further, 
a resolution on which there could not be a free discussion between the 
Government and the Assembly which could be of value to both because 
the Royal Commission would soon be investigating the whole matter. 
The Home Member questioned if Mr. Raju had behind him any con- 
sidered body of opinion in demanding that all European recruitment 
should immediately cease. Hone of the major provinces had made such 
a demand, nor had any Provincial Retrenchment Committee made such "a 
recommendation. The resolution, as moved, had the further disadvant- 
age that it did not propose to take' the initial step of immediately 
placing all-India services on an Indian pay which would secure the 
financial advantage the mover had in view. In conclusion the Home 
Member advised the House to adjourn the debate, to wait until the 
Royal Commission sat, and to allow public bodies to place their views 
before that Commission; but in no circumstances could the Government 
accept the proposition as it now stood. The 'debate was adjourned. 


Jealous of its powers and suspicious of possible harm to the interests 
„ . . of Indians in the public services, the Indian' 

DegislatuTe devoted great attention to the 
Public Services Commission. Rumours in the press had led to a feeling 
of uneasiness and Professor Rale had given notice of a resolution in the 
Council of State asking for the production of the correspondence between' 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State on the question of 
the improvement of the conditions and prospects of the Indian Civil 
Service and other Imperial Services, especially in connection with the 
appointment of a Commission to enquire into the matter. Before, how- 
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ever, the resolution could he moved, on the 25th January, Sir Malcolm- 
Hailey made the following announcement: — 

“ His Majesty’s Govemment have decided to appoint a TloyM Commission on 
tho Services in India. The* precise terms of reference to the Commission n®'’® 
not vet been definitely settled, hut will be wide in thhir scope. It is contemplated 
tin'll" the Commission tvill be reqniredj having general regard to the necessity or 
rr.amtaiuing a standard of administration in conformity ivith the responsibilities 
ot tho Crown for the Government of India and to the declared policy of Parliament 
ill respect of the increasing association of Indians in every branch of the admin^- 
tration and having particular regard to the experience now gained by the 
operation of the system of Government of India Act, to inquire into the orgawi- 
sation and the general conditions of service, financial, and otherwise, of the 
superior Civil Services in India and the best methods of ensuring and maintaining, 
tbe satisfactory recruitment of such numbers of Indians and Europeans respective- 
ly as may now be decided to be necessary in the light of the considerations above 
referred to.” 

The aunouucement did not deter Mr. Kale from proceeding with his- 
motion, and immediately after he had moved it. Sir Malcolm Hailey rose 
to oppose the motion. He remarked that it was impossible to break the 
traditioraal confidence which had always been preserved between the 
Secretary of State and the Government of India; it would he impossible- 
to tell him what the discussions between the two authorities had been; 
nor indeed would the placing of the papers add anything to the infoi’- 
^ mation of the House in pursuing the argument that a Hoyal Commission 
was not the proper instrument for conducting such an inquiry. The- 
Commission had been appointed to deal not merely with the questions 
of pay and conditions of service, but also with the process of Indian- 
isation. The Commission would have to apply the experience gained * 
c of the working of the Government of India Act and to decide what 
numbers of Indians and Europeans would be required in future in the 
light of the major considerations arising out of the preamble to the 
Government of India Act and out of the particular application due to 
the experience gained of the working of that Act. The Home Member 
ailvised Mr. Kale and bis friends to welcome the Commission now that" 
they knew its terms and the liberal scope of its operations. Kon-official 
opposition to the appointment, which was based on account of its cost 
during the present financial stringency and on the ground that it would 
embitter racial feeling both in India and England was not abated by 
the Home Member’s assurance. Mr. Sastri urged the publication of 
the papers in order to ascertain the differences of opinion between the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State, differences which he- 
felt must be exposed, because the Government of India should, as soon 
ri' possible, be allowed to rise to its full stature without being crippled 
constitutionally by having to consult higher authorities on matters in 
whicli both the Legislature and the executive in India were in agreement. 
Ac representing the public in India, he demanded that on all possible- 
occasions the Government of India should he set fully upon its feet and 
.cbould _1)e able in tbe regular constitutional manner to set the wishes 
ot India above oven the wishes of the Secretary of State in so far as 
fhor own views indicated that such course was proper. Mr. Sastri 
lUrtlicr urged the publication of the papers in order to know whether 
principle a^.=erfod by the .Toint Committee to the effect that where the- 
legi'iative and executive authorities in India" were in concurrence on any 
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important subject, tbe Secretary of State should not as a rule iuterfere- 
uniess Imperial interests were involved, bad been upheld or had been 
departed from in the conduct of the negotiations regarding the Royal 

Commission. The resolution was eventually lost. 

• 

On the same date th.e same announcement was made in the Legislative- 
Assembly and led to a good deal of excitement. On the 26th January 
Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar moved the adjournment of the House to consider 
the announcement, and was strongly supported among others by Sir Deva 
• Prasad Sarvadhikary, Dr. Goiu' and Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas. A 
remarkable feature of the debate was the unanimity between the Indian 
and the European elected members. Both Mr. Spence and Sir Montagu^ 
Webb condemned the Commission. The only non-official supporters 
of the Commission who spoke were Colonel Gidney and Edian Bahadur 
Zahiruddin Ahmed. Sir Malcolm Hailey in speaking on behalf of the- 
Government recognised the difficulty of his task, for he had to meet not 
arguments, but an atmosphere, not facts but suspicions. In justifying- 
the appointment of the Commission Sir Malcolm claimed thgt it had the 
support not of an “ ultra-conservative Government 'and a reactionary 
Secretaiy of State,” but that of Mr. Montagu. He went carefully 
through the reasons which had led to the appointment of the Commission, . 
and concluded that a very thorough investigation by a fair and inde- 
pendent body was essential to adjust the various questions, some of tliem 
conflicting, that had arisen with regard to the services. “ The Indian 
public can safely banish any suspicion ” concluded Sir Malcolm Hailey, „ 
” that this inquiry has been dictated by unworthy motives, that its sole 
object is to retard "the Indianisation of the services — to me an unthinkable 
suggestion; or that its sole or main purpose is to satisfy the existing- 
members of the Services.” The motion for adjournment was nevertheless 
carried. Later on, in the course of the discussion on Demands for 
Grants the provision of Rs. 3 lakhs for the Royal Commission was cut 
out by the Assembly, but by a very narrow majority, inspite of Govern- 
ment opposition. The item has since been restored. 


The resolutions so far discussed furnish the strongest proof, if proof 
wei-e, needed, of the pertinacity with which the Indian Legislature follows 
the topics on which it has decided to concentrate its attention. The* 
results achieved pay no small tribute to its devotion to what it regards 
to be the interests of the country. But though the questions so far 

discussed engaged a good deal of time and 
n la s <isca o icy. attention, the most notable success was 
achieved by the Legislative Assembly when it took an epoch-making- 
decision on the 16th Eebruary 1923 regarding the future fiscal policy of 
India. Mr. J amnadas Dwarkadas moved the following resolution : — 


/ “ This Assembly recommends to the Gorernor General in Council that a 

policy of Protection be adopted as the one best suited to the interests of India, 
its application being regulated from time to time by such discrimination os may 
be considered necessary by the Government of India with the consent and' 
approval of the Indian Legislature.” 




After tracing the history of the question and a brief survey of the re- 
commendations of the Eiscal Commission, the mover strongly advocated: 
0 . policy of reasoned protection which would help rapid industrialisation 


e 
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ill tliis country. Mr. Innes on "belialf o£ tlie GoTerntoent moved tlie 
-substitution of tbe following for tbe original resolution; — 

“That this Assemhly recomn»nds to the Governor General in Council: 

(a) that he accepts in principle the proposition that the fiscal policy of the 

Government of India may legitimately bo directed towards fostering 
the development of industries in India; 

(b) that in the application of the above principle of protection, regard 

must be had to the financial needs of the country and to the present 
dependence of the Govei'iiment of India on import, export and excise 
duties for a large part of its revenue; 

(c) that the principle should be applied with discrimination, with duo 

regard to the well-being of the community and subject to the safe- 
guards suggested in paragraph 97 of the Report of the Fiscal Com- 
mission ; 

(cl) that in order that effect may be given to these recommendations, a 
TariS Board should be constituted for a period not exceeding one 
year in the first instance, that such Tarifi Board should bo purely 
an investigating and advising body and should consist of not more 
than three members, one of whom should be a Government official, 
bvt with power, subject to the approval of the Government of India, 
to co-opt other members for particular inquiries.” 

In an extremely lucid speech, embodying a complete and tborougb exami- 
nation of tbis difficult problem tbe Commerce Member analysed tbe 
implications of bis amendment and asked tbe House to realise tbat it 
meant tbe wiping of tbe slate and tbat it would henceforward rest witb 
tbe Legislature to decide wbat tbe new writing on tbat slate should be. 

*He emphasised tbat tbe amendment marked an epoch in tbe fiscal 
history of India. Whereas, hitherto, tbe tariS bad been a revenue 
tarifi, tbe principle of protection as an integral part of its tariff policy, 
was now being adopted by tbe Government. “ Lor the first time,” said 
Mr. Innes “ tbe Government of India ask tbe Legislature to agree 
to tbe proposition tbat their tariff policy may legitimately be directed 
towards fostering tbe development of industries in India,” It was not 
without deep searchings of heart and without forebodings tbat these 
conclusions bad been reached. There was another side to the policy, 
of tbe development of industries. There was tbe danger of political 
corruption and tbe danger of tbe formation of trusts. Hor was tbe 
moment entirely propitious for tbe inception of tbat policy in view of tbe 
state of affairs as it existed in tbe world. Tbe possible effects of this 
policy in raising the prices could not be ignored; hence tbe need for 
discrimination. Tbe interests of tbe agricultural classes bad also to be 
"taken into account and it was impossible to view without alarm, having 
regard to the condition of India, tbe prospect of a substantial rise of 
prices following upon a development of a policy of protectioH. _ Hever- 
tbeless, we are prepared,” Mr. Innes continued, ” to accept the con- 
sidered conclusion of the Liscal Commission tbat on tbe whole tbe right 
policy to adopt is a policy of discriminating protection.” Dealing witH 
tbe implications of_ tbe amendment Mr. Innes claimed that tbe last 
clause was the most important. He remarked tbat be bad made little 
m^ention of tbe difference between the Majority and the Minority Reports 
of tbe Fiscal Commission and strongly supported tbe proposal for tbe 
immation of a Tarifi Bcmrd. ‘‘I hope tbe House will reali.se,” 
-Ir, Innes concluded, tbat we have done our best to identify ourselyeS 
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witli tlie aspirations wliicli we know to be common in this country^ 
But I am also confident that the House will recognise that a Govern- 
ment, placed as we are, are entitled, in dealing witb this important 
question, to lay down that tbe only sa?e and prudent course is to 
proceed witb a propel measure of caution,”- Sir Campbell Hbodes in a- 
bigbly interesting speech supported tbe general conclusions embodied 
in Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas’ resolution. Mr. Townsend dilated on tbe- 
provincial aspect of tbe amendment and concluded by saying tbat be 
was “ unwillingly forced to support tbis amendment, lest a worse tbing- 
befall us.” Mr. Josbi questioned tbe wisdom of building a bigb tariff 
wall in order to protect an industry, and urged tbe need for greater 
caution in placing burdens on tbe poor. Mr. Kamat hoped tbat tbe 
Tariff Board appointed by Government would enjoy tbe confidence of the- 
Legislature and of tbe country at large and would be a properly con- 
stituted body. vSardar Bahadur Gajjan Singh made bis remarks princi- 
pally in tbe interests of agriculture. Mr. Sesbagiri Aiyar regretted that 
Mr. Innes’ amendment did not cover all tbe issues which bad been 
submitted to tbe Fiscal Commission and moved certain amendments. 
Sir Basil Blackett in opposing tbe amendments asked tbe House to 
recognise tbe great advance that Government bad made and not to cloud 
tbe issue by getting into a discussion of tbe details of tbe particular 
phraseology in which tbat advance was made. “ I am not one*, of 
those,” Sir Basil continued, “ who believe tbat one must be either a 
protectionist or a free trader. It has always seemed to me to be a 
question of time, place and opportunity. I accept whole-heartedly the*’ 
doctrine tbat it is India’s right to decide what fiscal policy she shall 
have, and so long as I remain a Member of tbe Government of IndiB I 
shall whole-heartedly attempt to assist in the introduction of tbe policy 
which India has chosen.” On tbe constitution of tbe Tariff Board tbe 
Finance Member advised tbe House not to interfere witb tbe legitimate 
functions of tbe executive by creating a precedent which would be 
regarded as a mistake when tbe executive in India became fully respon- 
sible at some future date to tbe Legislature. Mr. Sbabani, Sir Deva 
Prasad Sarvadbikary and Mr. Ginwala also took part in tbe debate. 
Mr. Innes’ amendment was eventually adopted in tbe place of' 
Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas’ resolution. 


Tbe anxiety of tbe Legislature to explore further sources of revenue 
^ ^ , -p, . , was evinced in tbe Council of State bv Eai 

Bahadur Lala Kam baran Das who moved 
a resolution on tbe desirability of imposing a duty on benzine and 
petrol exported from Burma and other Indian provinces to foreign 
countries. "When tbis resolution first came up on tbe 19tb February, 
Mr. Cook, while personally supporting tbe suggestion made, thought 
tbat it would be impracticable for tbe Government to be drawn into 
discussing what was really a budget matter before tbe budget actually 
came out. Tbe adjourned debate on tbe resolution took place on the 
5tb March when it was pointed out by Mr. Chadwick that tbe dutv 
on petrol would kill tbis trade of Burma witb foreign countries and 
that tbe oil companies would, in all probability, as a result, be forced 
to recover their loss by increasing the price of kerosene oil supplied 
to„ India. Tbe Government therefore felt tbat while there would be. 


QO rise in tlie revenue tlxe bru’clen on tlie consumer of Imrosoiie would 
be increased. Tlie proposal was rejected. 

On tlie question of Industrial finance Mr. Kale moved a re^soiution 

in the Council of State (?n the IGth hebruary 

Industrial Finance. at as early a dale as 

practicable, to the recommendation of the Indian Industrial^ Comniis- 
sion regarding an inquiry, at the hands of an expert committee, into 
the question of industrial finance and industrial banks. In moving 
this resolution Mr. Kale referred to the difficulties experienced by in- 
dustrialists in obtaining capital for starting and running their indus- 
tries and urged that an expert committee alone could investigate the 
whole matter and recommend suitable means for advancing and helping 
the indigenous industries. The resolution was supported amongst 
others by Raja Sir Harnam Singh, Khan Bahadur Ibrahim Haroon 
Jaffer, Nawah Major Mohamed Akbar Khan and Mr. Pnrshotamdas 
Tboknrdas. Mr. Chadwick, though he did not oppose tlie resolu- 
tion, pointed out the difficulties, slated what the several Local Govern- 
ments had' done in the matter and concluded by saying that the 
Government did not want to raise false hopes that they would he able 
to put forward funds freely to start such banks or to give loans to 
industries, nor did they want to lead people to think that now they 
wec’e going to get money cheap on terms no business man would con- 
sider. The resolution was, however, accepted by the House without a 
division. 

The industrial wealth of the conntiy formed the subject of a resolu- 
tiqn in the Council of State which was moved by Sir Dinshaw Wacha 
on the 19th February recommending the great importance, economically 
and financially, of taking a census of production for British India 
every ten j'ears. Mr. Chadwick on behalf of the Government accepted 

principle of the resolution and .stated 
that the whole of the statistical publications 
were at present under review and the Government would do their best 
to bring them together and publish them in such a form as Sir Dinshaw 
required so that they might approximate towards a census of produc- 
tion. The resolution was carried without a division. 


Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas showed his usual solicitude for the indus- 

PurcFaso of Stores. developnient of the country by moving 

a resolution in tbe Council of State on the 
25{b January asking for the publication of the correspondence which 
had passed between the Government of India and the Secretary of State 
for India relating to the resolution passed by the Council on the 29th 
September 1921 with regard to the purchase of stores in England. In 
his speech the mover paid a warm tribute to Sir 'William Meyer and 
expressed regret at his sad and untimely death. In moving the reso- 
lution Jtr. Lalubhai Samaldas wanted to know what action the Secretary 
of State had taken regarding the placing of orders in foreign countries 
as he was anxious that such orders should be placed from India direct 
aud not through an officer who was more likely to he under the influ- 
ence of English manufacturers than he wonld^he if he were residing 
in India. Mr. Chadwick on behalf of the Government said “ I wish 
^to.say as categorically as ever I possibly can, that no instructions have 
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been issued, either officiallr or . demi-officially, either secretly or 
privately, or hy any other means, detracting from the orders which 
followed that resolution of September 1921," and were ^ issued in the 
following December.” The resolution was, by leave, withdrawn. 

Another resolution on the siibject was moved by Professor Eale on 

the 14th ilarch 192-3 that effect be given at 
Stores Department m early date to the recommendations of the 

™ ■ Stores Purchase Committee, 1920, regarding 

tlfe gradual reduction and reconstitution of the Stores Department in 
England and the development of the Stores Department in India, with 
a view to expand the scope of the work of the latter and to render it 
thoroughly efficient. Hr. Chadwick asked for some further time for 
the consideration of the matter and suggested that the debate be ad- 
joru-ned so that it could be discussed at a later date with fuller know- 
ledge. He ui’ged that the recommendations of the Inchcape Committee, 
•one" of which was' that on financial grounds the expansion of the Indian 
Stores Department sho\ild be postponed for three years, had'' to be 
cgnsidered before Government could definitely pronounce on their 
attitude towards this question. Sir Dinshaw Wacha strongly opposed 
the postponement and observed that the High Commissioner in London 
was .under the thumb of the Secretary of State and consequently gave 
preference to British manufactui-ers. Hr. Chatterjee categorically 
repxidiated this charge, pointed out that the Secretary of State had 
nothing to do with the High Commissioner who was a servant of the 
, Government of India, and that the stores purchase policy whether in 
India or in England, was entirely in the discretion of the Government 
■of India. The discussion was eventually adjoiumed. 


Having dealt with the industrial wealth of the countrv it wo\ild 
T . -D • . not be out of place to mention the attention 

which was paid in the Council ot State to the 
agricultural wealth when Sardar Jogendra Singh on the 30rh January 
moved a resolution that funds be provided for irrigation projects on 
the same scale as for railways and a proper expert board be constituted 
at the headquarters to prevent delays in decision. Sardar Jogendra 
Singh complained that the Government had no constructive programme 
as regards agriculture and the hope that the reformed councils would 
speed up the agricultural, industrial, material and moral development 
•of the coiintiy was far from being realised. Hr. Sarma in a spirited 
reply pointed out that the mover had indulged in exaggeration when 
he said that nothing had been done by the Government of India or 
by the provinces in the matter of irrigational activity or promoting 
the agricultural prosperity of the counti-y. Agriculture and irrigation 
alike were provincial subjects and the Government of India could not 
have a programme in the sense in which the mover of the resolution 
desired it. The only power in the hands of the Central Government 
was in respect of technical sanction to projects costing more than Es. 50 
lakhs or in which more than one province, was interested. At present, 
the Revenue Hember stated, no project from any provincial Govern- 
ment was awaiting sanction before the Government of India. Becard- 
ing th^ Sukkur Barrage Project awaiting the formal sanction of the 
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Secretary of State tlie Government of India vreve in continuous com- 
munication with him as regards some of the points which had arisen. 
The proiect (which has since been sanctioned) had not been postponed 
owing to the Local Government or the Government of India not being- 
in a position to assist in financing the scheme, and consequently, it 
could not be said that it had been held up or delayed owing to any 
remissness of duty or non-realization of responsibility by either the 
Provincial Government or the Government of India, With regard to 
the charge that the railways were shown preference over irrigation, 
the Eevenue Member pointed out that railways were a central subject 
and their position was entirely different from that of irrigation. 
Mr. Sarma hoped that some of the energy, enthusipm, keenness and 
alertness displayed by Sardar Jogendra Singh and his colleagues would 
be utilised in educating the electorate, in telling them what they wanted, 
in pressing upon their Governments and upon their Legislatures the 
need for greater irrigational activity, and then if they came up before 
the Government of India for financial or administrative sanction and 
if thei'e was delay in any Department here, there would be time enough 
for the mover of the resolution to ask for a Board. Mr, Cook assured 
the House that there was not and never would be any reluctance to 
find funds, to the utmost extent of their borrowing capacity, for any 
well considered scheme of development, and more particularly, a seheme 
of irrigation. The motion was negatived without a division. 


Another resolution based upon the disappointment felt at the non- 
•D • • 1 n * -i, fulfilment of the full hopes entertained from 

the reforms was the one moved in the Legis- 
lative Assembly on the 22nd Pebruary 1923 by Mr. M. K. Bedcli 
recommending that steps be taken immediately to set apaid some revenue 
for the purpose of wiping out all contributions from the provinces in the- 
course of six years. Mr. Eeddi referred to the emphasis uith which 
the Joint Committee had said that for the very successful working of 
the reforms the provincial contributions must go, and he pleaded in 
the interests of the provinces, which had suffered seriously in the past,, 
that a determined effort should be made by the Central Government. 
Mr. Eeddi was supported by members from Madras and the Punjab 
while members from Bombay opposed the motion as inopportune in 
view of the forthcoming budget. Sir Basil Blackett assured the House 
that the Government of India had been steadfastly endeavouring to 
shape its policy towards the reduction and the eventual extinction of 
the provincial contributions, but the first duty was to balance the Central 
Budget and the Finance Member urged that it was the duty of all of 
them in an all-India Assembly as the representatives of India to direct 
their attention first and foremost to their primary duty of balancing- 
their own budget, being quite sure that that would essentially be the 
first step towards the reduction and the eventual extinction of the pro- 
vincial contributions to which they were all looking forward. The 
Finance Member contended that the moment was not convenient for 
the Government of India, in view of the forthcoming budget, to express 
its views on the subject of the provincial contributions and suggested’ 
that after the very interesting and , instructive debate the discussion 
should be ad 3 ourned. The Finance Member’s motion was adopted by- 
53 votes against 36. . ^ ' 
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Rail-prays, as in previous sessions, engaged a good deal of attention 


Company versus 
Management. 


in the Legislative Assembly -wbicb secured 
State „ +1-^^ "n'o'Kvn Q I'TT 1 


a notable; triumph W the 27th February 1923 
■jvhen the vital problem of 'company verstis 
state management was discussed. It will be remembered that on the 
7th September Maulvi Miyan Asjad-ullah had moved a resolution re- 
commending that the Indian Railways Act of 1890 be so revised as 
to give India the full benefit of State ownership of Indian Railways. 
•To this, on the present occasion, Mr. 17eogy moved an amendment 
recommending that the Governor General in Council “ may be pleased 
to accept and give effect to the recommendation of the Chairman and 
four other members of the Indian Railway Committee, 1920-21, that 
the undertakings of guaranteed Railway Companies, as and when the 
contracts fall in, should be entrusted to the direct management of the 
State.” Mr. I7eogy contended that the railway policy hitherto pursued 
had not been directed so much in the interests of Indian industries, 
or towards the promotion of the well-being of Indians, as in the interests 
of the British manufacturers and British interests generally, and urged 
*that an unqualified adoption of State management was th'e remedy. 
Dr. Gour moved an amendment to Mr. ISTeogy’s amendment. In doing 
so he observed that while generally speaking he was in entire sympathy^ 
with Mr. Neogy he wanted to deal with the question as a man of com- 
mon sense and of business. Dr. Gour pointed out that the contract 
with the Easf Indian Railway would expire on the 31st December 1924- 
and that with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway in 3925, while the 
contracts with the other six State-owned railw_ays leased out to com-*, 
panies for the purpose of management woxild expire between 1928 and 
1950. He therefore urged that on the expiration of their leases the 
East Indian Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway,* the 
two most important trunk lines in the country, be taken over for manage- 
ment by the State, but he did not want the House to decide upon 
questions which could wait for years to come and must be decided in 
the light of the experience gained, during the interval, of State manage- 
ment of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and the East Indian 
Railway. Sir Campbell Rhodes wanted to moA'e a further amendment 
to the effect that before coming to a definite decision as to the best 
railway policy for India it was desirable to contimie for a further period 
of five years the principles both of State and Company management. 
Mr. Innes speaking on behalf of the Government recognised that Indian 
opinion generally had ranged itself in favour of State management 
while the European business opinion had ranged itself in favour of 
Company management. But he could not help pointing out that he 
did not think that there was any democratic country, in the world 
where State management had proved anything but a gross failure. 
'Mr. Innes in further explaining the position of Government pointed 
out that they had decided that when the contracts with the East Indian 
Railway and Great Indian Peninsula Railway Companies expired next 
year they must take them under direct State management but he did 
not wish it to be implied that they were adopting this course because 
they were convinced that State management was the best form of 
management for India. ” And though we do not propose,” Mr. Innee 
continued, “that all State Railways should immediately be- handed 
over to companies, we think that it will be necessary to maintain 
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substantial portion of our railu-ay system under company managenmnt. 
"We desire to adopt tbe corirse I have indicated in regard to tlie liast 
Indian and tbe Great Indian Peninsula Eailways solely for practical 
reasons. Let me repeat my syllogism. In tbe first place, we are agreed 
that tre have got to transfer the railways to Indian control as the con- 
tracts expire; secondly, we bave failed to devise a satisfactory alterna- 
tive to State management wbicb alternative could be introduced witbin 
tbe time wbicb is left to us before tbese two 'contracts expire; and ^ 
thirdly, we believe tbat by a period of direct Stale management we 
sball be able to carry out a really useful measure^ of grouping. But 
tbe Government are opposed to banging and locking tbe door, so to 
speak, against a return to company management. Tbe _ Commerce 
Member furtber observed “ We intend to explore tbat possibility, and 
there may be other possibilities. I am (juite sure tbat this House will 
agree with me tbat all possibilities of tins kind must be explored. Let 
me appeal to tbe House to clear its mind to-day of all prejudice and 
preconceived ideas.” Mr. Innes concluded, “ 1 do not ask for very 
much. All I ask is tbat tbe House should not, as I bave said, bang . 
tbe door against any well-considered scheme, for company management. 
It will be a company domiciled in India, an indigenous company. All 
fbe ideas, all tbe hopes and all tbe aspirations of India in regard to 
Indianisation of tbe Kailway Services will be fulfilled just as 'ade- 
quately by a company of tbat kind, an indigenous company as by the 
State, and with, 1 am sure, very much less cost to tbe country. What 
I suggest and what I propose to tbe House and what I would ask 
fDr. Gour to accept — and. mind you, I am merely carrying out Dr. Goiir’s 
idea wbicb be developed in tbe course of bis speecli tbat real company 
management would be very much better than any form of State manage- 
ment— Dr. Gour said tbat State management was merely tbe lesser 
of two evils — ^I suggest tbat at tbe end of Dr. Gom'’s amendment we 
add tbe following words : — 

‘ But that efforts should be continued to concert measures with, the object of 
handing over one or other of the two railways after such grouping ns may be 
necessary to an indigenous company calculated to give India the benefits of real 
company management.’ 


The effect of tbat is tbat we take over tbe two railways in tbe first 
instance, but tbat we continue our efforts with tbe object of banding 
over one or other of them to a real private indigenous company.” 
In_ addition to Sir Campbell Kbodes tbe European commercial view was 
voiced by Sir Montagu Webb and Mr. Willson showing bow frmii the 
business point of view tbe management of Indian railways by a real 
company was tbe only and tbe best method of running a purely commer- 
cial concern. An animated discussion lasted for nearly four\ours and 
tbe Indian point of view was put forward bv Mr. Sesbagiri Aiyar, 
Mr. Manmobandas Ramji and Mr. Kamat, Vbo refused, to accept 
Mr. Innes’ motion wbicb, they contended, wanted to commit them to a 
scheme which was absolutely obscure and also wanted to place company 
manapment ^oye State management without giving tbe latter a trial, 
bn- Malcolm Hailey, after pointing out some of tbe attractions which 
™aiiagement offered, thought tbat it would be unreasonable 
absolutely ^ close tbe door to negotiation for an Indian company. Sir 
Malcolm Hailey denied that by passing Mr. Innes’ amendment 
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-ihe Assembly ^vas, as s\iggested by Mr. Sesbagiri Aiyar, tying itself 
to a definite line of action with regard to tb» company or that if tliis ' 
amendment was passed tiiey would be bound to give one of tbeir rail- 
ways over to a company. “ If you pass this amendment,” tbe Home 
Member said, “ all that follows is that Government would be in a 
■position, to undertake the inquiries and negotiations necessary to form- 
ing , an indigenous company on lines which would be accepted as 
•suitable in India,” and unless it was possible to enter into these nego- 
tiations it would not be possible to show the company for which some 
members had asked. “ I repeat that this rider of Mr. lunes,” Sir 
Malcolm concluded, does not in any way compel us to any future 
activm; all it does is to leave open the *door to Government to negotiate 
with some effect, since responsible people will not negotiate unless they 
are convinced that Government can implement any negotiations into 
which it enters.” Mr. limes’ amendment was defeated by 56 votes 
against 42 and Mr. Heogy’s amendment as amended by Dr.. Gpur :was 
carried without a division. 

* Two more resolutions (fealing with railwa5's might briefly be men- 

tioned. On the 10th March Mr. Hussanally . 
for f ^^^d that the reservation of compartments 

for particular communities on all the Indian 
railways by passenger trains, unless fully paid for, should be done away 
with. Mr. Abul Kasem and Mr. K. N. Mitra opposed the resolution 
while Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas supported it. Mr. Innes thought that 
• it was wrong, especially at this time, to try and make a racial question 
out of a small thing. Kailway Administrations had been addressed 
and they had taken up the question with the Agents. The practice 
had been restricted to the narrowest possible limits and Mr. Innes 
thought that the wisest course was not to make too much of a question 
of this kind but to let time correct it. The reservation of compart- 
ments was not based on any racial considerations but was resorted to 
purely out of regard for the convenience of passengers. With regard 
to intermediate compartments Mr. Innes stated that he himself saw 
no reason why such compartments should be reserved and he was quite 
prepared to suggest to the Railway Administrations that they should 
consider very seriously whether there was any necessity to continue 
this distinction. The resolution was, by leave, withdrawn. 

On the 24th March Mr. Eabiruddin Ahmed moved a resolution that 
P T- , , j on all State railways return tickets for the 
■duction^of 3rd class^”fare.’'®' 1®^’ 2nd and inter class passengers be issued 

at a fare and a third during the Puja, 
Christmas and Easter holidays and fares for the third class passengers 
be reduced by one-fourth immediately. To this Dr. Gour moved air 
amendment demanding that such steps, as might be necessary, be taken 
to ensure the resumption of return tickets on Railways and' the reduc- 
iion of third class fare for passengers. After examining the business 
aspect of the motion Mr. Hindley wanted to niove the following 
amendment : — 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that the 
■effect of the last increase ip third class ■ passenger fares .he carefully watched and 
that R^lway Administrations be advised to reduce them if experience ^low-s 
■that they are greater than the traffic can bear.” ' ' 
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The President declined to treat Mr. Hindley’s motion a? an arnondmf’nt 
and treated it merely as<an undertaking ky Govermnenf. The rc-o!i5- 
tion was, on this undertaking, witlidrawu. c 


A resolution of great importance dealing with railway finance wa-: 

to have been moved in the Assemblv i)v 
Eail^Av Finance. gStli February 1023, agree- 

ing to the recommendations of the Pailway Finance Coimnittoe reganiiug 
the separation of railway' from general finance, Mr. Peshagiri Aiyai. 
however, moved that the dehate he adjourned in order to let the Hoti-e 
have an o]>portunity of examining the l)udget ana the Hepovi of the 
' Inchcape Committee before it considered this im}>o:truU question. ^ Pir 
Malcolm Hailey stated that in case the discussion w.as postponed he 
could not allot another day for it during the pu'esent se^'ton. The dis- 
cussion was eventually- postponed hy 44 votes against 38, 

The Legislature showed its usual interest in Indians abroad. He-- 
. fexence has already been made to the action 

Indians in Kenya. Assembly took in urging the Government 

of India to make representations to the Secretary of State on behalf of 
the Indians in Kenya, and the announcement wliich was made by Mr. 
^ Hnllah. A full-dress debate on the subject took place in the Council 
of State on the 5th March when Mr. Sastri moved the following resolu- 
tion ; — 


“That this Council recommends to tho Governor General in Council that ho 
he pleased to convey by telegraphic message to His ilojesty’s Gorernmont the view 
* of this Council that no settlement regarding the political rights and status of' ' 
Indian settlers in the Crown Colony of Kenya would satisfy the people of India 
unless Indians in Kenya are granted full and equal rights of citizenship with 
European settlers. 

“ And this Council records its indignant protest at the reported threats of 
violence on the part of the latter and fully trusts that His Slaiesty’s Government 
•wiU take effective steps to prevent any such outbreak and to afford them the 
necessary protection. 

“And this Council records. its emphatic conviction that no restrictions on 
new immigration from India will be acceptable to public opinion here,*' 


In making his motion Mr. Sastri claimed that he was demanding a ven* 
partial fulfilment of the rights of jequalitv. But unfortunately Kenya 
was dominated hy the spirit of South Africa which he summed up ia 
two expressions, vAz. ” No admission of equality with Indians” and 
“ the expulsion of Indians if possible ” : and to support this theory, ilr. 
Sastri said, history was being falsified, and the facts, that the Indian 
was on the soil before the White settler appeared and that he had done 
a good deal to make the Kenya colony what it was, were being denied. 
Mr. Sastri complained that the White* Settlers of Kenya had been, from 
the weakness of that Government, led to believe that thev could deal 
shortly and _ summarily even with their Government and when they 
threatened violence in case equality, was forced upon them they were not. 
by any means, bluffing. With regard to immigration and the control 
of immigration in respect ol Kenya Colony Mr. Sastri urged that it had 
been admitted that India was an equal partner in the British Empire - 
with Great Britain and with the Dominions and the assertion, that 
Kenya must be kept a characteristically British Colony, conld not he 
flowed. He deprecated, what he called the irony of the situatio'U, that 
»/10,000 should have been taken from the public revenues of Kenva t-o- 


Mvliicli IndiaBs liad contributed somewbat over 50 per cent., for the 
establishment of a publicitjf bureau in London vritb. tbe object of 
attracting: English settlers to that colony at the very time that it was 
proposed to impose restrictions on Indian immigi’ation which would have 
•the effect of excluding altogether Indians fi^m India. 

Mr. Lalubhai SamalSas, Dewan-Bahadur S. M. Annamalai Chettiyar, 
Mr. Phiroze Sethna and Colonel Sir Umar Hayat Ehan supported Mr. 
Sastri. Mr. Sanna, speaking on behalf of the Government, appreciated 
the strength of the feeling on this subject and acknowledged the modei’a- 
tiou with which the question had been discussed. On the recognition 
of equality, and the full rights of citizenship Mr. >Sarma reiterated the 
■principle which had been clearly enunciated by Lord Chelmsford, viz., 
that there was no justification in a Crown- Colony or Protectorate for 
assigning to British Indians a status in any way inferior to that of any 
other class of His Majesty’s subjects. Negotiations on the subject were 
proceeding with the Colonial Office and it was not possible for the 
Bevenue Member to enter into auj* details of the conclusions which, had 
been provisionally reached. The present position in Kenya could not 
be treated in any light-hearted manner; but the Bevenue Mfimber re- 
.'fused to believe that any body of Britishers could really mean to assault 
a defenceless body of Indians in Kenya, whatever might be the provoca- 
tion imagined to have been offered when constitutional questions of 
such importance were being discussed there. The Central Governmen-fc 
would always assert its authority and refuse to be cowed down by any sec- 
tion which defied the lawful orders passed by the Government. As regards 
restrictions on new immigration from India Mr. Sarma quoted from 
a speech by Lord Milner and maintained that there was no intention on 
the part of the Colonial Office to impose any restrictions which might be“ 
calculated eff’ectually to prevent the outflow of any population from 
India subject to the usual safeguards which every colony and every 
Government must impose when it admitted people from another part 
witKin its jurisdiction. Mr. Sai-ma assured the House that the Govern- 
ment could not and would not be party to the acceptance of any princi- 
ples in respect of the Crown Colonies or Protectorates which would be 
unreasonable in the minds of all right-thinking men and he promised 
to press upon the Secretary of State that eq\ial opportunity, should be 
aft’orded to the Indian community in Kenya to state their case befoi’e 
the Colonial Secretai-y in the same manner as the British Settlers 
proposed - to do. The resohition was carried without a division. A 
similar resolution of protest was also adopted in the Legislative Assembly. 

While dealing with the question of Indians abroad it would be con- 
venient here to summarise the terms of two 
Ce3-lon and notifications, which were laid for - the 

^ ^ ^ ' . approval of the Legislative Assembly, speci- 

fying the terms and conditions on which emigration for the purpose of 
unskilled work should be lawful to the Straits Settlements, the Eederated 
Malay States, to the IJn-Eederated Malay States and to Ceylon. The 
first notification prohibits engagements to labour, for a period exceeding 
one month, entered into before leaving British India, renders void such 
■engagements entered into in Malay and pennits an Emigrant on satis- 
fying' the agents appointed under Section VII of the Act (Indian Emi- 
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"ration Act Til of 1922) that his return to his home is desirable on the- 
"round of health or because the Tvork rec[uired of him is unsuitable to 
his cnpacitT or because he has been unjustly treated by his employer, to 
be repatriated free of cost to the place of recruitment. _ The second 
notification prohibits befere leaving British India entry into contract 
of sers'ice for a period exceeding one month, provides for a provision of 
a similar enactment by the legislature of Ceylon and pennits the retum 
of an emigrant from Ceylon on terms similar to those in the previous 
notification. On the 10th February Air. Hullali moved a resolution in 
the Legislative Assembly asking for its approval to these draft notifica- 
tions. To the second notification several amendments vere moved' in- 
cluding one by Air. Subrahmanyam that vrithin six months from the- 
issue of the notification or within such further 'period as may by noti- 
fication be appointed prior to the 5th March 1924, the Ceylon Govern- _ 
ment should take and complete the necessary steps to fix legally a mini- 
mum wage to he paid to emigrants by the Ceylon planters and that the 
number of new emigrants after the date of notification to Ceylon 
.should not exceed 10,000 for the period ending 5th Alafeh 1924: and 
another ^hy Sir Montagu "Webb that the notification should he in force 
up to the 1st October 1924 and should continue thereafter only if in the 
meanwhile the Ceylon Government had fixed by law a minimum wage 
for labour on estates. But all the amendments were rejected and the 
notification was approved. The resolution regarding the first notifica- 
' tion was also adopted without an amendment. The notifications were 
also approved by the Council of State. 


The Draft A^'otification regarding emigration of unskilled labour to 

Mauritius was discussed bv the Assemhlv on 

to Mauntms. 


resolution asking for the approval of the House to the terms and condi- 
tions specified in it. The Draft Notification makes the emigration of 
uusk'illcd labour to Mauritius for a period of one year lawful, limits the 
nuinljer of adult male labourers which might be recruited within the 
p<eriod to 1,500 and lays'do'wn conditions which include the fixing of 
n minimum wage bv* the Government of Mauritius in consultation with 
the Government of India or their agents so that a labourer might obtain 
the cost of living for himself, -his wife and three children besides 
reasonable margin for savings, failing which he would be entitled to 
he repatriated at the cost of the Mauritius Governnient to the place of 
recruitment. Mr. Eangachariar moved that the consideration of the 
Draft Notification he postponed pending the investigation on the spot 
bv an official of the Government of India as to the nrobable effects of 
tbe emigration of fresh labour into the colony on the Indian labour 
population already settled there; while Mr. Agnihotri recommended 
an enquir}' by a committee. Mr. Sarma observed that all that the Gov- 
cniment wore asking the House to do was to accept the principle and 
to h-ave the working out of the principle to the Executive Government. 
Having regaid to the observations made in the House Mr. Sarma assured 
thern that the Government would endeavour their best to ascertain the 
conditions in Alauritius before finally committing themselves, but they 
did not want to be bound down to a particular policy. Both the amend- 
m''nt= were withdrawn and Mr. Hnllah’s motion was carried without a 
divi'irci. The resolution was also passed by the Council of State. 


« 
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A few more resolutions of general interest miglit also be mentioned, 

. One of these was moved bj’- Lala Sukhbir Sinha 

rms u cs. 26th Februai’y recommending that 

immediate efi’cct bo given to tlie recommendation of the majority report 
of the Committee on Indian Arms llules S*abject to certain alterations. 
Mr. Crorar stated thttt the Government of India had taken the Com- 
mittee's rejiort into very careful consideration, and subject to inquiries 
from Local Governments and other authorities concerned, they hoped 
to bo able to carry out the main recommendations of the Committee. 
The alterations proposed by Ijala Sukhbir Sinha were put one by one to 
the Council and were all lost except the one seeking to exempt members 
of the ])rovincial Legislatures on the analogy of the members of the 
Legislature ■‘whose exomjition had already been recommended by the 
Committee: and finally the whole resolution as amended was negatived. 

On the 21st February Mr. Itaza Ali asked for a committee to enquire 

into the question as to whether the .system of 
Ajmer- administration in Ajmer-Merwara offered 
sufficient scope for the realisation of the poli- 
tical aspirations of the people; if not. to report what step! should be 
taken to satisfy such aspirations; and to consider whether it was advis- 
able to amalgamate Ajmer-Merwara with the TJnited Provinces or any 
other major province. Mr. Crerar obseiwed that the Government had 
already shown a degree of solicitude and interest in the important ques- 
tion and that a committee had been appointed in 1921 to report whether, 
with a view to enable Ajmer-Merwara to participate in the reforms, it 
would be advisable that the province should be retransferred to the 
TJnited Provinces both administratively and judicially. The committee 
had favoured the merger of the province in the United Provinces affd 
the matter had formed the subject of correspondence with the United 
Provinces Government. The United Provinces Government was un- 
favourable to the proposal and the Government of India had come to 
the conclusion that the matter required further consideration. The 
I'inance llepartment were working out an estimate of what the provin- 
. cial revenues of Ajmer-Merwara would be on the basis of the reforms 
allocation, and when that had been done, further progress with the 
negotiations would be considered; and other alternatives were also 
possible. The resolution was, by leave, withdrawn. 

Another resolution full of promise to India’s future was moved by 
Mr. Yenkatapatiraju on the 24th January in the Legislative Assembly 
recommending that 25 scholarships, each tenable for five years at about 
Es. 4,000 per head per annum eventually costing not more than five 
lakhs annually, be given year after year from the Imperial Revenues 

^ to Indians of great promise specially for re-. 

Ecsearch Scliolarslups. search work in any part of the world and in 

any branch of knowledge approved by the Central Legislature. Mr. 
Chatterjee said that the Government fully agreed with Mr. Raju that 
research was very important in securing industrial development in' this 
country and also for the purpose of the advancement of general culture 
in order to build up the nation. He further remarked that research' 
should, as far as possible, be conducted in India and not abroad and it 
was most essential that facilities should be provided for the students to 
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carry on their- research after they came back to India. The Govern- 
ment of India had not been oblivions of their obligations with regard 
to the promotion of research and Mr. Chatterjee showed the progress 
that had been made in varions directions, but he said that the resolution 
could not be given effect to* immediately. “We can do so,” concluded 
Mr. Chatterjee, “ and we shall do so as soon as funds permit.” The 
motion was adopted without a division. 

Another resolution which deserves mention because of its importance 

to labour was moved in the Council of State 
Latonr. 1^^ Chadwick on the 31st January recom- 

mending that no action be taken on the Draft Convention relating to 
Workmen’s compensation in agriculture and the recommendations con- 
cerning social insurance in agriculture adopted by the 3rd session of 
the Inteniational Labour Conference at Geneva in 1921. In commend- 
ing his proposition Mr. Chadwick contended that it was premature to 
apply the Draft Convention to India because it would prevent Govern- 
ment from introducing any scheme of Workmen’s Compensation -until 
they were prepared to extend that scheme to all agricultural workers. 
It was obVious that a scheme of compensation for every villager, for 
every small boy who tended the cattle or goats was impossible. The 
resolution was supported by Lala Ram Saran Das, Lala Sukhbir Singh 
and Mr. Khaparde. Mr. Sastri moved an amendment that an enquiry 
he made as to what action in regard to these matters was practicable and 
necessary in the case of organised plantations like those of tea, rubber 
and sugar and that the results of the enquiry be reported to the Council. 
Mr. Kale supported both the resolution and the amendment; while 
Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas opposed the amendment but supported the reso- 
lution. The amendment was lost and the resolution was' carried. 

Mr. Chadwick moved another resolution that legislation to enforce 
„ , . , recommendations concerning the protection of 

'woracn wage- ^j^omen wage-earners, the night work of women 
and children and young persons employed in 
agriculture and the living in conditions of agricultural workers adopted 
by the 3rd session of the International Labour Conference at Geneva 
in 1921 should not be introduced at the present time. An amendment 
similar to that to the previous resolution was moved by Mr. Sastri and 
negatived. Mr. Chadwick’s resolution was adopted without a division. 
The same resolutions were moved by Mr. Ley in the Legislative Assembly 
on the 1st February where also an interesting discussion took place in 
the^ course of which Mr. .Joshi put forward the labour point of view 
and wanted to amend the resolutions on the same lines as Mr. Sastri had 
sought to amend them in the Council of State. The amendments were, 
however, negatived and the resolutions were adopted, without a division, 
by the Legislative Assembly. 


Budget. 

A-: in previous years, the budget for 1923-24,- which was introduced 
< c 1 . Finance Member, Sir Basil 

* *' ‘ ^ • Blackett on the 1st March, was the subject 

alike of very^ c.areful scrutiny and highly interesting discussion. He 
kcg.in by paying a warm tribute to the labours of his 'predecessor, and 
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•of Lord Inclicape and liis Committee. Summarising tlie Revised esti- 
mates for 1922-23, the finance Member explained how the anticipated 
deficit of 9 crores was expected to be nearly doubled, the latest estimate 
being 17| crores. The saving under Expenditure was over 4 crores, 
being malie up of a saving of 1-86 crores undSr interest charges owing 
to a half year’s^ interest oh the bulk of the borrowing of that year being 
payable only next year, of a saving in military expenditure of ^ crore, 
notwithstanding an increase of If crores for Waziristan and 2f crores 
on demobilisation charges, and of 1’21 crores under civil expenditure 
due mainly to retrenchments already effected. Revenue was down by 
124 crores, in spite of the excess receipts of nearly one crore from opium 
and salt. The chief disappointments were 3-4 crores less under Income 
Tax owing to heavy refunds in Calcutta as a result of the adjustment 
system under the former Act; 3T2 crores under Customs, half the loss 
being due to a drop in both import and of price of sugar; *94 crore under 
Posts and Telegraphs and 5*86 crores under Railways. 

The Einance Member next surveyed India’s present financial posi- 

„ , tion from the point of view of a newcomer. 

Present Financial position. „ ^ 

deficit. The accumulated total of these deficits amounts to no less than 
•an overspending of 100 crores. Apart from Revenue deficits we have 
spent many crores on unproductive purposes. Moreover, besides the 
deficit of the Central Government the recurring deficits of provincial 
Governments and local bodies throughout India must not be forgotten. 
Thirty-one crores of this deficit have been covered by the creation of 
paper money representing nothing but the I. 0. TJ.’s of the Government 
■of India.” This meant taxation by inflation, “ The remainder 
' amounting to, 69 crores has been raised by borrowing. Moreover to the 
■extent of 22 crores the borrowing has thus far taken the form of issues 
of Treasury Bills to the'public, and Treasury Bills were an evil even in 
England where the money market was much more elastic than in India.” 
This was one view of the picture. “ But,” continued Sir Basil Blackett, 
“ the deficit can be looked at from another point of view when again its 
evil effects are prominent. In the budget for 1923-24 the charge fon 
interest would be at least 6^ crores less had it not been for these accu- 
mulated deficits . . . Moreover the continued deficits are threatening to 
impair India’s credit both at Home and abroad, and increasing the 
-cost of borrowing whether for covering deficits or for new capital ex- 
penditure.” Turning to the growth of the' public debt the Finance 
Member said: “India’s debt has grown from a total of 411 crores on 
The 31st March 1914 to an estimated total of 781 crores on the 31st 
March 1923 .... 557 crores of this is classed as productive and 224 as 
ordinary or unproductive. The proportion of productive to unproduc- 
tive d^t is naturally one which looks strikingly good to anyone who 
thinks of Great Britain’s figure of £7,500 millions of debt, all of which 
has gone in powder and shot. But the comparison must not blind us 
To the fact that since March 1914 the total debt has increased by 370 
■crores and the unproductive debt by 227 crores,. and we must not forget 
that the yield on the part of our productive debt which is invested in 
Railways has not been sufficient in the last two years to meet the inter- 
est charges.” This picture necessitated the most careful consideration 
of ways and means to- improve India’s financial situation. Inflation as 
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an instruiD.ent of relief liad to be ruled out. There vrere limits to 
borrowing, set by the quantity of money available and the capacity of 
the borrower to meet interest charges. India’s salvation lay in the 
country meeting her annual expenditure, whether on Capital or on 
E^venue account, out orf her own savings. The habit of investments 
must be stimulated. The system of Post Offite Cash Certificates seemed 
to possess great possibilities of development. 

As regards Currency and Exchange, the Einance Member expressed 

the opinion tliat provided the era of unbalanced 
Exchange. budgets ceased, the position could be regarded 

with some satisfaction. India’s export trade was slowly improving 
and Currency reserves were strong. The Eupee sterling exchange had 
improved and there had been a satisfactory fall in prices. But he did 
not consider the time to be ripe 3'et for adopting a new policr* in regard 
to exchange. No sanctity attached to any special rate of exchange. 
The only criterion was what rate best suited India’s needs. A higher 
rate of exchange would make considerable differenceJ;o interest charges 
on the sterling debt. But a higher rate also might involve a restriction 
of Indfia’s export trade and a readjustment of internal prices. Stabilitj- 
was the goal to be aimed at but should not be pursued prematurely. 

The Einance Member then passed on to the estimates of expenditure 
T-. - r inoTo;, ^or 1923-24. Except in the Military and, to 

Estimates for 1923-24. ^ certain extent, in the Post and Telegraph 

Budget, the suggestions of the Eetrenchment Committee could not, for 
want of time, be fully incorporated in the detailed estimates then placed 
before the House. A lump reduction had, however, been made after 
allowing for inevitable delay in giving full effects to the Committee’st 
proposals, and for extra expenditure in closing down establishments. 

- Details, he promised, would be submitted to the House before the 
demands for reduced figures were voted on. In the non-military por- 
tion of the Budget excluding interest, the amount reduced was 4 crores 
which together with 2| crores by which the present Budget fell short 
of that for 1922-23 was only 2 crores less than the Committee’s propo- 
sals. The Military expenditure was taken at 62 crores . . . or 5|- crores- 
less than the last budget. The reductions pivoted on substantial cuts 
in the strength of the British and the Indian troops, which were still, 
under discussion with His Majesty’s Government. If all the Eetrench- 
ment Committee’s proposals could have been brought into operation 
forthwith and their financial effects fully secured by the 1st April 192-3, 
the military expenditure would have been 5T|- crores. Tbe difference of 
4j crores was due partly to the special expenditure in Waziristan (If, 
crores) and, partly, as in the case of civil expenditure, to inevitable 
delay in carrying out the proposals. 

The total gross expenditure including the working expenses' of com- 
mercial departments was 204J crores or 11 crores less than in the 
previous budget, notwithstanding an increase of 1| crores under interest 
charges. ^ The gross revenue was estimated at 19S| crores, leaving, on 
the existing taxation, a deficit of 5-85 crores. The "revenue forecast was 
based on the assumption that trade conditions would continue much as 
they were. A small growth such as might normally be expected from 
year to year had been allowed for; no expectation of any early hooni 
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in foreign trade liad been permitted to colour tbe estimates. The rate'- 
of exchange \ras assumed for tlie purposes of tbe, estimates at 16^Z. 

In respect- of vrajs and means tbe total liabilities in 1922-23, over 
„ , and above wbat bad been met from Revenue, 

ays an means. were 106 crores including tbe Railway capital 

outlay of 21‘4 crores, loans to provincial Governments 11’4 crores, dis- 
charge of Treasury Bills 40-6 crores and of funded debt 12'4 crores. 
These vere met mainly by tbe rupee loan of 47 crores and tbe sterling, 
loan of 314 millions. 


Next year the total liabilities- were estimated at 67 crores iticluding - 
• the Railway capital outlay of 384 crores, loans to Provincial Govern- 
ments 134 crores, discharges of Treasury Bills 54 crores and. funded 
debt 5 crores. Tbe loans next year-were assumed for tbe estimates at 
£15'millions in sterling and 25 crores in rupees. Tbe Government would 
reqiiire to remit £27 million to London, but tbe Pinance Member could 
not at tbe moment particularise tbe exact method of effecting tbe re- 
mittance. 


Tbe Pinance Member regretted that no beginning could be made 
this year in reducing provincial contributions, but urged all who bad 
that interest at heart to support him in securing a balanced Central 
Budget as by doing so they would be hastening tbe day when tbe contri- 
butions could be reduced. Tbe total deficit of 5‘85 crores could be re- 
duced to 4'26 crores by crediting to revenue tbe interest on securities in 
tbe Gold Standard Reserve in addition to that on securities in tbe Paper 
Currency Reserve which latter was approved by tbe House for tbe finan- 
cial year 1922-23. ^ew taxation was necessary to make up tbe uncovered- 
deficit of 4’26 crores. Several crores in tbe military expenditure and a- 
considerable additional amount in tbe non-military expenditure represent 
non-recuiTent expenditure due to “ lag ” and “ terminal ” charges 
connected with the proposals of tbe Incbcape Committee. But these 
sources of saving were largely illusory and did not justify tbe deficit 
being allowed to continue for another year. Over 2 crores of tbe cut 
. made in tbe military budget represented non-recurrinor savings. Simi- 
lar considerations applied to other cuts, both in tbe military and tbe 
non-military budget, particularly in the Railway budget. Tbe only- 
practicable tax was tbe raising of tbe salt duty to Rs. 2-8 per maund. 
This was expected to yield 4| crores in 1923-24 and would leave a small 
surplus of 24 lakhs. . Some terminal charges threatened to continue 
into 1924-25. There was no certainty that tbe budget for 1924-25 
would balance on tbe basis of present taxation. No beginning bad been 
.made towards making good past deficits, or paving tbe way towards a 
reduction of provincial contributions. Presh taxation seemed to be- 
tbe only remedy. It might be unpleasant but was preferable to recur- 
ring deficits. The Pinance Member concluded with an appeal to tbe 
House for an united effort to get India’s finances out of tbe vicious 
current which was threatening to drag the country down on to tbe 
rocks of insolvency. 


Tbe general discussion on tbe budget took place in tbe Assembly on 

tbe 5tb and 6tb March in tbe course of which 
General discussion in the jggg 4Q speakers took part. Satisfac- 

tion was expressed at tbe manner in which tbe 
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J^Dnuce 3Ieralter liad handled the budget, the retrenchments made as a 
rc-snlt of the recommendations of the Inchcape Com:mttee 'uere appre- 
ciated, hut criticism uas still directed against the military expenditure 
irhich uas considered to be very high and it -was suggested that the 
hudiret deficit could be mdl by making a fuller use of the recommenda- 
tions of the Eetrenchment Committee if they tVere given efiect to to a 
jrreater extent than the Government had done. Though there was a 
E'eneral desire that the budget should be balanced the salt tax was 
strongly opposed. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar regretted the delay in the deci- 
sion regarding the admission of Indians to ancillary services and the 
reduction in the grant for providing improved accommodation for thd 
Indian sepoy. He also drew attention to the present inequitable capi- 
tation grants and urged that the deficit be, if possible, covered by a ' 
lurther" reduction and contended that it would be politically unwise to 
cover it by the salt tax. Hr. Seshagiri Aiyar feared that the policy of 
civilising *the Hahsuds would bleed India white, and advocated a reduc- 
tion in passenger fares and the stabilisation of exchange. Sir Gordon 
Fraser and Sir Hontagu Webb urged a reduction in tbe amount of salt 
tax and .the former suggested- that the deficit be met by a temporary 
surcharge of half an anna per rupee in respect of income-tax, super-tax 
ar.d customs collections. He also advocated the retention of the export 
dutv on raw hides and skins at 15 per cent. , Sir Hontagu Webb pleaded 
inr a four anna silver duh- and expressed his agreement with the Finance 
^f'leiuher that the time had not yet come for final attempts towards stabi- 
lising exchange. Hr. Samarth claimed that certain charges amounting 
to liule less than foiir crores of rupees had beepi wrongly charged to the 
leveiuie account and should, according to well accepted principles he 
charged to the capital account which would practically wipe off the 
deficit. These were charges relating to the construction of works which 
would benefit posterity and for which the present generation was nok 
ju-tincd in paying. An export duty on petrol was also suggested, and 
Hr. .Tamnadns Dwarkadas asked for an export duty on Jute, as a means 
cf meeting the deficit. Hr. Innes showed .that the suggestion for an 
cxT;:-:t duty on petrol was unacceptable as it would injure that trade 
■ill.] miirht force the Burma oil companies to raise the price of kerosene 
oil fo cover their loss over petrol; the result would be that the Govem- 
ine.’it would get less revenue and the Indian consumer of kerosene wotfid 
’'c Lit. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief claimed that the re- 
du.- iions proposed were real and substantial, covered the whole field of 
UiiHt.'i'.y expenditure and included a considerable reduction in tbe num- 
L'-r <ti fighting troops both Indian and British. But he could not 
-uLscribc to the hope expressed by the Inchcape Committee tha't in 
the military budget might be reduced to Es. 50 crores. In giv- 
y.-i: IrU conruiTonce to the cuts, the Commander-in-Chief said, he had 
Fy; piininriiy influenced by the paramount need of balancing the 
h-ulcct and also by tbe better conditions, both internal and external, 
'■h.if 1. yvfdvc months ago were such as not to justify the risks which he 
" taking. His ExceEency declined to admit that the army 

< ::Lcr ton efficient or too strong for the country’s needs, but he felt 
;::a‘ t!;e Govc-rnmeut would be justified jn taking some of the risks 
.r. iroTii an exclusivelv military point of view when they were 

' with a financial disaster which an unbalanced budget would 
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force upon tlie country. He assured the House that the reductions 
:would leave the fundamental organisation of the army practically un- 
impaired. He hoped that . the final settlement of the problem of 
Waziristan vould • soon* be achieved and with peace in this turbulent 
country there would be a considerable reduction in their financial com- 
mitments. His Excellency expressed his entire sympathy wi,th Sir 
Sivaswam}^ Aiyar’s advocac}^ for improved accommodation for the Indian 
sepoy and for an equitable and just settlement of the capitation grants. 
•Sir Basil Blackett in winding up the debate adhered to the position 
which he had taken up on the 1st March. He assured the House that 
further reductions beyond those included in the estimates were impossi- 
ble. Alternatives of taxation, such as the silver duty or cotton duty, 
would provide only a partial remedy and would be more burdensome 
economically on the poor than the salt tax; moreover, all these alter- 
natives had already been carefully examined by the Government. Sir 
Basil promised to consider Sir Gordon Eraser’s- suggestion in respect of 
the surcharge on income-tax and customs collections. In defending the 
proposed salt tax the Finance Member assured the House that the Gov- 
ernment had not light-heartedlj^ decided upon it, but was honestly 
convinced that among all the other experiments it would do the least 
damage economically and would most easily cover the -deficit. The- 
Finance Member in opposing Mr. Samarth’s suggestion for the transfer 
of certain charges to capital expenditure remarked : “ I do hope that the- 
House will not be led away into by-paths in which deficits will suddenly 
reappear as surpluses. It is so easy to manipulate accounts. But what 
is the position at the end of the year supposing you say that this or that 
building is a capital expenditure, this or that expenditure on irrigation 
which will not yield any revenue, — most of which indeed involves ex- 
penditure in tlie future years? Once you have got a building, you have 
got to maintain and repair it. You say it is a capital charge and there- 
fore you are not going to charge it to Eevenue. It is not part of the 
revenue of the year. Supposing 4 crores are spent in that way in the 
year; at the end of the year your unproductive debt is 4 crores higher, 
you have got to find interest. You have indeed got an additional asset 
which may possibly be a costly one. There is the cost of keeping it up. 
It would merely mean the piling up of unproductive debt.” He main- 
tained that the waiting policy was the best in respect of exchange at 
the present moment. The Finance Member also opposed further reduc- 
tion in railway expenses because he felt that to invent a surplus at the 
cost of repairs and renewals would be undesirable finance. In conclu- 
sion, the Finance Member held that the House having agreed to cover 
the deficit it would find that the Government’s suggestion to meet it 
by the salt tax was the best. 

The general discussion on the budget in the Council of State took 

place on the 7th March when 13 non-official 
Genial ^scussion in the members participated in it. The opposition 
ounci 0 a e. strong in the Cotmcil 

of State as in the Assembly, while the demand for the reduction of mili- 
tary expenditure was almost as strong. The budget as a whole met with 
a warm reception, Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy calling it “ a common 
sens^ budget based on well-recognised canons of taxation.” Professor 
Hale said that he would rather leave the deficit uncovered than permit 
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tions in the estimates was naturally limited, but the Assembly neverthe- 


less made the followino; reductions: — 

^ . Es. , 

-Customs . . 4,00,000 

Eailways .......... ,50,00,000 

Railways ......... 1,14,00,000 

General Administration 5,10,000 

Stamps 1 

Miscellaneous; Public Services" Commission . . 3,00,000 


Total . 1,76,10,001 


Of these cuts the Governor General in Council has decided to restore 
the cuts of Es. 1,14,00,000 under Eailways and Es. 3,00,000 under Mis- 
cellaneous, 


When the Finance Bill came up for discussion on the 19th March, 

the Finance Member stated that the estimates 
Finance B . expenditure including Es. 9,00,000 which 

was regarded as a necessary provision for supplementary grants and 
which would probably be required to replace the cuts rqade by the 
Assembly, amounted to Es. 1,33,85,62,999 while the estimates of re- 
venue came up to 1,30,16,42,000 making the deficit on that basis 
Es. 3,68,83,999. The salt tax was strongly opposed and after a four 
hours’ discussion the Assembly failed to secure a formula which would 
cover the deficit by a form of taxation acceptable to the House. At the 
suggestion of Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar the Assembly adjourned and an in- 
formal conference was held with a view to discovering if some sort of 
agreement could be reached, but the conference proved abortive. The 
Bill came up again on the 20th March when it was strongly defended by 
Sir Basil Blackett, Sir- Malcolm Hailey and Mr. Innes who maintained 
the economic soundness of the salt tax. They assured the House that 
it was after a searching examination of the taxation schedule that they 
had decided that the salt tax offered the only and final solution of their 
difficulties. They were aware that last year this tax had been ref-ised, 
but there was a world of difference ' between the circumstances 'then 
prevailing and those of the present year. All possibilities of retrench- 
ment had been examined and the Government had loyally carried out 
the retrenchments in expenditure recommended by the Inchcape Com- 
mittee. The Budget was indeed based on the somewhat sanguine assump- 
tion th^t all the cuts recommended by that Committee would be put into 
force with the least possible delay.'' They were iiow jjresenting to -the 
world the spectacle of having tried all possible cuts and still failing to 
meet the deficit. Impaired credit, it was urged, would mean higher 
interest payments on "borrowings both in India and in England. After 
the failure at tlTe informal conference to arrive at an agreement, when 
political, sentimental and all other considerations put forward by the 
opponents of the salt tax had been fully weighed, the Government had 
not lightly decided to go on with a proposal which raised constitutional 
implications such as might involve the Yicefoy in the heavy respon- 
sibilityfor coming to a decision on a question of so momentous a nature. 
In asking the Assembly to take this last important : decision the" Home 
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Member said; “The one thing that we want now is a courageous and 
a consistent attempt to get into a position where we can at last see 
daylight. If it requires'' courage on your part, believe me you are not 
alone in that. It has required on our part dlso courage, for we kiibw 
ihat we run the risk of incurring much criticism, much misrepresentation, 

and even discontent It is only by facing the situation now that 

you can put the finances of India into a condition when India itself can, 
with something like a serene outlook on the future, set to work to re- 
adjust its relations with the Provinces, to provide Slinistcrs, who efre 
the chief agents of reform in the Provinces, with means to make their 
provision real, it is only then that you can look with anything like a 
clear and serene vision on the future.” Examining the economic efiecl 
of the salt tax Mr. Innes pointed out that it would he negligible when 
they remembered that at a time of considerable case due to the fall in 
prices, specially in foodgrains such as wheat, the poor would not feel 
the burden of three annas per head per annum in which was also in- 
cluded the consumption of salt by cattle. In spite of the official speeches, 
the non-offi.cial composition was unbending. Political objections were 
raised in opposition to the measure and the constitutional and financial 
issues involved were emphasised. Mr. Rangachariar feared that by 
'doubling the salt tax the Government was proposing a permanent source 
of revenue for standardising their expenditure at this year’s level. He 
thought that India’s credit stood sufficiently high not to bo impaired by 
a small deficit. Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas appealed to Government not 
to insist on salt tax as it would be a messenger of revolution and wotild 
be followed by grave constitutional consequences. The other opponents 
to the salt tax were Dr. Gour, Mr. W. Hussanally, Sir Montagu "Webb, 
Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar, Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, and Mr. Man- 
mohandas Ramji. Chaudhri Shahabuddin’s motion to raise the salt 
tax to Rs. 2 in place of Rs. 2-8 as suggested by Government was rejected 
by 55 votes to 48, and finally Mr. Rangachariar’s motion rejecting the 
proposed enhancement and maintaining the present rate was carried by 
59 votes against 44. Mr. Rangachariar’s attempt to retain the 15 per 
cent, export duty on hides and skins received little support and Sir 
Montagu Webb’s suggestion, which was not made until the last stage 
of the debate, for drawing upon the Gold Standard Reserve to meet the 
gap was described by tbe Pinance Member as the most unsound of all 
the unsound suggestions which Sir Montagu had put forward, founder- 
ing deeper and deeper in sentimental finance with each stage of the 
crisis. Reference has already been made to the President’s ruling that 
proposals for taxation could only be embodied in the Finance Bill H they 
were made by a member of the Executive Council, and such discussion 
as there was on alternative taxation showed that there was no alternative 
which would not meet with considerable opposition from some quarter 
or other and no second proposal which was -likely to command both 
the support of the Government and the approval of a majority in the- 
Assembly. Eventually the Finance Bill as amended hy Mr. Rann-a- 
chariar’s motion in respect of the salt tax was carried. * ° 

The Finance Bill, as recommended by the Governor General, came 
np hefore the Council of State on the 23rd March and was passed hy a 
majori-ty of 28_votes against 10. By this decision the Council of State ‘ 
reversed the vote of the Legislative 'Ass'emhly in respect of the salt 'duty. 
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and fixed it at Rs. 2-S-O as originally proposed by Government. Here 
also the salt lax was severely opposed bj’- several non-official members 
including [Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, Professor Ki^le and Mr. Lalubbai Samal- 
das. Sir Manoclcjee J)adabboy remarked that tbe consideration of 
money bills was primarily tbe concern of tbe Assembly and no sucb 
grave emergency bad arisen as to necessitate tbe Council of State being 
invited to overrule tbe decision of tbe other House. Tbe European non- 
official view was expressed by Sir Alexander Murray wbo was satisfied 
^ that all possible cuts bad been made in expenditure and that tbe salt 
tax was tbe least objectionable. Tbe Mabaraja of Darbbanga, tbe Raja 
of Kollengode and Colonel Sir Umar Hayat Edian were among those who 
STipported the tax and were prepared to face tbe public odium because 
they were convinced that tbe salt tax was tbe best. 

On tbe 26tb March with crowded public galleries and a record 
attendance tbe Assembly met in an atmosphere of tense excitement to 
consider tbe recommendation of tbe Governor General to pass 
tbe Einance Bill in tbe form in which it had emerged from the Council 
of State. Sir Basil Blackett impressed upon it tbe serious financial 
decision it bad to take and appealed for united action in order to balance 
the budget. ‘Mr. J amnadas Hwarkadas contended that the financial and 
political aspects could not bo separated and asked the House to benefit bj 
the past experience and not to pass the tax to which India to every man 
stood opposed. Sir Campbell Rhodes remarked that the poor man did 
not complain of such a small rise in salt tax but an uncovered deficit 
would mean a burden on tbe poor by bringing about inflation and he 
asked the House to remember that on their action would depend tbe 
rate of interest on their impending loans. Sii’ Montagu Webb said that 
tbe imposition of the salt tax in tbe manner in which it was being 
done in tbe face of tbe opposition of tbe Assembly, was fraught with > 
danger to tbe successful development of tbe Reforms. He reminded 
Government of tbe fine record of tbe Assembly which had agreed to 
several millions sterling of taxation within the last two years and he 
appealed to Government not to insist on covering the “ office-made ” 
deficit. Sir Malcolm Hailey emphatically denied that Whitehall had 
pressed for the salt tax and asked tbe House to keep in view that tbe 
proposal bad been made by Government of its own initiative. It bad 
not been made in European interests or to put tbe Government in funds 
for any forward militaiy policy or to further any other scheme of theirs, 
but solely in tbe interests of India alone and her credit which would be 
in danger if tbe budget remained unbalanced. Sir Malcolm claimed 
that never before bad the Government been more ready to investigate 
alternative methods of taxation but tbe non-officials had failed to 
advance any with a fair prospect of acceptance by tbe House. Tbe 
adverse effect on business of tbe existing state of finances could not be 
over emphasised, and tbe steps tbe Government were taking under tbe 
reserved powers were perfectly constitutional ; no one bad ever suggested 
that sucb powers should be kept only for show and not for use; Govern- 
ment were satisfied that the occasion fully justified their resort to them. 
Tbe Home Member refused to believe that it would break up tbe reforms ; 
it was by no means a death blow to the reforms, but an opportunity for 
tbe reforms as it offerred tbe Assembly an occasion to complete its good 
work ‘and to raise its status which in the eyes of tbe world must depend 
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officer in. tlie course of an iiiTestigation. In tlie Assembly an amend- 
ment was carried against Government wliicb would bare meant that the 
accused would have been allowed to inspect any such, statement made by 
-a prosecution witness. On bebalf of tbe Government it was urged tbat 
tbis course wozild be feiy detrimental to the public interests. Tbe 
-course finally taken in tbe Council of State was tbe result of a compro- 
mise and it does not allow inspection of sucb statements to tbe accused; 
but if be desires, be must be given a copy of tbe statements unless tbe 
Court is of opinion tbat any part of tbe statement is not relevant to tbe 
"subject matter of tbe inquiry of trial or on tbe other band tbat its 
-disclosure to tbe accused is not essential in tbe interests of justice 
and is inexpedient in tbe public interests. Tbat is, even tbougb tbe 
disclosure of sucb a statement to an accused person may be inex- 
pedient in tbe public interests, it must, on tbe clause as finally re- 
drafted, be given to tbe accused if it is essential in tbe interests of 
justice. Two other changes made by tbe Council of State in the 
amendments made by tbe Assembly related to sections 195 and 406. 
The amendment of section 195 as proposed by Government did not call 
for very considerable comment in either House. There was, however, 
much discussion on tbe proposed new section 406 which deals with 
appeals from orders requiring security for keeping tbe peace or for good 
behaviour. At tbe present time orders requiring security for keeping 
■the peace are not subject to appeals, and orders requiring security for 
good behaviour are only appealable if made by a magistrate other than 
a District Magistrate or a Presidency Magistrate. Under tbe section, 
as ultimately amended, appeals will lie in aU these cases. formally 
they will lie from tbe Presidency Magistrate to tbe High Court and from 
any other magistrate to tbe Court of Sessions, but tbe Local Govern- 
ment has been given power to direct by notification in tbe gazette tbat 
in any district appeals from sucb orders made by magistrates other than 
District Magistrates or Presidency Magistrates shall lie to tbe District 
Magistrate and not to tbe Court of Sessions. Tbougb for want of space 
a fuller examination of these provisions, mostly of a technical nature, 
has not been possible, it should not be forgotten tbat tbe Bill, as finally 
amended, makes many changes in tbe law of criminal procedure which 
it may be hoped will effect considerable improvements. 

Tbe most important measure, however, because of its scope, its 

effect on Indian politics, and tbe manner in 
Racial Distinctions Act. -n-bicb it has solved one of the oldest contro- 
versies in India, was tbe Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1923, popularly 
known as tbe Hacial Distinctions Act. It will be remembered tbat 
Mr. Samartb moved a resolution demanding tbe abolition of all racial 
.distinctions and tbat resolution with certain amendments was carried 
in September 1921. A Committee, with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru as 
President, on which legal talent and European and Indian interests were 
adequately represented was appointed and it made certain recommenda- 
tions on which tbe Bill was mainly based. There were, however, two 
departures from those recommendations : tbe definition of tbe European 
'British subject was widened so as to include Colonials and a provision 
was made to tbe effect tbat in’ tbe case of persons subject to the Haval 
Discipline Act, the Army Act or tbe Air .Force Act, when accused of 
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certain offences, the Advocate General would bo bound, if instructed by 
a competent authority, to move tbe High Court for the transfer of tbe 
case to that Court and that Court would be bound thereupon to transfer 
the case. Among the mo&t important alterations in Criminal Procedure 
which the Act effects are the following: It enables all first class magis- 
trates, whether or not they are Europeans and Justice of the Peace, to 
inquire into or try offences in which Europeans are involved, though 
some limitations have been put upon the powers of 2nd and -jrd class 
magistrates, and trial by jury in the case of a European before a Dis- 
trict Magistrate has been abolished. It empowers Sessions Judges fo 
pass sentences of death, penal servitude, or imprisonment and fine, or 
any sentence other than whipping on Europeans just as they can on 
Indians. It gives both the European and the Indian British' suliject, 
when on his trial in a Court of Sessions or High Court, the right 
claim a jury consisting of a majorit}' of his own countrymen ; in regard 
to assessors an European accused can, in such a trial, claim that all the 
assessors shall be Europeans and the Indian can claim that they shall 
all be Indians, As against the verdicts of juries in racial cases there 
is an appeal provided to the High Court both on a matter of fact as well 
as on a matter of law — a provision which will, under the new procedure, 
enable the local Government to file an appeal against an order of 
^ acquittal passed in any such case whether the person acquitted is an 
European or an Indian. Special provisions have been made in Chapter 
XXXIII relating to cases, which would not ordinarily be tried by the 
Court of Sessions, in which European and Indian British subjects are 
concerned. The trying magistrate is to decide whether the case is one 
involving racial considerations vhich should be tried under the provi- 
sions of this Chapter; if- the magistrate rejects the claim that the case 
should be so tried an appeal lies to the Sessions Judge whose decision 
will be final. If it is decided that the case should be tried under the 
provisions of this chapter and it is a w.arrant case it will be committed 
for trial, unless the accused is discharged, to the CoTirt of Sessions; if 
it is a Summons case it will be referred to a Bench of two magistrates of 
the 1st class of whom one will be a European and the other an Indian. 
Provisions have also been made for reference to the Sessions Judge in case 
of difference of opinion between the two magistraics, and for appeals. 
It will thus be observed that in racial cases the jurisdiction of Indian 
Magistrates over the European accused and of European Magistrates 
over the Indian accused has been preserved. Lastly, tbe provisions in 
the nature of Habeas Corpus, contained in Chapter XXXTTI of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, have been so extended ns to confer on all 
High Courts in relation to all persons, whether Europeans, Indians or 
Eoreigners, the wide powers which they formerly possessed under 
section 456 of the Code in respect of European British subjects only. 
There was a good deal of discussion on this measure, several amend- 
"ments were moved and protests were entered against the two departures 
the Secretary of State had, in according his sanction to the introduction 
of the measure, made from the recommendations of the Committee. But 
it was recognised that it would be inadvisable, on the one hand to press 
those which went beyond the compromise arrive-d at bv the Committee 
and on the other hand to insist on such as- were entirely unacceptable to 
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GoTenuDent and niiglit wreck tke Bill. In agreeing to tke two depar- 
tures from the recommendations of the Committee against which strong 
protests had been entered the Assembly showed in no small measure the 
practical spirit in which it approaches such questions. The only 
change made by the Assembl}’’ was that it provided for appeals against 
sentences of whipping — a change which was opposed in the Assembly by 
the Government but to which, when actually made, they gave full effect 
by moving some necessary consequential amendments in the other 
chamber. It is significant that with an Indian in the Chair, in a 
spirit of enviable friendship and harmony, the Assembly set its seal of 
approval on a measure which, as the Home Member claimed, ought to 
go a long way in uniting Europeans and Indians in building up the 
political future of the country. The measure also received the approval 
of the Council of State. 

From the labour point of view, the TVorkmen’s Compensation Act 

was no less important than the Act just 
® Compc-nsntion i-gfeired to. Though marked by a spirit of 
caution, needful in a country like India where 
industrial life is in its infancy, it has the merit of seeking to avoid the 
evils of similar legislation in other countries by reducing to a minimum 
the scope for litigation. The principle that workmen should receive 
compensation for injuries suffered from accidents arising out of and in* 
the course of their employment has been accepted, and the Act is to 
come into operation on the 1st July, 1924. It is intended to benefit 
workers in factories and in mines; railway and tramway workmen; certain 
. classes of workers on ships; the great majorify of dock labourers; certain 
classes of persons employed in the building trades; telegraph and tele- 
phone linesmen; underground sewage workers; members of fire brigades; 
but persons who receive more than Es. 200, unless they are manual 
labourers or railway workers, are not eligible for compensation, and if 
workmen are drunk or disobey orders or remove safety devices they will 
not receive compensation for any accident which might in consequence 
result. In the case of fatal accidents, compensation ir^r adults i."; 30 
months wages of the deceased workman subject to a maximum of 
Es. 2,500. In the case of a minor, the compensation is Es. 200 which 
is intended to cover funeral expenses. "V^ere the workman suffers 
permanent injuries which did not result in death, compensation is on 
a different scale. For injuries which incapacitate a man completely for 
life, such as loss of eye sight, the compensation payable to an adult is 
Lis wages for 42 months, and to a minor his wages for 84 months. There 
is a maximum in each case of Es. 3,50b. If the injuries do not com- 
pletely disable the workman the compensation is to be based on the loss 
of the earning capacity. All these payments are to take the form of 
lump sums and would normally be paid by the employer. The case of 
temporary injuries is different. The rule here’ is that adults are to 
receive half their wages and minors two-thirds, subject in each case to 
a maximum of Es. 30 a month. Payments are to be made twice 
« monthly while disablement lasts. The waiting period before compensa- 

tion comes into operation is fixed at ten- days. Compensation is also 
payable in some cases for diseases which the workman might contract. 
Three such diseases — anthrax, lead poison and phosphorous poisoning — 
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are specified in the Bill, and special classes of workmen liable to contract- 
these diseases are named. If a workman in one of the specified classes 
contracts one of the scheduled diseases he will he entitled to compensa' 
tion. The Act provides for the administration and settlement of dis- 
putes by special commissioners. This is designed to avoid legal 
Intricacies and the delay of the ordinary civil courts. _ From the decision 
of the commissioner an appeal will lie to the High Court only on 
questions of law; and this only if the amount in dispute is at least 
Hs. 300. Further, if the parlies agree beforehand to abide by the 
decision of the commissioner, his decision will be final. Neither the- 
workman nor the employer can apply to the commissioner until an- 
endeavour has been made to settle the dispute by agreement. 


A few more Government measures of considerable importance might 

be briefly mentioned- The mines in India very' 
Tho Mmca Act. often employ labour less as individuals than as 
families, and this naturally makes any attempt to restrict the employ- 
ment of women and children in the mines one that should be circumspectly 
undertaken. The Mines Act passed last session therefore assumes consi- 
derable importance. It is progressive and definitely prohibits the employ^' 
inent and presence of children in mines, and looks forward to the time 
when the work of women can he dispensed with. The opportunity 
‘offerod by the amendment of the old Mines Act has also been taken to 
limit the hours of work in a mine to CO hours above ground and to Si- 
hours below ground per week and to prescribe a weekly holiday. 

The Act dealing with the suppression of traffic in women and chil- 
. _ _ dren is also one of considerable importance andl 

m \Yonwram! Children to have far-reaching effects. The- 
„ , Cantonments Bill which was introduced' 

r.-int«nmentR Bill. ^ toward.s the end of the session aims at 

liberalising the administration of cantonment areas on municipal lines. 
Another measure brought forward by Governiuent in response to the 
demand of Dr, Gour and other progressive members of the Legislative 
As'cmlily to settle doubts wliieh had arisen as to the capacity of wome.n 
to be enrolled and to practise as legal practitioners in Indian High 
Courts was also passed. 


Turning to non-official Bills, Mr. Faraat’s Bill to amend the 
n'li Murried Women’s Property Act, in order to- 

" ’ * ' 'i* ' *■ provide that a policy of insurance expressed on 

the face of it to be for the benefit of the wife or the wife and children 
of the imsurer shall automaticafly become a trust for their benefit, was 
passed into law. Mr. Latihe’s bill, known as the Hindu Ceremonial 
Fmolmnonts Bill, intended to obviate a judicial decision to the effect that 
a lion-ditary priest ontitlocl by custom or usage to officiate at particular 
ceremonies of a religious nature is entitled to claim his customary fees- 
whether he has been called in to officiate or not, which had been passed 
by the As.sembly in the previous session, was thrown out by the Council 

0!' a result of the objection urged by Sir Leslie 
auller and !Mr. Ivhaparde that it sought to destroy certain vested rights- 
without providing compensation for them. Maulvi Ahdul Kasem 
tuccrened in piloting his Mussulman Waqfs Registration Bill in a muck 
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simplified form and liis Code of Ci’iminal Procedure (Amendment) Bill 
dealing witli tlie legal status .of muklitars tlirougli tBe Assembly and 
these now await their passage in the Council of State before they are 
embodied in the law of the land. Two Bills of Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar, of 
which one has the effect of including certaiii classes of heirs which had 
hitherto been excluded* under the Hindu law from inheritance and the 
other of altering the ordei* of succession under the Hindu law in favour 
of certain classes of heirs, were passed by the Legislative Assembly, 
while his Bill regarding the prevention of deferred rebates was intro- 
duced and ordered to be circulated for opinion. A Legal Practitioners 
’(Amendment) Bill introduced by Mr. K. C. Neogy was referred to Select 
Committee. Dr. Gour again took a prominent part in the legislative 
work of the Assembly. His special Marriage (Amendment) Bill for 
which he has been figKing for a long time was passed by the Legislative 
Assembly, in a considerably different form from that in which it was 
introduced in that it made provision for the rights of succession of and 
to persons of Hindu and other kindred religions adopting the civil form 
of marriage, and is now to be laid before the Council of State. The 
report of the Select Committee on his Code of Civil Procedure (Amend- 
ment) Bill was presented, and his Legal Practitioners (Amendment) Bill 
was referred to a Select Committee. The motion to refer his Indian 
Contract (Amendment) Bill to a Select Committee was lost and that 
regarding liis Adoption Pcgistration Bill was withdrawn. The motion 
to refer his Hindu Coparceners Liability Bill to Select Committee was 
also lost. Sfr. Itangachariar’s Code of Criminal Procedure (Amend- 
ment) Bill was referred to Select Committee, but the motion to refer his 
Transfer of Properly (Amendment) Bill to a Select Committee was lost. 
Several Bills including these introduced by Mr. M. H. Beddi Garu, 
Lala Girdhari Lai Agarwala and Mr. K. Muppil Nayar are pending at 
various stages. 


Gonchtsion. 

The foregoing facts afford ample justification for the claim made 
earlier in this review that the last Delhi Session would remain the most 
important in the history of the present Legislature. Judging bj the 
imporlant answers elicited, resolutions passed, and legislation achieved, 
the supporters of the reforms may well be proud of what those who have 
worked them have been able to accomplish. And when one realises the 
pertinacity with which members follow their subjects, their grasp of 
complicated questions, the ability and independence which they bring 
to bear on their work, and the jealousy with which they guard their 
rights, privileges and powers, one cannot help admiring their devotion 
and their sense of duty. A session during which a policy of discrimi- 
nating protection was adopted, and a. step of great significance on the- 
vexed question of Company versus State management of railways was 
taken would, independently of other achievements, remain a record 
session to the Indian politician. But when these successes are measured 
along with the passage of an Act like the Eacial Distinctions Act — the 
product of a spirit of reasonableness and readiness to sacrifice opinions 
for the sake of agreement, which put an end to a controversy of over -40 
years’ standing, no one can successfully persist in belittling the value of 
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tlic reformed constitution. To tliose wlio seek to minimise tliis record 
bv accusing non-ofScial members of Having been dominated by a spirit 
ot compromise, tEe ansver is clear and simple; it is tHe essence of 
political sagacity to take tHe best wHicH is available ratber tban to 
imperil substantial gains by disrupting tbe atmosphere of Harmony and 
good will vrHicH Has yielded such eminent results. That the certifica- 
tion of the Salt Tax came as a disappointment to many persons, is 
undeniable, but the occasional occurrence of incidents such as this is a 
necessary concomitant to the present transitional constitution. Taking 
the record of the Legislature as a whole, it would be idle to minimise ^ 
the magnitude of its achievements. The steady and far-reaching in- , 
fiuence it Has exerted over every branch of the Executive is not to be 
shaken by a rare employment of the Governor General’s “ reserve 
powers. This influence has laid a sure and firm foundation for the 
future structure of responsibility; and those by whose efforts it has been 
consolidated may rest assured that they have won for themselves a place 
of honour in the history of this country. 


t 
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Will February 1923. 

MESSAGES OE CONGEATULATION ON THE BIRTH OE HER ROYAL 

HIGHNESS PRINCESS MARY’S SON. 

Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Aiyar (Madras : Nominated Non-Official) : Before 
the regular business of the day begins, I ask your permission, Sir, to move 
a Resolution which I am quite sure will be carried with acclamation by the 
whole House. We saw an announcement in the papers the other day that 
Her Royal Highness Princess Mary had a son born to her. That makes the 
first grandson to His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor. Sir, according 
to Hindu ideas the very name of a king signifies that he gladdens the hearts 
of people and a true subject is he who rejoices in the success and happiness 
•of the Royal household. Sir, we are very happy that His Imperial Majesty 
has the first grandson through his daughter, Princess Mary. We wish you, 
Sir, to convey to the Princess our hearty congratulations on the birth of a 
son and to His Imperial Majesty our felicitations on the birth of a grandson. 

" Mr. N. M. Samarth (Bombay : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I associate 
myself with what has fallen from Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar, and I have been asked 
by the National Party to request you to convey the same message to His 
Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor. 

Sir Campbell Rhodes (Bengal : European) : Sir, on behalf of the non- 
official European community, I have much pleasure in endorsing the Reso- 
lution proposed in such eloquent terms by my Honourable friend, Mr. Seshagiri 
Aiyar. The general rejoicing throughout the Empire at the birth of a son 
to the daughter of our beloved Emperor will be echoed widely throughout 
this land, where the advent of a son and heir is not only a happy social event 
but is also an event of deep religious significance. I heartily support the pro- 
posal. 

Dr. Nand Lai (West Punjab : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I most heartily 
share the view which has been placed before this Assembly by my learned 
friend, Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar. The birth of a son is an indication of great 
happiness, and I think the whole Empire will rejoice in it. With these few 
■remarks I support the motion. 

Mr. President : The question is that the President be instructed to con- 
vey an expression of the profound pleasure and thankfulness of the Legis- 
la-tive Assembly at the birth of a son to Princess Mary ; and that a dutiful 
and royal message be conveyed to His Majesty the King-Emperor of the 
-pleasure of the Legislative Assembly at the birth of a grandson. 

The motion was adopted. 
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24th Jamianj 1923. 

POLICY OF HIS SIAJESTY’S GOVEENSIENT WITH EEFEEENCE TO- 
THE GOIJEENIUEET OF INDIA ACT. 

Tlie Honouratle Sir Malcolm Hailey (Home Member) : Sir, I liave to 
lay on tie table a copy of a despatch from His Majesty's Secretary of State 
for India, Public No, 62, dated the 2nd November, 1922, regarding the policy 
of His Maiesty’s Government with reference to the Government of India 
Act, ^ ‘ . 

Eao Bahadnr T. Rangachariar (Madras City : Non-Mubammadan. 
Urban) : Are copies available to the Members ? 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey ; Certainly. 


Public, 
No, C2. 


India Office, London, 
Snd November, 1922. 


To niF Exceixekcv tee Ejodt Hokodeabi-e tee Goveekop. Gekeeae of India in Codncie,' 
Mr LoV.d, 

Jlorothan a year lias elapsed since Your Excclioncy’s GovoiDDient forwarded to mypredc-- 
ccssor the report of a debate -ndiich took place in tbe Legis-- 
latire Assembly in September of last year, as a result of wluch- 
a motion was carried recommending that the Secretary of State 
fbould l)c infonned that tlio Assembly was of opinion that the progress made by India on the- 
path to responsible government warrants a rc-cxamination or revision of the constitution at 
an earlier date than 1029. On the 28tl) Pebruaiy last my predecessor stated, in reply to a ques-- 
tion put to liim in tbo House of Commons, that he intended to address a Despatch to Your 
Excellency’s Government in reply to this motion, vvhicb -n'ould follow generally the lines of his 
speocli in the course of the debate on the address a fortnight earlier. Circumstances, however,- 
jiroventod the {iiifilmcnt of this intention, and since it has fallen to myself to make the reply 
which it is desirable that the Assembly should receive, I do not imagine that Your Excellency’s 
Govcmiiicnt will have expected that 1 should address myself to BO large and important a ques-- 
tion uitliout niiituro consideration, even though some further delay was involved. 

2. The rtsull ot my consideration is that I have little to add to, and nothing to qualify 
in, the statement of the c.nse made by my prcdcccs.sor in the concluding portions of his speech 
in the House of Commons on the Mth February last. Tlie policy deliberately adopted by Par-^ 
li.'iinent in ( nncting the Act of 1910, and recently reaffirmed % the present bead of His Majesty’s 
Government, was to provide an instalment of self-government, but at the same time to make 
i\!rlV.< T progre:-'-. in that direction dependent upon cxp.erience of the practical results achieved- 
in th" working of the new constitution as a whole. It would have been a matter for surprise had- 
any ‘peal er in the Indian debate of September of last year attempted to prove as the result 
of six ironthC experience of anew constitution that its possibilities were exhausted and that 
r.otliin;: Mr.r.im-d to be learned from further experience of its operation. No such attempt 
v,:-,- t'.-ri'ic, Mill the argunicnts uu-d in .ctipport of the motion consoquontly lose some of their 
CO/' ru y in tn>- vii. w, for tliree rer.-ons. In the firot place, they assumed that progress is impos- 
ril.f - undf-r llio cxi-tinc con'-titution, and can bo achieved only hy further amendment of the 
Govcrmu'-nl of India Act. Tli:~ a-'sumption I believe to be fundamentally orroncous. 

r;. Ti,'- o-it-tanding {e.ature of the change m.adc by the Act of 1919 was that it provided 



!’ I" place, liowevcr great the merits shown by the Legislatures as a -whole 

by ir.iihidi;.-'.! tr.cnibc r.-< (and I am far from wi.^iing to underrate them), the fact remains 
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important — in tho constituencies. Until tliis foundation has 
not bo assisted, and might indeed be retarded, if fresh res 
with which the electors have so recently been entrusted. 

5. Thirdly, the new constitutional machinery has to be ■ 
Changes have been made as the result of the Act of 1919 in*i 
ponsibilities not only of the Lcgklaturcs, but also of the exec 
of the success of the now system could protend to completenes 
of the capacity of these bodies, as now constituted, to adminisi 
duties which, from the point of view of the public welfare, a 
of the Legislatures ; and trustworthy proof of such capacity can 
of the extent to which the increased association of Indians in 
bility has justified itself in practice. 

' 6. 1 would add that, oven were these reasons for paticr 

upon six months’ experience of its working that a now constit 
over two years were occupied, stands in need of revision, is 
to Parliament, since it is clear that sufiRcient time has not ela] 
to be adequately tested. It would, in fact, bo without precec 
framed to provide a basis for development in whatever dire 
were to bo brought under review witliin a few months of its ii 
process could hardly fail to deprive the constitution of a larg 
mining prematurely the precise directions in which further prog 

7. I shall be glad if Your Excellenoy's Government wi 
to be laid on the table of both Chambers of the Indian Legis 

I ha\ 


Your Lordship’ 


22nil Febniarif 1923. 

EESOLUTION EEGAEDING SECEETARY OF 

INDIAN AUTONOMY. 

Rao Bahadur T. Rangachariar (Madras ( 
Urban) : Sir, I beg to move the following Eesol 
name : 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General i: 
to convey to the Eight Honourable the Secretary of State 
of "extreme dissatisfaction at his despatch, dated the 2nd N 
sembly’s Resolution, dated the 29th September, 1921.” 

Sir, the Right Honourable the Secretarj'^ of 
this Assembly to take some action on his fam 
November, 1922, for in the concluding paragraph 
“ I shall be glad if Your Excellency’s Governmei 
Despatch to Tie laid on the table of both the Cha 
lature.” Sir, he may rest satisfied that not the 
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wMcli xre view liis Despatch. Sir, I have no donht that His Lordship thought 
he was sending us a nice fruit for consumption. Though, Sir, the Government 
.4 India have taken some time to deliver that fruit to us, it requires not a large 
amount of peeling to espose^fche rotten nature of the fruit which has been placed 
before us. That rottenness is not due to the delhy in the presentation, but 
it is due to the inner contents of the fruit itself. Sir, let me examine the Des- 
patch somewhat carefull}’- and with that respect which is due to His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State. On reading it carefully, it appears to me that His Lordship 
has not even paid us the compliment of reading the debates which took place 
in the Assembly in connection with this matter. He has merely re-echoed 
sentiments which Mr. Montagu had to deliver himself of when he was on his 
defence in the House of Commons on the 14th February, 1922. MTien that 
celebrated motion of censure on Mr. Montagu was moved in the House of 
Commons, he had to adopt the line, in order to get out of the scrape, of abusing 
both sides. That is a trick which most of us adopt in getting out of a situation, 
and that is the trick he adopted ; and His Lordship, the present Secretary of 
State, has merely taken the trouble to embody those sentiments with which 
Mr. Montagu made his defence in another place. Sir, His Lordship says : 

‘ In the first place, they assume that progress is impossible under the existing 
constitution.’ Where did His Lordship get it — that this Assembly assumed 
, that progress was impossible under the existing constitution ? On the other 
hand, Sir, if he had read the opening paragraph of the debates, he would have 
seen that in the Resolution as presented to this Assembly by my esteemed and 
revered friend, Mr, Jadu Nath Mazumdar — whose absence we regret to-day^ — 
he opened the first portion of his Resolution with a recommendation that the ^ 
existing constitution, the full measure under the existing constitution, should 
be used and availed of for extending the constitution. The Resolution as 
finally adopted with the consent of the Treasury Bench (The Honourable 
Sir Malcolm Haiku : “ No.”) — I beg your pardon ; it was unanimously 
adopted ; no division on it was taken ; there were no cries of “ No ” and it 
was adopted in accordance with the suggestion of the Honourable the Home 
iilcinber. I think, Sir, the debate will bear witness to that statement. I 
do not think I need assert it. It is there in black and white, and no pen and no 
tongue can erase it. Sir, the Resolution as finally adopted by this Assembly 
recorded the impressions which were left on both of us who had to work this 
new constitution, both of us who had to wear the new constitution’s costume 
presented to us from London. Some people refuse to don that costume. 
But, Sir, we who wanted to co-operate with the Government put on this 
constume made by the London tailor in order to see whether his fame for 
making good-fitting clothes could be taken at its full value. Both the Execu- 
tive and the Legislature put on the garment and it did not require mudi trial 
to find out whether the clothes fitted us or not. It does not require many 
trials to find out whether clothes fit us or not. One trial is enough. There is a 
vulgar saying. Sir, in the South of India among the agriculturists and the 
labouring classes, to the effect that one grain of rice from the pot is sufficient 

for the purpose of finding out whether the rice is boiled or not. One test was 
(‘iiough for us to find out that the new costume did not suit. That is how, 
after the fir.=?t session, after trying honestly and earnestly to work the consti- 
tution, both the parties who had to wear it, the Executive and the Legislature 
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— and I emphasise this aspect of the case — came to the conclusion, no doubt 
early enough, in September 1921, that it was not a costume that fitted us. 

I say, Sir, that the rules and the regulations contained in the Act and the 
rules framed under the Government of India Act were not sufiiciently broad 
enough for successfully working the reforms in this country, and that was the 
opinion we recorded ; so His Lordship is in the first place wrong in assuming 
that we assumed that progress was impossible under the existing constitution. 
Then His Lordship is generous enough to say that the outstanding feature 
of the change made by the Act of 1919 was that it provided British India with 
a progressive constitution in place of an inelastic system of Government 
and that consequent!)' there is room within the structure of that constitution 
for the Legislature to develop for themselves a position in conformity with 
the spirit of the Act. Nobody denied that ; only His Lordship has not cared 
to go into details as to the respects in which the existing constitution can be 
developed and as to where the elasticity comes in ; and has he with his own 
hands helped in making it more e.xpansive, more useful ? Has His Lordship 
examined his oum. position in the matter ? If he had looked at certain sections 
of the Act he could have verified for himself that in his own hands he has powers 
imder which he can act by which he can imjjrove the constitution. )Sir, what 
is the situation of the Central Government ? Here is an Assembly with a 
non-official majority wliich at times at least can and does defeat Government* 
on various matters ; although on accoimt of various considerations which I 
need not detail here, the majority does not assert itself as often as it ought 
to do. But at the same time, here is an Executive Government which is 
» responsible to — whom ? Responsible to a gentleman who is about 7,000 miles 
away, who does not come and see the life of this Assembly, who has no real 
actual vision of the actualities of the situation here, who does not move with 
the people, who docs not see them even, who does not see the conflicting 
thoughts and conflicting currents which are in operation here, and he has the 
main string in his hands. He is re.sponsible to — whom ? He is responsible 
to Parliament. I do not know exactly what the exact strength of the House 
of Commons is since the Irish separation ; it used to be about 670. How many 
of them really know anything about India ? How many of them really know 
anything about the present changed conditions of India ? I am sure that the 
Executive Ctovernment here feel it, and feel it every moment of their life, 
every moment as the)' transact their great business and great functions which 
are entrusted to them for the Government of this vast country. I am sure 
they feel the difficulties of the situation here. They have to face the music of 
the popular view, the moderate views in this Assembly, outside it is more im- 
moderate ; and even in facing the moderate voice of the country in this Assem- 
bly they realize the difficulties of the grave and responsible position which they 
occup)^ And does the gentleman in London ever loosen the main string 
which he holds in his hands ^ If report is true, he tries to draw it as tight 
as he can, and latterly he has not allowed that freedom and liberty of move- 
ment to the Government of India which is theirs by right. The Central Govern- 
ment of this country ought to be here. I mean that it is imj)ossible.to govern 
this country under modern conditions from London, however eminent the 
Statesman in charge may be. The real powers ought to be in the hands of 
the Central Government established in this country. That is the difficulty 
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-we feel wliea we deal witli tlie Badgefc. In tlie very first year oi our existence 
we realized the impotence of tlie Government and our own impotence in dealing 
with it. The voted and noi^ voted heads, the touchahles and the untouchables 
stared us in the face. We can really do no honest work with the Budget, 
Sir, if really we are intent upon doing good to the country. We are here for 
•that purpose and nothing else. We are not here for personal aggrandisement. 
We are here to act and advise to the best of our lights to see what good can be 
done to this country. And when I say that, I include the E.xecutive and the 
'Legislature in the same category. Here then. Sir, we have a gentleman who give 
the orders for all the fat appointments, all the fat allowances which accom- 
pany them, whether they are needed here or not, and we have to find the funds 
to pay them. They are put aside as untouchables, and here we are to play 
with a Budget. It is a mere plaything ; it is not a serious matter. We do 
not take any interest. We cannot put our heart into it, and such a state of 
•things could have been rectified by His Lordship the Secretary of State, but, 
on the other hand, when the question was really raised, what did His Lordship 
do 1 Instead of giving a free hand to the Viceroy he took the advice of the 
Law Ofioers of the Crown, and took refuge behind that advice and would not 
■allow His Excellency the Viceroy to place the whole Budget before this Assem- 
bly. How, Sic, that is a matter in which His Lordship could well have begun 
* what he suggests should have been done, namely, the outstanding feature 
of the change made by the Act was its elasticity. Why did he not take advan- 
tage of it ? Why has he not taken advantage of it even to-day ? Therefore, 
Sir, when he says that we were unaware of it, I am rather led to think that he 
ishimselfunawareof his own powers. He could have delegated those powers' 
under section 19 of the Government of India Act which he possesses to the 
'CsntraVGovernmsnt here instead of trying to keep all the powers in his hands. 
What are the rules which he has made under that section in order to part 
with the powers which he. and his Council possess in regard to the Government 
of this country ? Why could he not have parted with those powers to the 
Government of India, or again in the matter of this Budget, as I have said 1 

Passing on, “ lu the second place ” His Lordship says “ however great 
the merits shown by the Legislature as a whole and by individual Members — 
(and I am far from wishing to underrate them)”, — ratber fear that he 
really wished to underrate them but that is by the way, we do not care whether 
he compliments us or not ; it is not a question of compliment at all in a case 
like this— he says “ the fact remains that the merits and capabilities of tbe 
electorate have not yet been tested by time and experience.” Well, who 
is going to test 1 When is the time going to come to test 1 Was this country 
tested when this constitution was given to us ? Who made that test before 
this constitution was given 1 The electors to be tested ! I am afraid you 
will have to wait till dooms-day in a continent like this if you are going to test 
the capacity of the electors. Well, Sir, you have to come to some conclusion on 
a matter like this. Probably His Lordship was unaware of the great di&culty 
under which we began the work of these Eeforms in the year 1921. Those of 
us who dared to come here and work the Eeforms under the new Eeform Act 
had to face a very unpleasant music from our countrymen. Sir, the country 
was boiling with wrath and indignation. The shadow of Amritsar had spread 
as His Eoyal Highness the Didie of Connaught told -os. Sir, the noimtry 
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wi 3 tliea claraDaring for a new constitution. We, tried to put down tliat 
clatnsnr bj showing that by; honest work we can do something with the cons- 
titution as it was. Sir, this Assembly c6lIectiyely*showed its responsibihty • 

-and not only this'Assembly but the country showed its sense of responsibility 
when it came to the rescue of G-overnment in putting down disorder which might 
have shown its ugly head in the year 1921. Sir, everything was ready to 
burst as my Honourable friend Mr. Jadunath Mazumdar told us in September 
1921. It was very nearly on the brink of revolution. Sir, did we hesitate 
to help the Government on a crisis like this ? Was not the voice of this As- 
sembly heard in that connection in putting down this tendency to disorder ? 

Sir, His Lordship of course is not aware of these things. His Lordship is not 
.aware of the difficulties which the Central Government had to face in a situation 
like that. The Central Government realised it ; it saw how the country really 
. was, and when they joined us in September 1921 in sending this message 
to the Secretary of State thej^knew full well the situation. Writing 13 months 
alter that date, when the country had quieted down, when this country 
had accorded, notwithstanding some most objectionable exceptions in places 
when the country had accorded a right royal welcome to the heir to the throne 
of England, His Lordship has penned this Despatch. That was the time for 
His Lordship to pen this Despatch in November 1921. It was a cruel act • 
on his part. We cannot forgive him. Sir, this country has shown considerable 
patience and it will continue to show considerable patience with British States- 
men at Homs, because they are ignorant really of the true situation in this 
country. It is in that sense we tried to wait and wait, because we are sure 
things will right themselves in the end. Therefore, as regards this second 
fact that the merits and capabilities of the electorate have yet to be decided, 
if that promised Commission at the end of the 10th year — ^is it 9th year or 10th 
year % (A voice ;) “ 10th year ” — at the end of the 10th year, I do not think 
that Commission is going to find the country fit. Even if it comes when my 
grandson is ahve and when probably he is a Member of this Assembly, even 
then they will say that the merits and capabilities of the electors and the • 
country have to be tested by time and experience. Sir, you have to take these 
things as they are. Was England fit ? Was it decided in the same way when 
'■ the Reforms Act was passed ? Was any country tested like that ? Is it 
really a thing which any person who has any knowledge of history, any-lcnow- 
ledge of the development of institutions, could easily consume ? That is why 
I say, Sir, the rottenness is exposed by its own innate contents and not by 
the delay which has taken place. “ Thirdly, the new constitutional machinery 
has to be tested in its working as a whole ” and His Lordship naively adds 
the executive Government have not shown themselves fit. That is what 
His Lordship says in paragraph 5. Is it really true that the executive Govern- 
ments of these provinces have not shown their fitness under the new consti- 
tution ? I never heard that charge laid ah the executive Governments. It 
is a charge which the Government of India, I daresay, and the Local Govern- 
» merits will successfully meet, if they have not already met it. I am sure the 
delay in the publication of this Despatch from November 1922 to January 1923 
is due perhaps to this struggle between the Government of India and the Secre- 
tary of State whether His Lordship would not have been pleased -to remove 
that paragraph from the Despatch. His Lordship says that. I do not think- ... 7 
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Dime before you cau give them any furtlier advance. Of course in regard 
to Mr. Lloyd George we can excuse bis ignorance of tliis country ; be was never 
•tiler e. I don't suppose be bas read our bistory. . I don’t suppose be bas beard 
of a panchana'. We bacl our caste panchaijai, we bad our village pancJiayat, 
as be would have found if be bad cared to investigate tbe matter. It may 
be quite true tliat in uncivilized Europe democratic Government was never 
known, but in civilized India, with its ancient civilization, democracy bad 
its origin in village Government. Sir, we never bad anything else so far as 
•rbe actual Government of tbe country was concerned, so far as tbe real affairs 
of the people were concerned. We bad tbe Border Chieftains who merely 
took something for guarding tbe frontier, but so far as tbe internal affairs 
were concerned, tbe village pandtayal held its sway. They collected taxes 
and they looked after things connected with tbe village. I wish we could go 
back to thorn conditions ; they were very happy. But, Sir, Mr. Lloyd George’s 
conclusion that democracy was a new thing in Europe is no argument for 
denying it. It is only restoring to us what we bad for long long years. There- 
fore we possess that experience, especially in Dravidian South India — ^I do 
not know much of jSTortbern India I am sorry to say. But in my own Pro- 
vince, among tbe Dravidian races, democracy was tbe rule, and therefore it is 
nothing new to us. It was born in oirr blood. It is bone with our bone, and 
therefore let there be no fear that tbe thing will be a failure in our country. 
Sir, in our Resolution we want something which will really be useful to the 
country. It is not that we arc extravagant in our demand, we want only 
an examination of the existing constitution, and His Lordship bas denied it to 
• us. But we are not asking him to reconsider that question ; we carefully 
refrained in framing this Resolution from asking that His E.xceUency tbe 
Governor General in Council be pleased to convey to His Lordship tbe Secre- 
tary of State for India that be be pleased to reconsider. We think it is a 
hopeless task ; we merely express dissatisfaction, extreme dissatisfaction with 
what be bas done. Let him do what he Ukes. It is not our concern. It is 
tbe peoples’ concern no doubt, but we cannot help it, as we have to bow to 
mighty forces. We bow also to tbe Secretary of State. Sir, in asking for 
this examination we want to insure liberty, not bcense, freedom, not 
anarchy, progress, not stampede, peace and prosperity. I commend this 
Resolution to tbe acceptance of tbe Assembly. 

Munsbi Iswar Saran (Cities of tbe United Provinces ; Non-Muhammadan 
Urban) : Sir, a friend of mine happened to be in England and be was asked 
by a young lady, very educated and very cultured, whether Indians built 
bouses in India. This friend of mine, who bad a bttle sense of humour, said, 
“ No, we do not build bouses, we have some kind of hammocks where we take 
rest at night.” And the only comment she could make _ was, “Oh, how 
interesting.” Tbe Honourable tbe Secretary of -State for India belongs 
to a similar category. (An Honourable Member : “ Right Honourable.”) 
Right Honourable, I beg pardon. It is .a mere matter of chance that His 
Lordship finds himself installed on the gadi at Whitehall. Political exigencies 
might have relegated him to some other position in some other office. I do not 
see why my Honourable friend Mr. Rangachariar should be so gloomy about 
this Despatch. We very well remember Lord Morley’s dictum that the fur 
coat would never suit a tropical cHmate like India, but Lord Morley, I am 
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if te tliinlcs tliat India is going to accept this despatch as the last word on the 
subject. 

Sir, talking about electorates, to which my Bfcnourable friend has referred, 
let us think what these electorates were like when full responsible Government 
was given to these Dominions. Look at Enghsh history itself and you will 
find that the electorates were not in the condition in which you find them to- 
day. They were in the early stages defective. There were thoughtful poli- 
ticians who at the time had very serious defects to find with the electorates 
*as they existed then ; but that was not held to be any valid reason for with- 
holding from them the reforms for which they were fit. 

Sir, let me pause here and say this. , It is imagined as if India to-day 
is emerging out of darkness into light. It is imagined as if there is a clean 
slate in India on which His Lordship the Secretary of State for India and his 
oolleagues have made some figures for the first time. It is imagined, I am 
afraid, as if all these reforms have been given to a people who were immersed 
in darkness and barbarism only a few years ago, and that it was with great 
effort that they were struggling from darkness into light. But, if His Lordship 
the Secretary of State and others of his way of thinking will pause and study 
the history of India, they will find the mistake that they commit in making 
this assumption. Sir, in one word, the position is this. There is this strong* 
growing desire amongst the people of India to obtain full responsible Govern- 
ment as an equal member of the British Commonwealth within the shortest 
possible period and I submit, Sir, — I am offering no threat, I am saying so with 
, all respect — that any unreasonable delay in bringing about that goal will mean 
disaster to India as well as to England. Wisdom and statesmanship lie in 
making this period as short as possible, so that England and India united 
together may march on in the service of humanity as a whole. 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary (Calcutta : Non-Muhammadan Urban) ’ 
Sir, when one is obliged to express dissatisfaction with regard to anything' 
extreme or otherwise, it is not good form to say much or to say that over- 
\ vigorously. I therefore congratulate my fiiend, Munshi Iswar Saran, and the 
Mover of the Resolution on the marked restraint that has been observed by 
them. I hope that example will be followed. Munshi Iswar Saran’s restraint 
may also be due to another reason. He has been iU of late ; we are glad to 
have him back here. I am rather suspicious, that his illness had a deeper 
root than ordinary mortal causes. He had a taste of the fruit of which hir. 
Rangachariar has spoken. He had given notice of his intention to move 
for adjournment of the House on this question. [Mmslii Istvar Saran : 
“ That did not make me ill.”) Not being allowed to move it, may have 
affected him. Time has since elapsed ; I would not have answered for the 
restraint if jMr. Rangachariar, one of the Panel of Chairmen, who presided 
on the occasion, had allowed him that liberty when he was wanting to move 
for the adjournment. I shall not say that Nemesis has been at work, but 
there is a fitness of things. Sir, in Mr. Rangachariar, among many who had 
given notice of a similar motion, bringing this motion forward and giving 
us an opportunity of expressing in a restrained fashion the dissatisfaction that 
we should have voiced much more vigorously on that day. This changed 
order of things has another moral. I congratulate you and hir. Rangachariar 
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rjTi lit? appointnient as a Panel Chairniait. The question is not witliout its 
lifarin" on wlint vrc axe doing to-day. The Legislature is oil its trial; we 
/u.ve been told the electorate ji,s on its trial, and the poor Executive Govern- 
ment is also on his trial. The Legislature was on its„trial on the day in ques- 
tion in the person oihli. Eangachariar, He exer- 
"" cised restraint and as Panel Chairman he did not 

nliow that notice for adjournment to succeed. He however brings the matter 
upto-da}’ in another capacity. People who can difierentiate like that in their 
different capacities give more than good promise as to how they are going to, 
behave when they have more responsible powers. 

Sir, I df) not wish to traverse the ground that Mr. Hangachariar has taken. 
That could be amplified almost ad nauseam if one was inclined to do so- 
But the one thing I wish to say in connection with this motion is that it was 
quite on the cards that the ten years’ bmit that was imposed was not the 
minimum ; it was the maximum. We need not go into the question as to 
how that information or impre.ssion was obtained, let any one who can, gainsay 
it— the limit was intended as the tnaximum and not the minimum, and the 
only real reason why it was not put doivn as the maximum in so many words 
was that some IMcmbcrs of the Joint Committee did not want that there 
should be any loopbolc for constant agitation if the limit was provided as 
(. maximum. Has agitation been any the less because of tbe lack of tbat 
provision ? Is agitation going to be any less ? {5it, when the constitution 
came we were passing through troublous times. There were many who 
would have nothing to do with it cither in the way of advising or working 
the constitution, and those who did agree to come forward either with advice 
or assistance later on were in a very difficult position. The Wax was on 
then and there was a natural and very laudable desire not to press for any 
hard bargain, Wc all thought that when peace came and some taial had been 
made the matter would he examined a little more dispassionately and a little 
more without an eye on the main chance. Well, it has been pointed out that 
much more than six months elapsed while this despatch was drafted, and the 
inalure considoration for which the Secretary of State pleaded was given. 
.Sir. rve arc t-old that the new constitution took 2 years to evolve ; if at the end 
of K) years a Committee is appointed and that Committee takes another 
2 yeans or less or more to evolve another constitution, what would be the posi- 
1505! of affair.s ? Siiali we have another State versus Company management 
deii.'tie on the eve of the appointment of that Committee, and is there to he 
an tntrrrcrjrium ; or is it not better to be forewarned and begin the examination, 
tbf r‘-s!i1ts of which need not he given effect to immediately if there is not good 
gro'.ind ? 

In justice to the Secretary of State wc rau.st recognise that he was not 
fr- -' agent in the matter. He had to deal with Parliament and the Cabinet, 
If*- had to rcehon v.-ith the state of things in Parliament at the time that he 
into pov.'er and he had also to bargain for the state of feeling in England 
' Indi.a both in and out of Parliament. If matters were put 

hi.. ' !;:xt iiv tl'.e Secrotory of State it would have been intelligent ; but when 
>::■ of elrcforafe^notbcingfvt.thc other. side naturally turns round and 
n- . ".h.j!: .' ‘x-p inre hr-fng tahon to educate the electorate ? Is it for private 
r.io cojne hr-re as representatives of those electorates to go back 
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to their coustituencies and to do what they can in the way of educating the 
electorates ? That has been suggested. I do recognise that that may be a part 
of the duty and functions of those who represent those electorates. But 
it is not enough ; what hffs the Government done ? What has the Secretary 
of State done in the way of help for educating that electorate or the Legisla- 
ture by expanding convention ? 'When it was urged by some that literacy 
test should be applied to the electorate, the authorities tiu-ued round and said : 
“ We don’t want to set up an educated oligarchy.” And when the electorate 
Inakes mistakes — all electorates make mistakes in all countries — the same 
authorities turn round and say “ The electorates have not proved themselves 
worth}’ of the trust.” The Legislature and tlie electorate are not the only 
ones on their trial. So is the Executive Government. One is not quite 
sure from the Despatch whether by the Executive Government the Members 
or the Ministers in the Local Governments is meant. So far as the Government 
of India are concerned, there' can be no doubt that the whole of the front 
Bench here is on its trial for there are no hlinisters ; but in the Provinces one 
would like to Imow whether it is the Minister section or the Member section 
of the Government that is on its trial. And the failure of which section 
will count ? 

I began by saying that in expressing one’s dissatisfaction one must not, 
say too much, and I do not wish to say more. Tliis expression of dissatisfaction 
may or may not do good, but it is up to us to give unequivocal expression 
to it. 

Mr. T. E. Moir (Madras : Nommated Official) : Sir, when I examined 
this Resolution moved by the Honourable Mr. Eangachariar, I wondered^ 
what purpose it was that he conceived it would serve. I was convinced 
that it was not merely to give this House an opportxmity of recording its 
dissatisfaction with the particular course of action taken by the Secretary 
of State. We seem to be getting into the habit of recording om dissatisfac- 
tion with the Secretary of State, but I was perfectly certain that that was 
not his sole object in moving this Resolution, and I took it that his real object 
was that he considered it would further the object which the original Resolu- 
tion, which forms the basis of our discussion — ^the Resolution of September 
1921 — had in view ; that is to say, that in some way this Resolution, if carried, 
would forward political and constitutional reforms in this country. I was 
rather surprised when I heard Mr. Rangachariar say that he had not expected 
any better results from the original Resolution. How siu’ely that was merely 
a form of rhetoric. Surelj'' he did not wish to iiliply that he and 
the other Members of this House who supported that Resolution in 
1921, had voted fo’r it merely in order to try a fall with the Secretaiy 
of State, — that they expected that the answer of the Secretary of State would 
be exactly what it was. I cannot believe that either Mr. Rangachariar or 
his supporters on that occasion did, as he would suggest, deliberately try 
to place this House in antagonism to the Secretary’- of State. 

I was also rather disappointed to find how imconfortable Mr. Rangachariar 
seemed to be in his new clothes. Another thing which disappointed me in 
Mr. Rangachariar’s speech was his a-ttitude towards the Reforms. It seemed to 
me in many ways one of the most reactionary speeches I have ever listened to. 
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For. v.-Iini was he looking for ? He is not looldng forward to the future. He is 
lonkina back on it, to the past history of India, to the days w'hen the Eaja 
v.-.-s old Raja, when the prijst was the priest, and the ryots held the plough. 
It v.-a=; not with any confidence in the future that Jie spolce. It was a regret 
\vitli the past and I should say that if his supporters of constitutional reform 
an<l political advance in this country have no more robust constitution than the 
Honourable idr. Rangachariar there would be grave doubt as regards the future 
of that }>rogre?s and the possibilities of advance. 

Now, Sir, I turn to what I suppose was the real object of hir. Eangachari^r 
in n\oving this Resolution. He is dealing with the question of further political 
advance in this country. What is the object that he, this House, we all have 
in.x’iew ? What is it to which we look forward 1 It is to the raising of India 
to tlie position of an equal partner in the British Empire governed by repre- 
sentative democratic institutions. Now, Sir, I think at times we are all 
•apt to take the question of the admission or the retention of India within the 
Rritish Etnjure for granted. We assume that that does not involve any pos- 
tulate. It does involve a postulate and a very big one, and that is that India 
accepts and works democratic and representative institutions and the people 
of my country who, after all, are a free people, are entitled to demand assux- 
nuc-\s that their future partner does accept democratic and representative in- 
' ,>t it lit ions. Now, Sir, we arc rather apt I think to attack the Secretary of State 
.‘i>, an obstructionist, we talk of him as the “ gentleman at Whitehall.” Pos- 
.'ilily wc t hink* that by saying so rve are belittling him. Is it not possible that 
v,e arc belittling ourselves 1 Wc may regard him as a mere obstnictionist, 
- a tuore malignant focus of all that is reactionary. But look to the other 
>db‘. What is his position in England ? He is one of His Majesty’s Ministers, 
lu‘ is a Member of the British Cabinet, and he holds a very peculiar position 
in that Cabinet in that he is entrusted on behalf of the people of Great Britain 
V. ifh tfie task of watching the most important and possibly the most perilous 
iintiiical, may I use the word, experiment that has ever been undertaken, 
Tiiat is the position which he occupies with reference to the British people. 

Sir. .surely if our desire is to foster, to secure a more rapid advance in 
ih" < onstitutional position of India, surely the last thing w*e ought to do is in 
any wav to antagonise either the Parliament ox the people of Great Britain. 
And is it not possible that wlien we complain of the action of the Secretary of 
Sf:v>n dm people of Great Britain may take an entirely difierent view ? They 
look upon his action as merely the carrying out of those responsibilities 
ami : ho.-e functions wiiicli were impo.scd upon him under the constitution which 
i:nd hrr-n gmnted to thi.s country, — re.sponsibilities and functions which he 
d. Tc not deny or fail to execute. I am not in the best position to speak as to 
Opinion of people at Home, but may I say, — I may judge wrongly — from 
<di I invir v.Iint thc-ir opinion is ? They were perfectly prepared for such a 
K‘ • •dntion as was ])roposod in Bopteraber 1921, that they regard it as an e.xhi- 



desire on tliepartof this As.sembly to deny to the Alinhster 
- rr.tru^trd with the task of watching and guiding the reforms on 
‘ -dl d;,- rieht to do so. 
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■ Now, I will turn to the real issue of this original Resolution. It was 
■not a question, as hir. Rangachariar seems to suggest, merely of whether 
-the Secretary of State or the Government of I(jdia within the four comers 
.of the existing Act could extend powers and privileges of this sort. It was 
a demand for a re-examination and revision of the constitution at an early 
-date. Thatwas what the demand was, not a mere question of what could be 
done vdthin the scope of the existing constitution. As I suggested at that time, 
this Assembly was filled with enthusiasm for the new scheme, for the new con- 
•ditions which would come into being. But are we perfectl)’’ certain that, if 
we are summoned at the present moment before Parliament, — we are perfectly 
•certain in our hearts that we can give them such assurances as they may 
hold- would justify them in granting now a further measure of cofistitutiofial 
.advance ? Could we assure the House of Commons that our commimal differ- 
-ences and difl&culties have disaj)peared ? Could we assure the House of Com- 
mons that the people of this countr}’^ as a whole have unreservedly accepted 
-the constitutional powers upon which they have invited us to enter ? Could 
we assure the House of Commons that the electorate of this country and the 
future electorate is so wedded to democratic and constitutional ideas that it 
will hold to them steadfastly through good and e\dl ? I give no answer to 
-those questions, but the}'- are questions which this House would have to consider 
very deeply if it wished to press for a further advance. Now, Sir, siu’ely we» 
recognise that the next stage of constitutional development must follow 
the same lines as the last stage and all other pre-vdous stages did, that is to 
.say, it must be by Parliamentary action and ratified by -fche consent of the 
British people. Now, Sir, I am not in the secret of those who I agree at the 
present moment are deliberating as to how the demand for a further step 
in advance should be formulated or put forward. I may make one sugges- 
tion here and that is that both the nature of the demands and the time when 
they are put forward should be so chosen that they may feel confident that 
they will receive a favourable reception at the hands of the British Parliament 
.and it is because of these considerations I consider that the Secretary of State 
■with his knowledge of the state of public opinion and of Parliamentary 
-opinion at Home did a service to the constitutional progress of this country 
by refusing to consider a demand which he must have been certain would have 
been refused. It is because of that I do believe he did the greatest possible 
service to constitutional advance in this coimtry in refusing to accept the 
■invitation of this Assembly to re-open the question of the constitution and 
■■ I would entreat the House not to give its assent to this Resolution. I believe 
that if they do so it -will again be a step which would be detrimental to constitu- 
tional progress, that it -will not help to improve relations between this 
Assembly and the British Parliament and that it will not help further to link 
together the people of this country and the people of Great Britain. 

Mr. B. C. Allen (Assam: Nominated Ofiicial) : 1 hope, -Sir, that even 
.at this stage of the debate there is room for the still small voice of concilia- 
tion. I was greatly moved by what I heard fron my friend, ]\fr. Rangachariar, 
when he referred to the sacrifices that he and those who have come with him 
-made when they joined the party of constitutional reform and entered this 
"House. But I -was' not surprised that he did so. In the first place, if he will 
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It was based upon the statement made without any authority or any res-^ 
ponsibility of the person chiefly concerned that Sir. Gandhi was God. Now 
we aU know that if there is one thing which India^js are, it is that they are 
religious, and that once they, have reason to suppose that any person is en- - 
dowed with dimne attributes, they will follow him blindly to the death. The 
other cause which swayed the people was the fact that they were told that 
not only was Sir. Gandhi king, but that as a result of that, he being a 
Sanyasi required no revenue, that land revenue would be either entirely 
abolished or would be suspended for a term of. years, that the forests would 
be free and that practically no taxation would be imposed. Is it cause for' 
wonder that an illiterate population welcomed such a new-comer vdth joy ? 
We cannot safely attach much weight to such an expression of the' 
popular will. 

I submit. Sir, that the future at the present moment is extraordinarily 
obscure. We had these reforms introduced ; then we had the O’Donnelh 
Circular : I frankly admit that in my opinion the stoppage of recruitment 
was the logical sequence of the reforms. I come up here ; I express that 
opinion to an esteemed friend sitting in the House, and he tells me that he^ 
does not at all like to hear such mews from my lips. I feel myself once more 
at a loss. Take again the whole constitution of India. Is India a country?. 
Is India a nation ? India is a continent and a congeries of nations. V/hat 
have we been seeing only to-day ? Has not promnce been rising up against 
promnce ? What did we hear only a few short days ago ? Did not a Member-' 
on the opposite benches get up and warn the House that Burma was likely 
to secede from the Indian comity of nations ? Surely, Sir, we must aU feel, 
that when there are such real and genuine risks, such real and genuine dangers- 
ahead of us, it is only right to proceed slowly and cautiously. Speaking 
for myself, so long as there is a reasonably steady, stable Government in India, 

I care not a whit whether I\Ir. Eangachariar or Sir Malcolm Hailey sits on the 
Treasury Bench. {The Honourahle Sir Malcolm Hailey : “ Nor do I.”) But 
the one thing we all of us ask, and I am j)erfectly certain that the people of 
England are with us in that, is that there should be a solid stable Govern- 
ment in India : a Government that can protect its frontiers and that can 
ensure to every section of the j)opulation a reasonable administration of 
the law, the maintenance of order and the continuance to the people of their 
inherent right to follow their ordinary avocations in peace and quiet. And 
to me. Sir, it seems that the Secretary of State in declining to be rushed out 
of the policy of proceeding slowly has been showing true statesmanship. We- 
are not dealing with machines. We are dealing with living human beings. 
Our institutions cannot be cast in a factory ; they have got to grow. We 
grow and our institutions must grow with us. That seems to me to be the 
essence of real statesmanship in dealing with a cpestion of this kind. What 
did Bismarck say after the first Franco-Prussian war ? “ We have planted 

the acorn. It is now for us to watch its growth.” And what happened 
when Bismarck and the Bismarckian policy was thrown aside ? The cast- 
iron German Empire was built up ; the fleet was created not as the British- 
fleet is created working from year to 3'ear in accordance with our require- 
ments, but created in accordance with the mandate of a stern and inflexible- 
law. And where does the German fleet lie now ? Is India to groiv to majesty 
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.and dignity, or axe "we to hurriedly put together a jcrrylniilt liousc which 
will share the fate that always befalls such buildings ? 

Sir Campbell Rhodes ’..{Bengal: European) : Sir, as it is now six o’cloch 
I beg to suggest to you that we are all tired andithat we might adjoiirii. 

Rao Bahadur T, Rangachariar : Sir, I have no objection to the ad- 
journment if that is the right solution of this question. Sir, I expected the 
:Secretary of State would expect the courte.sy of the expre.s.sion of the opinion 
of this House on his despatch and that is why we tabled this motion. I 
thinlr he will have plenty of opportunity to see how we view his de.S])afch, 
and really it is not my object that we .should ponvey any censure or create 
-any antagonism between the Secretary of State and ourselves. But he must 
know the truth so far as this country is concerned, that the de.spatch is viewed 
with dissatisfaction. The whole point, Sir, is. my critics may be divided 
into two classes. There are some people who will never improve ; who will 
never improve themselves and who thinlc too that others will not improve. 
They will always be down with the cry, “ India is not fit for anything.” illy 
Honourable friend, j\Ir. Muppil Nayar comes under that category. He cried 
•out against the Montagu- Chelmsford Reforms, he cried against the Morlej*- 
Minto Reforms, and he will cry to time’s end against any refonns. I do not 
•think such people deserve any serious consideration, but I quite appreciate 
the friendly spirit which actuates my friends, Mr. Allen and Mr. iMoir. I 
am glad, Sir, for one reason, that my Resolution has been the cause of pro- 
voking eloquence from my usually silent friends. We listened to their specche.s 
W'ith great pleasure, and to some portion wdth amusement. Mlicn Allen 
said that this country wanted Mr. Gandhi as an Emperor of India, he made 
M huge mistake, and if all the Indian Civil Service people are such judges of 
Indians, then I am afraid they are poor judges. Tliey do not laiow the country 
then even with all this experience which they have. » We know the country 
much better. "We know that such a thing was never the wi.sh of the country 
really. Of course it is very difficult to postulate what is the will of the people 
in any country. I do not suppose Mr. Lloyd George knew the rvill of the 
•country when he was dethroned, hut he still spoke in the name of the country 
to all the nations of the world. But we know what the intelligentia of the 
•country w’ants, and that is what counts in every country, not the ignorant 
masses, but the educated people who can think as to what is good for the 
•country. So far as that goes, I do not think we make a mistake when we 
say (all sections I am now speaking of) that some further examination is 
necessary in order to see whether a .step forward should not be taken. That 
is all we want to einpha.size in this Resolution. 

Sir, I do not want to withdraw this Resolution and I am not anxious 
■either it should go to a divi.sion, and if it should end in the way my Honour- 
able friend, Sir Campbell Rhodes, .sugge.sts, I iwill not object to that course, 
because I am sure the Right Honourable the Secretary of State will peruse 
•these proceedings and see really that the country is not satisfied with his 
despatch on this very grave i.ssue. 

Mr, President : The question is that the debate be adjourned sine die. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : I myself have no objection to 
tihe adjournment of the debate ; though I should like to keep the House 
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for another hour while I explain my own points of view on the subject, if 
it is adjourned, I must remark that it has been adjoirrned without my reply 
•on the subj ect. I wish to keep my right of reply, i^ it comes up again. 

[Voices : “ We should like to hear your reply.”) 

Dr. H. S. Gour : I thoiight it was hlr. Eangachariar’s intention to ad- 
journ the debate sine die after hearing Sir Malcolm Hailey. 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member from Madras is well able to 
-express his intentions himself. 

The question is that the debate be adjourned sine die. 

The motion was adopted. 


24ili January 1923. 

RESOLUTION re EXAMINATION FOR THE I. G. S. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney (Nominated : Anglo-Indians) : Sir, the 
Resolution that stands against my name and which I propose to move 
reads as follows : 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that the present system 
■of conducting Simultaneous Examinations for the reoruitnient to the Indian Civil Service be 
changed and that a different method of conducting the Simultaneous E.xami'nations bo as to 
give a fair chance to candidates belonging to different communities and different provinces be 
•devised, if necessary, by having a limited form of competition.” 

Sir, in moving this Resolution, I wish to attack it or deal with it on very 
broad lines. It is not my desire to interfere at all with the efficiency 
•or the traditions that are attached to the honourable service well known to 
us all as the Indian Civil Service ; but I move this Resolution standing as 
I do as a representative of one of the minority communities in India and 
as such I believe I have every right to place before this Honourable House 
the views of one of the minority communities,' leaving representatives of 
'other minority communities to voice their ■views. In attacking this subject 
I do so with great diffidence because I represent a community unfortunately 
which, for educational purposes, runs a very bad second so far as other minority 
communities in India are concerned. Why that is so I am not prepared 
to argue out just now, but let that pass. India as we know — I would call 
it the continent of India — is a mass of heterogeneous classes and races, talking 
■difierent languages, with different ideas, and different creeds. There is no 
■doubt that the cementing influence here is the British element. Take that 
nway and I thinlc very few will deny or disagree with me that we are likely 
to crumble like a pack of cards. The idea is no doubt to Indianise the Ser- 
vices, and being an Indian and citizen of this country I join with them that 
the idea is to Indianise the Services. Minorities of course claim a place in 
that. The Indianisatioh of the Services really means the replacement of the 
Englishmen by the various communities of India. There is no doubt that the 
Indian Civil Service which is manned largely by Europeans will in time be 
replaced by Indians. The cry now is that this Service together with other 
superior services is manned by Englishmen to a disproportionate extent 
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compared with the rest of India. How true that is, how necessary it is, it 
is not my pmpose to argue now. But the fact remains that Indians look 
forward to Indianising the^ervices entirely in time. Their ideal is to replace 
In^lishmen with recruitment from among tlicirwn men, that is, Indian.?. 
But when dealing with the recruitment of the Services, the Public Services 
Commission which sat in 1913, and submitted its Eeport, apprehended such 
an eventuality, namely the replacement of Europeans by Indians. How it 
is very extraordinary how prophetic or ultra-prophctic has been the safe- 
guard, because if I understand rightty, since the simultaneous cxaminatio'ns 
have been in practice one province in India has been able to monopolise, — 
be it said to their credit no doubt, — at least 60 per cent, of the appointments 
in the I. C. S., and taking that as your criterion, and accepting that as a 
criterion for the future, it seems as if it is quite legitimate to apprehend that 
within a few years’ time Englishmen will be replaced mainly by one com- 
munity, or by the community mainly occupying one province. I understand 
I am right in saying that the struggle just now is between East and South 
versus North-West of India. I do not say that in di.sparagement of the com- 
munities that have succeeded, but there is no doubt that it is going to be the 
ultimate position unless some safeguards are put into operation in time. I ask 
this Honourable House to see or to visualise the Punjab being administered 
' by no one else but by people from the south and vice versa. I take the 
same position from East to West, Bengal and Bombay. As I say, India is a 
continent with a number of communities, each wanting to attain the maxi- 
mum of speed in regard to communal benefits from the Keform Scheme. The^ 
major communities in India are protected and are able to look after them- 
selves, while the minor communities, I regret to say, are being neglected, 
and it is to protect these minor communities that I, as a reinesentative of the 
Domiciled Community in India, move this Besolution. In doing so, I think I 
am in good company when I quote, with your permission, Sir, an extract 
from the Report of the Public Services Commission from page 172. 

“ Safeguards and Reservations . — These safcgiuirds and reservations nro two in number. First- 
two candidates should bo nominated each year by the Secretary of State, on the advice of the 
Government of India, from amongst graduates of the various Universities, and of an 
age similar to that of the competitors at tho examination. Such nominees who shotild be 
termed ‘ King Emperor’s cadets,’ should rank as probationers below the other succcs.sful candi- 
dates of their year, pending the result of the final examination. Otherwise, they should ho on an 
equal footing in all respects. This would make it possible to give representation to young men 
_ of good family, who had shorvn literary attainments of a higher order, but who were not intellec- 
tually quite in the front rank. Members of the domiciled community and Burmans might also 
benefit under this provision.” 

The Report further goes on to say : 

“ The Committee itself should be made up so far as may be of persons in touch with cduc.i- 
tional interests, and should consist of the vice-chancellor of the university concerned, the 
director of public instruction of the province chiefly interested, and three other members to bo 
nominated by the syndicate of the university whose area is in question. Should it he found 
that_ tho candidates successful at the examination are coming too markedly from one 
partioulararea, we think that the best remedy would he to hold the examination by groups of 
areas in rotation. But we deprecate any such arrangement unless experience shows tliat it 
is absolutely necessary. Subject to these qualifications the examination should be conducted 
by the civil service commissioners, who, after consultation with the" educational authorities in 
India, should^ devise a scheme having the same relation to the Indian educational coiirses, ns 
the examination in England will, under our scheme, bear to tho education given in the British 
secondary schools. To give effect to these recommendations, we recognise that it will be 
neccssarj' to amend the Statute of 1858, and we advise that legislation be undertaken accordingly. 
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Well, Sir, tliese were tlie safeguards recommended by the Public Services 
<!ommission and to avoid a swamping of these coveted posts by any one parti- 
'Cular community. I have brought forward this [Resolution feeling as I do 
that those who represent thg minor communities will support it. It is up 
to the Government to suggest which will be the most feasible and the most 
easy method by which the minor communities could be safeguarded and re- 
presented. Personally, I think the easiest solution will be to leave the 
-examinations as they are, and to make certain safeguards and reservations 
by nominating from among those candidates who have passed the examina- 
tion, representatives from the various communities. This would give all 
-communities a fair chance ; there is no doubt that it will create a feeling of 
harmony, and this House will be putting into execution one of its primary 
.and most important duties, namely the protection of the minor communi- 
ties in India. If this House refuses to accept this Resolution, I make bold 
to say that it will be failing in its duty to discharge one of its most important 
duties. {Voices : “ Hear, hear. ") I see some Members from Bombay say 
‘ Hear, hear.’ I trust it is meant. 

Mr. N. M. Samartli (Bombay : Nominated Non-Official) ; Ironically. 

lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney : Sir, I wish to put forward this Reso- 
lution and I will ask the House to give it its support and so protect the minor 
communities in the Motherland of India. 

Dr. H. S. Gour : Sir, the Honourable Mover of this Resolution has 
.appealed to the representatives of the minor communities of India to support 
him. I am a representative of one of those communities whose support 
the Honourable Mover of this Resolution has asked for. But I am sorry 
to say that, far from supporting the Resolution, I strongly oppose it. Does 
the Honourable Mover of the Resolution realise the full effect of the Resolu- 
tion if accepted by the House ? Does he know that his community in this 
-country represents only 100,000 souls ? What is the proportion of that 
community to the rest of the population of India ? AVell, Sir, if you examine 
the question, you will find that my Honourable friend the Mover’s com- 
munity wfil stand in the proportion of 1 to 3,150. The result would be that 
my friend’s community will get the third of a post in the Civil Service out 
.of a cadre of 1,250. Is that the propdrtion that my friend wants ? Is that 
the proportion which my friend desires his community should have in the 
public services of this country ? He has spoken at very great length upon 
the value and utility of communal representation. My friend, Blr. Girdhari 
Lai Agarwala, with a sub-conscious humour, gets up and says the communi- 
ties in India are so numerous that it will require not one but many Royal 
Commissions to categorise them, and then will begin a struggle between one 
community and another, between sub-communities among themselves and I 
think the- time of the public services will be devoted mainly to deciding the 
disputes between these contending communities. Is this what my friend, 
Mr. Agarwala, wants the public smmces in this country to do ? He has. 
Sir, referred to the present policy of the Government of India. I am glad 
he has done so. No one on this side of the House deprecates that policy 
more than I do. The High Courts of India— -the High Court which is the 
palladium of public Justice is recruited as if it were a representative inp-t^'^u- 
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tion, and wliat is the result ? Let any practitioner in the High Court tell 
you what the result is. The public services throughout India have been more 
or less recruited upon a^communal basis. I hope, Sir, that, if this debate 
leads to any good result, it may lead to this that this policy will be reversed 
in the future. We do not want people because they belong to a particular 
community — we want a public servant because he is efficient and capable 
for the discharge of the duties entrusted to him, and that should be, and I 
hope will be, the sole criterion for recruitment to the public services in this- 
country. t 

We have been told by the last speaker that communal representation 
is recognised by the Government in the constitution of this House. There 
again, I deprecate communal representation. I am sorry. Sir, that com- 
munal representation was ever introduced in the first constitution given tn 
this country and the sooner it is eliminated the better for the ultimate good 
of this great land. I think, Sir, I have shown that communal representation 
will not only serve no good purpose but would be positively mischievous and I 
therefore strongly oppose this Resolution. ^ 

Mr. N. M. Toshi (Nominated : Labour Interests) : Sir, I rise to oppose the 
Resolution moved by my friend, Colonel Gidney. I assure the House that 
when I oppose this Resolution, I should not be understood to be in favour of 
monopoly, if there is a monopoly, of certain castes. Monopoly of any one- 
community or any race or any caste is to be deprecated and must be put down. 
But, Sir, in the first place, nobody has yet shown that an)’- one community 
in India or any one caste in India has got a monopoly of the public offices 
in this country. {An Honourable Mender : “ They have.”) It must be 
proved first before we are asked to do something to do away with that mono- 
poly. Then, Sir, it has been said by Colonel Gidney that the Resolution 
which he has moved is in the interests of the minority. I should like to know 
from Colonel Gidney and the people of that way of thinking what is the con- 
nection between a community being a minority in the country and the method 
of selecting candidates for public offices. Are the candidates selected by 
votes ? Sir, if the candidates were selected by votes of the members in the- 
country, certainly the minorities do require protection. But the candidates 
are selected by merit, which is decided by examination. Even if 10 candi- 
dates from the community to which my Honourable friend has the honour- 
to belong compete, at least a few of them will pass if they have got the merit- 
Their passing or failure does not depend upon his community being a minori- 
ty. I therefore, feel that the point which my Honourable friend, Coloneh 
Gidney, has made has no relevancy to the question which he has raised. My 
friend, I think, remarked that his community has the misfortune of being- 
somewhat backward in education. I do not know whether I heard him 
correctly. {Lieut.-Cohnel H. A. J. Gidney : “ Yes.”) He says “ Yes. ” 
Sir, it is a misfortune that any community in this country should be back- 
ward in education, and all those communities which are backward in educa- 
tion should have not only the sympathy but the active support of all the- 
Members of this Assembly. But, Sir, is the measure which my Honourable- 
friend proposes useful in removing that defect from the community ? If my 
Honourable friend had felt the want of education in his community or in- 
other communities, he should have proposed another Resolution asking the- 
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jDi'oposals to give effect to the principle which he has enunciated. If the 
minority communities, if the backward communities were to take their 
proper place in the public services of this country, the best remedy for them 
is to ask the G-overnm3a<; to give them special facilities for education and 
for training. That is the only way in which thc^lr present grievances will be 
removed, and I am quite sure that the whole House wilhsupport them in their 
demand if they make a demand for special facilities. I hope therefore that 
this House will not accept the Resolution moved by my Honourable friend, 
Colonel Gidney. ^ 

Munshi Iswar Satan (Cities of the United Provinces ; Hon-Muham- 
madan Urban) ; If I had been a member of the Anglo-Indian community I 
v.would have at once proposed a vote of censure on the President of that body. 
The President in his zeal and in his anxiety for his community, perhaps en- 
•couraged by those who do not like to come out into the open, has initiated a 
diseussion which is unfortunate, which is extremely to be regretted. Colonel 
Gidney has given us a peep into his own mentality. He has told us that the 
various communities are using the Reform Scheme for the advancement of 
their communal interests. That may be Colonel Gidney’s point of view, but 
;the point of view of the rest of us is that we are trying to use the Reform 
•Scheme as far as possible for the advancement of the interests of the country 
-as a whole. But that issuot all. Colonel Gidney, finding the difficulty of his 
position, has clearly said, " Oh ! If you cannot devise means by which all 
-these various minor and backward communities cannot be fully represented, 
.resort to nomination.” He has really “ let the cat out of the bag.” There 
.are some people who are in constant horror of competition. They prefer the 
back door to the open door. I say, Sir, once again with the kindliest of feelings 
for my Honourable and gallant friend that when he goes home this evening 
.and in his mind tries to reflect on his heroic performance to-day he will feel 
'.that he has really done a positive dis-service to the community to which he 
belongs. Let me pause for a second and let me tell Colonel Gidney that this 
is a game at which two can play. This is not a game which Colonel Gidney 
. can play alone. Accept the principle of representation for the moment. How 
much representation ate yon going to give, — I will take the Anglo-Indian 
community to it ? In proportion to what ? To numbers, to education 
to the taxes that they pay, to the stake that they have in the country ? I 
should be sorry in spite of the provocation offered by Colonel Gidney to the 
whole House, I should be sorry to say a word which should be at all unpleasant 
• or unkind either to his community or to any other community. But I* shall 
request him and others of his way of thinking to calmly consider that if they 
once bring about a discussion of the claims of the various communities, they 
will be driven to a position from which they will willingly like to extricate 
themselves. There may be some justification— for which a great deal of res- 
ponsibility must rest on Government— I say there may be some justification 
for this principle being adopted as regards certain minor appointments, but 
when you come to the Civil Service are we going to accept this principle 1 
Do we want a man in place of Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith because he is an 
Anglo-Indian, or because he is, according to my friend, Mr. Agarwala, a Vaisya, 
■ or according to me, a Kayastha, or according to my friend, Mr. Chatter] ee, a 
Brahrao. (Ldla Girdhanlal Agarwala : “ I never meant that.”) You withdraw 
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your amendment- then. In the deep there is a lower deep. My friend Mr, 
Agarwala’s amendment is infinitely worse than the Resolution of Colonel 
Gidney. If you go into the question of caste, I do not know where we are 
going to end. Take the Kayastha. There are 11 ^ub-sections, and then there 
is my friend, Mr. Samarth;* How are you going to decide the claim of each ? 
Mr. Agarwala I never knew was developing into a social reformer. What on 
earth has interdining and intermarriage got to do with this problem ? Simply 
because you do not dine with the member of another caste, does it follow 
that you will not be able to discharge your duties thoroughly and honestly ? 
But, Sir, I shall invite the attention of the House to the words of the Resolu- 
tion itself : 

“ A different method of conducting the simultaneous examinations so as to give a fair chance 
to candidates, . . . “ 

That implies that the present method does not give a fair chance to tie 
various communities. Has Colonel Gidney proved it 1 Here is this 
competitive examination. Anybody who has got the brains, anybody who 
has got the capacity, anybody who is willing to undergo that test, is welcome. 
How do you say, how do you make out that the present system of conducting 
simultaneous examinations does not give a fair chance to the members of 
all the communities ? The only logical conclusion is, that having regard to 
the fact that the members of certain communities wish to depend on favours. » 
rather than on merit they would like to make short work of all competitive 
examinations and would like to get into the Service through the back door. 
Then it does not stop there. A fair chance is to be given to different com- 
.munities and to different provinces. Take the Hindu community to which I 
belong. Suppose Mr. Samarth passes the Civil Service examination . . . 

m. N. M. Samarth : I am too old now. 

Munshi Iswar Saran : Suppose my friend, Mr. Choudhuri, passes the 
examination, then I, as a United Provinces man, with less brains than both 
of them, will say “ My community has not been represented and my province 
has not been represented.” 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A, J. Gidney : What about appointments to the 
High Court ? 

Munshi Iswar Saran : In the High Court if appointments have been 
made on communal considerations, the blame is not ours. The blame must 
attach to those who have made those appointments. Then we are asked to 
accept a limited form of competition. There are varieties of competition 
it appears. One is limited and the other is unlimited. The limited form of 
competition, it is rather difficult to understand. What is this limited com- 
petition ? Perhaps, it means that you take a few by competition and the rest 
have to be taken by nomination. 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas (Bombay City : Hon-Muhammadan Urban) •. 
Shoved in. 

Munshi Iswar Saran : My friend, Mr. Jamnadas, who is an authority 
on excellent phraseology, says “ Shove them in somehow.” The whole fact 
of the matter is that we cannot accept it. As my friend Mr, Joshi has 
gaid, it is the duty and the bounden duty of every Member of this House and 
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of every Indian to see tlat tie commnnities whiol. are at a disadvantage 
on account of lack of education and so on slould receive every enconiage- 
ment, but it is tie duty of those communities to see that by introducing 
these novel, may I say mischievous and vricked changes into the system of 
recruitment for the Civil Service they should do*nothing to impair the effi- 
ciency of this Service. What ■will be the result 1 Not only the Anglo-Indian 
community or the Agarwala community but the whole of India will sufier. 
These appointments are made not with a view to give jobs to this or that 
community. These appointments are made, these examinations are held 
so that you may get the very best men for the discharge of the work that v?ill 
be entrusted to them. That is and, I submit, that ought to be the only and 
the sole criterion for recruitment to this service. I do hope that after a little 
reflection Colonel Gidney will show his good sense and will earn our thanks 
if he will withdraw his Hesolution. {Voices : “ No.”) Then Sir, if he does 
not withdraw this Hesolution, it will meet the fate it so richly deserves. 

Mr. Deputy President : The amendment moved is ; 

“ This assetahly Tecommends to the GovemoT General in Conncil that the present system ot 
conducting simultaneous examinations for the reernitment to the Indian Civil Service he 
modified so as to •provide for a fair representation of suitable candidates of difierent castes and 
commimities residing in British India.” 

The question is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas ; I need hardly say that I rise to oppose 
the Kesolution moved by my Honourable friend, Colonel Gidney. I must ^ 
however, at the outset, remove the misapprehension that it seems to me pre- 
vails in the min ds of some of the Members with regard to the meaning of the 
word ‘ Indianisation.’ As I had the honour of moving this Assembly in 
the matter of Indianisation I may at once point out that by Indianisation 
I do not mean that Englishmen who are the present incumbents of the Ser- 
vices should be removed bodily and be replaced by Indians. No. Not 
only that. I do not even mean that in. future, although the policy of re- 
cruitment in India may be accepted, as it ought to be accepted, the services 
should go exclusively to Indians and not at all to Europeans. All that we 
mean by the term Indianisation is that the bar which at present obtains 
against our countrymen because most of the services go exclusively to Euro- 
peans should be removed and that the recruitment in future should take 
place in India and in India alone. Now, that does not exclude the possibility 
of Europeans competing for these services. If there are men from England 
coming out in sufficient numbers to appear at these examinations, there 
should be nothing to prevent them from doing so. If in the examination 
it is found that the European proves to he a better candidate for the ser- 
vices in open competition, then by all means tbe post should go to him as 
well as to the Indians of course on new conditions with regard to salary, etc. 
To bring down the word Indianisation to a very narrow interpretation is in 
itself a mistake and if my friend Colonel Gldney’s Hesolution is based on that 
mistake, having realised this mistake, I hope he wUl see his way to withdraw' 
his Hesolution. Now, Sir, what is it that he asks to do. I personally look 
forward to a time when examinations will be conducted in India alone open 
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of course to all candidates that come either from India or from Europe. If 
■simultaneous examinations go on, then some of the posts, he says, must go 
•exclusively to representatives of various communities which are said to be, 
■to use Colonel Gidney’s phrase, the minority communities. How I ask one 
-question. I put one question to those who think with Colonel Gidney. Have 
we ever approved of the distinction that is made on the ground of race ? I 
do not think any representative of any community, any one who takes the 
name of Indian has ever approved of this distinction being made on the ground 
of race. If that is so and if we argue that the racial distinction which is wrong 
should go and go immediately, is it right that in our own country we should 
-create communal distinctions and then be justified in claiming that racial 
distinctions should go. Is that the way to contribute to the elimination of 
racial distinctions that have been perpetuated in this country by those who 
jjQQjj are in au-thority ? We shall be strengthening 

their hands, we shall be giving them a handle, we 
shall be giving them an argument, for the perpetuation of racial distinction 
which each of us, I think, in the cormtry has always abhorred. If by claim- 
ing communal representation we are going to create feuds and quarrels in this 
country, so that, they would lead to those in authority continuing the status 
quo and continuing the racial distinction that has gone on in this country for a 
long time, I ask those who think with Colonel Gidney, are they serving the 
'Country thereby, are they advancing the cause of their commimities, are they 
advancing the cause of their countrymen, and of the country to which, I am 
sure, they feel proud to belong ? You are losing the cause altogether by 
claiming for your commimities that which is the right of the country alone, 
who prevents these communities from sending their candidates to the examina- 
tions ? Is there any law, is there any clause saying that only the Hindu 
-community will represent itself at the examinations, and that the Anglo-Indian 
' community or the non-Brahmin community is precluded from sending candi- 
dates ? Is it a sign of strength that, if they are not precluded from sending 
their candidates to the examinations, is it a sign of strength that they should 
ask that, even if their candidates do not prove fit, they must be given posts 
because they must have commimal representation ? I say, I do not know 
whether it is doing a service to the community to deny the strength and the 
-capacity of the commimity. I am not prepared to believe that the communi- 
ty is so weak or helpless that it must have its own men sent, although they 
prove themselves totally unfit for the sendee. I, on the contrary, am pre- 
pared to believe that if their community sends men to the examinations, then 
I am sure that in their community they will find men who are able to hold 
their own with the other advanced communities in this country. To deny 
that, to deny that capacity in their community is a grave iujustice, a distinct 
dis-service to their community. But what are we really coming to ? We are 
-claiming self-government for the purpose of advancing rapidly the cause of 
our country. Axe we claiming self-government, are we claiming further re- 
forms for the purpose of giving an opportunity to every community to grab 
for itself what it can out of these reforms or what it can out" of this advance- 
ment ? {An _ Honour able Member : “What about protection ?”) Let us not 
-discuss irrelevant subjects here. If you do not understand the meaning of 
protection which has nothing to do with communal representation, discuss 
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of the recruitment to tho Indian Civil Service anil nntl-.im; d - ru.t tie- j ro- 
vincinl service— hut the Indian Civil Service v.!;ieh can ho.c,t />! Sir V. illi im 
Vincent, Sir -Malcolm Ilnilcy. .Mr. Inm-s and Mr. Deiiv.s ftr.iy who rre (nii: 
colleagues here. Letuarcmomlierthnt (d/r. /t'. /I/o/ao/ .VnuMr Chatti. rjec '} 
— I am not going to mention the Indians now for the very l.c.-t of re.'.-e,!;-,-. 
You arc recruiting to this .service Indians to i'ompct>' with the - o.-ig ii-ijien 
whom I have named ; you want a Chatterjf'O, you u.-nt a .Monomohau ffho:-, 
you want people of that sort, who cnii hold their own tie- •• mivhty 

fellows who come out from ahroad and do .signal !,<-rviee to our count rv. V>> 
who spealc of castes ami creeds, let u.s n-memher that we do not hy doing 
anything on our part create a caste, an inferior enstc in t lie Indian t.u\ il Service. 
Let all men he equal in tiiat- service ; let ns not lower the reputation of that 
service wliieli lias won for itself n reputation all over the world. By mloptiiur 
this proposition you arc running a grave danger : the danger is of rt-diicing. 
of impairing the reputation which it has built for it;;(-]f for a whole century. 
The Indian Civil Scn'icc will only bo proud to own in its ranlns men who can 
by their calibre, by their ca]>acit.y, administer the affairs of thi.s country. Tlic 
time is not yet when wc the Logislatiirc can do tlic work of this country. For 
years and years to come I think wc will have to depend ujion the Indian 
Civil Service, composed mainly, I hope, of Iiulinns. In yeans to come they 
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-will still hold their own' and carry the dag of briagmg civilisation, bringing 
''knowledge, bringing capacity in the discharge of their duties and uplifting 
-this country as it deserves to be uplifted. Therefore, let us remember that. 
'What is the good of talking about representation in legislatures, representa- 
tion in taluk boards, representation in village panchayets ? How is that an 
;analogous question at all ? "Why confuse the issue by bringing in those 
questions ? Now, I am quite willing to admit that we have to recognise this 
ujiortunate and ugly fact that there are communities and sects and sub-sects — 

I know it from my own bitter experience of the small community to which 
I belong. Colonel Gidney spoke of minorities. I am in a minority commu- 
nity ; we are one million out of 44: millions in our province. I am not fighting 
for my community at aU ; a time may come perhaps when I may have to 
stand up and fight for my community, but not yet ; I hope better sense 
•wiU prevail with my countrymen and that they will not carry these small 
ideas in their heads when they have got a bigger task before them, I know 
-the country does not want this ; a few educated people in the upper ranks are 
-clamouring for the public services, as if public service alone is the only method 
of enriching this country. Am I to be told that land should be parcelled out 
according to the stren^h of the communities ? Am I to be told that com- 
merce and trade should be parcelled out according to the strength of the com- ? 
•muriities ? '\^Tio prevents these people from coming forward and claiming 
.aU these benefits when you have got open competition ? Uplift yourselves. 
'Those gentlemen who are interested in their communities should do every 
.-thing to uplift the members of their community. I am surprised that such a 
proposition should come from Colonel Gidney. Why, Sir, he belongs to the 
most petted and most fondled community. Look at the Telegraph fist, look 
at the Custons House list, look at the Police ; look at any of these services. 

Is he represented there according to the strength of his commimity ? Why. 
Sir, they are a most favoured community, and I am surprised that Colonel 
'Gidney should come forward with this proposition. If £e gets his deserts 
.according to his numbers where will he be ? And that Colonel Gidney should 
-complain comes as a surprise to me, for has he not come out in a competitive 
Service, topmost, I hope 1 At any rate he is topmost in his profession, and 
he has not failed to achieve a reputation in that Service. Therefore, let us 
remember that we are dealing with a Servdce which requires our best men. 

If really we want them to make their mark in the Civil Service, if we want 
them to hold their own against men of the calibre whom we have named, and 
if you accept this Resolution, I say you will be lowering them m the estimation 
of their colleagues, you will be putting them in a lower caste, you will be 
treating them as Parias in the Ci^dl Service. Remember that danger when 
you vote for this Resolution. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey (Home Member) : In .view of the 
course which this debate has taken, I had at one time some doubt whether 
I ought or ought not to intervene. Indeed, I hope, Sir, you will not accuse 
me of flippancy if I say, that I have at times felt a little like the Irishman 
who seeing an aft’ray going on in the road asked, “ Is this a private fight or 
may I j oin in ? ” But I cannot of course neglect my obligations in this respect. 
.My friends here have asked me to define the attitude of Government in the 
jpast and present on this question. I have incidentally to clear up certain 
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misapprehensions %vhich have been voiced by Members licrc. Tlic discussion 
has been so prolonged that I shall confine myself very siriclly <o tlic terms of 
the Eesolution. I shall ifot be led astray, ns some of my friends here have 
imdonbtedly wished, into a discussion regarding isolated appointments such 
as those of Judges in the High Courts, Believe me there are certain ex'peri- 
enced animals before whom it is quite useless to wave a red flag, 1 am one 
of them. We are tallcing purely about the Indian Civil Service. Then again, 
I shall not be led astray into attempting to justify the retention in our hJec- 
toral Rules of the principle of communal representation, since that is alien* to 
the subject. Nor shall I be inveigled into reviving a discussion, in regard to 
a matter we debated yesterday, and which Mr, Sliahnni wishes me to resume 
to-day, whether a gentleman who is unfaithful to his wife can or cannot bo a 
sufficient surety for a bad character. We are talking, ns I said, solely of the 
Indian Civil Service, and Colonel Gidney’s Resolution refers specifically to a 
change in the manner in which we obtain recniits for our Indian Civil Service 
in India, as distinguished from the Home Examination. The question has a 
long history. If time served, I could go with the House back to the year 
1833, the year in which the famous declaration was made that : 

“ There should he no governing caste in Briti.sh India and u-)intevcr other tests of fiiiali.- 
( fication may bo adopted, distinction of race or religion shall not bo of the number.” 

But I will not on this occasion take the House through the stages of that 
history, because, after all, the main point then 
debated, indeed the main point debated right up, 
to the eighties or nineties of last century, was the question of what was then 
described as the monopoly of the European, and that, at present, is not the- 
question under discussion. We first of all considered the question of com- 
munal representation in our Indian recruitment, if I may use that convenient 
term, in about the year 1886 when the Aitchison Committee, the first of our 
great Committees on public Services, made its recommendations. It was in 
favour of open competition among Indian recruits for the provincial Services, 
holding that there must be one test of eligibility only, the test of intelligence 
and character, and that other considerations should have uo weight in the 
choice of Government servants. But it recognised that this system was not 
universally applicable ; that there was a strong feeling in India that the 
claims of difierent communities and different religions should be balanced ; 
and it accompanied its recommendation by a stipulation that where necessary 
the local Governments should still choose by nomination in order to attain 
the object to which I have referred. The Government of India in the main 
affirmed this view, though it expressed a preference for competition among, 
nominated candidates when pure competition was not adopted. I omit sub- 
sequent stages, until I arrive at 1904, when the Government of India issued 
the well known Eesolution of that year on Education. Its attitude was then 
determined partly by considerations of educational requirements ; in dealing 
with the question of competition it pointed out the disadvantages of that 
sptem, showed that it did not in itself afford a test of character, and empha- 
sized that a competitive examination was in itself a disadvantage to the pro- 
gress of education, since it ceased to be liberal, and confined itself entirely ta 
the attainment of success in examination. It was under the influence of those 
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consiclcrntions that thoy tlien decided that local Governments need not follow 
the competitive system in making appointments to their provincial Services. 
Three local Governments had initiated the 6y6j;em, — Madras, Bengal, and 
Bombay, — and they at onge discarded the competitive system and returned 
to nomination pure and simple. The Punjab adoi)tcd it, though only in respect 
of a very limited number of appointments. 

I pass — again with some omissions — to the Public Services Commission 
of 1911. I have no doubt that the recommendations of that Commission in 
this re.spcct are well known to the Assembly. 1 apologise for taking the 
Assembly through this retro.spcct but it is important to the explanation of 
our prc.sent position, for the prc.scnt. state of our ideas on the subject is the 
development of what has happened in the past. The Public Services Com- 
mission decided that it was undesirable to lay down any hard and fast rules 
as to the proportions of communal representation ; its necessity should be 
met by the judicious use of the nomination system. That opinion was not 
unanimous. Jlr. Chaubal deprecated attaching too much importance to this 
factor and would prefer the negative form, namely, that posts in services 
should not substantial!}’ be the monopoly of any one caste in India. Mr. 
Bamsay Macdonald thought that communal representation was a bad system, 
and that it should be abandoned, but he added that it could only be aban- 
doned with an improvement in education and growth of a common civic - 
spirit. Sir Abdur Rahim thought it inadvisable to emphasise the principle 
of communal representation as against that of impartial selection of the best 
men, and though on occasion it was advisable to secure communal represent- 
ation, subject to the insistence of adequate qualifications, he added the recom- 
mendation that substantial recognition should be given wherever possible to 
the general conditions of a competitive system. The point was discussed at 
length in dealing with the report of the Commission ; I pass over the some- 
what divergent opinions recorded by local Governments, and merely give the 
decision of the Government of India. It was given in this form : “ The Public 
Services should be recruited on the principle that they should be filled by the 
most competent men available. This principle is, however, subject to modi- 
fication in the interests of the training of Indians in the administration of 
their own affairs. Full opportunities should be afforded to Indians to qualify 
themselves for the more important posts in the public services and to demon- 
strate their fitness for responsible duties. It must, however, be recognised 
that intellectual qualifications combined with physical capacity should not be 
the sole test for admission to important posts in the public services. Due 
regard must also be given to such considerations as character and hereditary 
coimections of candidates both with Government and with the people with 
whom their work will mostly lie ; while in the present conditions of India it 
is essential that there should not be an undue predominance of any one class 
or caste. The circumstances of each Service will have to be considered in 
view of the above principles.” "When Government sets out to lay down a 
formula on a question of this importance, it not infrequently happens that in 
the nice balancing of considerations on both sides its conclusions lack some, 
of the virtue of definiteness. In this case we have a very nicely balanced 
judgment (A Voice : “ Too nice ”), which certainly combines all considerations 
inherent to a decision on such an important question ; if the sense of balance 
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ield in reserve will be filled as far as possible by selection from among candi- 
•dates wbo sat for tbe competitive examination and attained a certain quali- 
fying standard. Failing this, they will be filled by nomination. Now that 
:sbows at once tbe very limited scope reserved for nomination, and tbe reasons 
for wbicb we have adopted it. Tbe scope is limited because nomination only 
•comes into play when it is found tbat tbe 67 per cent, open competition does 
not give something like adequate representation of different provinces and 
-communities, and no min ation again wiU only be used for one definite purpose, 
.naTnely, to insure tbat tbe main provinces and communities shall not be rm- 
represented. It wiU at once appear therefore tbat we do not and indeed 
never have intended tbat this limited reserve of nomination should be for tbe 
purpose of representing minority communities or backward classes. Our sole 
object may, as I have said, be described rather in a negative form, namely, 
to prevent tbe over-weighting of our Services with any one particular class 
or representatives of a particular province. It wiU interest tbe House if I 
analyse tbe result of our first open competition in India. There were 11 posts 
•open for competition. They were filled up as follows : three from Madras, 
•one from Bombay, tbe United Provinces, tbe Central Provinces and Bibar 
and Orissa and two from Bengal. All were Hindus. We reserved in addition 
four posts for nomination, and on this occasion utilized tbe provision to tbe 
full. One reason was tbat we required a Burman recruit ; it has been con- 
sidered desirable that Burma should be placed on a separate basis, tbat is to 
say, if no Burmans succeed in enteriug by tbe open competition, tbat we should 
nominate a Burman candidate. One of tbe four was a Burman, 
.one was a Muhammadan from Bengal and tbe remaining two were 
representatives from tbe Punjab and Assam. This was strictly in accord with 
tbe general principles wbicb I have described as guiding us in this matter, I 
now proceed to my conclusion, wbicb is to give tbe attitude of Government 
on this Besolution. I have explained tbe very limited scope to wbicb we 
now resort to nomination and tbe object with wbicb we do so. Let me be 
•clear again tbat it is not tbe intention of Government to resort to nomination 
in tbe Indian Civil Service merely to secure tbat advancement of minority or 
backward communities. Indeed, taking tbe matter only on its practical side, 
I do not myself know bow we should proceed to promote tbe cause of minority 
eommtmities. They are already many ; and directly we attempted to help 
one, others would declare themselves. Greater communities would disclose 
unexpected cleavages ; claims to representation based on novel and hitherto 
unaccepted standards would be set up. For my own part, I should shrink 
from so Herculean a task as an attempt to arbitrate between tbe conflicting 
claims of tbe different minority communities in India, and to establish standards 
for ascertaining their comj)arative value to tbe State. We are already engaged 
in a difficult enough task, — and we only make tbe effort because this much 
seems clearly justifiable — in seeing tbat tbe claims of any one Province or of 
any of tbe great communities are not entirely outweighed. I can with truth 
• add tbat Government itself would be only too happy to avoid any system by 
wbicb we bad to discriminate in recruitment for the Public Services. We 
should be glad'ta avoid a system under which we run tbe risk of imputations 
of partiality to one community or another. We want nothing but tbe best 
men. We want men wbo are judged by one test only, tbe test of character. 
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intelligence and efficiency, and llic greatest of tlicse is cliaraclor. Btif fact 
are wliat tliey arc. Wc have been led into our present sy.-tern by tlie liistory 
of tbe past ; and wc haw to ask ourselves wlictlicr Imiia at large lias yot 
arrived at that stage of social development in wliicli there need be no conri- 
deration at all of provincial claims or tl\c claims of tbc major communities, 
India bas not, I take it, yet arrived at that stage in politics. However mncli 
some of us may desire to see the end of communal representation on the 
franchise, the history of the last three years has shown us that India at large 
is not yet ready to abandon it. There may come a time when educational 
and social advancement will secure that result, when there will no longer in- 
recognition either in politics or in the Services of the claims of ]iarticular 
religions or particular communities, rvhen all such differences will be lost in 
the larger sentiment of nationality or social service. But that time is not 
yet. In the meanwhile the position of Government is clear ; wc arc jtroceed- 
ing on grounds which ohviouslj' lay themselves open to very little criticism 
and we ourselves see nothing in the trend of current oj)inion which indicates 
the necessity for a change. The Besolution asks for a change in our jucsenT 
system ; I have declared what our present system is ; and for our.'clvcs we 
see no necessity for any modification. Por tliis reason, I could not support 
the Eesolution even if indeed I perfectly comprehended it.s torm.c. "tVlien 
affairs are moving so rapiidly as they arc now, to again attem])t to change the 
system of recruitment for one of our major services, — to again o])cn llte whole 
of this question to discussion, to again invite an interchange of opinions which, 
amicable as it may be in form, as it has been to-day, yet ncverlhf;le?.s di.coloHe.« 
strong diSerences of standpoint among various communities — is in my vieiv 
not desirable. I can only support the system as wc have it at prc.sent, and 
claim that it should continue. 

The motion was negatived. 


25(li January 1923. 

APPOINTHIENT OF A EOYAL COMMISSION ON INDIAN SERnCES. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey (Home lilemher) ; "With your per- 
mission, Sir, I desire to interrupt for a moment the discussion on the Criminal 
Procedure Code in order to make an announcement to the House. I think 
it necessary to take this course because the matter is of such importance 
to the House and to the public, that I should feel .myself to blame if 1 did not 
place it in possession of the information at my disposal at the very earliest 
moment. The House will remember that a short time ago we issued a com- 
munique with regard to certain reports in the press on the subject of the 
appointment of a Royal Commission for the Public Services. "We stated that 
those rumours were unauthorized and inaccurate. {Mr. N. M. Samarth : 
“ and premature. Our'words were those I have quoted. They were cer- 
tainly unauthorized ; they were also in their terms inaccurate. But since 
then, the matter has proceeded further and His Majesty’s Government have 
arrived at a defimte decision in the matter ; it is that decision which I wish 
to take the opportumty of communicating to the House. If you will permit 
me I.wiU. read the exact terms of the annoimcement which has been authorized- 
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by His Majesty’s Government, and I wonld ask tbe House to note those terms 
particularly, as they sbov' at once tbe intention of His Majesty’s Government 
in tbe matter and tbe exact scope of tbe inquiry w^iicb is to take place. I wiU 
make a copy of this available as soon as possible. Tbe announcement is as 
follows : — 

“ His 3rnj‘cs(y's Government have decided to appoint a Royal Commission on the Services- 
in India. Tl>e precise tenns of reference to the Commission have not yet been definitely settled 
but will be wide in their scope. It is contemplated that the Commission will bo required, having 
g*ncral regard to the necessity of maintaining the standard of administration in conformity 
with the responsibility of the Crown and the Govcniment of India and to the declared policy 
of Parliament in respect of the increasing association of Indians in ovcrj- branch of the adminis- 
tration and having particular regard to the experience now g.aincd of the operation of the system 
of Govcniment established by the Government of India Act, to inquire into the organization 
and the general conditions of the services, financial and othenviso, of the superior civil services- 
in India and the best methods of ensuring and maintaining the satisfactory recruitment of 
such numbers of Indians and Europeans respectively ns now may bo decided to bo necessary' 
in tho light of the considerations above referred to.” 

Rao Bahadur T. Eangacbariar : (Madras City: Non-Mubammadan 
Urban) : "Wbo pays for this Commission ? 

Tbe Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey Might I suggest that a discus- 
sion on this matter might suitabl}’’ be raised cither by question or by motion. 

I have onl}’’ made the announcement now because I thought it due to 
myself and to tbe House as a matter of courtesy that I should place this ' 
announcement before them at the ver}’^ earliest moment that I could do so. 

Dr. H. S. Gour (Nagpur Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, while we 
are extremely grateful to the Honourable the Home Member for giving this 
House the earliest opportunity of learning of the appointment of the Royal 
Commission, I think I am voicing the general sentiments of this side of the 
House when I say that the news lias come to us as a shock and that we shall 
take the earliest opportunity of moving the adjoiunment of this House to 
protest against the appointment of a Royal Commission. I ask you. Sir, 
to give us the earliest opportunit)’’ lor discussing this question which is of 
urgent public importance, and in view of the various number of questions 
that have been put by Honourable Members in this connection and the dis- 
cussion that has gone on in the public Press, I hope you will afford us an 
early oiiportunity of discussing this question. 

Itir. Deputy President : I wish to draw the Honourable Member’s attention 
that under the Manual of Procedure a certain procedure is laid down 
for the adjournment of the House and I am sure that if the Honourable 
Member moves it, the needful will be done at the proper time. 


26th January 1923. 

MOTION POR ADJOURNBIENT. 

Appointment op a Royae Commission on Civil Services. 

Mr. Chairman : Order, order. The Coimcil will now proceed to discuss 

the motion for adjournment of the House to discuss- 
a definite matter of urgent public importance,- 
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namely, the decision of His Majesty’s Government to appoint a Eoyal Com- 
mission on the Civil Services in India. 

Mr. T. V. Seshagiri AyS^ar : (Madras : Nominated Non-Official) : I rise, 

• Sir, to move the adjournment of the House to ‘consider the announcement 
made yesterday hy the Honourahle the Home Member that His Majesty’s 
•Government in England have decided to appoint a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the financial and other conditions of the Civil Service. 

Before I proceed very much further, Sir, I should like to advert to a sent- 
ence in the letter of Mr. Montagu — one of the greatest friends of India — 
which lie addressed to the London “ Times ” on this subject. Speaking of 
the Legislature in relation to the Civil Services, he says that the Legislature 
has very often exhibited hostility to that Service and has occasionally used 
violent language towards it. I am sorry that such a good friend of India 
should be so unfair to the Members of the Legislature. Sir, during my career 
as a Judge of the High Court I have worked with many Civil Servants. I 
have very many friends among them even to-day ; I have supervised their 
work, I say with confidence that they are good friends, loyal colleagues and 
willing subordinates. They have done exceedingly good work in the past 
and I have no doubt they will continue to discharge their duties as efficiently 
^ and as willingly in the times to come. In fact. Sir, when I look at the Treasury 
Bench, which contains such a large number of Civil Servants in this House, 
which is supposed to be a popular Assembly and when I find how whole- 
heartedly they give their time and intellect to the work, I have every hope 
that the Civil Service in the years to come will discharge their duties even 
better than they did in the past. Therefore, Sir, I do not expect that any 
friends of mine, certainly not myself, will use any language which will be 
hostile to the Civil Servants and which would show that we are not willing 
to treat them justly and generously. Sir, I doubt whether this move on the 
part of His j\Iajesty’s Government is in the interests of that Service. I am 
inclined to think that the best minds in that Service do not like an inquiry 
of this nature as that would antagonize the Indian people and would probably 
not result in any good to them. 

Look at the matter, Sir, from the point of view of the mode in wlpch this 
announcement has been made ; look at the time of the announcement ; we 
have been asking for the Indianization of the Services ; a Circular has been 
sent round for eliciting opinion on that question. It is only yesterday, or 
day before yesterday, that a bombshell was thrown by the Secretary of State’s 
decision not to make any further advance in regard to constitutional reforms. 
The financial position of the country is very unfavourable ; and at this period, 
and at this time to have resolved upon appointing a Commission Avith the 
avowed object of malcing the position of the Civil Servants better financially 
is a step which is calculated to damp the ardour of the most earnest amongst 
us who want to befriend the Civil Service. Sir, is there any country which 
enjoys Self-Government in Avhich such an idea has been entertained 1 I think 
I am right in saying, Sir, that the idea of appointing a Royal Commission is 
opposed to the pronouncement made, time after time, in the Houses of Par- 
liament ; it is opposed to the Preamble of the India Act ; it is opposed to the 
language used by Jlr. Montagu at the time when he made the famous pro- 
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nonncement. What does the Preamble to the Act say ? It says that Indians- 
should be increasingly associated udth Europeans in the service of the country. 
It also says that the object of the Parliament is to develop the self-governing 
capacity of the people 'with a vieAv to progressive realization of responsible- 
Government in this countrj*. Now, Sir, I ask the question, is it possible to- 
have progressive realization of responsible Government in this country if the- 
Indian Government and the Indian people are not to consider the pay and 
prospects of the services, but that Parliament should appoint a Commission 
to consider the grievances and the conditions of service of the Europeans. 
Wiiat does it come to ? It means this, that these European Civil servants- 
wiU have their pay fixed by a body outside India, although they will have to 
work under Ministers who represent the people of this country. Now, is that 
a position which can be contemplated with equanimity — a service which will 
be irremovable, which wiU have its pay fixed by an outside body, to work 
rmder the people’s Ministers ? That would mean that the Ministers can have 
no control over them. Certainly that is not the way by which you can faci- 
litate “ progressive realization of self-Government in this country.” I began- 
by asking is there any self-governing country in which such an idea has been 
entertained or could be entertained ? Certainly you do not find in the self- 
governing Colonies any attempt made by the British Parliament to impose a 
civil service on them. I was reading. Sir, the other day an interesting debate 
in the House of Lords on the question of the civil ser%dce in Ireland. An amend-- 
ment was moved in these terms by Lord Glanaway. 

The amendment was ; 


“ The civil servants in Ireland should have a statutory right to compensation on- 
retiring owing to the change of Irish Government.” 

This was opposed by the Government, and there were not half a dozen; 
Peers to stand up for this proposition. That shows that in the House of- 
Lords such an idea was considered to be too ridiculous to be pressed for a 
division. In this country however without consulting the Legislature, with- 
out understanding our views on this matter, already a decision has been 
come to that there must be a Royal Commission to examine into the grievances - 
' of civil servants. Sir, I must point out at this stage that if a Commis.sion 
is appointed the inquiry will be j)ractically one-sided. The whole country 
has been against the appointment of a Commission and it is not right to expect 
that we, the representatives of the people, would co-operate with a Commis- 
sion which may come out here for the purpose of making such an inquiry. 
It is impossible to think of any co-operation being given to a Commission 
which has been forced on us. The country from one end to the other has- 
raised its voice against this step and if against our will notwithstanding our 
protest, a Commission comes, it will find that we are not prepared to co-operate 
with them ; the whole inquiry will be one-sided and wiU have no efiect upon 
the people or on the Government. Sir, if a Commission is necessary, there 
are means by which it can come into being. MTiy should not the powers 
given under the Government of India Act be availed of ? There is section 96B. 
(A voice : ‘ 96C.’) yes, 96C — thanks — which enables the Government to appoint - 
a Public Services Commission which can go into the question of pay, prospects 
and pension, etc., of the services. If that is done, the Legislature will have a- 
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voice in tlie matter ; then tlicre wll not be as mncli grievance n.s vc Jiave 
now. Instead of availing tlicmsolvcs of the powers given nndor the Govern- 
ment of India Act, against the teeth of tliat very power, an outside body lias 
resolved upon appointing u Commission which the people do not want and 
■which the Legislature resents. Sir, as there are a>largo number of my friends 
who wish to speak on the subject, I do not want to take up much more time. 
But I must say this that there Iras, been a feeling in this country, and the 
feeling is growing, that the Conservative Government at Home is not friendly 
to Indian reforms, Indian progress. The practical dismissal of Mr, hlontagu 
was at the instance of a large number of Conservative Members of the IToiftc 
of Commons. Ever since his disappearance from the India Ollicc, wc have 
heard of attempts being made by Wiitohall to limit and to resist any attempt 
made by the Government of India to give to the people of this country more 
privileges. It has been said, times without number, that mandates have come 
from '^itehall to stop attempts made by the Government on the spot to take 
the people into their confidence and to invest them with larger powers. Those 
apprehensions exist, and the people call to memory that in the old days the 
Conservative Government have never shown itself friendly to progress in this 
-country. Sir, this attempt on the part of the present Government to force 
upon us a Eoyal Commission which the people do not want is another instance 
in point. They want to prevent, as far as possible, all attempts at reforming 
the constitution. They may say, Sir, that they will not go back on the pro- 
nouncement made by Mr. Montagu. They may say that the preamble of the 
Act is there and that they will give effect to it. They may Icccp themselves 
within the letter of the law, but the spirit to carry the people with them, the 
•spirit to assist the people in obtaining responsible self-government is certainly 
not in evidence, and I am sorry that Lord Peel should have fallen into the mis- 
take of appointing this Commission, which is certainly ill-advised and uncalled 
for. For all these reasons I move that this House shall adjourn as a protest 
against the appointment of the Commission which was announced yesterday. 

Dr. H, S. Gour (Nagpur Division: Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I should like 
to take the House through a few facts for the purpose of demonstrating to it 
not only the utter futility of the Boyal Commission but of its intrinsic and 
inherent illegality considered in its unconstitutional aspect. Honourable 
Members will remember that only two days back the Honourable the Home 
Member read out the Secretary of State’s despatch on the subject of further 
reforms. In that despatch occurred these pregnant sentences : 

“ The new constitutional machinery lias to bo tested in its working ns tv whole. Changes 
have boon made as tho lOSultB of tho Act of 1919 in tho position, powers and responsibilities not 
only of tho logiskituro hut also of tho oxccutivo government,” 

Then later on His Lordship says : 

“ It is clear that sufficient time has nob elapsed to enable tho now machinery to bo ndoquatolv 
tested.” 

This was written on tho 2nd of November 1922. And now mark the 
language of the Communique published to this House yesterday by the Honour- 
able the Home Member : 

“ It is contomidatcd th.at tho Commission will ho r'cquirod, having gonornl regard- to tho 
necessity of maintaining a high standard of administration in conformity with tho responsi- 
bilities of tho Crown for tho Govornmont of India, and to tho declared policy of Parliament in 
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rcspecfc of tljo increasing association of Indians in every branch of the administration and having 
particular regard to tbo experience now gained of the operation of the sj’stem of Government 
established by the Government of India Act.” 

The experience had not been gained on the 2nd of November when the 
Secretary of State dated his despatch. Within sb? weeks the experience has 
been gained and has so accumulated that a Eoyal Commission has been 
appointed. I ask, Sir, is this not a conitradiction in terms ? The Secretary 
of State assured this House that the reforms cannot be re-examined imtil 
sufficient time elapses and experience is gained, and within a few weeks we 
have the announcement of the decision of His Majesty’s Government to 
appoint a Eoyal Commission to re-examine the question of the superior Civil 
SerAUces. Honourable Members will note the wording of the Commimique : 

“ H.aving general regard to the necessity of maintaining n standard of administration in 
conformity with the responsibilities of tho Crown.” 

Now, Sir, I ask the Honourable the Home Member what are the responsi- 
bilities of the Crown, and are not the responsibilities of the Crown in a state 
of transition ? We have been told that the reforms are an experiment, and 
it was explained that the experiment means that it is in a state of transition. 
Further reforms will be conceded to this coimtry after the statutory period. 
If so, I ask, is it not a fact that the responsibilities of the Crown to this country 
will vary from time to time, and has not the Secretary of State himself pointed 
out that we have not yet fully exploited the existing Eeforms Act ? If further 
progress under the Eeforms Act is to be achieved, the responsibilities of the 
Crown must correspondingly diminish. How is a Eoyal Commission, then, to 
inquire into the condition of the Imperial Serffices without at the same time 
inquiring into the responsibilities of the Crown ? How is the financial question 
to be dissociated from the political question ? That, I submit, is the crux of 
the whole question. The Secretary of State says that so far as the political 
side of the question is concerned it is not time yet, but when it comes to the 
question of the pay and promotion of the superior services, he says the time 
has arrived for a further inquiry. 

Then, Sir, I said at the outset that I have a shrewd suspicion that this 
Eoyal Commission has not only been forced upon the people of this country 
but also upon the Government of India. Only the other day, I think only 
yesterday, the Honourable the Home Member was challenged to deny a state- 
ment that the Government of India had opposed the appointment of a Eoyal 
Commission. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey (Home Member) : The Honourable 
Member wiU, I am sure, excuse me in interrupting him. No such challenge 
was made to me. 

Dr. H. S. Gour If such a challenge was not made. Sir, in another place, 
I make it here and now. Is the Honourable the Home Member prepared to 
deny that at no time and at no stage the Government of India resisted the 
appointment of a Eo3'-al Commission ? 

I say. Sir, I shall assume, till a direct categorical contradiction is given 
by the Honourable the Home Member, that the Govp. rmTi p.Tit of India did 
resist the appointment of a Eoyal Commission. If that is so, it raises a grave 
constitutional issue. It imperils the reforms. When these reforms were in- 
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aufnirated, ive were told by high personages of authority that the reforms will 
be°worked alongside of the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
which annotates them. In clause 33 of the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s- 
Report it has been said tliat, whenever the Government and the Legislatures 
are in agreement, the Secretarj’- of State should nat ordinarily interfere. Now, 
Sir, the Government of India are not unaware of the strong feeling in this 
country against the appointment of a Royal Commission. They could not 
have been unaware of the strong feeling in this House against such an appoint- 
ment. I take it, therefore, that the Legislature and the people of this country 
were opposed to the appointment of a Royal Commission. And I further 
state, Sir, the Honourable the Home Member has not yet contradicted me, — 
I further state. Sir, that the Government of India were opposed to the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission. There being, therefore, an agreement between 
the Government of India and the Legislature on the question of the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission the appointment by the Secretary of State of this 
Commission is unconstitutional and contravenes the recommendations of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee. This, I say, Sir, raises a grave constitu- 
tional issue. And I further submit that it is not really a question of neces- 
sity, expediency or of general policy — ^it is a question which cuts at the very 
root of the fundamental principle upon which the Reform Act is based. Then, 
Sir, passing on to the question of the utility of the Royal Commission, we 
have had Royal Commissions galore. We have had Royal Commissions after 
Royal Commissions, but what is their result 1 Is it not, in fact, ordinarily 
said, if you wish to shelve a question appoint a Royal Commission ? And I 
ask Honourable Members in this House what are the Royal Commissioners to 
do ? The grievances of the Civil Services in this country are known and well 
known. If you wish to redress them, redress them. , If you do not wish to- 
redress them, do not appoint a Royal Commission. We have been told that 
the appointment of a Royal Commission is a costly luxury. One Honourable- 
SIcmbcr of this House has lent me a copy, Sir, of a communication he received 
from the Home Department, the purport of which is that, though they have 
no figures .sliowing the cost of Royal Commissions, they can say (1) that the 
cost of the Royal Commission of 1912-1.5, debited in the accounts of the Ac- 
coimtant General, Central Revenues, was Rs. 5,91,874 — roughly speaking six 
lakhs. And that was a smaller Commission. This is going to be a much 
larger one. And we shall be told that the cost of a Royal Commission — we 
may safely say that the cost of a Royal Commission %Yill run into several laldis. 
This raises another grave constitutional issue. Who is going to pay for it % 
Is it to be included in the Indian Budget ? Will it be submitted to the vote 
of this House ? If it will be svibmitted to the vote of this House, it would be 
adding insult to injury. You have not been consulted on the subject of the 
appointment of a Royal Commission and you are made to pay for it. I submit, 
Sir, on every conceivable ground the people and the representatives of the 
people of this country should oppose the appointment of a Royal Commission, 
and 1 have no doubt that the Government of India must be sympathising with 
the people of this country in this year of financial stress when every effort is 
being made to economise in national expenditure. It has been said . . . 

Iilr. Chairman ; Is the Honourable Member intending to proceed to an- 
other point 1 His time is ver}- nearly up. 
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Dr. H. S. Gour : -My speecli also is very nearly over. We have been told, 
Sir, in another place that we should welcome tliis E.03’'al Commission, because 
the terms are large and liberal. We have been told that it is not merely 
to inquire into the general condition of ser^^ce, ljuancial and otherwise, but 
it will also inquire into thQ “ best methods of ensuring and maintaining the 
satisfactory recruitment of such numbers of Indians and Europeans respectively 
as maj’’ bo decided to be necessary in the light of the considerations above 
referred to.” I beg to ask, Sir, how is this reconcilable with the statement 
made in the Montagu-Chelmsford Bei)ort which lays down the programme of 
I)*'ogressive Indianisation of the sujoerior services for the next ten years 1 Are 
we to go back upon that report ? Are we to scrap it ? Are new problems to 
be presented to the Eoyal Commission, and if they are, they would be incon- 
sistent with the i\rontagu-Chelmsford Report, inconsistent with the Govern- 
ment of India Act, inconsistent with the recommendations of the Joint Par- 
liamentary Committee. I therefore support the motion on the ground that 
the appointment is unconstitutional, it is unnecessary, it will serve no useful 
purpose and will unnecessarily antagonise the people. 

Mr. R. A. Spence (Bombay : European) : Sir, the need for Englishmen 
in the various services of the Government, not merely in the Indian Civil 
Service, but m the Public IVorks, the Police, and the other Services of Govern- 
ment, and the necessity of securing to them due recognition of their services 
and security of tenure, are, I think, recognised by every thinking man in 
India. The Secretary of State has full power to appoint a Royal Commission 
for any purpose which the Government at Home considers right, but if this 
is not desired by the Govermnent of India, if it is not desired by the people of 
this country, one can but deprecate the appointment of a Royal Commission 
which is boimd to disturb public opinion. The various tributes, the various 
just tributes which have been paid to-day and which are daily paid throughout 
India to the work done by Englishmen in the services in this coimtry are surely 
a justification to us that their services will be recognised and looked after by 
the Government in this country without the appointment of a Roj^al Com- 
mission. 

Mir Asad Ali, Khan Bahadur (South Madras : Muhammadan) : Sir, it is 
my policy, that I should not speak on every subject in or out of season except 
when there is need for it. How, I thinlc. Sir, that it is essential to say a few 
words on this occasion. After hearing the best speeches of the Presidents 
of the Democratic and National Parties and the case made by them, and 
after hearing Mr. Spence’s speech, there is very Httle for me to say on this 
subject. As one of the representatives of the Mussahnans of Madras, it is my 
duty to join with the sentiments expressed and to protest on behalf of myself 
and my community against the Provincial Royal Commission on the services. 

Sir Montagu Webb (Bombay : European) : Sir, I desire to join my voice 
to that of those who have protested against the appointment of this Committee. 
I cannot myself understand at present the necessity, or even the desirability, 
of the appointment of a Commission of this kind. I find it still more difficult 
to conceive that the Govermnent of India can possibly have demanded the 
appointment of a Commission of this character ; and that being so, it seems 
to me that the appointment of this Commission merely lends a weapon to those 
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hostile and adverse critics rvho suggest that the Government of India and the 
Lemslature are being discredited, or overruled by the Secretary of State. It 
seems to me, Sir, that the appointment of a Commission at this particular 
juncture is particularly upfortimate. It can but create suspicion in more 
directions than one, and I myself cannot see that it can possibly do any good, 
at this stage. Reference has been made to the anxiety which some members 
of the Services may feel with regard to their position or their pensions. Well, 
to me, Sir, I confess it is inconceivable that any Legislature in this country, 
or that Government here or at Home could do otherwise than carry out Govern- 
ment’s obligations to all the Services strictly and to the very last letter. In 
these circumstances, Sir, I agree with the previous speakers, that the appoint- 
ment of this Royal Commission is inopportune and ill-advised, and I have no 
hesitation in supporting the motion now before this House. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey (Home Member) : I recognize 
that I have at this moment a difficult task, for I have to meet not arguments 
but an atmosphere, not facts but suspicions ; not definite statements, but 
insinuation based on no surer ground than prejudice. See the words in which 
Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar described the object of this Commission. Its avowed 
object, he said, is the improvement of the conditions of the Civil Service. 
The House has heard the terms of the announcement : is that statement of 
the scope of the Commission within even measurable distance of the truth ? 
Again, the consequence of the appointment of this Commission, he says, mil 
be that the pay of the services will be fixed by an outside body, and as a 
result, that ]ilinisters will have no control over them. So then, a Royal Com- 
mission is appointed to advise as to conditions of services, as Royal Commis- 
sions have been appointed to advise in the past ; and his conscience actually 
allows him to describe it as an outside body which will exercise authority o^ffir 
the transferred subjects. That is his suggestion, and it is the atmosphere 
created b)’’ unfounded suggestions of that nature which I have to meet an 
atmosphere further vitiated by imputations that the Government of India 
itself has been, aye, and stiU is opposed to this Commission. Hr. Goiir voci- 
ferated a demand that I should state categorically, here and now, whether the 
Government of India had or had not opposed such a Commission. Yet Dr. 
Gour knows as well as I Icnow, and as well as the House Imows, that as a 
matter of practice we never do, and I would add that we never ought, to yield 
to demands to reveal either difference of opinion or consensus of 
opinion between ourselves and the Secretary of State on topics which 
can be held to be controversial. For if on demand we reveal a consensus 
of opinion, we expose ourselves to the implication that in other cases 
such consensus of opinion does not exist. It is for this reason, proper and 
sufficient in itself, that we habitually maintain the practice of refusing demands 
for information whether we do or do not agree with the views of the Secretary 
of State on any particular topic. But because I mil not break a long-estab- 
lished and a most reasonable practice, because I have no intention of revealing 
to him what the Government of India said on this occasion and what it did not 
.say, because I am as equally impervious to his request that I should state that 
the Government of India disapproved as I am to his demand that I should 
make confession if the Government of India approves of this proposal, he 
I>rocccds to raise a monstrous fabric of his own concoction, and, standing on 
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•the pedestal of that unsavoury and unreliable structure, he preaches to me that 
His Majesty’s Government are breaking a constitutional convention ; he states 
that the Government of India and the Legislatune being in full accord and 
against this proposal, the Secretary of State is guilty of an illegal breach of 
the constitution in overriding them by the appointment of this Commission. 

I say. Sir, that this breach of convention is a fig- 
^ ment of his own imagination. He is as little 

•entitled to raise prejudice by this assumption, as he is to declare that this 
•Cojiiniission is the creation of an ultra -conservative Government and a reaction- 
-ar}’’ Secretary of State. Is Mr. Montagu also now among the reactionaries ? 
For i\Ir. Montagu has endorsed if he ^d not actually anticipate the demand 
for this inquiry. 

The limits of time allotted to me by the Rules of the House are narrow; 
I cannot attempt to destroy the whole unsubstantial fabric of prejudice 
that we have heard to-da}’’. I must limit myself to speaking of the neces- 
sity or otherwise of an inquiry of this nature, and the question of the agency 
which it is intended to employ. I cannot touch on more than bare essentials, 
B'ut I must remind the House that the history of India for the last hundred 
years has been the history of an administration — of a great administration- 
far more than the development of a political entity. Activities which in other 
•countries have been left to private enterprise or which have matured under the 
iinpatus of individual effort, have in India depended for their development 
•on the activity of the State. In every sphere of life, material, scientific, 
educational, or intellectual, the main impetus or development has come from 
thi administration. History may be left to say whether that development has 
been on right lines or not ; I am not now on that point. Horam I concerned 
with the causes which have produced this result ; the fact remains that Govern- 
ment activities have penetrated into every sphere of life and work ; and the 
State acts, and can act only through the vast body of servants which those 
manifold activities have called into existence. Further, because in India 
there has not hitherto been a ready recruiting ground, from which we could 
engage Stats servants on a temporary or contract basis, we have everywhere 
had to engage them on practically a life tenure ; in other words to create a 
vast and organized system of Services. Now India was still at that stage 
when the reforms were inaugurated ; we are still indeed at that stage ; but 
the reforms will have the effect of changing a purely administrative Govern- 
ment into one of another type. I am not here speaking of the adequacy of 
the advance already made. Those who stand upon the bank and watch the 
running of the waters are perhaps better able to judge of the direction of the 
current than we who are swimming in it ; they realize that the new channel 
is every day widening and deepening and that every day the new current is 
taking a more definite and determined course. A new development of this 
nature, though primarily political in its aspect, nevertheless in a body con- 
stituted such as the Indian administration connotes much more than a political 
change. It involves an adjustment of the administration itself and conse- 
quently an adjustment also in the services which are so integral a part of the 
-.structure of that administration. Looking back, I think it might have been 
well if when the constitutional change was carried out, an inquiry had been 
nnade at the time as to the changes wliich would be necessary in the structure 
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of the services. But there '.vere difficulties ; at that time attention was-focussed 
on the character of the impending political change.?. There are references to 
the matter in the olontagu-Chelmsford Beport ; and there mere at the time 
doubts expre.s.sed in the services mhether me could safely proceed mithout 
consideration of this question for it mas felt bv' many that the political changes 
involved as a corollary changes so great in the mhole structure of the ser-'ice.s 
that the organisation and future development of the latter should come under 
reviem. But if inquiry had then been made, it mould inevitably have bad the 
disadvantage that its decisions vrould have been taken on a friori grounds ; 
and again me might in any case have been compelled to revise its conclusions 
by the light of our subsequent experience. But as to the necessity of such 
an inquiry, either at the time, or later in the light of the experience me have 
gained of the Beforms, I have no doubt, and I believe that fern people mho 
consider the question earnestly and soberly mill difier from that view. I 
have heard references to the late Public Services Corami.=sion ; but it is one 
of our misfortunes that its conclusions, arrived at in a difierent atmosphere 
and envisaging different developments, mere already becoming out of date at 
the moment at mhich they mere introduced. Admitting, then that such an 
inquiry is necessarj^ mhab is to be its proper scope ? Let me begin only v. ith 
a minor problem. It mill be necessary to decide in regard to our services 
mhether the continuation of the services at all is necessary in many technical 
departments ; mhether you could not, that is, substitute sbort-term service or 
contract officers, particularly in departments controlled by Jlinisters. I em- 
phasise these because it is there if financial conditions permit, Ahat progre.ss 
must he most rapid, and novel experiments most quiclcly morked out. That, 
as I say, is a minor point. But I come to more important question, less one 
of organization than of personnel. I need not dmell on the insistence of the 
demand for further Indianisation of the services. If I deal mith it here, it 
is not to argue its merits, but to state some of its implications, mhich have 
perhaps escaped some of those mho have voiced the demand most strongly. 
It is not a mere question of arithmetic. It is not a question of taking a present 
rate of 33 per cent, of recruitment and increasing it to 50 or GO. It goes far 
beyond that. Everv'mhere in India the question is nom being discussed 
mhether in vdem of a larger recruitment of Indians, me ought any longer to 
recruit them on an all-India basis. The groming sense of provincial inde- 
pendence and individuality, the necessity for satisfying Provincial aspirations, 
seems to demand that they should be recruited by the Province for service 
in the Province and at Provincial rates of pay. Buima has already made this 
demand in the mo.=t emphatic foim ; I see an eoually emphatic demand 
coming from otk-er Provinces in their turn. Here is a question to find the 
solution of which you mill have to dig deep into the roots of onr present system, 
and I say you cannot do this, and you cannot solve the large question of mhat 
numbers of Europeans and Indians respectively are required in the light of 
e.xperience of the Beform.s mithout a thorough, an independent and far-reaching 
inquiry. Let me pause, for a minute ; I pause because I remember, as no 
doubt the House mill remember, mhat Dr. Gour said on the latter subject. 
He suggested that thi.s Commission is lilrely to go hack on the proportion-s 
laid down in the hlontagu-Chelmsford Beport. Well might I refer to the 
creation of an atmosphere of prejudice, and the difficulty of my task in meeting 
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it. I ask anybody liere ^yhetber tbej’’ feel tbemselves honestly able to join 
with Dr. Gour in such a suggestion ? We have already gone far beyond wbat 
the Montagii-Chelmsford rc2)ort laid donm. Our percentages are far higher ; 
not only are our ^lercentages far higher, but on? rate of recruitment is in 
-e.Kcess of those percentages. {Mr. Jamnadas Dicarl-adas: “ Because you 
•cannot get candidates in England.”) I shall come to that presently. Yet 
Dr. Gour finds it in his conscience to suggest that the Eojml Commission 
may now go back on the Montagu-Chelmsford iDcrcentages. 

• Here then are two outstanding questions which you must solve before 
\*ou can make jjrogress with the consideration of the Indianisation of the 
.services. The consideration of those questions will involve an inquiry far 
beyond the scoire which has to-da}”^ been assigned, but wrongly assigned, 
to the reference to a Boyal Commission. I do not say that it will not also 
have to consider the question of the conditions under which the services are 
now working. It is not true, as was stated, that the sole ] 3 urpose of the Com- 
mission was to go into the jiay and jrrospects of the services. I claim empha- 
tically to have j)roved that this is not the case. But, equally, the circum- • 
■stances regarding the services must be considered. I take, for I must be as 
brief as I can, one or two points only. In the debate on the Indianisation of 
the services, more than one .speaker declared that he and his friends did not 
v.dsh to exclude entirely the Eurox^ean element in the services. For my own • 
part, I sincerely believe that in thinking India at large there is on the contrary 
a lirm determination that a strong Eiiro2>ean element in the services should be 
m.aintainel. But what are the facts at present ? Wc are failing to obtain 
recruits. I could support that statement with figures, but I do not desire to 
take up the time of the House, and the House m.-iy safely take the fact from 
me. There are two reasons. The first is the economic condition of the services 
out here which re-acts on recruitment at Home : secondly, the doubt that 
exists in the minds of those who might be candidates as to their future in India. 
Now, I agree with Sir Montagu Webb that it is unthinkable that an)’' Indian 
Parliament would seek to repudiate its obligations in respect of pensions and 
the like. I welcome the recent declaration made by Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar, 
speaking on behalf of the largest party in this House that they regarded any 
such suggestion as damaging and jiernicious. But that is not the whole of the 
case. The case is that men who are entering on life now desire to know what 
is to hapjDen to them if, as a result of the recommendations of the first Parlia- 
mentary Commission, it should be necessary for Government to dispense with 
their services, some six or seven years hence. I do not t hin k they ask for 
funds to be set aside in trust to provide for such a contingenc)’-. They merely 
rlesire to know, and it is a reasonable request, what the conditions of compen- 
sation will be if, after some years’ service their careers out here are brought 
to a close. Then again, as regards the economic conditions under which pre- 
■sent servants of the State are suffering and which, as I say, are re-acting on 
recruitment. There is no more tangible proof of these difficulties than the 
heavy list of premature retirements which are ever)’’ month depleting our 
services of some of their best men. It has been admitted here to-day by Dr. 
■Gour — and I thank him for the admission — ^that the services have difficulties ; 
it was admitted by others to-day ; it was stated in our Indianisation debate 
that India was prepared to see those difficulties adjusted. I desire to say 
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notlung more than to refer, Sir, to your own Kesolution, which stated that' 
those difficulties should he inquired into though you preferred to have them 
inquired into here. But there is a final factor in regard to the services which. 
I am hound to mention. *'If one can accept what one hears here, what one 
sees in the reports of Provincial Betrenchment Committees, or what one hears- 
again in such bodies as our own Standing Pinance Committee, it is clear that 
we now have to face a difierent atmosphere in regard to Indian pay to th.at 
which was represented before the Public Services Commission. Everywhere 
now we hear Indians complain that we have left them an onerous legacy ; „we- 
have fixed the pay of our services on a European basis and on European 
requirements, and, insensibly, the pay of Indian members of those service 
has crept up towards the European standard. It is suggested that we must 
revise the whole scheme of emoluments from a different aspect. We have to 
lay dorvn a basic pay which w'ill be appropriate to India, to Indian require- 
ments, and Indian conditions. We are told that if India has to employ 
Europeans, it is prepared to face the necessity of paying them their market 
value, but is not prepared to pay Indians emoluments in excess of those which 
a man should expect wffio is serving his owm countr)^ and. in his own country.. 
We heat that ffiew expressed everjwvhere, and I think I can claim that I have 
stated the proposition fully and fairly. But, Sir, that proposition is not an 
easy one either for the Indian Government or for Local Governments to in- 
vestigate or to carry into effect, for they would have a very powerful body of 
vested interests against them. Yet, unless that can be investigated fairly and' 
independently, unless the body which investigates is so authoritative as to- 
carry the utmost weight any new basis of remuneration cannot be carried into 
efiect ; and if so, what becomes of the Indianisation of the Ser^dees — at all 
events as an economic proposition ? It may be well enough to satisfy national 
aspirations or national feebngs by Indianising your services, but unless that 
process is carried out on a purely Indian basis of pay, you will lose the whole- 
of the financial saving which has been held out as a principal attraction to the- 
scheme. 

Mr. Chairman: Your time-limit is up. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : I ask indulgence for one minute- 
more, I claim that at all events I have established the necessity for an 
authoritative investigation of these grave problems on -wide and liberal terms- 
of reference. And if it is admitted that such an investigation as I have- 
outlined is necessary, then three-quarters of the opposition to the Eoval 
Commission should go. Eor let us face the facts. It is admitted that "we- 
need an enquiry. It might be that an inquiry undertaken entirely by the- 
Government of India might be more rapid, less expensive and perhaps rmder 
influences which would appeal to this Assembly as more suitable. But would 
it carr}' the necessar}^ authority 1 I say again, there is no use shutting our 
eyes to the facts. You have to meet two influences, and satisfy two elements. 
You have not only India to consider. It was Parliament that was associated 
at every stage with the inauguration of the. Beforms. Parbament has an. 
equal right — ^nay, an equal duty — to associate itself -with an inquiry into those- 
changes in the structure of the administration which the Beforms have neces- 
sitated. The Indian public can safely banish any suspicion that this inquir-^-- 
has been dictated by unworthy motives, that its sole object is to retard the 
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<■>; <i?!ly I'- liioll ha V.- di-lK' f O ff-j Ititha. 

Rni B.^hnnnr G. C. Knrr iSnin;;; Va!i'-y « i.»a Shdloijy ; Xon-Mtiliftininadai!) ^ 
Sir. I that ?!i< n<*v. pvt . 


Mr. Jamnndnr; Dwnrhmlns (Dondtay f'ity ; Xoti-Mnliaiiinnirinn rrhan).-: 

I ti’f, .‘'IT. to tnpisio; fii>- niotioii for ndjotmitm-nt fo iddy jdrird 

llorj... i,y niv no;;i-iiT.dd<‘ ftioid. .Mr. r Itafiri .Aiy.ar ; aid J 
f<'f*l 'imnnij i'< -.‘i*.’ fli.it ;)<. iid'-i'dai ioivt c.K y of my llonournld'- frif-r.d, the 
(Ik- H<a,i.f. !i.»' no- tihit*')" nnrcnvinr. d a? lynniifh- ilionins- 

! iyv dojji of j|ii- a),‘pni!i! nK-iii of I hi’- t'orni!!!: '-Ion. I do not find fanlt*"-, 

1(0 one in lit!'- liotto- or ont'idi' r.-.ii l-nd faidl' v ith IJ <• ,•)'!» I di«l ; t!\f n.<y 
of tlia Honfinr.dd*' Str fd.'dfofn; llai!*-)' hut in tiii' ra'c la- lirol tlia nii.'-foltnnr 
of .-.dvor.-itini' a '.ojy, '.a'rv hai! r;:n-.<-. What ha'- Sir Midi’olin llaih'y fold ns 
jii'iify tla- .•ijij'oiiitiio nt »>■; shn t ‘ojnnii! ' ion i Sir .^!u!roln! ll.'silcy say.'- tho 
t-rru'-' ar*- \vid>‘ and lii-ar.*.!, 'I'lo-y may hi- v.sd<-. hni tloTo is not the ?liolitt‘.?t 
tiotiht ih.-.t X in- t<-Tni'' i'.ro vapto' ah o, atid t io* «-r.i' i<'n<'(‘ of t liis vayiif-no.*-.? nnd.'i'.s 
u- ; !!• ]'0<-l ihat ?!(<• s’ayco'i;' ' ■■ i> diH' to f h'- 'iO'} that a lot <if liatJn may hi* dr.no 
to tltc inti fi-'f* of this oontttrv hy t.ai'iin' tja* i inohmu-ntf- of tho ,si>rvirc.s and 
n n-t'haa’: jnav ho yivcn to th'* ran* <• of Indiniii-at ioji. My Ifonnurahlo 
fiii'iid, (‘olo!ii*i fJidtii v, ’-Tioa'i st ' “ Who hnorvh i TIu* t'onunis.sion iiniy inaho 
a rai-oinnaiidation v, hidi iniyhf lo'ci-h'raio the pace of Indiani.sntion.” . 1 .*^ it 
lih‘«*Iy, Sir, I .isl;, that a t'omiiii’'ion uppoinfod liy the n';ii*tioimry (.Joveininrnt- 
of (tro.'it I'.ritain at tin* pn-n-nt nioniont roiild i‘Vtr iiolp tin* .’icrclcration 
of fin* pare of IndianiMition f MJiy, Sir Mnlrohn Jlidh-y liini.'-clf .said one 
of tin! rcasoms v.-hy a t'ommis.'don is In-intr a]>jiointi'd is that yon cannot, opt 
ri'cniit.s in ICns'hind ; yon cannot fret awjiy from that fact ; Sir M'illiam 
Vincent ri-plyiinr to my own Kcsolnfion lien* said it wa.s a fact tliat yon cannot 
get recruits in Kiifrland to-day. The reasons assiiriicd hy Sir Malcolm Hailey 
arc in the fini place economic and secondly thal a doiiht c.vists among tlic 
prc.'^ejit inciindn-iit.s as rcgtirds their own and tlieir snccc.ssors' pro.spcct.s. 
Colonel Oidney says the pace of Indiani.sation may ho aecelerated. In older 
to attract rocrnit.s for the Indian'Medicnl Service thi.s very reactionary Govern- 
ment lias jiiBt given ont special terms and thirty ajijiointmcnts have hecn 
made on special terms in the, teeth of the opjiosilion of the whole country. 
In answer to a clamour for further advance, thi.s very rcnctionnry Government 
through the Secretary of State for India lias given us n Dc.spntch wliich if — 
although it pretends to have been written after vciy careful consideration — 
hardly worth the paper on which it is written ; and we arc told that wc shcnlcT 
e.xpect that a Commission appointed by tliis Government is going to acceleiatc 
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til-? Ttace of Inclianisation. Sir Malcolm Hailey lias given two reasons for 
not being able to find recruits in England. May I give a more substantial 
reason, not a reason wliicbic a concoction of m}’’ own imagination, to use 
liis words, but a reason given in tlie letter of Mr.» Montagu liimself to tbe 
London ‘‘ Times ”1 This is the reason that he assigns. He says •. “ Some 
o; those who lament the difficulties of recruitment most vociferously are 
apt to forget how much a bearing the altered circumstances of the day have 
on this <]uostion. Commercial enterprises are enlisting more than they ever 
did before the assistance .of University graduates. Eor those who sedK 
fJovernrnent employment the opportunities for such employment have 
int-reased at Home and the over-riding factor of all this is to be found in 
the flestniction of a generation as the price that was paid for victory in the 
w.er,” 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey ; Nevertheless he advocates a 
Commission. 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas : That may be, on that wc differ from him ; 
this is the last paragraph of his letter that he sent to the “ Times.” Let 
IIS not. forget that of all the reasons the greatest reason why you cannot get 
rvcTuits in England to-da}’ is that the flower of your community has yielded 
, to thf necessities of the war, and perished fighting for its country. Those 
tiiat arc left they have the best prospects in England itself and no one while 
he ha.s prospects at Home would ever like to go out to a foreign country under 
the 3 iresent eiTcmustanccs. Then, Sir, is it merely the economic reason that 
])revents rocniits from coining to India, to appear as candidates for the Ser- 
vii'.ys ? There is one more additional reason and that reason is this : after the 
estahUshmeut of representative institutions in accordance with the Govern- 
ment of I ndia Act, however much you may increase the salaries of the Services, 
you can never give to the Civil Servant in future that amount of power which 
he enjoyed in the jirc-teforms days. Is not that perhaps the reason Can 
that rea.'ion ho rotnediod liy any one, and if it is the intention of the Com- 
mission to remedy that reason, then. Sir, our protest against the appointment 
of the Commi-ssion is all the stronger than it ever can be. Eor, while wc do 
no; in any way run down tiic Services, — we appreciate, and we have never 
failed to a])preciatc in this House tlic services they have rendered in the past 
liirl are still rendering. AVc fail to understand how, consistently with our 
d>-,aand for self-Covernmcnt at an' early date, we can ever again restore the 
power that tliev u.scd to enjoy in the pre-reform days. In this very House 
nru'.y memiiers including iny.self have re-asserted that if the present incum- 
lemt-; f>r the Civil Services have any grievance with regard to lack of social 
amiriiiif-.s or have economic grievances, the reasonable among them will be 
h '.n-ih-’l .sympathetioally and generously, if I may say so, by the Members of 
t'lii. Li.o;islntuie. What other grievances can there he? Sir, the cause of 
Indiani ition can never prosper at the hands of a Commission appointed by 
.1 r< '.rfiniusry Government. So far as the grievances of the Services are con- 

-rru 1, they can never lie remedied except by the Members of the very Legis- 
i -. hr, nr,' pre],rir<>d togo into the legitimate grievances of the Services 
r-awdy tlwtn. Ho far as their political power is concerned, it is beyond 
c.'.v on-, f'vcn the Iloynl Commi.«.rion, to remedy it. So far as the recruitment 
L- !«: coiifrTncd, you have the solid reason given by the late Score- 
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tai'y of State himself that it is difficult to fi.nd recruits in England now, that 
the war has taken away so many, and of the others that are left, many are 
attracted to the Services in England, and others to commercial enterprises. 
What, then. Sir, I may rightly ask, is this Commission going to do 1 What 
is the use of appointing this Commission in the teeth of the opposition of the 
whole country? • Is it not because the forces of reaction have been triumphing 
ever since the resignation of Mr. Montagu ? You have a demand made by 
the whole country, represented to the Government through its Legislature for 
a further advance. That demand is summaril)’^ dismissed. You have another 
blow thrown at the country in the aj^pointment of those 30 men to the Indian 
Medical Service on special terms, and now, here is a third. I ask if the Home 
■Government is helping those that have stood by the Constitution at the most 
critical moment to carry out their duties in the face of the strong opioosition 
that prevails in the country ? I submit, Sir, as one who has always spoken 
plainly in this House, and as one who has always stood for the maintenance 
■of the British connection, at any cost, I feel that it acts like these that render 
our task most difficult ; it is colossal blunders, political blunders of this 
■character resulting from ignorance of men who sit six thousand miles away 
that will make the position of constitutionalists difficult. Sir, I support this 
motion. 

{Loud cries of “ The question be now put” from all sides of the House.) 

The Honourable Mr. C. A. Innes (Commerce and Industries Member) • 
■Sir, I came down to the House this evening ■without the slightest intention 
■of intervening in any way in this debate. I would not have done so had 
it not been for Sir. Jamnadas Dwarkadas’ intervention — his intervention, 
I may say, in his very best style. He stood up and he tore his passion to 
tatters before us. He flung his papers about and in his usual way he 
appealed to the emotions of the House. But, Sir, in the excitement of the 
moment, he made just one or two statements which I should hke to contradict. 
He referred to the reasons why We cannot get Englishmen to come out to the 
Indian Services. He explained the reluctance of the Enghshman to come 
■out to the Indian Services to his own satisfaction and he quoted Mr. Montagu. 
He stated that one reason was that England had lost practically a generation 
in the war. He stated that the flower of the English youth was now going 
in for commerce and was refusing to enter the Services in the way that they 
used to. And he said also that another reason why the young Enghshman 
■could not come out to India was owing to the changed conditions under which 
the Indian Civilian works and the fact that he does not now exercise the same 
power as he used to exercise before the war. How, Sir, let me state my ■views 
on this point. I come from a family which has served India from father 
to son for over a hundred years. {Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary : “ May the 
racegoon.") My grandfather joined the Madras Presidency about 1830. My 
father served in this country for twenty years. I myself have served in this 
country for four and twenty years. And I have got four sons. One of these sons 
is now at Oxford. He is just the sort of boy who in the ordinary course would 
have followed in his father’s footsteps in the Indian Ciwl Service. He writes 
out to me and asks me : “ Shall I go into the Indian Civil Service ?” And 
he tells me what they are saying about the Indian Ci'vil Ser-vice at Home. 
He has no desire — there are many other lads at Oxford in like case — no desire 
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at all to go in for commerce. They would like to do as their fathers have 
done before them and serve the country and serve India in accordance with 
the traditions of their fausily. But there are the obstacles in the way. "Wliat 
do they know about the position of the Civilian oifb here ? They know absolutely 
nothing. What they do know is that India at the moment is in a transition 
stage. As Sir Malcolm Hailey pointed out, in 1929 there must be a Commis- 
sion and there may be great changes and the}' want to know, “ Supposing I 
come out to India, am I going to lose my appointment five years hence f’ 
That is the obstacle which is keeping these young boys from coming out to- 
India. That is what paralyses them, and that is the feeling which is common 
in Oxford and Cambridge. That is the main reason why you cannot get 
the English boys now to come out to the Indian Civil Sermce. It is common, 
and that is one of the reasons why it is not sufficient merely to have an inquir}^ 
out here, either an inquiry by Members of this House or of the Indian Govern- 
ment. You must have the sort of inquiry which will carry conviction to 
the people at Home, and I assure you that that is the only reason — to remove 
these fears and to get the English boy of the right stamp to come out to India 
in the future in the way that he has done in the past, and I think that I ma}* 
assume that every one in this House does want the English boy of the right 
stamp to come out and serve India in the service of this country. 

There is only one other remark. I do not propose to traverse all the- 
grounds which have been so ably covered by my Honourable friend, Sir Malcolm 
Hailey. There is only one word, there is only one remark that I wish to make. 
Jlr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas referred more than once to this reactionary Govern- 
ipent at Home. He tried to create again that atmosphere which I had hoped, 
fondly hoped, Six Malcolm Hailey had succeeded in dissipating. WTiat is- 
all this cry about a reactionary Government ? Reactionary Government 
merely because they have appointed this Royal Commission ? {Cries of “ Ho, 
no.”) Why ? I\Ir. Montagu himself, a friend of India — Jlr. Montagu also- 
asked for a Royal Commission of this kind, {Cries of “ Let the question be- 
now put.”) 

Mr. Chairman : The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Chairman : The motion before the House now is ; " That the House- 
do now adjourn.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the- 
29th January, 1923. 


lOlh March 1923. 

RESOLUTION re SELECTION TO APPOINTMENTS UNDER 
GOYERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Kh. K. Muppil Nayar (West Coast and Nilgiris ; Non-Muhammadam 
Rmal) : Mr. President, the Resolution that stands in my name reads as follows i 

** Assejnbly recommends to the Governor General in Council that the Government 
of India in making appointments to offices under its direct control shall ordinarily, -trhere the- 
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qiialilic.itionB of candidates are adcqnato to discharge the duties efficiently by their education, 
ability, and integrity, give preference to those that l>clong to classes or communities which 
arc not well represented in the service, due regard being had to Provincial considerations.” 

I tvisli an abler advocate tlian nic had moved t]ii.s B esolution. But the fortunes 
of the ballot are such and I shall content myself mainly with an introduction. 

I shall not detain the House long especially in view of the short time before- 
us, but I shall leave the expert handling of the present important and delicate 
Besolution to its abler — I almost said natural — guardians. There are, however, 
scyne plain truths and the most important among them in my opinion is, 
Sir, that it is not enough if only the man who has passed an examination or 
who wants an emploj’ment to keep his body and soul together is represented 
in the Oovernment services of a country. TJie executive of the Govern- 
ment has not only to carr)’’ out the Government's policy but has also much 
to do in the .diaping of it, inasmuch as the officials form the Govermnent's- 
advisers and possess all practical ex])ericnce in most matters. Viewed from, 
this aspect, it will be seen how essential it is that every class and community 
must be properly rejiresentcd in the services. It, is also plain that the more- 
the .stake in the country, the more ought to be the representation. I am sure- 
my friends will .sjjcak for their communities and I w.sh to supplement that 
with only emphaticall)- urging the necessity of encouraging recruitment from 
my class, the landed interests. I am sorry their claims have not been adequate- *' 
ly appreciated in the past. Then ag in, in a vas? continent like India with 
her millions of people of various religions and languages, classes and castes, 

I believe it will be impossible to maintain general .satisfaction 'without some- 
such means as suggested in the Be.solution for a long time to come — a time 
when we may find something more in common among her different communities.. 
The Besolution is a very mode.st and moderate one. It is couched in such 
terms as to offend none. So, in commending my Besolution, I hope it will 
have the universal support of this House. 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary \Calcutta : Non-Muhammadan Urban)r 
Sir, like the present occupant of the Chair, I am I hope a tolerably good Hindu, 
and I am not likely to benefit much by the sartorial concessions announced 
this morning bj' i\Ir. Hindley, in respect of third class railway compartments- 
reserved for Europeans. I sometimes look up the almanac. To-day’s astral 
influences seem to be adverse so far as racio-communal difierences are con- 
cerned for we were obsessed by them all the morni ng. One would have thought 
that this is the silly season of the Legislature and we are usefully filling up 
the gap between the new reduced figures of the Budget being supplied to us in 
a lump and our attempting to formulate vapoury proposals about further 
reduction. "We had however an interesting day. It was to have been half 
a day debate biit has been extended. I hojje by the extension the adverse 
astral influences have passed away and it will be possible no'u" to arrive at 
some sort of a settlement that will prevent ■ further dissipation of energies- 
and be acceptable to all parts of the House, not excluding the Government. 
We cannot conceal from ourselves that differences exist, and they have to 
be reckoned with. Naturally, after the reforms came, they have crystallized 
themselves ; when people find that there is substantial gain to be had by 
participation in public affairs, though some believe or pretend to the contrary 
naturally, different communities and pro\’inces want their places. It woul^ 
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)Q vrronff, it would be unpatriotic, not to take note of- them and to allow for 
hem. and to make up differences as best as maybe. Sir, speaking for Bengal, 

; have no hesitation in conceding that the other provinces have claims which 
hould berecognised and given efiect to, though my^ pro%’ince may suffer thereby, 
Ls it has been steadily suffering in the recent pas*t. But Bengal is very glad, 
Bengal is almost proud that the work that began there and gradually spread 
o tile other provinces and that it is to grow from more to more, that all the 
irovinces and communities are, in the wake of self-consciousness that has 
bllowcd, realising that they are capable of formulating and enforcing tl\eix 
Icmands accordingly. Sir, if in the result some communities or provinces 
:hat have so far done well have to suffer, I say, it is all in the day’s work. • 
rhat position has been accepted. I do not want to refer in detail to the 
piestion of pacts and percentages. If we have to go on and get on, as we 
nnst, these are factors that must be taken into consideration and given due 
jffcct to. If any one had substantively put forward considerations to the 
jontrary, that like all claims in favour of bare vested interest would have 
0 be brushed aside. But have we any real difference to-day so far as the 
Resolution and the amendment before us are concerned ? Reading closely 
between the lines of the original Resolution as moved by j\Ir. Nair and the 
iimcndmcnt of Mr. Pantulu, I myself do not see much difference. So long 
['.s the test of efffeieney is not to be discarded, and it can never be discarded, 
liow can any one object fo all the country sharing equitably? Whether in 
regard to legislative powers or administrative powers there can be no valid 
objection to their being fairly divided among those that desire and are entitled 
to them. Neither the Resolution nor the amendment seeks, as we understand 
and as we have been assured, to do away with the efficiency test. And Govern- 
ment tmist be left a free hand. It is after all a little difference in wording 
fh'it has been detaining us all day and if by further clarifying these matters 
it is possible to arrive at some settlement that will be acceptable to all, I would 
iisk for your Icsive, Sir, and that of the House to move an amendment some- 
whi’.t to the following cflect ; 

“ TiuU this Assombly recommends to the Governor General in Council that in making 
n'-w recruitment for tlio services under tlio control of tho Central Government stops should 
Ik- t.iken to secure that the services arc not unduly over-weighted with representatives of any 
i-r)'!!!iiiinity or province.” 

Jlr. W. M. Hu;sanally (Sind ; Muhammadan) : May I suggest “ any 
conununity ” ? 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadinkary : If that makes the position clear I do 
not mind it, but ‘any’ is sufficiently expre.ssive .... 

Id:. T. Ramayya Pantulu : May I request you to read it once more ? 

Sir. Dkva I'J’.ASAD Str.VADuiKAiiY ; “ That this Assembly recommends to the Governor 
(.'--r.' r.i! in f’oancil that in mnla'ng new recruitment for the services under the control of tho 
(■- ii'ral Govi-rnmcut steps should be taken to secure that the serviccB arc not unduly over- 
V t erh.'.e.j with reprc-'ent.ativos of .any one community or province.” 

The rtoHon why this is somewhat more restricted than the wording of the 
-[larticukrly, with regard to the new recruitment, is that no 
‘iiivornment can be asked or c.xpccted to upset what is in existence already 
i.Hf! v,-]i.atcver may bo decided on will, therefore, have to apply to the making 
;,i new rceTuitment. I have not introduced words regarding insistence on , 
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efficiency and other tests because that is commonplace and that is common, 
ground. All are agreed that that test can never be given up. (A Voice : 
“ "V^niy not include it?”) I do not consider it necessary because it would be 
as absurd to expect Government to tolerate inefficiency test as to ask it overtly 
to do the obvious and exercise the efficiency test. What we want to aim 
at has been freely given expression to. It is that other things being equal 
there shall be no undue monopoly on the part of any community or province. 
Provided the other tests are passed, all the provinces and all the communities 
must have due consideration of their claims and must have those claims recog- 
nised in a practical manner. That is the position that this amendment tries 
to bring out, and I believe it is in a line both with the essential spirit of the 
Resolution and the amendment that has so far been moved. The elements 
of disintegration axe already far too great and I do not thinlc that we need 
accentuate and aggravate them further. A great deal of hurt will follow 
as our enemies want it to follow — if any one community or representatives of 
any community decide to take their own action towards further disintegra- 
tion. That will be hurtful to the general weal, and we have to close up our 
ranks, from that point of view, and as a method of settlement, that I believe 
should be acceptable to all, and if not to all, I hope to the majority of my 
Honourable friends here, I have ventured to put the further amendment 
before the House. Sir, I do not want to go into detail or notice the various 
cross current references that have been made. There have been unfortunate 
differences in the past. Those differences we are trying to make up in order 
that enemies of the Reforms and opposers of their expansion may not profit 
by them. Reference was made to the question of Indianisation of services 
and it was asked if Mr. Pantulu’s argument was to hold the board. AVhy 
think of Indianisation at aU? There would be some sense in that if oirr object 
was m.ore Indianisation and for the sake of so-called Indianisation at any cost 
and at the expense of everything else. That is not so. We are troubled 
with serious financial difficulties and they wiU be more soon. We have to 
economise and economise very largely in every dhection. The question natmal- 
ly arises whether for the money that we are prepared to spend and can spend 
by anything short of Indianisation, in the sense that we have accepted financial 
equilibrium wiU be possible and whether jjopular aspirations would be met. 
These are the two points of Anew from which the question of Indianisation 
has to be considered. If Indianisation for the sake of nude Indianisation is 
not the obj ective of those who press for it, an inefficient Indianisation is not 
our goal. Either would be bad economy. We are in this position that 
we cannot pay the Hrge salaries that would be involved if rigid Indianisation 
was not insisted upon. Therefore I do not think that that question can arise 
on the present occasion. Conceding that Indianisation is to follow, all the 
different elements that make up India wiU have to be considered. The Resolu- 
tion need hardly have been brought forward, certainly not because the Govern- 
ment are not alive to the situation. Government has already made repeated 
announcements that the claims of the different communities and provinces 
would be taken into consideration ; when Government makes further recruit- 
ment this announcement is to be acted upon. I do not think that it can be 
the obj ect of any one responsible either for the R esolution or any of the amend- 
ments that the existing state of things should be upset or that the principles 
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advocated should be carried so far as to be applicable even to the grading 
and the promotions and various other details of office procedure stage by stage 
and from time to time that would be impractical and intolerable. It should 
not be necessary and obligatory on the part of Government to have these 
considerations constantly before them and to giVe effect to them. I think 
those are considerations that ought to be clearly outside our mind. Once 
recruitment has taken place the meritorious will succeed and there ought 
to be no further reason for grievances. Well, Sir, hladras gentlemen liavc 
made themselves responsible for this Resolution and the amendments. , I 
do not know whether iladras itself can have any grievances. Those who 
have been watching the progress of events and going round the offices come 
across Madrasis in abundance there .... 

Iffr. T. V. Seshagiri Alyar QIadras : hTominated Non-Official) : Tlicre 
are more Bengalees. 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhibary : There are more Bengalees in the 
lower grades but the higher grades are being gradually absorbed by our Madrasi 
friends. I never grudge that or envy that. We are Indians first and Bengalees 
afterwards. I openly and expressly said that hladras by dint of diligence 
and industry is getting its due and I wish them jo}* about it. That ought 
to be so with regard to every province and as I began by saying that Bengal 
« is the last to grudge this, it does not want to make a grievance of the situation. 
To my Bengalee friends I have had occasions to remark, and Madras is now 
trying to do what Bengal used to do, and if Bengal has had a setback, it is 
up to it to make up this deficiency and compete %vith [Madras and Bombay 
and the Punjab and regain its position. It can, if it will, but that is no reason 
why it should grudge what other provinces, by their industry and diligence, 
are acquiring. There ought not to be any grievances, so long as the tests 
of merit and efficiency are rigidly adhered to. Amity that ought to exist 
between the promnees and the communities should not be artificially inter- 
fered with. 

Having regard to all these considerations, Sir, I beg to move the amend- 
ment that I have read out, which I hope will meet the views of all the sides 
of the House and ought to find acceptance. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey (Home Member) : I have almost 
been tempted to-day to sit in my place, serenely watching what seemed to 
be something like an internecine warfare develop itself in the House. But 
I cannot do so. We have here a question in which many Members of the 
House obviously take an intimate and almost a morbid interest, a closer 
interest indeed than in many general questions of policy which come before 
them. I recognize the reason for that feeling and the depth of the sentiment 
which actuates it ; but convenient as it might be to me, I cannot assume 
the pleasant position of the onlooker described by thepoet. “Pleasant,” 
said the great Roman poet, “pleasant it is to sit on the shore and see those 
who are tossed on the sea in ships.” If I could watch this question evolve 
itself on the floor of the House, and if I thought that the House would be likely 
to come to a decision profitable to Government and profitable to India, I 
should be glad to do so ; but I have a doubt that the result will be so happy. 
Moreover, a Resolution passed by the House in a matter of this kind must, 
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sinless ilicrc nre strons and valid reasons to the contrary, be translated into 
regulation by (Government ; and those regxtlations might have an important 
elicct on our administration. Tliat is my e.xcusc for intervening in a contro- 
vei'sy which ot herwisc might be left 1 o t he representatives of communal interests 
and their opponents in theiroiv^.e. AVehad last January a debate which covered 
much of the ground which has been opened to-day ; I then took the oi)por- 
tunity of e.xplaining to the House our attitude in the case of the service which 
w.ns rhen under discu.^sion, namely, the Indian Civil Service. I can claim 
that on the whole tlie exjdanation I then gave was accepted as sufficient and 
adoi^uale by ihe majority of the House. T exjdained then that we could not 
.‘.r.d did not seek to represent the claims of each community : nor to protect 
the interest- c.f minor communities ; all we eanild hojm to do was to prevent 
the preponderance in the Indian Civil Service of the rejmesentatives of any 
one community or any Province : tiiis resuit we .secured by nomination if 
the e.xaminalion foi the b? jier cent, of Indian vacancies which ive opened 
to competition in India iiid not- give us the desired results. We feel that we 
have, adequ.'ite reasons for maintaining that jirinciple. If our administration 
is overweiglifcd by any one community, then there is an administrative lo.ss. 
Officers serving in tlia< particular service will feel that their imospents in the 
service and their claims to recognition are likely to be put aside. But the 
miscliiof doe.s not end at discontent in the service ; tJierc is discontent among 
the public, for there is no doubt that if a large community is inadequately 
rcjirosonted in our .service.s, it- feels itself .slighted, it is hurt in its pride, and 
more it actually feels at a disadvantage which is likely to worlc to its injury. 
I can make that .stateinont. on purely practical grounds, and I prefer to take 
those grounds without entering into any of the more controversial aspects 
of the case which have been di.scussed here to-day. It is unuecessarj- for 
me to discuss whether procedure such as is advocated in the main Eesolu- 
tion before us is really a corollary of the terms of the Queen’s Proclamation. 
It is unnecessary for me to di.scuss whether the full admission of members 
of minority communities to our services is an c.ssential factor in building up 
India as a nation. Tho.se con.siderations I can for my part put aside. But 
addressing my.self to the terms of the main Re.solution, I am bound to discuss 
the que.stion of its jiracticabilitj'. I have reminded the House that if we 
arc to be called upon in the terms of this Resolution to represent adequately 
the claims of dihereut communities or to protect minority communities, 
we must translate those terms into regulations. How are we to do so? The 
Resolution suggests that, not neglecting the claims of efficiency and the lilre, 
we are to give preference to those who belong to classes or communities who 
are not v,’ell represented in the services. But we must have some means of 
deciding what those classes or communities are, and We must have some 
standard for deciding if they are adequately represented. Previous refer- 
ences have been made to the e.xtra ordinary difficultj’’ which we should find 
in adequately cl.issifying the communities throughout India and standardiz- 
ing their requirements. Believe me, I do not want to approach this proposal 
in any spirit of carping criticism or to raise meticulous points against it; 
the sentiments wliich lie behind it are too strong to allow me to take so imcon- 
vincing a course of argument ; but I must represent to the House the practical 
impossibility of carrying out a regulation on anything like these lines. Those 
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who Juivc attempted to atudy the r|ueH{ion in onr CVitwif, ItepuiiE.. m 
liavc followed the prococdingH of the Kranehiie Commif ((,■(.•, will llie 

great difhculty of interpreting requireimMih; of ihie nafiirc. 'I'he main ( l i- 
ter ions which are taken (or determining i-he e.viai emw of a c(tmnmniiy arc of 
course religion, language or oaste and tribe. .Now take find religion, for 
census purposes we classify the Il'indu.s as one community ; bid ibr- very 
reason why this Itcsolution has been brought, to-day is iu'cause u large numlw! 
of Hindus in Madras consider that Himius do not make a eommnnify in 
Madras and that Brahmans should he sejiarafed from non-Braluuams. That 
is, a large section claims representation not because tliey are llinduH^ i<u>. 
because they arc nob Brahmans. Then again take thediflicuilty v.'Iiieb eonfriuit- 
cd us w'hcn’thc Franchise Committee visited Bombay. Lingayats are ebe - i- 
fied as TTindus, but the Liugayats who number, I think, about two and three 
quarter millions, claimed separate re.pre.senlalion from other Hindu-. ; and 
I remember further that in the Census of H»01 the Lingayat.s elnimed that 
it was ‘ ofl'cnsivo and mi.schiovons ’ to tuiter the Lingayal.s tlienuclvf undei 
one classification. I will go further and quote the case of a religion whi' li 
is not .subject to the infinite variety of Himini.-:ni-- I mean the religion of 
Islam, a religion almost unique in its religions solidarity. It i>; by no me.'ttt;- 
sufficient to think that you can satisfy the claims of Muhfiminadan.s by nn rely 
fixing a proportionate reprc.scntation for follower, s of that religion. If yon 
were to ask a Pathan of the Punjab what he was, his fir.-'l claim wi.'uld be for 
representation as a Patbnn ; it would not satisfy bim to be told that you 
w^crc admitting the claims of Mnlmmmndnns generally, 'J'lierc are obviomly 
cases in which the tribal formation would be the !)asis of deinand and the 
religious basis would not bo suflicient. The term trihal is not ])reei.sf ; but 
my illustration of the Pathan will .suflicc ; and I could enforce it by nfln.T.-!. 
There arc some five million Itlarathas; there arc, nine and a half million Bajpiil.s ; 
and both of them would reject a discrimination based on religion ns insnilieient 
and claim recognition on a tribal or national basis. Ami the niaUcr is not 
callable of settlement in advance ; the claim may arise at any time that the 
tribal or national consciousness grows .strong and asserts itself. "We luive 
seen something like this arising among the Ahirs in Nortlieni India ; it might 
arise among the Gujars (and there are two millions of them) and the Jnts of 
whom there are seven millions. But I will not dwell longer on the dinicnltv 
in the way of basing discrimination on the largo clas.sificalion of religion. 
Let me go to language. That itself is perhaps even le.ss rclinblo. Yon have, 
I think, some 15 main divisions in the Indo-Aryan grouji, some M divisinn.s 
in the Dravidian groii]) and numerous sub-branches of the Tibeto-Chine.se 
group ; but the ordinary man -vvonld hardly recognize the division c.stabli.shcd 
by the scholar, and attaches more iin]ior{anco to his own dialectical .sub- 
division. In any case, the linguistic divisions are not sufficient cither for com- 
bination or differentiation ; a common language will not unite the Liimnvats 
and Marathas, still less will it unite the Sikhs and Punjab Mulmminn^lans ; 
while on the other hand, just at present at all events, a difference of language 
does not seem to keep apart the non-Brahmans of Madras. For llic nuTmont 
it seems of political importance mainly in one area, that occupied by the Oriyas ; 
it assumes a momentary importance because those tracts are split up among 
four jirovinces and is quoted as a reason for rc-uniting them ; unite them, 
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and I have no doubt that the linguistic basis will then cease to be of importance 
and other differences will re-assert themselves. I take our last basis of division, 
somewhat loosely laiown as caste and tribe. I full^ join with those who say 
that it is unnecessary for ns to adopt any meticulous classification on a basis 
of this kind, the more so when it is realized that there are in India altogether, 
as shown by the analysis made in 1901, which took reckoning only of groups 
with an aggregate of over ten thousand persons, some 2,378 main castes 
and tribes, and 43 races or nationalities. Even so, the classification is uncertain; 
it is continually under process of change and revision. But I do not desire 
to place too much stress on this ; I know that a large number of these groups 
could be neglected at once. My point .is this. At any particular moment 
when a group or community begins to feel itself, it is difficult to say whether 
we should place more emphasis on the case, designation or on the tribal con- 
figuration or on its local distribution. Let me give the House one instance.- 
There are, I think, some fifteen million Brahmans in India. Now the Gour 
Brahmans, a community of Northern India, have claimed in the Punjab that 
they stand apart as constituting an agricultural tribe for the purpose of the 
Agricultural Tribe legislation and when during the War they were recruited 
in considerable numbers — they did verj'' well in recruitment — they claimed 
that we should form a separate regiment for the Gour Brahmans of the Punjab 
and United Provinces. Any particular time we may have to face the fact 
that the claims of one selection of a large caste or community based on local 
or other special considerations outweigh caste or other communal considerations. 
I have stated these general difiiculties ; and I put it to the supporters of the 
main Eesolution that they would make it impossible to frame any regulation 
on the lines suggested. How, I ask again, are we to tell whether a “class or 
community” is not adequately represented? How are we to decide which 
minority community to recognize? Firstly, the distinctions which we are 
asked to observe are not standardised. They are not mutually exclusive. 
It is difficult in numerous cases to determine the factor on which a large group 
of individuals place the most importance. It would not be sufficient, if the 
Lingayats were claiming larger representation in our Services, to tell th^m 
that Hindu interests are already represented ; they would 'claim that the 
Lingayats must be represented as such. In Madras the claim for separate 
recognition by a large section is not on the basis that they are Hindus but 
on the fact that they are not Brahmans. That is a sufficient distinction for 
immediate purposes ; but can hardly be an enduring one, when its present 
object is attained. Then, secondly, there is no basis for deciding, even after 
you have managed to get your classification of communities, the proportion 
in which each should be represented — in other words, their claim to recognition. 
Obviously, you cannot take the Census enumeration as all sufficient. You 
have had sufficient proof of that, I think, this morning, in what was advanced 
on behalf of the Sikh community. The House will remember the facts ; 
the Sikh community had no part in the Lucknow compact, and when we came 
to arrange the franchise for the Punjab, the}’- represented that any attempt 
to give the Muhammadans and Hindus the percentage laid down for them in 
that compact would injure their position ; in fact their demand has always 
been that they should receive a representation exceeding that which their 
actual numbers would give. I am not going into the merits of that claim ; 
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I am only pointing out one of the difficulties of attempting to find an accepted 
or equitable basis of representation in the Central Services. I must take 
all India figures ; and I am making no kind of comparison except numerical ; 
but will any one give me af'common denominator which will allow me to estab- 
lish the fractional proportions of representation for the Gujars (two millions), 
Sikhs (two and a half millions), Mahars (three millions^, Marathas (five millions), 
Rajputs (nine and a half millions), Parsis (one hundred thousand) and Pathans 
(three and a half millions)? I purposely include classes widely differing in 
their claims. A third difficulty is that you could not say at what particular 
point a community, using the w''ord in its larger sense, became so important 
as to require representation in the services. Everybody realizes that we 
must pay no regard to sub-castes or such minor divisions. But at what point 
are we to say a community has shaped itself and assumed a distmet indivi- 
duality ; that it has made itself felt ; and that we must begin to represent 
in the services? 

Well, these are the general difficulties. But I would point out that -we, 
the Central Government, have an additional difficulty. It is not impossible 
perhaps that a province desiring to put into application the principle of this 
Resolution might do so in regard to its own services, because it works within 
a confined area ; it can assess values with some accuracy ; and taking the 
total population of its area and dividing it up as best it may between various 
classes and communities, it might pos.sibly arrange, taking its services as 
a whole, to give something like proportionate representation to the various 
sections. But that proposition becomes very different for us. Our Central 
Services are at work all over India. Let me take a case in point — the Customs 
Service. I have said that there are five million Marathas in India. How 
are we to secure adequate representation of the Marathas in a service which 
works only at the ports of India, where practically no Marathas live, or few? 
Again, how are we to secure adequate representation for Sikhs, a localized 
community, in our Accounts Service which is at work all over India? It 
will be seen at once that, when you apply the problem to the Central Govern- 
ment, the difficulties are enormously increased ; for you have to take into 
account factors enormously wider than those which apply in the case of the 
local Governments. Not only so, but there is another factot. Even if you 
secured an All-India classification of values, obtained by weighing the claims 
of different classes or communities, you would have to overhaul it all again 
on a new requirement — the demand that within each class or community the 
provinces should be adequately represented. For the local Government 
• a Muhammadan is perhaps only a Muhammadan ; for us, he must be a Muham- 
madan of Bombay or Bengal or the Punjab. 

Now, Sir, I have stated the difficulties which I should feel myself in accept- 
ing the Resolution as put forward in its present form. I am under apologies 
to the House for detaining it on the subject ; but it is a question of as great im- 
portance to us on our side, though for different reasons, as it is to the, Members 
of the House wlio have raised this issue. I have given my reason why I should 
oppose the main Resolution in its present form. They are practical reasons 
and purely on practical grounds, I must decline to be a party to any agree- 
.ment on the part of Government unless we can honestly give effect to it. I 
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]iavc explained to the House on a preA'ious occasion wliat we have done in 
Tegard to the Indian Civil Sendee. It may interest the House to have in the 
-briefest form a few details as to vhat we have d^ne in regard to our other 
All-India Services, which did not then come under-discussion. In the Police 
we take of course 6G per cent, of our recruits through the open competitive 
examination in England and of the remaining 33 j^er cent, which we take 
in this country, we take 11 per cent, b}’’ promotion of subordinates and 22 
per cent, by competition among nominees. Both these two avenues, the 
promotion of subordinates and competition among nominees, give the local 
Governments a certain opportunity, which they have used in some cases to 
see that their Police service is not over-weighted with any one class of recruit. 
That is as far, however, as they are able to go. In the Imjierial Service of 
Engineers, local Governments select Indian recruits for themselves, but mainly 
by open competition, and there again, where we have to recruit for a technical 
service, it is difficult to arrange for anjdihing like adequate representation. 
I come now to an interesting case, that of our Indian Audit and Accounts 
Service, which as the House knows, has for many years looked to competition 
for a greater part of its recruiting. It has a long and distinguished record 
and it has maintained that record by open competition in India. There has 
for the most part been no restriction on the competition. There were for 
a few years restrictions in this sense, that it was a competition among nominees 
and that we attempted in accepting nominations to see that one class in parti- 
cular did not appear in too great numbers at our examination. I mean the 
j\radras Brahmans. But lately, the restriction has been felt to be unnecessary 
and it has now been removed. The results ^vill interest the House. We 
have 28 IMadras Brahmans and 3 ]\Iadras Non-Brahmans, 2 Syrian Christians 
21 Bengali Hindus, 8 United Pro\'inces Hindus, 6 Punjab and Delhi Hindus, 
3 Punjab Muhammadans, 3 Bombay Hindus and 1 Sikh. For my part, I 
should be loath to see the line record of that service, which has been obtained 
by open competition, altered to any system of close nomination to secure 
representation of different communities or minor classes. I admit that when 
promoting subordinates we can do something to redress the results achieved 
by open competition, but here again I confess that I should prefer to see merit 
and good work the predominant consideration. I will not trouble the House 
with the case of other services ; they are largely recruited on a technical 
basis ; though I might mention the great difficidty felt in the last two years 
in securing anything like adequate representation of provinces among the 
Indian recruits to our Imperial Forest Service. With the best of wiU in the 
world the thing proved to be impossible. But the House will desire to Imow 
what we do in the case of the subordinate services under the Central Govern- 
ment which are not recruited by competition and do not involve technical 
qualifications. In the case of our Secretariat, as the result of the Llwellyn 
Smith Committee we have laid down that the Staff Selection Board shoidd 
see that as far as possible there is something like an adequate representation 
of the different provinces and that one community does not unduly outweigh 
the rest. The difficulties are obvious, for in the case of lower paid posts, 
the representation must largely depend on the locality in which the Central 
Government offices are situated. I find that in regard to our post offices. 

- circulars have from time to time issued — I have here one before me — ^reauiiiy; 
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^hat recruitment sliould be deliberately arranged to prevent ovcrweigliting 
by any one community. I linve not llic record of other services such as the 
Kailway before me. But 7 noticed to-day a curious fact ; there was a notable 
absence of any definite proof in the way of figure? or even allegation based oji 
instances, that we have allowed idic claims of any community to outweigh 
the others in our Central Services. There has been mucli argument on genenil 
grounds ; many a jmori reasons have been given wliy we should adjust recruit- 
ment to the req[uirements of different communities ; very little has been said 
to prove that our regulations are really defective in denying those communities 
their opportunity. Am I not perhaps right in thinking that the Honourable 
Members who have put forward their case to-day were thinking of their own 
provinces and not of us? If they were referring to hladras, the House, of 
course, knows the steps wliich have been taken in Madras to attemj)!, whether 
rightly or wrongly, to redress the predojuinance of one class. That is a pro- 
%dncial question into the merits of which 1 do not enter ; but I have here a 
circular order of the Madras Government which shows that they are nttemjU- 
ing not only so to arrange their recruitment but even, if I am correct, .so to 
arrange their promotions as to secure that end. 1 am bound to state that 
when I read that circular I was somewhat puzzled as to the exact methods 
adopted ; the task is obviously not an easy one. I noticed also the fact that 
even they themselves could not iss'uo orders in the lull sense of the terms 
of the Resolution which we have before us, because at the best they arc only 
able to distinguish between Brahmans and non-Brahmans ; they arc not able 
to break up the non-Brahmans into the different communities of which they 
' are permanently composed. But that is by the way. As I liavc told the 
House, our own objective in the Central Government has sinijily been to 
prevent any one community or the representatives of any one province pre- 
ponderating over others. As I said on a previous occasion, we ourselves would 
rejoice if we could avoid altogether any consideration in recruitment other 
than the test of character, intelligence and efficiency. We certainly do not 
wish to be led, as the Mover of the main Resolution would lead us, into any 
system under which we should be under the imputation of favouring one com- 
munity at the expense of others or neglecting any community for motives 
which would lay us open to criticism. At the best, or the worst, our present 
procedure involves a species of negative requirement which is very different 
indeed from the positive operation which the Honourable Member who put 
forward the Resolution would impose on us. If you have an objective such 
as the one which I have just described as that of the Central Government, 
it is obvious that you can use the word ‘community’ or the term ‘class’ in a 
sufficiently elastic and liberal sense. Turn the operation over, and demand 
that Government shall pick recruits from different communities or different 
sections of a community, or engage on an accurate representation of pro- 
vinces, and it immediately becomes necessary to face all those difficulties of 
detail which I have placed before the House. Our method of approaching 
the question, as I say, does not involve us in the attempt to assess values 
as between different classes or communities, nor does it give rise to those 
invidious comparisons or antagonistic claims which would be the inevitable 
result of the procedure advocated in the Resolution. I would ask the House 
to affirm our policy, and not to seek to go any further ; I have deliberately 
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avoided a discussion of principle, and dealt only with the practical issues in 
the proposition put forward. I chose that ground purposely and in the interests 
of the House ; for the discussion of the principle and the object which lay 
behind it had already led the House into dift’erenSes of opinion which do no 
good outside. It was betrJiyed into an exhibition of the existence of sep- 
aratist tendencies which only supply arguments to those who claim that Indians 
can never combine. I would therefore ash the House to put aside the main 
proposition, based on the claims of separate classes and minority communi- 
ties, and to affirm the wide, the simple and the reasonable policy which I have 
enunciated. It is recognized in the amendment which Sir Deva Prosad Sarba- 
dliihary read out to the House. That amendment has my whole-hearted 
support ; the House can ado])t it with safet}’' ; and I would urge that it accept 
it in the cause — I can onH put it in this way — of its own dignity and its posi- 
tion as a representative of all-India intei'csts. We shall do well to avoid 
placing before the world at large differences which are not edifying in themselves 
and the airing of which here can lead to no good result. 

Mr. President : The amendment moved b}’- Sir Deva Prosad Sarvadhi- 
Icary has not been put from the Chair. I put it now : 

Substitute for the oritrinnl Resolution the following': 

“ Tliis .Assembly recommends to the Governor Gencrnl in Council that, in making new 
recruitment for the services under the control of the Central Government, steps bo taken to 
secure that the services arc not unduly ovcr-wei"hted by the representatives of anj’^ one com- 
munity or jirovince.” 

That amendment is not. strictly speaking, an amendment to the amend- 
ment already before the House, but I will allow the discussion to proceed 
upon all three propositions. When I come to put the question, I shall have 
to put it in a form to which I shall invite the close attention of the Assembly* 

hlr. President : The question is that the following be substituted for 
the original Resolution : 

“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that in making new 
recruitment for the services under the control of the Central Government, steps be taken to 
secure that the services arc not unduly over-weighted witli representatives of any one com- 
munity or province and that as far as possible claims of all communities and provinces are 
considered-"’ 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President : The question is that the Resolution, as amended, be 
adopted. 

The motion was adopted. 

24lli March 1923. 

RESOLUTION re STOPPAGE OF RECRUITMENT FOR SERVICES 

OUTSIDE INDIA. 

Mr. B. -Venkatapatiraju (Ganjam cm??i Vizagapatam : Rural); Sir, the 
Resolution which stands in my name runs as follows : 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that with a view to effect 
substantial reduction in expenditure under service heads, necessary steps be taken for stopping 
iurther recruitment for services, outside India, excepting the employment of Foreign expert 
■on special terms when necessity arises.” 
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This is an important Resolution, Sir, and to adopt the })]irasc of the 
Honourable Mr. Innes, if I am honest to myself and to my comitry, if my 
candid criticisms may no^ be agreeable I only request the indulgence of the 
House that they should be taken in tlie spirit in , which they arc offered. A 
Resolution was moved by the Honourable hir. Jamnadns Dwarlcndas on 
this subject on the 11th Rebruary, 1922, to this effect : 

That Laving regard to the Declaration of August 1017 Die recruitment for nlMndia 
services excepting those of a icclinicnl character shall he made ns far ns possible in India and 
provide educational facilities for Indians to enter technical services in large nuniliers," 

An amendment was moved and subsequently ndojitcd by the House which 
ran as follows : 

“ That inquiries should without delay ho inaugurated as the measure'' pw^sihle to give 
further effect to the Declaration of August 20, 1917, in the direction of increased recruitment 
of Indians for the all-Ind'a services.” 

But so far as I am aware, I do not know whether any inquiries were inaugu- 
rated •, nothing was done to our knowledge. But, my Resolution, Sir, is 
quasi-economic rather than whollj' political. Lord inchcape’s Coimnutoc 
made it abundantly clear that the country caimot afford to .spend inonet* 
on the present scale, and that in spite of post-war now taxation c.st.imntcd to 
yield 49 crores annually being enforced, and tlie tax-paying capacity being 
limited, substantial retrenchment of expenditure is inevitable. Though 
grateful to the Committee for what tliey have said, wo must say that theirs 
is not the last word on the subject. On the eve of their recommendations, 
the already heavily burdened people are now threatened with additional 
taxation, especially the povertj>--strickeu masses, object is to suggest 
.measures in this Resolution to reduce the heavy burden and emancipate 
the nation. We have heard their words and empty promises in abundance, 
which have not availed us much. I propose in my Resolution a drastic 
change of policy, nothing short of Avhich can satisfy public opinion. The 
British policy of seeking primaril)’- the advantages of the mother country must 
be entirely reversed, and the paramount motive of the good of India alone 
should guide every action of the Government of India. It should seek first, 
last and only the good of the comitry, unswerved by any other considera- 
tions. Queen Victoria of blessed memory, in the memorable words of her 
Proclamation on assuming the charge of direct rule of our land, said : 

“ In their prosperity shall be our strength, in their contentment our security and in 
their gratitude our best reward. And may God grant to us and those in authority under us, 
strength to carry out these our wisVes for the good of our people.” 

The disability of Indians in tbe matter of aiipointmeuts was removed 
as far back as 1833, and the Government of India were instructed in 1834 
to admit Indians to places of trust as freely and as extensively as their 
individual aptitudes justified. Queen Victoria stated further in her 
Proclamation that Indians should be freely and impartially admitted 
to offices in her service. Their Majesties King Edward and King 
George echoed the same sentiment. After seven decades of these declara- 
tions what do we find ? We find 13 per cent, of Indians employed in the 
Indian Civil Service, 5 per cent, in the Police, 14 per cent, in the Forest, 
26 per cent, in Agriculture, 38 per cent, in Educational, 38 per cent.. 
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ill Kn'jiiiri^rinir. n jicr ront. in Mc'dira!. niul 23 por cf'Ut. in Customs. Arc 
xvc to t.iko it. tbnt Imiinn.< Imvo hoen imp.'irtinlly nnd freely ndmitted to 
nppciniinnnt diirin*! nil ilie^’'' “(• yr.ir? ? I am aunro that this Assembly 
or oviu the Govornment nj India lias no control over tlic recruitment of all- 
India .services, unlike the .selT-yoverniny colonies. Sir William A'incent told 
us that from l?h7 *<> 191d rerruitmen: to the Civil Service was GO Indians out 
of 200 , From I2IT to J221, it was .V.t Indians acaitist I2G FAiropcans, and in 
1221, 37 Indians ,nnd 3.^' Inirojic.-uis. In the Medical Service the proportion 
w.as Imiians and 112 Kiirop<ans before, and after 1017-1021, it was 
Indi.un'. .ami 73 FnroiK'.ms. We tnust be ihnnkftil for little mercies. 
Th*‘ enly jiniiit of vi-'W th.at is rea- on.alde nccordim: to my humble submission, 
is tl’ .t th.c importatie.ji of onieinb fr<im outride India should be limited to clear 
r.a' - - «'{ m c' vdt V. Tin' oucstioii is m>; how manv or how few Indians sliould 
s lie e!!’.]>!oyed. but hi'w many it is indispensable to recruit from abroad for 
w.ant of nie.n in Indici. If tlie «pie-.tion is not njijwonched in that .spirit, self- 
covenmn’ni ns the coal is mere camoudaye ntid economical administration 
is iutpossiMe. 'Die suL'in-stioj) that in the Civil .Service there should be 3.3 
p<T lint, of Indiat! risitm by ]’ per ei-nl. every year till the ma.vinmm of -18 
jier cent, i.s reached iji Id years, in. Ivincntion .od p-r cent., in the Indian Police 
33 per rent.. Ein:itieer.s 73 per relit. , State Jlailways 3d per eont., 3Vlegra])hs 
3(i per (.I'jit. and ,‘o on is ba't d on v,-r(>ny and iinteiialde grounds. I do not 
umh-r.-tand t!m neec .sity for rieruitiii" not onlv to the Indian Civil Service, 
but abo tin- ludiati .Mi'dieal Service, t Im Military. .Milit.'irj' Finance (I do not 
Irnow if the litruree are to lie , ('atim. d <iiiler«'ntl.v). Education. Police. Public 
M'ork-s inrltidiny Eailw.ay Enyineerim.'. Teleirraphs. Agriculture. Forest, 
Survey. Mines. Mint and .\ssay. They aeconnt for 3. 123 onicers drawing 
aver.igc ]>ay of Ms. .'■’Ori {/, Ms. i.Gdd. of wh.omthe liulian Civil Service .average 
E33d. There were only 2f'i2 Indian.s. of wliom 02 were promoted from the 
Provinee.s by 1213, .^ly siigite.stion i.-, that the puhlic servico.s of India and all 
th'-se br.aneiie< of all-lndia .'crviees .sliotihi be recruited in the country itself. 
If the ass-.mied Mrilish resjionsibility for the good gnvernmeni of India neces- 
sarily imjilie.s the per[ietnation of Mritish onicer.s. tlion it i.s liigli lime that we 
shon.ld as}; for responsible "overnmont. with its ooneommitant jiowcr of control 
over rocrnilment. Fi.ving any jirojiortion for reernitment is pnstjioning tlio 
d.aie for conferring .self-government indefinitely. Tliis Assembly .should 
definitely pronounce their' opitiiou that when qualified Iiuli.ans are available, 
recourse should not he had to recruitment elsewhere c.xcejit in India, both on 
economic and political grounds. The .standard of ipinlifications required 
should be fixed high for t he sujterior services so as to secure cnicient men from 
all communities without showing undue favour to any one community or 
anotlier, to llie prejudice of otliens. The .salary .should be fixed according 
to the qualifications and demands made of the candid.atcs and the financial 
rc.sources of the countrt', and the market value of the services. FTaturalh- 
experts reennted abroad shotild bo paid higher salaries according to the 
competitive value. In the military, as was pointed out by Lord Inchcape, 
since 1913-14 the pay and allowances of British officers alone was increased 
frojn PiS. 41 crores to Ms. 8J crores. British other ranks from 3’G crores to 
10’39 crores. In ]\Iilitary "Worlcs 225 draw 27f lakhs, and in Civil Services, 
2,890 was increased to 3,242 with salaries and allowances 172 lakhs raised to 
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259 laklis; clerical establisliment from 231 to 633 lakbs ; Industrial and 
Tcclmical, 68,094 from 3.93 to 402 lakks ; temporary staff 172 officers draw 
16 lakhs. Railway traffic expenses increased from 488 to 964 on account 
of staff. State railways « employ 426 Europeans and Anglo-Indians draAving 
a monthly salary of Es. 1,35,000, and 164 Indians drawing Bs. 40,000. ' State 
railways worked Companies unfortunately employed 1,143 Europeans 
drawing Rs. 8,92,000 against 42 Indians drawing Rs. 36,000. I may mention, 
Sir, Avhen we compare the pre-Avar Avages of our railAA'ays officials in India 
AA'ith those of officials employed in Europe, it looks as if aa’c are paying extra- 
A'agant salaries. Danish State raiRvays paid only Rs. 73 toRs. 900 per 
• mensem ; Swedish railAA'a 3 ’^s pay Rs. 63 to Es. 1,387 per mensem ; Norwegian 
railways pay Rs. 55 to 450 rupees I may mention Sir, that the Government 
of India has complete control over the appointments made on State railways 
whether managed by the State or by Companies, because all appointments 
liave to be confirmed b}’' the Government of India, and therefore believe 
I am in order. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey (Home Member) : Might I further 
make a request 1 I think aa'c might knoAv exactly AAhat case aa^c have to 
argue. Is the Honourable Member referring only to the civil service or 
the military services ? As he proceeded to quote a large number of facts 
about military services, he has left a doubt in jny mind as to the exact 
proposition I have to answer. 

Mr, B. Venkatapatiraju ; I am referring to all serAuces under the con- 
trol of the Government of India, Avhere they have to employ men, and Avhether 
Indians or from abroad. If they have ho control over them, I have no business • 
to bring it to the notice of this Assembly at this stage." 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : Then may I inquire AA'hether the 
Honourable Member AA-ishes to argue the case of the Indian Army also 1 

Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju : I am mentioning all officers that are imported 
AA’ith reference to AA’hom the GoA'crnment of India or the Secretary of State 
has control, because I AA’ant steps taken by the Government of India in order 
to see that further recruitment from abroad for the services is stopped. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : I cannot demand that the Honour- 
able iMember should tell me AA'hat points lie intends to raise. I merely ask 
as a matter of courtesy if he would inform me AAffiether his proposition 
iucludes Indian Army officers or only others. I do not see that there 
AA’oukl be any difficulty in mentioning it. 

Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju ; I aa’us not able to catch the Honourable Sir 
Malcolm Hailey. I Avas only mentioning those services which have been 
employed by the Government of India. If the Arinj'’ officers are to be placed 
on a different footing, I do not mind leaving them aside. I am only men- 
tioning those matters in which the GoA’^ernment of India can join with us 
in asking the Secretary of State or the British Parliament to stop recruit- 
ment in England. Tlierefore, for the convenience of the Honourable Sir 
Malcolm Hailey, I aaIU not refer to military officers. I Avill only refer to those 
branches of the service aa-IucIi are employed in India under the control of the 
Gc>\-crnmcnt of India. 
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,Tl!o Hoiiouraljlc Sir Malcolm Hailey : TJie Civil Services ? 

Mr. B, Vc'.ikafapaliraju Yos. I may inenfion, Sir. tliai the Hailway 
Bop.r-l in tlwir .\(1inini;.-v.itif>n Heporl fnr Ht21-22 .stale tliat in the superior 
i’ne nuinher of ln<ii;nif; was increased from '^U in lOlfi to 212 in 1922. 
The Ivailway.s einph-y a sta*n <>f 0.S58 Knropc.ans. 11,82] Anpdo-Indians and 
Tn.'j.T^i) ljuii.jns. in iowor ef.Tdes where otlier.s are no{, available for tliosc 
falarifs. Tlie I'ailw.iy Board state*; lhal.no d'Tinito arrangements have so 
fnr .ntteni]ited to nn-.-t the needs of indigetious Bailwiiy recruitment. 
Bolii tiu' Bt’.blir .^ervire; fVim!!ns*.i<>!i and the Indtislri.al Commi.‘;sion rocom- 
tnend'-d that llnre .slionld bo Secured forall iionnal rorjuirements properly 
fr.iitn'd liniinm- c.tid that every educ.".! ional hu-ilify sliouhl be offered. Why 
w.'ts thi'' jjfgli cted ; ]■: it b> e.Mi.-.,- ; ii,.y tliin!.' that the cotintry need nut 

jirovide siteli 'e.tvie.-; ; I aiu r.'iiher iloublftii wliy the Ilonour.sble Mr. Hind- 
ley '.)e>nh'i ;.;,'-.te *tn tl’.e ihtor of thi-. lloti'e, when he v,-a;: .ashed about it, that 
the tloverjuiieiit policy i- not to ini"rfere. J m.ay nn.-ntion that .State Hail- 
wav.'*, ahiiosudi thev ar*' innnae<*d bv < 'timjtanie*;. :trc snbjeet to tlic controlling 
authority of (bivemmetit ;irn! St.ite Bailways .arc the projtcrty of Govornment, 
and -all atip'oitiimen;*' made by the railway.*; .arc stdiject to the confirmation 
of the Govennuent of India. ,\s hmir .apo as l.‘<79 tlie Secretary of State 
inipre; on tiu* Gov.-intneut of India llie evpialieiicy of employing Indians 
in ).o'*i'. of iiiiiiortaiK e. I udeht (plot.* tin* .'inthority of .^Ir. T. W. Tntwillor, 

1 ;ie Geju r.vi M.an.'iper of ih** ‘fata Iron and .Sti*el Wor!:s. tvlso .st.ate.s, that '‘Tn- 
diaji'* are very intelli.a-n; .-iiid <iuici: to learn, more ameuahlo to discipline 
tlian the forcjeni.r. h*-..: co-.tly. and work has not .snffered either in f]iuintity 
or (jualiiy." If we say tln-re v.cr.* liitiienltic'-i in technical brandies. I n.sk, 
w.i*. th'-re any diineulty in admitii'-initive briindies ? Mr. Hoiildcroft. late 
Cartine.* .-iiid W.agoii ,''U]>',rinten(i.*ni . Ib.nibay. Baroda and Central India 
Hailv.ay. e.vpr. ■ ■'e.i tie* .saiue view. Tlie Indnstriiii Cmimii.ssinn were forcibly 
strii!*!:. wbej! i.-iree Hc.ilway worI:.s!K)])s t hroiiLdiont India, witli tlie 

coiiiiilete ab'enre, of liuiiaiis from tlie raiiks of foremen and cliargcnien. 
What w.-i't tiie policy underlviiip the Goveriimeiit iicgloetiiig to sociire. recog- 
nition of the claims of Iiiriiairs and tinis cconomi.sing e.vpenditnro. if they 
had nut adopted a step. motherly altitude I .Sir i\lidiael Sadler, than wliom 
we cannot find a grcat<*r frieml of India, and for wlioin the Government also 
li.as .some resju.-ct . staled before the .Students’ Coiiiiiiittee of Lord Lytton, 
witli sjii'cial reference to educational policy. “ the bold road towards the 
recognition of Indian iiidep>eiidoiice is tlio .safest one wjiich the British nation 
can follow in it.s relation witli India. Under jircsent conditions it seems 
more likely that this road will lead to voluntary and close alliance than to 
disrujifion. Frank acceptance of this aim would reniovc all animosities.” 
He iirpes, tlierefore, tliat in edn'calion and thorofore in wliat our educational 
ideas iirc-sujijio.se. we should bo ])repared to give India, if she deliberately 
asks for it., wliat wc consider be.st for ourselves. It is jiroposed in my Ee- 
Holulion that recruiting .should gencrnll}- be confined to India. This does 
not at all mean that the privileges and riglits whicli the persons already 
appointed possess Jiave to be di.sturbcd. Mr. Fislier admitted that this, 
tlie poorest country, lias the co.stlie.st administration. The Honourable 
I\Ir. Heddi lias jiointed out in Ids budget .speech of 1922 that Lord Hardinge 
lias admitted that tlie Government is under an obligation to give the greatest 
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service for tlie lowest i^ossible cost. He quoted tlic comparative figures to 
siiow the extravagant salaries paid in India. The Prime Minister of Canada 
does not get more than Es. 3,000 per mensem ; other heads of departments, 
Ministers, Es. 1,760 per niensem ; Deinity Minister Es. 760 to Es. 1,500 per 
mensem. In Austraha the Prime Minister gets Hs. 2,625 per mensem, lilinis- 
ters Es. 2,062, Secretaries Es. 875 to Es. 1,875 per mensem. In New Zealand 
similar salaries are paid’ to these officials. I will not weary you with other 
figures, but I would ask the Honourable the Home Member to compare the 
salaries paid in India with the salaries paid in other parts of the world, by 
richer countries, by countries where there is no deficit year after year, either 
pre-war or post-Avar. In those countries I may mention for the information 
of the Honourable the Home Member, who already is aware of it that the wages 
of unskilled labourers range from Es. 5 to 10 a day, while our labourers get 
four annas to twelve annas on the average. Such being the difiercnce bet- 
ween one country and another, should we be prepared to ]ray higher salaries, 
and it is plain that even these higher salaries are not enough to secure proper 
recruitment in other countries. IVhy should you not utilise indigenous talent 1 
■ 3 mu ma}’- say efficiency would sufier but I doubt whether the Ministers in 
the Provinces and the Executive Members here are unable to discharge their 
duties efficiently. Is it not nobler for individuals as well as for nations to 
struggle towards excellence with its natural force and ntality however im- 
perfectly than to work efficiently under expert guidance from without in all 
matters 1 iJo you think artificial limbs better than natural ones 1 We 
call a people free when they have some voice in the Government, and in the 
appointment of recruits for the services. When India was rich. Sir, we found 
nation after nation cam'e here to secure those riches by one means or another, 
and when India is so poor we find people are coming here from one colony 
or another to exploit cheap Indian labour. Should we continue this sort of 
administration which woidd bring por^erty to such a pitch as to compel us to 
send.ourcountrymeuforapittanceof 6 annasor 8 annas a day to other lands 
than our own ? Is my suggestion at all a realty strange one ? Has not the 
Government of India itself issued a circular called the ‘ O’Donnell Circular’ 
postulating the possibility of stopping further recruitment abroad 1 Even 
if it is stopped from now, it will take 25 years more to complete Indianisa- 
tion of the services. More pertinent, is it not a fact that jmu are afraid to 
part with admiuistration on account of British Serffice and trade interests 1 
If we want the British character of the administration, does it mean upright- 
ness, iust treatment and progressive amelioration of the people and 
has Britain the monopoly of all rare virtues i 

Don’t you think that if Indians have the controlling voice India would 
be better in more respects than one because they can enter into the feelings- 
and spirit of the people and understand their difficulties better than is being 
done now 1 We are always told that the country is so prosperous. Is it not 
a fact, Sir, that if you dwe deep enough into the matter, you see that there 
is only a thin crust of prosperity above ground covering immense layers of 
squalor, misery and suffering ? Have you ever j)assed through any village 
in any prordnee and noticed if they have got decent homes or clothing or even 
sufficient food 1 Are you afraid of Lord Sydenham’s attack on that O’Don- 
nell Circular, characterised by him as which I think is qirite absurd, as lacking 
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in statesmansliip and discretion on tlie part of the Government of India in 
offering to employ Indians for the Indian services ? Axe we not grateful 
to the Government of India for issuing that circular 1 A’lTien we heard of that 
circular we eagerly waited to see the phase of pressing reforms to the issue of 
self-governing India. We have also heard of Indianisation of the Indian 
Army instead of the miserly concession of gradually, Indianising eight units 
to be completed in 26 years. It is a pity that in Parliament some gentlemen 
should have objected to Englishmen serving under an Indian. Is it such a - 
strange thing ? Persons who are prepared to eat the salt of India, are the}’“ 
not prepared to serve under Indians, and are they not doing it now ? I-^Tiy 
should there be this racial claim of superiorit}' ? We were told Lord- 
Heading — to liis lasting glory it must be said — went a step further and sent a 
despatch setting up a gradual scheme of appointment of Indian officers to- 
mature in 30 years. This was published in the papers, which also reported 
that the Cabinet had considered and rejected it. Is it not a serious denial of the 
spirit of the reforms ? 'Sir William Vincent said very truly that without , 
an Indian Army the Indians cannot have self- Government. Then when are- 
we going to get self-Government if you do not do offe thing or the other I 
IVhen are we to expect the transfer of ultimate authority from the British 
Parliament to an Indian Legislature, r nd from the British electorate to an Indian 
electorate 1 Are we to pass our da.\'.'-. under the certificated sj'stem of Govern- ^ 
ment even with regard to the ser'. ices ? The Secretary of State sanctions 
scales of pay and allowances and appoints men as he pleases and the amount 
wanted ^vill be put as non-votable items and we have to sit here wringing, 
our hands. Is it not necessary for us, as Captain Sassoon boldly pointed ' 
out, that we should serve our country better outside,' than inside the Legis- 
lature and to be sure, as Mr. Lloyd George seemed to be sure, that the position 
of the Indian Civil Service will in future remain unchanged and their de- 
creasing number will still remain the steel frame of the whole structure of 
Indian Government ? If the policy announced is carried out, it will speU 
disaster both to England and India. Are Indians so dead to all the feelings 
of liberty as voluntarily to submit to be slaves for ever ? I do not believe 
that our quondam trustees, the British Parliament and the British electorate,, 
are so neglectful of their duty as to believe that the beneficiaries, Indians,, 
can so easily be duped to lose their birth-right as British citizens. But we 
must toll our justice loving Viceroy that we prefer liberty before the easy 
yoke of servile pompT When the birth-right of British citizenship is denied 
to us, no station, no rank, no authority, no jDOwer can safely disregard the 
unmistakable declarations that have been made from time to time that we 
should be masters in our own homes. When we are claiming this privilege- 
for ourselves, we are claiming it for the Government of India who have no con- 
trol at ail in the matter of recruitment. May- I invite yoiu: attention. Sir, 
for a moment to the Civil Service in the Colonies ? An English Civil Servant 
employed in a colony holds his,j)Ost there at pleasure, but by practice he holds 
it during good behaviour. There would be a Cml Service Commission (unlike 
our Staff Selection Board) to hold examinations and decide the fitness of 
candidates for the posts. They are also to give certificates for increases of 
salary, for promotion and im23rovement of status. Eor instance, Canadian 
Civil Service Legislation includes no provision for pensioning officers but pro- ~ 
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vides a superannuation fund based on contribution of 3 per cent, on tbe officer’s 
•salarr and grant from Government. Unlike tbe Imperial Serffice it bas not 
tbe compensation of a pension at its close and is not redeemed by social con- 
sideration and marks of *Royal favour. In tbe colonies, civil servants are 
servants, not masters as in India. They are'a comparatively poorly paid 
service .as tbe salary does not exceed tbe wage of unskilled labourers by more 
than live or six times. I may mention, Sir,tbat tbe Tncbcape Committee 
say that tbe number in military service was increased by 3 per cent, and in 
civil services by 9’9 per cent, while tbe increase in pay and allowances is 
101*3 per cent, from 20 crores to 40 crores,' But tbe Committee point out 
tliat in 1920 when tbe cost of living was' at its highest tbe rate of pay was 
increased by about 100 per cent, witbont any stipulation as in England to 
reduce the pay when the cost of living came down. Tbej’- also speak of tbe 
reduction of travelling allowances. 

Leaving alone all those cases of those who are abeady employed, may 
I not appeal to tbe Government of India, that they should strengthen tbe 
bands of the Assembly by carrying out om* wishes that in order to reduce 
out expenditure it i *far better wbereever possible and whenever available 
qualified Indians .should be employed in India, and only in extreme cases we 
must go to other places. By experts I mean persons who have specialised 
in any branch of knowledge. How is this necessary in India when no colony 
bas suHered by not employing men from abroad ? In America none other 
than an American will be employed permanently in their sermce and in 
colonies only persons born in that colony are employed. Only in exception- 
al case.s. which are very few, others are'employed. Is it because the Govern- 
ment do not find sufficient Indian talent or capacity to run this adminis- 
trative machinery ? Therefore, I earnestly appeal to the House that in 
order to .secure contentment and happiness and to reduce the unnecessary 
expenditure and abolish deficits and the consequent necessity of taxing the 
poor. I appeal once more to recruit in India before I sit down. This is 
the first step in the direction of gi'anting self-Government and if you do not 
i.aire this step, I am afraid that by fixing any proportion you are postponing 
the grant of self-Government indefinitely, which the country cannot brook 
for .any longer time. Therefore, I move my Resolution. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : I think that most Members 
of this House will agree with me in regretting that this motion has come on 
at this moment at a time when the minds of most of us are directed to 
a.uothor ])roblem of an anxious nature. It has another disadvantage. For, 
at the end of a long Session, after we have discussed many other ques- 
tions of the highest importance it puts before us a proposition which pro- 
perly should be the subject of what we know as a full-dress debate ; and 
to-day a fuH-dre.ss debate on this subject is not psychologically possible. 
Tile House i.s my proof ; when the Honotirable Member was spealdng, the 
House was thin ; as he proceeded it got thinner, and still thinner. That 
v.v.s not becau.sD the House was not interested in this question. It is one of 
the question.? on which on all sides there is always the greatest interest mani- 
fe.-v.t.-d. It wa.s bccau.se rlie House obviously felt that the occasion for dis- 
co --iion was inopportune, not only with reference to the circumstances of 
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this Session but f6r another reason. "In essence, this is one of the questions 
which must come before the Eoyal Commission . . 

Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Ayiar : Would it ? o 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : And the Eojml Commission will be 
obliged to form ojjinions bearing on the general subjects discussed to-daj- ; 
representative opinions will have to be collected, weighed and examined. 
It is quite clear, therefore, that it is not one of those Resolutions on which 
there can be that free and fruitful discussion as between Government 
and the Assembly which can be of value to both. Take the case as it stands. 
How can we in these circumstances undertake to send any recommendation 
to the Secretary of State on the subject ? All that the Secretary of State 
could reply, and would certainly and reasonably repl}’-, would be that the 
whole field opened by the question is about to be examined by a Royal Com- 
mission, and it would be of little value, therefore, for us to make any recom- 
mendation to him on the subject now. We had of course a long debate 
on one aspect of this case in Simla and in Delhi. That debate dealt with 
Indianisation, pure and simple. The Honourable Member who proposes 
this Resolution now proceeds to go much further. The exact progress of 
Indianisation necessary or suitable in view of the administrative changes 
following in the wake of the reforms is yet to be settled. But the Honourable 
Mover is not for that ; there is no half measure for hinr ; he would thrust 
aside the whole question at once. He will admit of no progressive stages 
of Indianisation. He would admit of no advance in the proportion of Indian 
recruitment, gradual, speedy, or otherwise. He would at once lay down 
a rule that except in the case of technical services there should be no recruit- 
ment at all in Europe. He does not merely mean, as Dr. Hand Lai thought 
— that the Government of India should take the recruitment into its own hands 
instead of allowing the recruitment to be made at Home. That is not his 
meaning at all. His meaning obviously is, and he expressed it in so many 
words, that we should cease at once to attempt any process of gradual In- 
dianisation as defined by any progressive rule of proportion, — and that we 
should forthwith, barring the exception of a few technical appointments, 
recruit Indians purely and simply^ That is a proposition which goes a great 
deal further than an^hing which was advanced in the course of our previous 
discussions. He admits that his proposition is drastic, and demands an entue 
-change of policy. I am impelled to ask, what support has he behind him 
when he puts forward this proposition ? I do not want to examine his argu- 
ments, because, his arguments hardly deserve examination ; they hardly 
deserve indeed the name of arguments. I do him I think little injustice 
if I say that all he had to j)roduce before us to-day was a series of jottings 
and cuttings from a common place book strung together without system or 
connection. He began by referring to the Declaration of 1833. He glanced 
at irregular intervals at the history of our services during seventy years. He 
indulged us with a variety of irrelevant information regarding topics so wide 
apart as position of the civil servants in the colonies, and the pay of the Prime 
Minister of Norway. But I would stop there. I will not trouble the 
House with what he said ; the House has been troubled enough with it 
already. What he did not say was more important. He never once adduc- 
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-ed liimself to tlie definite question \vhetlier lie had behind him any considered 
body of opinion in demanding that all European recruitment should im- 
mediately cease. I ask him %There is his support for that proposition. (Mr. 
B. Yenkataimiiraju : “ 6’DonneVs Circular.") I have yet to learn .that 
that circular was supposed to represent public opinion. His proposition 
has never received any support in tliis Assembly. It has not, as far as I 
am aware, received support from the Legislative Councils of the Provinces. 
I am aware that in Hai-as there was a proposition that the pa}' of the services 
should be reduced at once and that of European recruits re-assessed on a 
new basis. There was no -proposition that the recruitment of Europeans 
should immediately cease. There was a proposition much like his put for- 
ward the other day in the Bengal Council ; and it was voted down. I ask 
■what province - demands this. Begin at the Horth. Does the Horth-'We.st 
Frontier Province demand it ? Does the Punjab demand it 1 The Punjab 
which is. at present racked with one of those recurring spasms of communal 
difierences which we all regret so deeply in the interests of the Punjab itself. 
Is the United Provinces demanding it ? The United Promnccs where at the 
moment the chief topic which agitates people’s minds seems to be the legi- 
timacy of the wholesale conversion of iduhammadans back to Hinduism — 
is the United Provinces demanding it ? I have shou-n the feeling in Bengal ; 
can he quote any legitimate support from Bombay or Madras or Burma 1 
But let me have this, and come to a second point. He has put it forward as 
an economic proposition. Now let me ask him what Provincial Eetrenchment 
Committees have asked for this 1 I can quote him an instance to the contrary. 
The Bengal Petrenchmeut Committee which reviewed the whole range of 
their expenditure did not ask for it: I am therefore justified in saying that 
in this demand for the complete and immediate cessation of European re- 
cruitment the Honourable Member cannot quote to us the valid authority 
which lies behind his proposition. Let us he a little more precise in our 
own minds as regards the exact economic effect :I could have mshed that 
for my own information and that of the House the Honourable Member instead 
of giving us a series of extracts from his commonplace book could have proved 
to us the exact value to our central finances of the proposal which he advocates. 
He talked of our immense central deficits ; he did not teU us what effect he 
expected his proposal, if carried, would have on the position. I admit at 
once that if the whole of the services of India could be^Indianised on a proper 
Indian basis of pay, and the amendment put forward'by Dr. Gour is atleast 
constructive on this point, there would be a saving in the charge of the ser^-ices. 
But while the Mover proposes that we should immediatelv stop European 
recruitment, he does not propose to take the initial step which would secure 
us the financial advantage of doing so. He does not apparently propose that 
we should immediately place aU-India services on an Indian pay. He may 
assume it : but if so that only gives me another point ; for that is a process 
which must he considered and considered in detail hv the Boyal Commission — 
' another reason why I say that this proposition at this moment lacks reality. 
But when he talks of the effect on onx central finances, it is of little use -to 
quote to ns the figures of employment of European officers throughout India. 
If he is to make any serious inroads on our deficit by the proposals that he 
ias put forward, he will have to do it within the expenditure of the Central 
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•Goverinnont. itself. He v-ill lincl it clifllciilfc. Some of our purely central 
services sucK ns Audit and Accounts, or Posts and Telegraplis, or Customs 
are very largely Indianised at present, he would nqt effect mucli by stopping 
European recruitment there; and to slop European recruitment would of 
course have ]mactieally no effect on tlic co.st of our. Secretariats, until the 
whole of the ]iay were reorganised on an Indian basis, and even tlien the 
saving would not be anything which would have an effect on the budget. 

. In most of liis remarks, liowever, he is obviously referring to our recruit- 
ment of the all-India services., which of course are paid for by the pro- 
vinoo.s. All this talk of reducing our deficits by -stopping the recruitment 
of Europeans is rcallv quite beside the point and to pursue the discussion on 
rhese lines would be fruitless. 

AVell, Sir, that is how the case stands from my point of view. I need not 
sav that a star as I am concerned this is not a question on which one 
can compromise or a })roposition which one can accept. I am not here 
going into the grounds wli}* we maintain that a proportion, whatever that 
proportion m.ny be. of Eurojicans is necessary in tlie services of this country. 
I am notgoing into the long lii.sfory of wliat'thc European serviceshave 
done for tliis country in the past. I am not going to fight again the battles 
which we lind when the Pul)lic Services Commission reported. ■ I am not 
going to fight again the contest which we waged when hlr. Jamnadas’s Re- 
solution was put forward. It .seems to me that little is to be gained by doing 
this now. I put it to tlie House lliat di-sen.^sion at this moment is of little 
use in view of the fact that tlic whole of these quo.stions will now be gone 
into in an orderly manner by the Royal Commission — and when I say gone 
into in an order’}' manner, I mean to say that they will have to take regard 
not only of one aspect of the question as the Honourable Member has done, 
but of every aspect, namely, liow far the all-India Services can with profit 
be provincialised : how far it is possible to re-organize pay generall}^ on a 
purely Indian basis ; whether in doing so we should also re-organize our leave, 
and other service conditions on an Indian basis : and what additional pay, 
. if any, — I won't .say “ if an}* ” because everybod}* allows that additional 
pay is necessary for Europeaus — what additional pay, leave or. pension should 
be given to Europeans who are brought out here either on the Honourable 
[Member’s .system or on an}’- other — those are the questions the}’- will have to 
consider ; and over and above all they will have to consider what proportion 
of Indians and Europeans will still be required in this country. That the 
House sliould now be asked to vote on a proposition which puts the whole 
of these questions on one side and merely assumes, assumes without proof 
and as far as I can make out without support, that it is advisable that from 
henceforth there should be no European recruitment at all except for certain 
technical posts — that the House should be asked to answer that proposition 
at presen-b seems to me unreasonable. I say that the House would be well 
.ad-vised to adjourn this debate ; it would be well ad^^sed to wait until the 
Royal Commission sits and to allow public bodies to place their ■^’ie'ws before 
it. But in malring that proposition I wish to make it also perfectly clear 
that in no circumstances can Government itself accept the proposition 
.as it now stands. I -wish to move, Sir, that the debate be adjourned. 
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Mr. President : The question is that this debate be adjourned. - , 

The motion was adoj)ted. 

C 

2illi January 1923* 

RESOLUTION rc KING’S COMMISSIONS FOR INDIANS. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Meerut Division: Muhamraadau Rural): 
Sir, I beg to move the following Resolution : 

“ This Assembly recommends to His Excellency the Governor Gcncr,’'.! in Council to be 
pleased to get King's Commission for Indians by direct recruitment .and by promotion from 
the rank of Viceroy's Commissioned Officers in such number that all vacancies in the Imli.-iii 
Regiments be iniutnre filled by such Indian Officers only till all Indian RcLdmcnts arc tvb.olly 
Indianised.’" 

In moving this Resolution. Sir, the first thing I want is that Honourable 
Members of this Honourable House may not misunderstand mv motive in 
moving this Resolution. I am not actuated by any racial feeling ; I do not 
wish to in any way minimise the great services rendered to the Indian Armv 
by the British officers for a very long time past. British officers in India 
have played a great part in teaching discipline to the Indian Army and in 
maintaining peace and order in the country. The great quality of a Britisher 
of knowing his duty is well Icnown to all Members of this Honourable House, 
and the whole House. I hope, ivill agree with me and will support me in appre- 
ciating the services which British officers have been rendering to India. Thev 
have taught such good discipline that the fruits of it were found on the battle- 
fields of France, lllesopotamia, Pale-stine, South Africa, China and other places. 
British officers have led the Indian troops in a remarkable way, and thev have 
won great fame for the Indian army. So I do not want in any way, as I said 
in the beginning to minimise the sernces of British officers. My-xnotive in 
moving this Besolntion is a totally different one. My first object is to try 
and get the stigma which attaches to Indian soldiers as a class removed. This 
is, I suppose, the only country where we have got regiments from a cixdlized 
country and from martial races officered by men of other nations. Indian 
officers have played a great part and they have shown great capacity in mauv 
a field and they have proved that they can be capable officers. If such officers 
who have distinguished themselves in the army are promoted only up to the 
rank of a Lieutenant or in rare cases, to that of a Honorary Captain. I think 
it is not doing justice to them : it will mean that their services are not properly 
appreciated. Indian soldiers and Indian regiments have won battles for 
the Empire and it was through Indian hands and Indian soldiers that siiccess 
was achieved for the British Army in coimtxies like Mesopotamia and Palestine. 
I think, Sir, that when Indians have i^roved themselves so worthy as soldiers 
of the Empire, they deserve better treatment and their serffices should be 
properly appreciated and recognised and in a more liberal manner. In India 
' we have got a particular class from among whom, men are recruited for the 
army. It had been for a long time considered that the Indians who come to 
join the Army are illiterate people and they could not go above a certain 
status. Now, I find from that very class of people and among them there are 
a good many people, who are very well educated. The sons of soldier's, the 
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«ons of .Viceroy’s Comijiissioned officers are very well educated now. They, 
are receiving their education in public schools, in universities and they can be 
very efficient officers, if they get a commission from the King. They have got 
. a martial spirit. They have got a tendency. They have got behind them the 
•spirit of centuries. A son of a soldier comes^to join the Army and probably 
bhe same regiment to which hfs father belonged. And it is happening in most 
cases and there is no reason why, if a sufficient number of young men can be 
.iound from amongst these people, they should not be given King’s Comrnission 
and their status should be limited to getting a Viceroy’s Commission only. 
I think that great liberality should be shown towards these people and they 
•deserve it. Up to now. Sir, one difficulty that was the foremost difficulty 
was that among the martial- classes educated people could not be found and 
that I have explained that difficulty, is being removed every day.. Even if 
that difficulty had not been removed and was not going away by itself, it was 
the duty of the State to provide proper education in recognition of the services 
/ of these soldier classes so that they may be properly educated and they may 
he trained after the manner of their forefathers. Indian regiments were 
recruited in the time of the East India Company in this way. The Indian 
Tegiments of the East India Company had Indian officers among them but a 
•certain incident — unfortunate incident which happened in 1857 took away the 
•confidence we had in the Indian officers of the' Indian regiments, and a policy 
was pursued after that of keeping proper control over the soldiers. And that 
policy was pursued on accormt of this that, if the officers were Europeans, 
they would properly control and there would be a safeguard for the East India 
■Company or after^vaMs for thp Cro-wn too. I dare say Sir, that that inay not 
be the solitary fact, that may not have been the only guiding factor in adopting 
that policy. It might have been that the East India Company wanted to 
train their soldiers after the manner of European discipline and they imported 
British officers from England. to train the soldiers on those lines. But times 
have changed since then. Now, we find in India many young men who go 
and receive' education in England. They have received education in European 
•style, and this has been ■wide spread in India for the last three decades at least 
and a sufficient number of young men are available who can be trained like 
"British young men are trained at Sandhurst.' In this way. Sir, I have been 
■saying that for some time past His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
has sho-^ some liberalism in getting King’s Commissions for Indians in a 
larger proportion than used to be the case formerly and India is thankful to 
. "him for that. But I should say. Sir, that the number in which the Indians 
•are getting to-day is not sufficient and that is not satisfying my conscience. 
My object in moving this Resolution is that there ought to be two bodies of 
army organisation in India, one purely the British Army and the other purely 
Indian Ajmy. The Indian Army should be officered by Indian officers only 
.and the British regiment should be officered by British officers, and I will 
not in any way go beyond what circumstances ■null permit. I quite realise 
. that India at present depends largely on British assistance and British control 
in this country. If the British left to-day, there ■will be anarchy in India. _ 
Blit though we may not be able to defend our shores, though we may not be 
.able to defend our frontiers, I want that Indians should receive proper eduoa- 
■tion and proper training to defend their country, and the best course of doing 
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it would be by gi’v’ing effect to tbe Resolution wliich I am proposing. Bly 
Resolution, Sir, bas been misunderstood in some quarters. I found some 
discussion in tbe press wbicb is due to a misunderstanding of ra'y Resolu- 
tion altogether. My obj ect is not that it a vacancy falls in tbe regiment of tbe 
rank of a Colonel, a neiV Indian should be brouglit there and - appointed a 
Colonel or a Major or even a Captain or even*' a Second-Licui:enant to-day. 
My object in moving this Resolution is that officers of the Indian regiment 
should be limited now. Particular offices .should be reserved for the Indian 
Army, and I suppose that is so, unless they are changed from the British 
Army. But there should be no change from the British Army. Tlie officers 
who are reserved for the Indian regiments must sticlc to the Indian regiments. 
Suppose there is a vacancy in the rank of Colonel. Of Course, a Blajor, 
ifso /cEcto -either in this very regiment or from the other regiment, whoever 
is senior, will take his place and wll be promoted to the rank of Colonel. Peo- 
ple- from • below mil take their precedence and will hove promotion. Row, 
the only vacancy in this way will be that of a Second-Lieutenant or a Lieute- 
nant, and this should be filled bj’- an Indian. All the vacancies which will 
occur as Second-Lieutenant in the Indian Army should be filled by properly 
trained Indian officers. I propose in this Resolution that Indians 
should be given King’s Commissions in such niunbcr that they may fill 
all those vacancies which ma)’’ occur as Second-Lieutenants in future. 
Now, Sir, by this process, if I am not uwong, as far as my information goes, 
it takes 22 years to become a Colonel — it may bo something more than 22 
years, it may be 24 or 26 years, but whatever period it takes, after that time, 
these Indian regiments will be officered by Indian officers onl 3 ^ So if effect 
is given to my Resolution to-day, it mil take at least 22 years from now to 
Indianise the Indian regiments only. In this way there' will be no liarm, and 
when we have got the reformed Councils, when we have got the statutory 
period fixed at ten years for revision which, of course, the Government ha^•e 
acceded to curtail sometime ago according to the debates in the Assembly — 
then. Sir, if it had been for ten years we would have knov'n hoAv much progi’css 
India has made toAvards getting its 'own army. In ten .years probably we 
would have had all the Captains in the Indian regiments Indians, and only 
Majors and Colonels would be by that time British officers, but by slow process 
they would be replaced by Indian officers. There is another safeguard. I 
know that it might be argued that the English character — British character — 
when I use the expression “ English ” I hope the House will understand me 
to include in it the Scotch and Irish as well (A Voice : “ How Irish 1”) — will 
have to be preserved. The British character will continue and all the officers 
will give these young men proper education, and these young men who 
will come there as Second-Lieutenants will be associating with the British 
officers and will receive the same training as the British officers in the same 
regiments and preserve the -British character. The same discipline will con- 
tinue and that will be purely after the English style. After that period, 
there wiU be a great saving in the Indian regiment. Now, in the Indian 
regiments we har'^e got a double system of officers. We have got King’s 
Commissioned officers and Viceroy’s Commissioned officers, a double systenr 
of Commissioned officers. I do not see what is the use of haffing two systems, 
o kinds of officers. The Indian officers are simply kept to help the British 
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ofiicers, or tlieir chief work is, I understand, sinyily to get recruits. In British 
regiments we iiavc not got tin's doubic system. They have got the non-com- 
missioned officers which we iiave got in tiie Indian regiments as well, but these 
Viceroy’s Commissioned officers are simply ther? for show, or to give help 
to these King’s Commissioned officers. If effect is given, after 22 years we 
shall have only one kind of officers, and probabh' before that comes, once 
we have got all the Captains and Lieutenants in the Indian regiments Indian, 
then there will be no necessity to keep a risaldar major or risaldar or other 
officer of lower rank. Those people who will come as such will bring recruits 
or there might be a certain percentage in every regiment appointed as a re- 
cruiting officer. Kow, Sir, 1 think that will be a great saffing in the Indian 
revenue and the Indian Army will be able to stand by itself. This will not 
affect in am* way the position of British regiments in India. The point wliich 
has been argued and which might be argued on behalf of the Government 
that there is always a fear of breach of the peace might be removed too. Last 
year in the Budget speech His B.vcellenc}’’ the Commander-in-Chief said and ■ 
that gave rise to a lot of criticism in this House that it would take years and 
years. to get the Indian Army. Of course I am not going into controversial 
matter and I do not wish to^revive the same discussion to-day. I do not wish 
to move this Eesolution in that spirit but I wish to move this Resolution in the 
spirit m which I have spoken to -day. There used to be one bogey. Every , 
time there was a question of Indianisation of the Indian Army the Afghan 
bogey was put forward and there is the question of Bolshe\dk Russia. The 
Afghan bogey is no more. We have got no fear from those quarters. There 
is a treaty settled with the Afghan King and Afghan Government is a peace- 
ful ally of the Indian Government. Bolshevik Russia is far removed. 1 
tlu'nk even if those questions were present to-day, my Resolution would not 
affect them because this would not bring in any sweeping change. This 
would not bring a change in a day or two, in a year or two but it will bring 
a change certainly after more than 20 years. Then, Sir, riots inay take place 
in India like those in Malabar. For the purpose of keeping down such things, 
there might be a strong British army, if that British aimy is really required 
in the strength in which it is kept. That is a question on wliich I do not wish 
to dwell because that question is covered by another Eesolution of mine, 
which is not for discussion to day. We find that the regiments which were 
employed in Malabar were mostly Gurkhas and other Indian regiments too. 
So I can say that Indian regiments can always be safely tnisted to deal vdth 
situations Idee that and there is no reason not to trust the Indian officers 
who would be trained in the British style and according to the traditions of 
British regiments. This is, Sir, my chief motive in moving this Eesolution 
and I think. Sir, and I hope that it will meet favourably from the Govern- 
ment party, and I hope and I think this is not such a request which may 
be not granted. I hope His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief will see 
his way, knowing the need of the country and the object for which I wish 
to move this Eesolution and what is my idea, to accept it. 

Mr, Deputy President : Resolution moved : 

“This Assembly recommends to His Excellency the Governor General in Council to he 
pleased to get King’s Commission for Indians by direct recruitment and by promotion from 
the rank of Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers in such number that all vacancies in the Indian. 
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Repimonts be in future filled by such Indian Officers only till all Indian Regimonts arc wholly 
Indianised.” — ^ 

His Excellency the Commander-m-Chief : Sir, I welcome this opportunity 
to say a few words in Seference to this Resolution. The Government 
are well aware that Members of the Legislatures/ and indeed an even.Avider 
circle of political opinion in India, are deeply interested in this very iinportant 
problem. I can assure you that the Government have taken, and are taking, 
an equally keen interest in it, though circumstances have so far not made it 
possible to make a definite annoimcement with regard to the matter or to 
state the measures that are in contemplation in order to secure the object 
which the Honourable Mover has in view. From statements already made 
in this House Honourable Members are aware that the Government is still 
not able to set on foot any specific scheme of Indianization, or even to say really 
now when this will bo possible. It is hoped, however, that it will be possible 
to make an announcement at no very distant date when the correspondence 
which is still proceeding between the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State has been concluded. The correspondence has been prolonged, and 
the consideration given to the matter has beeii very thorough, as indeed the 
importance of this matter deserves. The Resolution does not therefore deal 
with any new proposal but with one which has already been very fiilly ex- 
plored. In these circumstances, it will be clear that it would not be open to the 
Government to accept the Resolution as it stands, since they cannot prejudge 
matter which is still under discussion. On the other hand, the Resolution is 
not unwelcome, since it gives me an opportunity of placing before the House 
.some at any rate of the consideration on which a decision must ultimately 
depend, and also of stating in their proper relation the measures which the 
Government have already undertaken to grant His Majesty’s Commission to 
Indians. No\v I presimre it is thoroughly understood by every Member of 
this House that Indianization is a process which relates only to the Indian 
Army. I am not sure that there has not been in certain quarters some mis- 
understanding in this respect, Indianization is in no way connected ivith 
the British units which serve in India or with the question of reducing their 
numbers. The question of Indianization arises only in regard to a- specific 
portion of the Army in India, namely, the Indian Army, and the object in 
view is, primarily, the replacement of British Officers of the Indian Army 
by Indian Officers holding King’s Commissions. 

Now, before I go any further I want to say that you cannot expect me 
as Commandcr-in-Chief in India to view Avith unmixed feelings the possi- 
bility of eliminating the British Officer from the Indian Array. Whatever 
may happen in the future, if India is in the end able to do Avithout the British 
Officer in the numbers that have hitherto been employed, Honourable Members 
of (his House and I hope also a much AA'ider circle Avill recognise the inestim- 
able A'alue of the services Avhich the British Officer has rendered to India in 
the past and of the conspicuous part that he has played in building up and 
consolidating the Indian Army, an army of which the people of India have 
every reason to be proud. The Indian Army has a traditional reputation 
for efficiency and reliability which is I think universally acknowledged. It 
■will be unnecessary for me to dilate on tbeir heroism, tbeir self-sacrifice ; for 
.Honourable Members all knoAV the great achievements of the Indian Army 
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before the great war, during tbe great war and since the great war, both in 
India and overseas. And if any testimony as to tbe share which the British 
Officer has had in these achievements were required, it would be, I know, 
readily forthcoming from •the most authoritative quarter possible, namely, 
from the. Indian Officers and the Indian soldiers themselves. To me one of the 
happiest and most striking features of the British Eaj in India is the respect, 
unquestioning obedience and, I would add, the genuine affection which for 
many years his Indian comrades' have invariably given to the British Officer 
of the Indian Army. I should not do justice to anyone, least of all to the 
representatives of the people of India if I did not at the very least pay this 
tribute to the order which the Resolution of my Honourable friend apparently 
seeks to change. How,, it would be idle to ignore, on the other hand, the 
desire for change that comes very naturally with changing times, and I can 
readily understand that as the people of India claim increasing independence 
they should also claim increasing opportunities to fit themselves for self- 
defence. A desire that the Indian Army should be Indianized follows as a 
natural sequence, and Government, as I have already said, have for a consider- 
able time recognized that a demand of this kind is inevitable and they have 
spent much time and pains in investigating the best means of assisting the 
people of India to realize their ambition without at the same time sacrificing 
even for a time the traditional efficiency of the Indian Army. It goes without* 
saying that even in the transitional stage it will be essential to preserve the 
country’s means of defence efficient and unimpaired. This is the fiist and the 
greatest difficulty of the problem before the Government. An efficient aimy 
is composed of intensely human factors, one of the chief of which is an inherent 
dislike for violent changes. A change of this nature which would rapidly 
eliminate a large number of British Officers would certainly be a violent one. 
Obviously a step of this kind w^ould best be taken when the skies are clear 
and the process of transformation undisturbed by the presence of dangers 
either external or internal. And I need hardly remind the House that ever 
since the end of the great war India, has never w'holly been free froni some 
form of external or internal menace., Neither of the difficulties which I have 
mentioned, however, have discouraged the Government from attacking the 
issue. And what I wish here to emphasise is that, while larger schemes have 
been maturing, definite measures have been taken to secure the grant of King’s 
Commissions to individual Indians who are suitable and qualified. The 
first results of our efforts to secure suitable candidates for Sandhurst W'ere not 
very encouraging. The number of Indian boys who . came forward in itself 
was small and very few of them were found to have reached the standard cf 
educational and physical fitness which are required to qualify a candidate for 
the first stage of a military career. It will probably interest the House to 
learn in some detail the steps wliich the Government have taken to over- 
come these difficulties. The story is one of steady and continuous progress. 
In the first instance, during the war and since, 371 Honorary King’s Commis- 
sions have been granted mainly as war rewards to Indian Officers holding 
the Viceroy’s Commission in the Indian Army. In addition to these, there 
are now some 66 Indian Officers holding the full King’s Commission and serving 
in the Regular Indian Army, or doing the normal period of attachment with 
a British regiment, which is required of every officer, whether British or Indian, 
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before be joins the Indian Army, Of thcac latter .some were originally in flu*. 
Imperial Cadet Corps and were commissioned from (be Indian land forces. 
Others were commissioned from the Cadet College establisliod during ilie war 
as a temporary measure at Indore ; others were again promoted from Viceroy’s 
Commissions and others have been commissioned afl(W n regular course of 
training at'Sandhurst. In addition to those, tlicrc arc at present some 23 
Indian Cadets under training in tlic Royal Slilifary College at iS'nndliur.st, 
who, if successful, will shortly qualify for King’s Commissions. But wo have 
dug the foundations oven deeper than this. In order to onablc Indian boys 
who desire to enter the Army to acquire the qualifications for admis.sion to 
Sandhurst we have, as this House is well aware, established the Prince of 
Wales'Eoyal Indian Military College at Dobra Dun. At the lueseni moment 
there are 38 hoys in residence in the College and liy A])ril 1023 I hope there 
will be 70 boys. The report on the first term’s work of the Dchra Dun {'ollcgc 
was distributed to Members of the Legislature and I have only reccuf iy received 
a report on the working of the second term, the contents of whicli arc most 
satisfactory. I should like to quote you a few passng(;.s from this Report. 
It says : 

The lines on which the ciiclels have been organisotl into sections .aiKl n1"!o into tlivi.'-ions 
for studios, have proved oinincntlj* satisinclorv and will be rontiniicd. 'J’lie (.'ndet C-aptain 
/vnd Section Commander are with experience re.ali.sing their responsiliiliiy, nc'iuiring an aptitude 
for command and have carried out their duties in a manner wiiich dor.s’tliem rredit. Tlic con- 
tinuanoo of this system will, it is hoped, enhance their n.scfulnc.ss and lend to heneftcial results 
in general.” 

And again it says ; 

“ There has been an all-round improvement and many cadets, who had njiparontly jilayctl 
no games before they joined, show a wonderful change in their physique, manliness and agility. 
The Inspector of Physical Training inspected the Cadets in November and e.vprc.ssod liitnseif 
fully satisfied with the results.” 

I myself recently inspected the College and found that the scliool has been 
admirably organised and is being well admmistcred by an exceptionally efficient 
staff. Nothing more could have been done, beyond what ha.s already been 
done to ensure its success, and — as the Honourable tlic Finance Member is 
not here I may perhaps refer to it — I am contemplating in the not very 
distant future an increase to this College by a considerable amount. I hope 
that, perhaps within twelve months it may be possible to double the numbers 
that are already there, 

Vou are also aware that the Government contemplate the establishment of 
■other military institutions which will provide an education, preliminarv to 
. the education to be obtained at the Royal Indian Military College, Dehra 
Dun. We are doing this because it has been realised that, if Indianization is 
to he given the fulle.st chance of success, it is essential that Indian boys, who 
desire_ an Army career, should have precisely the same opportunities and 
. facilities in the matter of education, both physical and mental, as have always 
been enjoyed by English boys who are destined for a career in the Army. 

Fiaally, in regard to this aspect of the case, I think the Legislature ought 
to know that, in order to remove the possible discouragement, that might 
otherwise have existed, Government provide education at Dehra Dun at a 
cost to the parent below the cost to Government of maintenance of this 
institution. 
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The facts wliicli I have just stated are sufficient to show withou,t any 
further comment from me that, in anticipation of wjder proposals for Indianiz- 
ation, Government have adopted a markedly progressive and thorough policy, 
for the purpose of securing qualified Indians as officers for the Indian Army, 
and the only further point to which I desire to draw particular attention is 
fhat, so far as human means can devise, the.Indian cadet is being given every 
_-opportunity to make himself as efficient an officer as his British confrere. 

I presume by the way that Honourable Members understand whj' we 
attach so much importance to the preliminary education of candidates for 
King's Commissions. In all modern countries good education, as the founda- 
tion of character, has always been regarded as essential for those who desire 
-to take up the profession of arms in the capacity of officers. An officer is 
first and foremost a leader of men, and it is nccessaiy for him at the outset 
to acquire the knowledge and the character which will not only enable him 
to face danger himself, but will give him the power to induce others to follow 
him when danger threatens, and to inspire them with trust and confidence in 
his ability to lead them to success. Initiative, resolution, coolness of judg- 
ment, and capacity to command, are the essential qualities of an officer, and the 
education of those Avho aspire to hold His Majesty’s Commission, must from 
early boyhood be designed to develop these qualities to the fullest possible 
•extent. 

Again, the profession of arms has at all times had its scientific side, but 
this aspect has in recent years, and particularly since the great "V^'ar, become 
very much accentuated. The education of an officer does not cease when he 
receives Ids first Commission, as some people are very liable to thinlc. - In 
reality it is then only beginning and it continues throughout his whole career. 

I am myself still learning every day from Honourable IMembers in this House, 
whose ideas are sometimes new and the expression of them forcible. In 
recruiting officers for the Army, we have to look for those who will not only 
be successful as combatants but v. ill be succes.^ful also in the technical, adminis- 
trative and Staff Department of an Armj^ These corsiderations must, 
however, be familiar to all. I have laid some sti-ess on the matter because it 
leads me to one of the specific objections which debar Government from accep- 
ting the Honourable IMember’s Eesolution. To accelerate progress by the 
grant of King’s Commissions on any considerable scale in the near future to 
officers who at present hold the ATceroy’s Commission would not be a practic- 
able scheme since the latter do not as a rule possess the educational qualifica- 
-tions or the capacity for educational betterment which are essential not only 
in the jumor ranks of the army but also, and more particularly, in the senior 
ranks. The problem is not merely to get a sufficient number of Indian officers 
as such, but to obtain those with the character and edircational qualifications 
which will enable them to rise to positions of trust and responsibihty. To • 
make an Army you require to have officers trained in combatant, technical ; 
and staff work capable of discharging the duties of the midtifarious posts 
which are necessary for the successful administration of a modem Army. 

Ho one knows better than I do what a magnificent body of men are the Indian 
■officers holding the ATceroy’s Commission to-day and what superlative 
services they have rendered and are rendering to India and the Army. Many 
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of tliein have received the King’s Commission, largely as a reward for gallantry 
and distinguished service in the field and wc shall continue to recognise 
such distinguished services by the grant of further King's Commissions to 
this class as time goes on. But you may take* it from me as certain that it- 
would be wholly impracticable to find the bulk, or even a largo projiortion 
of the officers required for the Indian Army from this source alone. There 
is also, as it appears to me, another obvious flaw in the pro])OHal of the 
Mover of this Kosolution. As I read his Bcsolut.iou, he suggests that the 
recruitment of British officers should now wholly cense and that in future 
none but Indian officers should be recruited from the Indian Army. 

■ In the light of what I have said to yon, in view of the pam mount 
necessity of maintaining your capacity for defence unimpaired throughout 
the transition stage, would it be wise or even practicable for Government 
to commit themselves to the wholesale Indinnisation of the Indian Aimy 
before they had had an opportunity of proving cither the success or failure 
of such a change by ludianising some portion of the Indian Army, and by 
testing a wholly Indianiscd unit not only in peace but also in war or in si me 
form of frontier service. Perhaps the House will alloiv me to quote the ob.ser- 
vations on this point of a very distinguished Member of this House whoso 
presence wc miss here to-day but whose interest in this jiroblem and whose 
knowledge of its intricacies is probably unequalled amongst Indians — I refer 
to my friend, Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, who. writing in the Nwetcevth CeUxay 
Reviexo not very long ago, said : 

“No sano Indian politioinn advocates the filling up ol the higher ranks of tho Army with 
Indians without training or cxporionco.” 

and ho adds ,* 

“ As a matter of foot, no ono has asked that the commissioned rnnlis should bo c.vchisively 
rooruitod from among Indians : wo have boon pressing only for tho removal of tho barriers- 
against us and for the reoruitment of Indiana to tho higher ranks on a liberal scale to start with 
progressive annual increments,” 

I wish he was only here to-day to take ])art in this debate because be has 
studied the question to my knowledge with great care and very profoundly.. 

I think I have said enough to indicate a few of the difficulties with which 
this problem bristles. Some of the barriers have already been removed.. 
The attitude which Government have so far adopted in regard to this matter,, 
tbougb it has been prudent, lias also been reasonably liberal. I bave men- 
tioned that further changes arc in contemplation. Wliat form these will 
take I am not in a position at the present moment to reveal. But in reference 
to Mr. Yainin Khan’s Resolution I would say to the House : “ Don’t try to 
run before you can walk. If you do, you will assuredly fall down.” In 
dealing with the Indiauisation of the Army, India must proceed b)’’ degrees 
aud by well-considered stages, if her advance towards the desired independ- 
ence in other departments of the administration is to progress surely and 
safely without undue risk or danger to the community at large. 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary (Crdciitta ; Non-Muhammadan Drban) : 
In the first instance, Sir, I solicit your leave and the leave of the Assembly 
to move a few verbal amendments to the motion put before the House by 
Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan and if that leave is not allowed I shall speak 
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to tliR Eesolutioii itself. The amendments that I ask your leave, Sir, to move 
is to substitute the word “ or ” for the word “ and ” in the second line, to 
omit the word “ all " in the third line, to omit the word “ only in the fourth 
line, and to' omit the word wholly ” in the fifth line. 

Dr. H. S. Gour : (Nagpur Division Non-Muhammadan) : Read the whole 
after filling iii the amendments. 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadilikary : I am going to. We have had many 
lectures from Dr. Gour. but that hint from him is hardly needed. The 
Resolution ns I would amend it will stand like this ; * 

“ This APSomLly rccoimncnda to His Excellency the Governor General in Council to be- 
plc.TScd to get King's Commission for Indians by direct recruitment or by promotion from the 
rank of Viceroy's Commissioned Oflicers in such number that vacancies in the Indian Regiments 
be in future fdled by such Indian Oniccrs till all Indian Regiments are Indianised."’ 

Have -I your leave. Sir ? 

Mr. Deputy President : Yes. 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary : Sir, the Commnnder-in-Chief is in a 
learning mood .... 

Mr. R. W. Davis (Madras : Nominated Oflicial) : But the leave of the 
House has not been obtained. I object to the amendment. 

Mr. Deputy President : I have allowed the Honourable Jlember to proceed 
with his .speech. It is for the House to accept or to reject the amendment. 

Sir Deva' Prasad Sarvadhikary : I have leave to move the amend- 
ments. That has been given. It is too late now to object to it. Well, Sir, 
the Commander-in-Chief is in a learning jnood and he learns even in this 
Assembly. We are also in a learning mood now and ever. We have learnt 
much from what His E.xcellency has told us this afternoon. Much have 
we heard that heartens and encourages us for the future. We recognise 
the difficulties of the situation and the limitations of the position. MTiile 
we do that, we are anxious to place before the Government and the public 
some substantive and substantial form in which we make our demand. We 
recognise the difficulties of the Government of India. It is not merely White- 
hall, as Dr. Gour cried out in the course of the Commander-in-Chief’s speech, 
that is interfering with us. Whitehall for this purpose is a mere post office 
between us and what the War Office stands for — the military organisation of 
England. Even when Wliitehall is sympathetic, it will not be able to have 
its own way altogether. That, however, will not prevent our making our 
demand. 

My first amendment has reference to what the Commander-in-Chief said' 
regarding the present position, calibre, status, and education of the Viceroy’s 
Commissioned officers, and it will not Ije possible, if we retain the word “ and ” 
to have recruitment according to the military authorities’ requirements from 
that body to any very considerable extent. My amendment, however, wiE 
not shut them out in suitable cases. The matter is left- entirely to the mili- 
tary authorities to decide whether it can and shall be by recruitment or by 
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promotion from the Commissioned ranks of the Yiceroj's Officers. That 
gets rid to a certain extent of the objec-tion that His Excellency has pnt for- 
•\Tard vrith force that I recognise. - ' , , 

Sir, vrhen Indian officers are going to take the place of British officers, 
even though it be in the Indian regiments, I do not for one moment want 
to countenance the position that they shall be inferioi to the British officers 
in anv way, by education, by training and character and various other things 
which are inseparable from a good soldier as well as a good citizen. He ought 
to be able to hold his oum in the Army, as I.Ir. Bangachariar suggested this 
morning they ought to be able to hold their own in the Civil Service. There- 
fore, that is a sine -jm non which nobody wdl want to do away with. We 

are entirely at one with Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer re- 
^ "■ ference to whose work we appreciate. Conceded 

that, the Army Authorities and tlie Government will find it difficult to resist 
our demand so far as that is concerned. 


Then we recognise the difficulty of rushing things. Apart from considera- 
tions of expediency, where are the men to he had immediately to take ail these 
places as vacancies occur ? It would to a' certain extent he a gain for the 
present if suitable men, like those that gave such good account of themselves 
in tlie Bengal Ambulance Corps and the Calcutta University* Corps — as they 
come along, are given promotions and this amended Besolution would secure 
this object. I do not think piling up of superlatives such as “ all,” or “ only,” 
■or ” wholly ” will add to the force of the demand. Indianisation is Indianisa- 
tion. It has a definite meaning. iVhether Indian Regiments are to be wholly, 
Indianised or largely Indianised or- mainly Indianised will be' determined 
by the o.xigencies or the circumstances for the time being. Our goal, our 
objective, our ideal, here as elsewhere, is that Indianisation shall proceed as 
far as possible and as fast as possible, without detriment to efficiency, without 
detrirueut to the high standard which we must mamtain in our Army, as 
everywhere else. If aU this Is conceded, where comes the difficulty iu accepting 
tlie substance of this Re.solution ? Government is bu.sy corresponding, framing 
schemes ; we have indications which show what the mind of the Commander- 
in-Chief and the Government here is. That is encouraging, but that does 
not go very far. for they are handicapped. We want definitely to say that 
this is the ideal that we aim at and we should like to know what there is to 
prevent tliat ideal being accepted and being given efiect to cautiously, slowly, 
if you like, but .steadily and without any detriment to the goal and objective 
in view. Sir. tlie Commander-in-Chief has himself said that this is a deeply 
iniji^rtant matter. We consider this to be vitaU' Everything else pales in 
importance where nation building is concerned. If the Reforms are to be 
a real .succe.ss. we must have an abundant part in the national defences of the 
country and mii.st be prepared for it apace, but certainly without detriment 
TO cfncicncy again. Tliat we are quite agreed about. 

Sir, tlie Commander-in-Chief has said that it must be made quite clear 
that Indianisation applies onh* to Indian regiments. The motion before 
tj.c House does not take us any further than that. But may we not some 
<tay liope that ju.st as he wants the British officer to continue in the Indian 
Tcrinicnts it may ]>e pjossible for Indian officers to take their place alongside 
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British officers in British regiments .1 What has happened in other "walks 
■of life, the civil ser^dce, commercial life, educational and medical including 
the Indian Medical Servdc'e, service in law, engineering, everywhere ? The 
Indian who has been tried and •found not wanting has had conceded his place 
.above his British colleagues and the Britishers, be it said to their credit, have 
loyally served them. Are we not seeing this now in the Secretariat, in .the 
Honourable Indian l\Iembers’ Departments, in the High Courts, at the Bar, 
in commerce, in education, everywhere ; wherever an Indian had his chance 
he has justified hunself (A Voice: “and as soldiers”). And as soldiers. 
This was unthinkable onty a few years ago and stiU it is so. A time may come, 
— who knows, why not soon — v'hen India will have her own British regiments 
untrammelled by considerations of War Office Boutiue — of British regiments 
■officered by British and Indian officers, — who knows that Indian officers will 
not be welcomed by British regiments themselves to take their place along- 
side British officers. Sir, that is not the objective of this amendment, but as 
the Commander-in-Chief has introduced the matter, I think we may be per- 
mitted to express the hope that a time may come, when by soldierly and citizen- 
like qualities an Indian soldier may be permitted to take his place alongside 
the British officer in British regiments as well. But that must be for another 
day. 

Sir, the value of the Indian Army is recognised. Its gallant officers by 
war services have earned King’s Commissions, — 371 of them. Many more 
of them have given their lives and many more have fought gallantly. Could 
not many more have been given Commissions ? If the authorities had their 
scheme ready, if they are reall}’’ sympathetic and fuUy prepared, they could 
and would haA’e done-what is or must be inevitable iu the near future. Sir, 
I do not want to take up the time of the House too long. There must be r&any 
■other Idembers who are anxious to speak but I think it is up to us in this 
Assembly clearly, definitely and strongly to say that we want something, 
definite, substantial and intelligible, on the lines of the amended Eesolution. 
At one time I thought that one or other of the amendments might suit the 
-circumstances of the case better, because one does recognise that one cannot 
decide in detail these things in an Assembly bke this and in a hurry. But 
what we are proposing to-day, subject to the amendments that I move', is 
fairly definite but not aggressive or inadmissible so that the authorities may not 
have any option in the matter. They have to accept the principle and give 
■effect to the spirit of the Resolution as soon and as well as they can. If this 
proposal is accepted they can do this in the near future and must. 

Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Aiyar (Madras : . dominated Non-Official) : J move 
"that the discussion be adjourned. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey (Home Member) : It disturbs me 
to have to place before you a motion which is, for me, of ah tmusual nature. 
" Usually such motions come from my friends on the opposite side. (A Voice : 
■“ Not always.”) The fact however is that this evening we have a very import- 
ant Executive Council meeting at 5-30 p.m. at which the presence of all 
Members of Council is necessary, it is therefore difficult for us to continue this 
discussion. I would, therefore, ask you. Sir, tq adjourn. 
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17ih February 1923. 

EESOLUTION re: KING’S COMMISSIONS FOR INDIANS AND INDIAN* 

ISATION OF THE ARMY. 

Mr. President : Tie Assembly will now resume the discussion of the- 
Resolution moved by Mr. Mubammad Yamin Khan, wdiicb is as follows : 

“ This Assembly recommends to His Excellency the Governor General in Council to bo 
pleased to get King’s Commissions for Indians by direct recruitment and by promotion from 
the rank of Viceroy’s Commissioned Oificers in such number that all vacancies in the Indian 
Regiments be in future filled by such Indian Officers only till all Indian Regiments are 
■wholly Indianised.” 

To wbioh an amendment has been moved : 

“ That for the ■word ‘ and ’ the word ‘ or ’ be substituted, and that the ■word ‘ all ' before 
‘ vacancies ’ be omitted, the word ‘ only ’ after the words ‘ Indian Officers ’ be omitted, and the 
word ‘ wholly ’ before the ■\vord ‘ Indianised’ be omitted.” 

The question is that that amendment be made. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief : Sir, with your permission I 
desire to make a statement to the House. Speaking in this Assembly on 
the 24th of January last, I expressed the hope that it would be possible to 
announce at no very distant date what measures are to be adopted in regard 
to the Indianisation of the Indian Army. In the short interval that 
has elapsed the correspondence which I then said was proceeding has been 
concluded, and I am able to announce to the House the following decision. 
The G-overnment consider that a start should be made at once so as to give; 
Indians a fair opportunity of proving that units officered by Indians will be^, 
efficient in every way. Accordingly it has been decided that eight units of 
cavalry or infantry be selected to be officered by Indians. This scheme will 
be put into force immediately. The eight units to be ■wholly Indianised will* 
be mainly infantry units, but there will be a proportion of cavalry. They 
will be chosen judiciously so as to include as many representative t}q)es as 
possible of Indian battalions and cavalry regiments of the Indian Army.. 
Indian Officers holding commissions in the Indian Arhiy will be gradually 
transferred to Indianising units so as to fill up the appointments for which 
they are qualified by their rank and by their length of service, and the process- 
of Indianising these units -nill then continue uninterruptedly as the officers 
gain seniority and fitness in other respects, which will qualify them for the- 
senior posts. I have given the House these few details because I think they 
will be of interest as revealing some of the practical aspects of the change.. 
There is one other point, however, which it is necessary for me to explain. 
It is that, simultaneously with the Indianisation of these selected eight units,. 
Indians who qualify for the King’s Commission wdll continue as at present to 
be posted to the other units of the Indian Army. The number of Indian 
cadets now sent to Sandhurst each year, if all pass out successfully, is mdre^ 
than sufficient to replace ithe normal wastage in the eight units alone. X 
draw attention to this matter as it is of significance which the House I am sure 
will not fail to appreciate. Once more, before sitting down, I wish to express 
my gratification that this great step forward has been made. I hope that 
the people of India ■will appreciate the importance of this step and will reaUse 
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also that it now rests with them to justify the decision of the Government. 
I ' hope that no efiort will he spared to-make the measure which has been 
.approved a solid and a conspicuous success. The responsibility which lies 
•before these young men' who -will officer the Indianised regiments, is no 
light one. They will have in their hands not only the lives of their men, but 
also the task of maintaining untarnished the high and ancient traditions of 
the* regiments to wliich they are appointed. I can assure them that in the 
new and in the wider career which will now lie open to them, they will have 
the active and the generous support of the Government of India and of their 
British comrades in the Army. Their success or their’ failure will mean much 
ho India. The initiation of this scheme constitutes an entirely new 
•departure which, though limited in its scope, is one which may have far- 
reaclung results. I trust that the Members of this Legislature and that the 
people of India as a whole will support the Indian officers of these Indianised 
regiments with Imng and with practical encom-agement, for by this means 
•only can Indianisation.hope to deserve and to command success. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan Bural) : 
Sir, I shall venture to offer a few remarks ■with reference to the action which 
■Government have been good enough to announce that they are prepared 
to take, and I shall also venture to indicate the lines on which the aspirations 
of the people are at present running. In the first place it is my duty, I think, 
to thank His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief for the announce- 
ment he has made and for the small mercies which Government have decided 
to show to this coimtry. I do not wish to go into general propositions, but 
•shall go into a few details, chiefly with a view to elicit more information from 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. In order to do so I think I shall 
have to take stock of what this House decided two years ago, what Government 
■did during the interval and whether what Government are prepared to do 
.-at the present moment meets ■with our satisfaction. This House two years 
ago in 1921 on a'Resolution of Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer decided, and Government 
.-also accepted, that His Majesty’s Government should admit Indians to all 
the different arms of His Majesty’s forces. Now that means that Indians 
^should be admitted to the Air Force and to the artillery among other branches. 
In the announcement which His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has 
been pleased to make this morning, I find he has not told us whether, as a 
result of the correspondence which Government had "with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, they have come to any decision on those two points. If I understand 
Indianisation of the Army aright, Indians must be trained to defend the coun- 
"try in aU its branches. They must be trained to use their intelligence in the 
,Air Force and in the artillery and to command in these arms. I "wish to 
know whether any decision has been arrived at on these two points. During 
the last two 3 'ears I recognise that Government have done something ; a Mili- 
tary college has been opened at Dehra Dun : a few military schools in connec- 
tion ■with that college are contemplated and Government have also 
:iramed certain regulations for admission to the Dehra Dun college which is a 
-preparator}' and preliminary college for cadets being sent up to the Sandhurst 
'College at Home. Now, when the Proposer of the Kesolutiori and the Mover 
-of the amendment opened up the principle that the vacancies in the Indian 
. Army should be aU filled up by Indian officers, I do not know whether they 
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tlirew any liglxt, or sufficient light, on what we wanted, or what they meant 
by Indianisation on the principle of filling up vacancies. As far as 1 can 
.find out the figures, Sir, .the present Briti.sh officers .in the Indian 'Army are 
as follows: In the cavalry they are 548. and in the infantry, they arc 2,G88, 
making a total of something like 3,200 British officers in the Indian Army. 
So far as the artillery is concerned the' whole of that arm of the forces is officered 
by British service men. It is not open to' officers of the Indian Army, if' I 
am correct. Taking. therefore this figure 3,200 as the total of officers which 
eventually according to the goal we have in view we have to replace by Indians, 

I am not quite able to follow His-Excellency-the Commander-in-Chief when 
he announces that 8 units will be thrown open to Indians. I want to know 
in terms of so many officers what proportion it bears, not to the total number 
of units or regiments but to the total number of posts of British officers, be- 
cause after all what we want to do is to replace eventuallj’’ all these British 
officers in the Indian reginients by Indians ; what we are more anxious to 
Imow, therefore, is how soon this total of 3,200 officers, or at what reasonable 
date this total number of 3,200 officers will be capable of being reidaced by 
Indians according to the present process of intake at the Saudluirst College 
or the intake and the flow at the Dehra Dxm College. That is precisely the 
position. Now, in order to understand that and in order to find out whether 
our process of Indianisation by training at Sandhurst is adequate, whether 
the pace is rapid or slow, we must know how many cadets have been turned 
out, how many have passed out of the Sandhurst College during recent years. 
Now, I do not know whether it would be perfectly relevant tb go into the 
figures before the j'ear 1919. But I beheve for the purpose of comparison it 
is germane and pertinent- to know how many cadets are being turned out 
from the Sandliurst College and whether the flow is adequate enough to replace 
the 3,200 officers in a reasonably short period ot time. Now, the number 
who passed out of the Sandhurst College in 1919 were 2 in the spring term and 
4 in the autumn term, in all 6. Those who passed out in 1920 were only- 2. 
Those who passed out in 1921 nil. And I believe in the spring of 1922, 2 
people were under training there. So that at the present moment only 18, 
or to take the most up-to-date figures perhaps 23 people are under training 
in Sandhurst. Now, if my figures are correct, I should like to know whether 
you can replace 3,200 people, by the process of filling vacancies occurring 
amongst them ; I doubt if this process will Indianise the Army at a reason- 
ably early period. Now, I do not know what the percentage of vacancies 
per annum is to the total number of officers. I am not aware whether it is 
taken on the actuarial basis or on some other basis, but,even talcing the ordinary 
actuarial basis of the percentage of vacancies to be say 3 or 4 per cent., the 
vacancies after all will be very few ; I think it is no use attempting to Indianise 
the Army by filling in only the vacancies as and when they occur. • In other 
words, the process of Indianisation bj’^ filling in vacancies is rather a very 
very slow process indeed. IVliat, therefore, is necessary is to withdraw British* 
officers from the Indian regiments and replace them, irrespective of vacancies, 
if you really v^ant to Indianise the Army very quick. Now I am glad to hear 
tliis morning that a principle like this, namely, to replace, irrespective of 
vacancies occulting, some British officers by Indian officers, has been’ accepted 
•v and that 8 units will be replaced by this process of entirely withdrawing British 
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officers and putting in Indians in their place. Sir, grateful as I am for these 
small mercies, even so I think that the process vdll be a very slow one indeed, 
taking into consideration the fact that you have to replace sooner or later 
no less than 3,200 officers. hTow, having shown that the percentage of passes 
and people admitted into Sandhurst College is veiy small and therefore the 
intake" would be very small, I. would now like to deal with the second question, 
namely, whether the regulations which are framed by Government with 
reference to admission to the Dehra Dun College are likely to satisfy the 
requirements of the country. Because, the Dehra Dun College is after all a 
College for preliminary training for the ultimate training to be given to Indians- 
at Sandhurst. Now, I fully recognise. Sir, that the education for a military 
career oirght to be very sound ; it ought not only to look to educational attain- 
ments of the candidate ; a man destined for a military career must have 
character, an instinct for leadership and other qualities as well, and, if possi- 
ble, must be trained in the environment of Sandhurst where he can rub 
shoulders with his British comrades. But taldug all these facts into considera- 
tion, there still remains the question whether the present rules are in the cir- 
cumstances of India fair enough to attract a large number of people. Now, 
looking into these regulations, I findthattheageofthe boys who will be admit- 
ted imder the regidations in the first year class in Dehra Dun College is 12 to 
13. Boys over 13 are not to be admitted. Now, I consider; Sir, that, con- 
sidering the habits and customs of the people of this country, this is rather 
too tender an age for Government to lay down. "I recognise that th’e military 
career, if it is to be successful, ought to be begun at a very early age. But to 
imitate the public school regulations in England and to transplant them 
here and to lay down that boys in so vast a country as India should be 
admitted to a place like Dehra Dun at the tender age of 12 or 12 ^ years is 
I think a very hard condition. Now, I want to say a word about the 
allotments in the admissions. The total number of people to be admitted 
into the Dehra Dim College is at present about 40 'and eventually, finances 
permitting, Government hope that it may be raised to 70. I want the 
House to realise whether the present number 40 is adequate for the needs 
of the country. If we have to Indianise the Army very quick, the ■ total 
minimum number of ‘40 laid down or even 70 for next year or the.year after 
.-that is, I believe, a very small number to fix, if at all we are to go on with 
the process of Indianisation fairly quick. Now, even with this number of 40, 
which is the utmost number allotted for admission at the Dehra Dun College, 
we have to remember the sources over which this number of- 40 is distri- 
buted. The sources are three. These 40 students to be admitted into the 
Dehra Dun College are di^ributed firstly between the different provinces of 
British India, (2) the Indian States, and (3) the sons of Indian officers of 
good service in the Indian Army. Now% my point is that, if 40 is to be 
distributed over these three sources, the number that will eventuaUj^ be 
allotted for the sons of the middle classes or the other classes in the different 
proffinces of British India, the share that will go to them will be very' small 
indeed and, therefore, in order that the 9 different provinces in British 
India should get an opportunity to send a larger number of boys for a mili- 
tary career, I think the number to be admitted into the Dehra Dun College 
and eventually sent up to Sandhurst ought to be increased, whether the 
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Nuances at tlie present moment strictly allow it or not : for the simple reason 
that we are spending on the military side of our Budget no less than 62 crores- 
■of rupees and I think it is but just and fair that, if the country is spending so 
vast an amount, the ^Military Department ought to spend for the training of 
•cadets much more than the Dehra Dun College is doing at present. 

f 

To sum up, then, Sir, in the first place, I want to know whether Government 
have arrived at any decision whether Indians •v\’ill be admitted and trained for 
the Air Force, I want to know, secondly, whether the Artillery will be thro'wn 
-open to the Indians. Thirdly . whether the 8 units in which of course Govern- 
ment are now prepared to replace Indians, whether that bears a reasonable 
proportion to the total number of officers, 3,200, if that figure of mine is correct, 
nnd fourthly, whether the regulations for the admission to the Dehra Dun ^ 
•College are sufficiently elastic as to give the fullest opportunity in the 
•different provinces to Indian boys who are to be educated for a military 
•career. 

* n, , 

Mr. P. P. Ginwala (Burma : Non-European) : Sir, the Honourable 
Member from Madras, (flfr, ilfoir) who spoke a little while ago from that 
comer has charged us with not sho'wing due appreciation of the announce- 
ment that was made by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief this 
morning. I may, however, remind the Honourable Member from Madras 
^ that according to the conventions of political life as they are understood 
•on this side of the House it is not always necessary to go into raptures 
over every announcement that is made. We are conscious of the fact, 
.and I am prepared to admit ‘it and I believe Honourable Members on this 
side of the House who agree with me in my opinion ■will endorse that view — 
that a very momentous announcement no doubt has been made by His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief to-day. This step which has been 
taken, I venture to state, is a step which ought to have been taken long 
ago, but we are grateful that the step has been taken eventually and that 
a Government which we have often described as incorrigible has sho-wn 
itself capable of improvement in course of time. The Honourable Member 
from Madras also stated whether, if the policy emmciated by His Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-Chief was pursued to its logical conclusion, a time 
will arrive when India will be able to face aggression from without, and he 
-drew a parallel from the past. It is needless to point out that historical 
parallels are often untrue, because the circumstances change, while ,those 
who draw-the parallels do not appear to recognise the change of circum- 
stances. If it was a fact that the Indian army of the" future was to be 
absolutely on the lines of the past — ^bke it was in*the days of the Bamayana 
.and the Mahabharata and even of more recent pre-British times, — it may 
reasonably be argued that the Indian Army of the future may not be 
-equal to the occasion if foreign danger really took the form which it is 
anticipated by some men on the analogy of the past it would take. But 
we have been in contact "with the British Army for 150 years : we have 
learnt some of that art or so much of it as has been accessible to us under 
our peculiar conditions. We have fought along with them : we have built 
up our o'wn traditions which are entirely different from the traditions of 
i;hose days in which an Indian Army was not able to face outside aggres- 
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■•sion. We are prepared yet to learn from the British officer and we have 
not said that the British officer is to leave this country bag and baggage 
to-morrow. He will be with us still, and we ho 2 )e that he will always be 
■with us in some form or other. To say, therefore, J;hat if the Indian Army 
is Indianised the history of the past will be repeated is to commit an 
anachronism which has been exploded times out of number in human ex- 
perience. 

There are one or two expressions in the speech of His Excellency the 
■Commander-in-Chief which he made on the 2‘lth January, to which with 
•great respect I would take exception. He said, when giving the reasons 
for not expediting the pace of reform in the army : “ I need hardly re- 
mind the House that ever since the end of the Great War India has never 
wholly been free from some form of e.xternal or internal menace.” Now, I 
would like to ask His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief — can he say 
•of any countr}’’ at the iiresent moment, leave alone India, which has been 
■free from these two dangers? Can he point to any country and say that 
in any particular decade it was alwaj's free from those two things? Can it 
be said of any coimtiy in Europe just now that these dangers do not exist? 
It is no good. Sir, talking of these dangers ; thej’ are permanent dangers as 
far as human society is constituted and the}’^ have to be borne in mind in 
whatever direction you wish to proceed. Then, with regard to the “ inter- 
nal menace,” I do not wish to enter into a discussion on the principle in- 
volved in those two words. But I protest against that expression being used 
in connection with the maintenance of the Indian Army. It is no func- 
tion, I maintain, of the Arm}* to preserve internal peace and this House 
will not recognise that principle. The Indian Army cannot be maintained 
•on the principle of maintaining internal defence, imless you are prepared 
to admit that tlie basis of the (government of this country is your Army. If 
that is not your position, then I maintain, Sir, that the sooner the doctrine 
of preserving internal peace and order by the military forces of the Crown 
is abandoned the better. 

There was another remark made by His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief and it was this, that it was essential, if the Army was to be effi- 
cient, that the Indian officer should have the same training and the same 
-education as the British officer. Baldly stated, that proposition is a sound, 
•one, no doubt, but what has been our experience in the jjast in applying this 
•doctrine to other branches of education? Did not we adopt the doctrine 
in the latter half of the last century, that whatever was good for the 
British youth was good for the Indian youth in matters of general educa- 
tion, and have we not been trying from the beginning of this century to 
•correct some of the errors which we perpetrated in consequence of the 
.adoption of that doctrine? If you are going to start your new career of 
Indianising the Army upon that doctrine, I Amuture to submit that the 
time will come when you must rcAUse that policy of yours as you are ha^ving 
to do to-day in matters of other branches of education. And, before we 
;Start on any very large scale upon this career, in my opinion an examina- - 
tion is necessary as to whether we are going to apply to the Indian officer - 
■exactly the same standards of education as are applied to the British officer ■ 
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I vrili novr turn for a Dioment to what the Honourable Member for Com- 
merce and Industries had to say on behalf of the Government with reference 
to its relations with the Secretary of State. As he got up to speak, Sir, 
he reminded me of a pictvre of Prometheus Yinctus which I had seen some 
rears ago where Prometheus was chained to the rocks by the thunder 
of a cruel Jove and while he was doing his best to break his chains* he could 
not do so. I may, however, tell the Honourable Member for Commerce 
and Industries and his Government that they can snap those chains if they 
trv. If they submit to what they are allowed to receive from the Secre- 
tary of State, those chains will never be broken. But, if they iasist upon 
their own riglits and if they take this Assembly into their confidence and 
ask for our support to break those chains, those chains will be broken. 
If they persist in accepting orders the reasonableness of which they are not 
satisfied with, if they do not tell us that they have done their best to get 
other orders and that unaided by this House, they have not succeeded 
it is their own fault. And my advice to them is that, though we differ upon 
other points, we are in entire agreement with them if they make up their 
mind to conspire with us and seize every opportunity to remove the 
shackles which thej* and we find so tiresome and oppressive, I have no 
hesitation in sajnng that in that conspiracy — it will be a very pious conspir- 
acy — they will have every encouragement which it is in the power of this 
House to give them for when they are free, we shall consider ourselves 
free. Freedom in this direction must come to us and to them together and 
if they attach any importance to it, I urge upon them, Sir, to come to this 
House and join forces with it, to fight and vanquish in the, end our 
common enemy — the Secretary of State for India. 

Mr, President : I desire to point out to the House that, while there 
arc .still a certain number of amendments on the paper, I cannot call on 
the Honourable Members in whose names they stand until we have disposed 
of ilr, Seshagiri Aiyar's amendment. To give them their fair chance 
I i»ropose to put that amendment now. 

The original question was that : 

“ Tills A'semUy recoraraends to His E.xeellencj’ the Governor General in Conncil to Lo 
ple.is'-d to ect Kin'.'s Commission for Indians by direct reeruitment and by promotion from 
the rank of Viwroy's Commissioned Oflic-rs in such number that all vacancies in the Indian 
P.oyimcnts lic in future filled by such Indian Officers onlv till all Indian Reriments are ivholly 
Indi.'.nis^l.” 

.Since which an amendment has been moved: 

"To add to th'' Resolution the following: 

“ Ti'.i? .Asembly further recommend* to the Governor General in Council that he may he 
J•^■^«•.■dtolaycmtV.etab!e of the House the scheme, ifany, forthe Indianisation of the Indian 
Army and th'- correspondence, if any, that has passed between the Government of India and 
the of State for Indu on the subject." 

The motion w-ns negatived. 

Dr. H, S. Gour ; (Yagpur Division ; Xon-Muhammadan) : Sir, in 
moving my amendment, I should like to make a few formal changes. The 
TIou'c has no doubt received with feeling.? of gratitude the announcement 
made tuis mornmg by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief promising 
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the immediate Indiaiiisation of 8 units of the Indian Army. That, I submit 
is a distinct stcj) in advance, and for -which this House should tender its 
gratitude and thanks to His Majesty’s Government. I -wish therefore 
Sir, to prelude my amendment with the following words : 

“That, wliilo gratefully nckno-n'lcdging the nnnouncement made for the Indianisation of 
S Indian units, this Assembly recommends to His Excellency tbe Governor General in Council 
to 1)0 60 pleased as'to formulate a scheme for the stendj' increase of Indians in the commissioned 
ranks of the army with a •\'ie\v to ensure the ofllcering of all Indian regiments by Indian Officers 
■with a minimum of British Officers ns may at present be neccssnrj- to ensure their efficiency.’ 

Sir. W. M. Hussanally : Sir, I suggest the addition of the words “ within 
a reasonable time”. 

Dr. H. S. Gour : That is implied. It is more than implied, it is clear. 
How, Sir, Honourable Members have referred to the rei^ort of the Esher 
Committee and a subsidiary committee that sat to consider that report. My 
friend was a member of that committee ; so was I. We formulated a series 
of Resolutions amongst which there was a very important Resolution, Reso- 
lution No. 7, which recommended to His Majesty’s Government : 

“ Tliat the King-Eraperor’s Indian subjects should be freely admitted to all arms of His 
3rajcst3''s military, naval and air forces, and in regard to anciUarj- services of the military 
forces that ever}' cncourngcmcnt should bo given to Indians, including the educated middle 
classes, subject to the proscribed standards of fitness, to enter the commissioned ranks of the 
arraj*, and that in nominating candidates for the entrance e.xainination unofficial Indians should 
be associated -n-ith the nominating authorityynd that not less than 25 per cent, of the King's 
Commissions granted every year should bo given to His .Hnjesty’s Indian subjects to start with.” 

Two years have since elapsed aud we have been pressing upon the Govern- 
ment the desirability of taking a practical stop in the direction of Indianiz- 
ing the military forces of this country. Only the other day when my Honour- 
able friend the Jlover of this Resolution spoke on the Subject, His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief in his sjieech did not anticipate the immediate possibi- 
lity of Indianizing any unit of the Indian Army. His speech was a speech 
of caution ; his speech was a speech in which I am perfectly certain His Ex- 
cellency the Commander-in-Chief has infused his confidence in the Indian 
Army with the necessary caution born of a practised British Commander. 
This morning the situation has completely changed and I am afraid very few 
of us have realized the great change .which that announcement foreshadows. 
It is the very suddenness of the announcement that has taken this House by 
surprise. But at the same time. Sir, if the House realises that 8 units of 
the Indian Army are to be immediately Indianized and on the result of that 
experiment further progress would be dependent, I am afraid this House 
will say that that is a Qontingency which it cannot accept. And so far as this 
House is concerned, it should ask the Government to formulate a policy for 
the steady Indianization of the Indian Army, subject only to one condition, 
namely, that the minimum of British ofiicers as may at present be necessary 
be laid down to continue to ensure its efficiency. I submit. Sir, the only 
difference between my amendment and the announcement made by His Ex- 
cellency the Commander-in-Chief and the explanation given by the Honour- 
able and gallant Colonel Sir Sydney Crookshank is that, while they are pre- 
pared to Indianize 8 units, they are not prepared to formulate a scheme or 
to promise further Indianization in the steady manner which I suggest. That 
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arc at present concerned here \vitli the initiation of a good principle. That 
principle has been conceded by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, 
and all that -we can do no^v is to thank His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief for his announcement Jvnd ask him to accept my amendment in which. 
I want that a scheme for the steady growth of the Indian element in the 
Indian Army be formulated. IVith these words, Sir, I move my aznendment. 

Mr. President : Amendment moved : 

“ Sub.'stitutc the following for the Resolution; 

“ While gratefully acknowledging the announcement made for the Indianization of the 
Indian units, this As.^emhly recominends to the Governor General in Council that he may be 
pleased to formulate a scheme for the steady increase of Indians in the commissioned ranks 
of the Army with a viev,- to ensure the oflicering of all Indian regiments by Indian officers with 
the minimum of Rritish officers as may at present be necessary to ensure their efficiency." 

Mr. E. Burdon (Army Secretary) : Sir, the essential purpose of the 
debate initiated by my friend, I\Ir. Yamin Khan's Kesolutiou waS^ if I may 
be permitted to say so, ver}’ well put in the words used by mj- Honourable 
friend, Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary. Speaking on the 24th of January 
in this House he said, “ IVe are anxious to place before the Government and 
before the public some substantive and substantial form in which we make 
our demand for Indianization.” ' This is the real and the central object of 
the discussion while the Resolution itself and the amendments on the paper 
represent different conceptions of what that substantive and substantial 
form can be, or it might be said attempts to define the claim which this House 
should now combine in making. Well, Sir, it must be clear to the House 
that of these concejztious that which has been framed by my Honourable 
friend, Dr. Goiir, must commend itself most to the Government. It obvious- 
ly approximates most nearly to the course of action in regard to the Indian- 
ization of the Army which the Government, for the reasons which have been 
stated very full}^ by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, consider to be 
wise, and consider to be in the best interests of India. It therefore appears, 
I am afraid a little ungracious if I have to say that Government cannot accept 
even Dr. Gour’s proposal. I think the reason — and it is very largely a formal 
reason — is one which will appeal to this House. The amendment, apart 
from the initial words which have been added to-day, was framed in circums- 
tances which, as my Honourable friend has said, have been entirely changed. 
The situation in which this debate commenced has been altered wholly by 
the announcement which His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has made 
to-day. Indianization of the Indian Army was asked for and Indiauisation 
in some measure has been conceded. Now, in the face of this accomplished 
fact, it seems to me that the amendment must necessarily fall to the ground. 
It is, at any rate, impossible for Government to accept the amendment, 
although what has transpired in the course of the debate shows that the real 
desire of the House is in harmony more or less with the intentions of Gov- 
ernment as now declared. But even so, I feel sure that the House would 
not expect Government to accept a proposal even of the kind which has 
been made by my Honourable friend. Dr. Gour, immediately after the Govern- 
ment have announced their decision to adopt a particular programme of 
Indiauisation. To do so would be incongruous and would only render Govern- 
ment liable to misinterpretation. It would be believed that Government 
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intend to take some fnrtlier step at once, either in advance of, or varying 
from, the measure which has been adopted, hut which has yet to be put into 
operation and has yet totprove its success. 

There is only one other point — I propose to «sonfine myself strictly to the 
amendment — to which I should like to draw attention ; it is another point 
in which the intentions of Government square very largely with the desire 
which is inherent in my Honourable friend’s proposal. His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief, speaking this morning, said ; 

“ ThcroisoneotlierpointTivWcliitisnecessaryforTnetoexplain. It is that simiiltaneo\isiy 
■with the Indianisation of these selected eight units, Indians who qualify for the King’s Commis- 
sion ■svill continue, as at present, to be posted to other units of the Indian Army,” 

where, of course, they will, for the time being, serve side by side with the 
British officers who remain. The point of this fact, to which His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Cliief drew special attention, is that the scheme of Indian- 
isation which has been announced to-day contains in itself the germ of growth, 
that is to say, there is inherent in it the possibility of increase, because the 
Indian officers with the King’s Commission who join other units of the Indian 
Army, apart from those which are being specifically Indianised, will bo^ 
available if and when a further stage is decided upon as a result of success 
having been achieved in the first stage. 

Sir, I hope that my Honourable friend. Dr. Gour, and the rest of the 
House will appreciate the position of Government in this matter. It is, as 
I say, largely based on the formal reason that, having announced one scheme, 
they cannot ten minutes later appear to commit themselves to something 
else. 

Mr. President : The original Eesolution was : 

" Tills Assembly recommends to His Excellency the Governor General in Council to be 
plc.iscd to get King’s Commission for Indians by direct recruitment and by promotion from the 
rank of Viceroy's Commissioned Officers in such number that all vacancies in the Indian Regi- 
ments be in future filled by such Indian Officers only till all Indian Regiments are wholly Indinn- 
i^ed.’’ 


Since which an amendment has been moved to substitute the following 
for the Eesolution moved : 

'• That \Thilo gratefully acknowledging tho announcement made for the Indianisation of 
S Indian units, this Assembly recommends to His Excellency the Governor General in Council 
to 1,0 R.o plo.ascd as to formulate a scheme for the steady increase of Indians in the commissioned 
ranlis of tiic Army with a view to ensure tho officering of all Indian regiments by Indian officers 
iviiii the minimum of British officers ns may at present be necessary to ensure their efficiency. 

The question is that that amendment he made. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President : Tlie question is that the following Resolution he adopted : 

■■ Tlii"; Assetnbly recommends to His Excellency the Governor General in Council to be 
pVv-i<Uoget Kinc's Commissions for Indians by direct recruitment and by promotion from 
ihf rank o( Viceroy's Commissioned Officers in such number that all vacancies in the Indian 
bo in future filled by such Indian Officers only till all Indian Regiments arc wholly 
Ir.'lianisfd.” 

The motion was negatived. 
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1st February 1923. 

EESOLUTION re EMIGEATION OF UNSK?LLED LABOURERS 

• TO CEYLON. 

Mr. J. Hullah (Revenue and Agriculture Secretary) : I move, Sir : 

“ That this Assemhly approves the draft notification which has been laid in draft before 
"the Chamber specifying the terms and conditions on which emigration for the purpose of un- 
'skilled work" shall be lawful to Ce3don, and recommends to the Governor General in Council 
that the notification be published in the Gazette of India.” 


This Resolution, Sir, is of a kind altogether unfamiliar in the history 
of the Indian Legislature. It is a direct outcome of section 10 of the Emigra- 
tion Act which we passed about a year ago, and which lays down that emigra- 
tion for the purpose of unskilled work shall not be lawful except to such coun- 
tries and on such terms and conditions as the Governor General in Council 
by notification in the Gazette of India may specify in this behalf. The Act 
goes on to say that no notification shall be made under this section unless 
it has been laid in draft before both Chambers of the Legislature and has 
been approved by Resolution in each Chamber, either as it stands or with 
modifications. It will thus be seen that the Assembly has been given practi- 
cally full power over the emigration of unskilled labour. It can not only 
regulate it, but it can control it, it can stop it, and let it begin, and so forth. 
That is a very big power and one which should obviously be exercised with 
the greatest care. It not only concerns the interests of the labouring popula- 
tion in India and the extent to which they should be able to avail themselves 
■of outlets abroad, of work under conditions which are often far superior to 
those which they know at home, but it also involves the interests of those 
labourers when they reach the countries to which they emigrate and the in- 
terests of those who are already there ; and lastly, it may involve, and I 
think it must involve, a very considerable degree of interference with the 
domestic arrangements of other coimtries and other Governments. 

I hope that Honourable Members will bear with me for a while if I set 
lorth certain facts many of which will be known to them ; my reason for 
■doing so is that although they are known to Members, it is possible that the 
important bearing which they have on the question before us may not be 
fully appreciated by those who have neither the time, nor the inclination 
perhaps, nor the opportunity to study the subject. 

Ceylon, as we all Imow, is very close to India, being separated from 
India by the narrowest of narrow seas. The journey from India to Ceylon 
Is as easy as that, say, from Delhi to Agra,— easier, certainly less formid- 
able than the journey from London to Paris. Consequently, there is always 
.a very great stream of traffic in both directions. Conditions in Ceylon are 
well kno^vn,in southern India ; conditions in southern India are well known 
in Ceylon. Manj’- labourers have part of their families in one country and 
part in another ; still more have their relations in Ceylon, though their own 
residence may be in India. The Indian j)opulation of Ceylon is very great. 
About a third of the Ceylon population consists of Indians and about a quarter 
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of it consists of Tamils. In all there are more than 1,100,000 Tamils in Ceylon. 
A great deal of the movement between Ceylon and India consists of labourers 
going to Ceylon or returfiing from that country. In the last five years the 
average annual number of labourers going to the Ceylon estates has been nO' 
less than 49,000 and of those returning no less than 29,000. It is clear then 
that we have not here a new slate to write upon. It is not as though we were 
deciding whether to allow emigration to a country to which it is not allowed 
at present, .such as Fiji, British Guiana, Mauritius or any other country which 
may desire Indian labour. We have to consider the conditions applicable- 
to a movement which is alread)’^ in force on a very wide scale and I think 
that our conditions should be such as to dislocate as little as possible a move- 
ment which has in the past been free and for the most part healthy. It was 
because we appreciated the difficulties of regulating this movement that we 
exempted, when we passed the Act last year, Ceylon and the Straits from 
the operation of the Act for a period of one year. But the Act will come 
into force in respect of these countries on the 5th of next month and we have- 
therefore to make up our minds as to the conditions on which we shall allov; 
emigration to proceed. 

The coolie in Ceylon is on the rvhole rvell looked after. He lives in lines 
which are constantly inspected by the Government sanitary officers and tlxe 
pattern of these lines was very favourabl)’- reported on by Sir. Marjoribanks 
and Sir Ahmed Thambi Maricair who were deputed by the Government of 
India to make an inquiry some years ago into the conditions of labour in 
Ceylon. There is plent)'' of provision for medical relief. There are 54 Govern- 
ment hospitals, 81 Government dispensaries, 63 private hospitals and 471' 
private dispensaries. There are numerous schools for the children of labourers 
and an Ordinance lays down that the Government Educational Officer can 
require any estate oumer to establish a school on his estate. In practice that 
power has never been exercised because it is found that the estate o\vners 
are -willing to establish schools and have done so on a very considerable scale. 
Recruitment for Ce3don at present is done by a body loiown as the Ceylon 
Labour Commi.s.don, which is financed by contribution from the estate?. 
The Commission has a Commissioner in India vdth headquarters at Tricliino- 
poly, who supervises all the arrangements and working of recruitment. Re- 
cruits are obtained by persons known as Kanganis, who are labourers them- 
selves on the estates in Cejdon and are sent over bj’ the estates to obtain 
labourers. When a Kangani comes to India he brings with him from the 
estate an authority to the Labour Commissioner in India to obtain an advance 
for his expenses. He is then given a certificate b}'- the Labour Commissioner 
and he sets forth to recruit labourers, almost invariably in his own village 
or its neighbourhood ; and the labourers which he recruits are usually his 
own relftions or his own friends. In practice he recruits only about four 
labourers. He is not a professional recruiter ; it has been the aim and object 
of the Ceylon Labour Commission throughout to discountenance absolutely 
the professional recruiter. Recruitment is simply done by one labourer com- 
ing over to India and inducing his friends to accompany him back. 

Before we passed the Emigration Act and before we entered into nego- 
tiations with the Ceylon Government, that Government had already taken 
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steps for the improvement of the conditions of labour in Ceylon. They 
repealed all the penal provisions of their labour law and they also tackled 
the very grave question of indebtedness among the febourers. They abolished 
a curious institution knomi«as the Tundu. It would take me some time 
to explain exactl)'' what that institution is, but briefly it is a contract to pay 
off labourers if the labourers pay off the debts due to the estate. Ordinarily 
the Kanganis were in debt to the estate and the labourers in their turn were 
in debt to the estate through the Kangani in respect of advances which had 
been made to cover the expenses of their transport. In time abuses grew 
up. All kinds of advances were made by the Kanganis to the labourers and 
to a certain extent by the estates to the Kanganis ; with the result that each 
Kangani with his band of labourers was often saddled with a very heavy 
burden of debt. Now, when the Kangani wanted more advances he went 
to the Superintendent of the estate and demanded them, and if they were 
refused he demanded a Tundu, the written contract that he could move off 
with his labourers if he paid up his debts. The Superintendent of the estate 
either had to give more advances or he had to stand the risk of the coolies 
leaving him by simply giving a month’s notice, or he had to give the Tundu. 
The Kangani then hawked the Tundu around the other estates and sold it> 
practically offering himseU and his labourers as the price of the debt which 
he owed to his existing estate ; he also demanded an extra advance for him- 
self which he put into his omi pocket and did not hand over to his labourers. 
The Ceylon Government has now ai^olished the Tundu altogether and has 
made its issue absolutely illegal. The penalty laid dovm in the law is a file 
of Es. 20,000 or two years’ imprisonment. 

So much for what the Ceylon Government had done. Before we entered 
into negotiations with them we held a meeting of our Standing Emigration 
Committee about June last, and settled the conditions that we should put 
forward to the Government of Ceylon. Those conditions were practically 
the same as we have now put before the House. I will briefly refer to them. 
The first refers to licensing. The fourth require? that the cost of recruitment 
shall be borne by a common fund to be raised in such manner and managed 
by such agency as may appear suitable to the Colonial Government. These 
were the only conditions to which the Government of Ceylon demurred. They 
said that they did not vish to be directly concerned with recruitment in any 
form. They said that the attitude which they desired to take up was one 
between the employer and the labourer and they pointed out that there were 
very serious disadvantages if the work of recruitment were practically thrown 
on them since it would then be necessary for them to appear, at any rate, 
to be identified with the interests of the planters. On the other hand, the 
Government of India took the view that the Colonial Governments vAo desire 
Indian labourers should be responsible for clean recruitment. The Standing 
Emigration Committee advised the Government of India to adhere to this 
attitude. • We did so and the Ceylon Government has now accepted these 
conditions. The condition regarding contracts of serrdce not exceeding otie 
month was accepted without any difficulty at all ; and it will be seen from 
condition (3) that the Cejflon Government will introduce legislation limiting 
contracts to one month. Condition No. (5) asks for the a])pointment of an 
agent : that was accepted without any hesitation by the Ceylon Government. 
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Condition No. (G) refers to repatriation ; that also 1ms been accepted. Simi- 
larly the other conditions, which I. need not detail, as they would only take 
up time, have been accej^ted. We also made certain inquiries and certain 
suggestions. The estates provide rice to their .labourers, in many cases at 
below cost price. We asked the Ceylon Government to satisfy themselves 
that no profit was made on this supply of rice. A deputation that came over 
from Ceylon regarded that request with some surprise, and even with some 
amusement, pointing out that so far from any profit being made from these 
supplies of rice very heavy losses indeed had been incurred, especially at 
the time when the Government of India themselves imposed control of rice 
with the result that the price of rice abroad was extremely liigh and the Ceylon 
planters Iiad to stand the loss. However, we have been assured that the 
estates make no profit on the supply of rice. We also asked for the prohibi- 
tion of the employment of children below the age of 10 years ; that has been 
accepted. We also threw out a 8ugge.stion for the introduction of compul- 
sory education in Ceylon. We did not add that we had no compulsory edu- 
cation at the time in India. The Ceylon Government gave us a sympathe- 
tic reply, but they pointed out that power is already given by the Ordinance 
to provide schools at the expense of the e,states, but it has never been found 
ncce!?sary to imjiose this liy compulsion, and we have not pressed the point 
4iny further. We also asked for information regarding the cost of living and 
wages, and wo threw out a tentative suggestion about the minimum wage. 
I will come to that later. We had the advantage of hearing a deputation 
from Ceylon and oui enquiries, the enquiries which the Standing Emigration 
Committee made of that deputation, were exhaustive and lasted for several 
days. At those meetings a great deal of attention was concentrated on the 
subject of the minimum wage, but as one result of them we asked the Ceylon 
Government to make a further concession and undertake to repatriate not 
only those peojilo who, a.s the condition lays down must be repatriated on 
the ground of their state of health, on the ground tliat the work which they 
are required to do is unsuitable or on the ground of unjust treatment, but 
also all persons who are thrown out of employment by a slump in the tea or 
rubber industries. That was a considerable concession to ask, but it has been 
granted. 

The minimum wage, as I have said, was the subject of very prolonged dis- 
cussion. The deputation that came over pointed out the difficulty of introduc- 
ing a minimum wage and we fully appreciated those difficulties. But still 
we thought the matter was one of great importance and should be pursued. 
Finally the recommendation of the Standing Committee was “ that the Ceylon 
Government .should be asked to make an inquiry into the que.stion of fixing 
a basic wage subject to a minimum and of the cost of living in relation to the 
wages now paid. In the meantime the Government of India should do its 
be.st to secure an improvement in wages. On rcceijit of the report of the 
inquiry suggested above the Emigration Committee will have to consider 
the findings and decide whether to ask for a Joint Committee to settle what 
should be the rate of wages and other details.” That is how the matter was 
left. We asked for an inquiry into the possibility of fixing a minimum wage. 
They replied at once that they agreed to institute an inquiry as we desired ; 
at the same time they pointed out the very considerable difficulties involved. 
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It may interest the Assembly if I read out those parts of their reply which 
deal with this subject. They say : 

“ They will at once institute the inquiry. It must be noted, however, that the question 
is complex and that no satisfactorj' solution can be ascertained without very careful inquiry 
and consideration. There are several important factors tending to raise the rate of wages in 
general which are now in course of operation, the chief of them being the abolition of the tundu 
and of the penal clauses in the labour ordinance. The full effects of these factors have not yet 
had time to develop and cannot be ascertained without careful analysis. Conditions in Ceylon 
vary greatly in the different districts. Such operations as plucking tea and tapping rubber 
are generally performed as piece-work and the unit rates of payment varj" according to condi- 
’ lions. Again, it will also be necessarj' to investigate the cost of living in Southern India on 
<a standard basis of comfort in order- to compute the allowance for provision for old age which 
is asked for.” 

We asked incidentally that tbe minimum wage should include provision 
lor old age. 

“ It u ill, therefore, be no simple task to analyse,” 

-they say, 

“ the statistics collected and ascertained whether they can be reduced with any decree of 
■accuracy to a uniform datum for the whole Island. Unless this can be done, the probable 
margin of error in calculating anj- basic wage mightHell be such that the establishment of such 
a uniform wage might operate to the disadvantage and not to the advantage of a barge proportion 
of the labour on estates.” 

In this wa3^ they have pointed out the difficulties and have asked for 
time, which we have practicallj^ offered them, for we told them, in communicat- 
ing our views about the minimum wage, that the Government of India would 
not insert in the draft Notification placed before the Assembly any stipulation 
on the subject. The reason why the Emigration Committee were anxious to 
have introduced if possible a minimum wage was that, they considered the rate 
-of wages in Ceylon were too low. 

Rao Bahadur T. Rangachariar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Who did not consider that ? 

Mr. J. HuUah : The Standing Committee considered that the wages in 
■Ceylon were too low, though they are above the rates of wages in Southern 
India. 

Rao Bahadur T. Rangachariar : That is not correct. 

Mr. J. HuUah : If the}’- are not above the wages in Southern India, why 
do the labourers go in such large numbers to Ceylon ? 

Rao Bahadur T. Rangachariar : The Army of Kanganis. 

hir. J. HuUah : A possible suggestion, but one that I should not like 
to make, is that they are not so favourably treated by the landholders in 
Madras as they are in Ceylon . 

Rao Bahadur T. Rangachariar : That is true also. 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadihkary : (Calcutta : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
!Mr. Joshi would not let them go if he could help it. 

Mr. J. HuUah : The actual rates in Ceylon are unknown to us ; they 
vary so much from estate to estate. We have had much difficulty in ascer- 
taining them ; so has the Ceylon Government in ascertaining them and giving 
them to us. The Labour Commissioner .stated that the rates of wages f or men 
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are 6 annas 11 pies per day bn rubber estates' and 6 annas 9 pies per day on. 
tea estates ; for women 5 annas one pie and 5 annas respectively, and for 
children 3 annas 6 pies and' 3 annas 8 pies but in addition the labourer is offered 
piece-work, and he can also, if he likes, work overtime. The rates with 
piece-work and overtime are for a man 8 annas 10 pies per day on a rubber 
estate, .8 annas 6 pies per daj>’ on a tea estate ; lor women G annas 10 i)ies 
and 7 annas 1 pie ; for a child 4 annas in both cases. The information given 
to us by the Ceylon Government is in rupees per month. They tell us that 
the average rates with piece-work and overtime are, for a man IG to 20 rupees 
a month on rubber estates, 12 to 16 rupees a month on tea estates ; for a 
woman 10 to 12 rupees for rubber and the same lor tea ; for a child Rs. G-8- 
per month lor rubber and the same for tea. The cost of living for a man, 
his wife and two children is approximately Es. 17. a month for bazaar su])plics 
and rice, but does not include the cost of clothes, festivals and so forth. 
On this information as I have said, the Standing Emigration Committee- 
were not satisfied that wages were sufficiently higli, and tliey therefore jjro- 
posed the institution of a minimum wage. We have asked that an inquiry 
should be made into the question of establishing such 51 wage and that the- 
results of the inquiry maj' be submitted to our Emigration Committee, and 
possibl}^ we maj' have to ask for a Joint Committee of India and Ceylon to- 
investigate conditions before the minimum wage can be settled and imposed. 
It will thus be seen that a considerable time must elapse. The subject is- 
an extremely difficult one. Conditions var}’- in different parts of the island ; 
they vary between tea and rubber estates. There is always the possibility, 
almost the certainty, of considerable fluctuations in the products, rubber- 
and tea ; there is also the possibility that a minimum wage may not operate 
to the advantage of the labourer. For that reason we have not placed in our- 
stipvrlations anything about a minimum wage, and we told the Ceylon Govern- 
ment that we should not insert anything of the kind in the notification that 
we should place before the Assembly. 

I have now shown, I hope. Sir, that conditions in Ceylon are on the whole 
favourable, that it may be necessary to have wages raised, and that it may 
be necessary to have them fixed by Statute in the forms of a minimum wage.. 
I have also shown that there is a very large movement of labourers in both 
directions, and that it would not be -to the advantage of ourselves or of the 
labourers or of the Government of Ceylon that there should be any drastic 
interference with present conditions. I have shown that the Ceylon Govern- 
ment have met us as far as they can at present and that they have agreed ' 
to all that we have placed before them as the absolute conditions that we 
require. I now commend the Resolution to the House. 

The Honourable Mr. B. N. Sarma (Revenue and Agriculture Member); 
vSir, the question before the House is as to whether postponement should, 
be granted, in order to enable hlembers to study full}’- the subject before they 
come to any definite decision. I may state at once that the Government 
do not intend to oppose the motion : we are entirely in tlie hands of the House. 
Government welcome the desire on the part of Members to obtain all the in- 
formation available to the Government in order that they ma}'- adequately 
judge the material issues before them and then come to correct conclusions- 
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They have no desire whatsoever to withhold from any Member of the 
l-’ \ooN- Assembly any information which the Colonial 

Governments may not have marked as confiden- 
"bial which would help them in arriving at correct conclusions. I may state 
"that that pro\uso that 1 have mentioned does not preclude us at all, as a 
matter of fact, from gi^^ng information, substantial information on all the 
questions that have been referred to by Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar. There seems 
“to be some slight misapprehension as to the position which the Government 
and the Emigration Committee have been taking in this regard with reference 
to some of the matters which came up for discussion before them being kept 
■confidential. Honourable Members will realise that we were not dealing 
•entirely with domestic concerns, but were entering into negotiations with 
■Colonial Governments, and they ■will appreciate readil}’’ the desire of the 
Colonial Governments to keep certain ma^tters confidential. It was 'with 
that object that some of the papers were marked confidential, when they 
were circulated among the Committee members. But on an analysis the 
Government have found that all the information that is necessary and that 
Honourable Members of this House would desire can be supplied to them. 
There is nothing secret about the facts at all. The conclusions to which the 
Emigration Committee have come on the several subjects which came up 
for discussion before them •wiU also be open to every Member of the House. 
It may not be possible for us, inasmuch as we have not enough copies of aU 
these papers, to supply each ^lember 'with a separate copy. But the informa- 
tion ■^ill always be available at the ofiSce and we shall try also to place all 
the material papers in the Committee Room, and if possible circulate them 
to the Eastern Hostel and any other place where the Members live together. 
I hope that arrangements will be made for circulation of the papers to all 
those who are interested in the matter. I appreciate the desire on the part 
of Honourable Members to assist us in arriving at conclusions at an early 
date. As Honourable Members have seen, we must come to our conclu- 
sions here soon and then proceed ■«'ith the Resolution in the Council of State, 
then define the rules ; and all this has to be done before the 5th of March. 

Mr. N. M. Samarth (Bombay : Nominated Non-Official) : May I sug- 
gest that a copy be placed in the library. 

Mr. President : The question is that further consideration of the Resolu- 
tion be postponed. e 

The motion was adopted. 


Will February 1923. 

RESOLUTION re EMIGRATION OF UNSKILLED LABOURERS TO 

CEYLON. 

Mr. President : The House will now resume consideration of the Resolu- 
tion moved by Mr. Hullah on the 1st February this Session in the following 
terms : 

“ This Assembly approves the draft notification -which has been laid in draft before the 
Chamber specifying the terms and conditions on ■which emigration for the purpose of unsldned 
■work shall be la-wful to Ceylon, and recommends to the Governor General in Council that the 
notification be published in the Gazette of India.” 
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Mr. J. HuUali (Revenue and Agriculture Secretary) : I only visli; Sir, 
vitK your permission, to make a very brief statement regarding the 
papers that, we have placed in the hands of Honourable Jlembers. The 
arrangement of these papers, the bringing up to date of certain notes which 
were placed before the Standing Emigration Committee, and which we have 
now placed before the House, and the printing of these papers involved heavy 
and very rapid work. The Honourable Sir. Sarma promised to supply to 
Members all papers of a non-confidential character. We have gone much 
further, and have placed in Members' hands paper's which have hitherto been 
regarded as confidential. It will be seen that among them are the full proceed- 
ings of the Standing Emigration Committee. These have hitherto been 
regarded as confidential ; and since we informed the Deputations that came 
from Ceylon and Malay that these proceedings were confidential, it was 
necessary for us, after the last debate, to telegraph to the Colonial Governments 
and ask whether they had any objection to our laying them before the House. 
We also asked them whether we might la)' before the House the correspondence 
with them. They replied at once that they had no objection. I hope, then, 
that the House will feel satisfied that this is a set of papers sufficiently full to 
enable it to take cognizance of all the considerations that are relevant to the 
subject. 

The Honourable Mr. B. N. Sarma (Revenue and Agriculture hlember) • 
Sir, Mr. Hullah in a very full, lucid and eloquent speech has clearly ex- 
plained to the House the relations which have existed hitherto between Ceylon 
and India with regard to emigration and the history of the proposals which 
have led to the Notification being laid on the table of this House. If I rise to 
intervene in the debate at the present stage, it is because I have felt that, 
having regard to some of the observations made by Honourable Members 
when they asked for time to consider the question more fully, a further exposi- 
tion of the policy of the Government, its position and attitude towards this 
question might help in a speedy termination of the Resolution before the 
House. The House may rest assured that it is not the desire of the Government 
to encourage, or encourage unduly, emigration from India either to British 
possessions or to other countries. The Government know and realize that it 
is their duty to make the conditions of life in India as easy and comfortable 
as possible. They realize that, in the interests of agricultural prosperity as 
well as economic and industiial development, it would be a short-sighted policy 
to denude the country of labour, and they have been taking and propose to 
take all steps that may be necessary to improve the conditions of labour 
prevailing in the various parts of India. But there is no use disguising from 
ourselves the fact that in certain parts there is an undue congestion, that labour 
conditions are rmsatisfactory, and we have also to recognize the fact that it 
is the freedom of the individual that we have to respect, that a man . should 
be able to go where he pleases to make the best of the conditions and opportuni- 
ties which are possible to him. So subject to reasonable exceptions, the free- 
dom of the individual has to be promoted and safeguarded. But the Gov- 
ernment have recognized and do recognize that there are essential safe- 
guards to be taken when they are dealing with an ignorant population who 
are unable to protect their own interests and may be seduced or rather 
may he induced to go abroad in search of a comfortable living without a 
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full appreciation of the conditions. It is under those circumstances that 
the Government have passed the emigration law which has been placed on 
the Statute Book last year and propose to provide suitable safeguards to 
protect assisted emigrants to foreign countries. But in making rules and 
in imposing conditions, the ^ouse will remember that the relations between 
India and Ceylon are peculiar. Mr. Hullah has laid stress upon this aspect 
of the question, and I propose to add only a very few brief remarks. We may 
treat Ceylon as practically an annexure to or a district of India from the stand- 
point of proximity and facility of communication and, viewed geographically 
or ethnologically, we may say that the conditions are so similar that distinc- 
tions, such as can be drawn between the overseas possessions of His Majesty, 
the distant overseas possessions and India, cannot be drawn in the case of 
Ceylon and India. There is onl)’- a very narrow stretch of sea, 22 miles 
long, which separates the two. There is a large inflow, interchange, of labour 
between Ceylon — 200 or 300 passing from Ceylon. 

Rao Bahadur T. [Rangachariar (Madras City : Hon-Muhammadan 
Urban) : There is no interchange of labour. 

The Honourable Mr. B. N. Sanna : There is no interchange of labour 
proper but interchange of population though on a small scale. The Govern- 
ment as far back as 1847 recognized that it was essential — and I lay particular 
.stress upon it — that it was essential to secure the good will of Ceylon to render 
their emigration policy elective. They have also recognized that the appre- 
hensions which may exist in the case of other Colonies need not be enter- 
tained in the case of Ceylon. Honourable Members will recognize also that 
25 per cent, of the population, including the emigrant population, are closely 
allied by affinity to the South Indian Tamilian population, are Tamilians, and 
even with regard to the vast majority of the Singhalese, if tradition is to be 
relied on, they come from an Upper India stock which is said to have emigrated 
more than 2,000 years ago ; so that, in substance, you can look upon Ceylon 
as practically a country peopled with Indian races. We shall also have to 
recognize that with the prosperity of Ceylon is intimately connected the pros- 
perity of South India. The trade relations are very extensive and I would 
therefore ask the House to remember these peculiar conditions which subsist 
between Ceylon and Southern India. I am not going to minimise in the slight- 
est degree the fact that there has been anxiety or that there is room for anxiet}’" 
that ignorant villagers in Southern India may go to Ceylon to better their 
conditions under various inducements only to find that the conditions are no 
better there than those prevailing in Southern India. The Government pro- 
pose in this connection to take effectual safeguards and the Committee has 
been of very great assistance in formulating proposals as to what may be neces- 
sary in this behalf. How, Sir, if we treat Southern India and Ceylon as practi- 
cally one country for general trade. and labour purposes, if we remember that 
in the past Ceylon was governed from Madras and was part of Southern India 
— the Chola Kings ruled that tract for a long time — if you remember all these 
facts, I suggest that you should treat erdigration to Ceylon on a somewhat 
different footing from emigration to other distant countries. The Govern- 
ment of Ceylon have pressed very seriously and very strongly upon the 
Emigration Committee their view that there should not be any obstacle 
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v,-hat?oe%'er in the '>ray of a free interchange of populations hettveen South- 
ern India and Ceplon. They have pointed out that no great evils had 
entered into the body politic of either country by reason of such free inter- 
change in the past and that it vrould be hard to enforce any restrictions 
tipon such emigration without seriously handicapping the skilled or free 
unskilled emigrant. Their views are supported by a certain section both 
isi Southern India and in Ceylon, but the Government as well as the Emi- 
gration Committee have felt, and I think rightly, that it would be impos- 
sible, liaving regard to public feeling on the subject and the necessity for 
safe.guarding the interests of the labour population emigrating to Ceylon, 
accede to these demands, and we therefore propose not to except un- 
skilled labour emigration from the purview of the Act. We have proceeded 
further and wish to ensure that whenever a labourer goes across this 22 
mile stretch of sea to Ceylon and finds himself in uncongenial surroundings 
or finds that he has been induced to go there under unfulfilled promises 
or the conditions do not suit him, either by reason of the work he has to do 
b<-ing unsuitable or the wages he is paid being inadequate or for any other 
satisfactor}* reason is able to convince the Emigration Agent that it is fair 
he sliould be helped, he should be sent back to bis borne at the expense of the 
Colony ; and tlie Government of Ceylon have agreed to it. The Government 
and the Con\mittee have felt it incumbent tipon them further to press upon 
' the Ceylon Government to remove all penal restrictions, and whether willingly 
or unwillingly — let us be charitable and say willingly — the Ceylon Govern- 
ment have removed all such restrictions. But the Emigration Committee 
vrcrc not satisfied— and I do not blame them for it — with regard to the wages 
that are being paid in Ceylon. I am not going to trespass upon the ground 
to bo covered b_v the amendments, but that was the one point upon which the 
Emigration Committee had grave doubts. It was not originally intended 
to press upon tbe Ceylon Government tbe fixing of a basic wage subject to a 
minimum. I shall have to briefly explain to the House the various stages 
thtouuh which this aspect of the problem presented itself to the Emigration 
Committee and the Government. In the beginning the idea was faintly hinted 
at Ijut v. a< set aside on the advice of 3Ir. Haijoribanks who was deputed by the 
Madras Government to as.sist u.sand who was one of those who went to study 
the conditions in Ceylon and the Straits Settlements. They were induced 
to drop this question on the ground that the labourer was a free labourer and 
entitled to repatriation when he found that the conditions were rmsuitable, 
and the Tundu having been abolished the conditions of the labour market 
•vfcdd adjtist tbemsclvc.s and that it was not desirable to fix a minimum which 
mi'jlit easily become a maximum. Rightly or wrongly, they at first hesitated 
rok that any minimum wage .should be fixed. We pressed certain other 
conditions u])on the Ceylon Government which were partially accepted. 
Tlo-n a deput.ation waited upon us and-Jhe que.stion was again raised in 
the Committee beemse the Committee has alway.s felt tmhappy about this 
'.vac' qi'K'-^tion. It was then suggested to the deputation that this pro- 
-iio-.dd !>e solved at an early date in order to ensure harmonious rela- 
h-vv,-tn the tv.'o countries. The deputation very strongly pressed 
ip- i-i t.’f.vr-rr.nwnt and the Committee the practical difficulties in the way 
id cf Ufdudirm any irivwtigation in a .short space of time, and undertook 
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to inquire into tlie subject to find a solution so that the position may be 
made easy for all parties concerned. Then tbe Committee sat specially 
to consider tbis point on tbe 21st September an(J resolved to ask tbe Gov- 
ernment of India to negotiate witb tbe Ceylon Government for tbe pur- 
pose of making tbis inquiry as* speedily as possible and for improving mean- 
while tbe conditions of labour ; but tbey did not make it a condition pre- 
cedent because tbey recognized that some time must elapse before the 
inquiry was concluded and its results made known. Tbey further stipu- 
lated that any results which might be tentatively arrived at should be 
placed before them, so that witb their suggestions before them tbe Govern- 
ment may be able to negotiate further before final conclusions are 
come to and tbe matter is placed before tbe Ceylon Legislative Council. 
Therefore in our last letter to tbe Ceylon Government we expressed tbe 
hope that tbey would at once take steps to see that tbe conditions of 
labour were improved. (A Voice : “ When was that 1 ”) In October, I 
believe. Tbe last meeting was on tbe 21st September and in October we 
wrote to Ceylon asking them to undertake an inquiry, and tbey wrote back 
at once saying that tbey would undertake an inquiry and pointing out tbe 
various stages through which that inquiry bad to pass, and, having regard to 
tbe fact that there were 1,230 estates witb varying wage conditions prevail- 
ing in different places, tbey said that some time was required but that tbey « 
would conclude tbe matter as early as was practicable. That is where- 
that question stands, and I hope that it will be settled speedily to the- 
satisfaction of this House and to tbe satisfaction of tbe whole country. 
But I ask you. Sir, if we bad waited from 1847 up to date .without, I will 
not say any hardship, but if we bad waited patiently for tbe amelioration 
of the position so long, would it be too much to ask tbe House to wait a 
little longer and allow tbe Government to negotiate witb Ceylon wage 1 Tbe 
Government has tbe interests of tbe labourer at heart. The Government 
recognises tbe difficulties in tbe way of tbe Ceylon Government. Tbey re- 
cognise that tbe conditions in Southern India are not altogether dissimilar 
to those obtaining in Ceylon. Tbe conditions of labour in Southern India 
have to be ascertained to a certain extent, because we have asked tbe Ceylon 
Government to fix tbe wage in such a way as to enable tbe labourer when 
be comes back to Southern India to live happily on bis savings, which might 
serve as a pension for him ; and, therefore, having regard to these limitations 
which we have imposed, I would ask the House to recognise that tbe Govern- 
ment and tbe Committee have placed as many reasonable conditions as condi- 
tions precedent to emigration being allowed as are practicable. I lay once 
more stress upon tbe fact that confidence begets confidence, and that if we 
allow tbis matter to lie at tbis stage for a little while longer, tbe Ceylon 
Government recognising that we have placed implicit trust in their good 
faith, in their desire to improve tbe conditions of labour settled 
there, would co-operate witb our Emigration Agent, if we are so fortunate as 
to find funds to appoint one there ; witb bis co-operation and tbe co-opera- 
tion of tbe Government of India, I hope that tbe Ceylon Government would 
be in a position to place tbis vexed question on such a satisfactory basis that 
tbey and we may be able to co-operate fully for tbe betterment of tbe condi- 
tions of Southern India as well as Ceylon. And, mark you. Sir, let us not 
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expose ourselves to tlic charge that Ijy enforcing unduly hard conditions in 
the desire, in the natural desire, in the just desire, fo improve the conditions 
of our countrymen who may he going abroad, that we shall he unduly depress- 
ing the labour market in Srt’uthcrn India ; because that outflow, be it on a small 
scale or on a large scale, is helpful, is good, in the interests of the labourers 
of Southern India, inasmuch as it naturally raises the ]>osition of the labourer 
and his value in the market. I, therefore, hope that the House would take 
a very generous view of the difTicultics of the Ceylon Government — I am 
not trying to overdraw the picture, I am not trying in the slightest degree to 
minimise the difficulties to which labour is subject or the public opinion wliich 
faces ns and I do not say that public opinion has been unduly exercised having 
regard to the stories which have been rightly or wrongly propagated with 
regard to the condition of labour in Ceylon — well, Sir, haying regard fo the 
peculiar relations subsisting between ns and Ceylon, the fact tliat their ])roB- 
perity and onr prosperity arc bound up togetber and thnf. we cannot afford 
to see the planting industries in Ceylon rudely affected, lot us trust them a 
little more ; and we have got the power, wc have got the will, to enforce and 
we shall be firm in enforcing a policy which woiild secure jusilcc for the 
labourer who may he going to Ceylon from here. Section 13 of the Emigra- 
tion Act fully empowers the Governor General in Coimcii to .stoj) cmigralion 
at any time he considers proper laying rca.sons therefor and the Eo.solution 
he has come to on the table of this Hou.se. If this House is dissatisfied 
with the conditions it is always open to them to recommend to the Govern- 
ment to take such steps, if the Government docs not of its own accord take 
such steps, in that direction as may be necessary. We have got ample 
power in the Statute Book to enforce our will and wc shall do so. l^ct us 
show that we trust the Ceylon Government, the Ceylon planters, and if 
they botra)’’ that trust, if they are not fully alive to their rcs]>onsil)ilitic.s, 
then it will be time for this House to ask the Government to lay down rigid 
conditions so that they may not make a mistake once again. So far Ceylon has 
fully complied Avith the conditions which avc have asked them to comjdy with 
and we have no reason except in this one instance for any grounds for dissatis- 
faction, and I therefore ask the House to accept the Resolution as it stands. 

Rao Bahadur T. Rangachariar : As one of those who has sat on the 
Emigration Committee I Avish to gh'^c my aucavs on the outstanding ques- 
tions which remain with the Ceylon Government so that Ave may knoAv how 
the further discussion on the amendments should proceed and also those aa'Iio 
move these amendments may consider wliat amendment should be pressed to 
a division. 

There are still only three outstanding questions which remain to be settled 
with the Ceylon Government so far as I am able to gather the difficulties of 
the situation. As HonoAixable Members are no doubt aAvaxe, the old tnndu 
system arising on account of this indebtedness of the labourer to the kangany 
and the kangany to the estate has been abolished but the debts have not been 
abolished. The moral force of those debts and the slavish sentiment which 
hitherto had preAmiled in the minds of these people still remain and that is a 
matter which will take some time for the Ceylon Govmnment to adjust because 
it is a matter of lakhs and lakhs of rupees Avhich have to be written off by the 
estates as against the kanganies, but as between the kanganies and the labour- 
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-ers there should be no difficulty and the Emigration Committee have pressed 
it home both on the Deputation and on the Ceylon Government that this in- 
debtedness of the labourer to the kangany should disappear, for the kangany 
uses it as a moral force to retain the labourer on*bhe- estate to which the kan- 
gany is attached. The kangany profits by retaining the labour on the parti- 
cular estate to which he is attached, for he gets 
so much per head of cooly which he retains on 
the estate from the planter and he uses this debt as a force, not as a legal force 
but as a moral force and these poor ignorant men, although the law gives 
them freedom of movement from estate to estate, are not able to get out of 
the clutches of these kanganies. So this debt will have to be abolished but how- 
ever as I said already it is a matter in which the Committee felt considerable 
difficulty whether it should be made a condition in the Ifotification because 
the Ceylon Government themselves proposed such an Ordinance, only in 
the year 1921, after considerable agitation there. They themselves pro- 
posed some steps should be taken with reference to the abolition of this 
debt system and it is hoped that they will take those steps very soon and 
we were assured that such steps would be taken and that only it is a matter 
of time. The second outstanding question and the most important of aU is 
this question of the wages. I want Honourable Members to understand the 
real situation as regards the wages. The figures supplied to Honourable ^ 
Members both by hlr. Hullah in his opening remarks and in the papers cir- 
eulated are somewhat likely to be misleading. AVe have to be guided by the 
wages which each man earns, not by the averages. AVe should be guided by 
the lowest figure which each man, woman or child earns. If you go by 
averages it is no good at all. If you make an average of the income of all the 
Members of this .^sembly, we are not going to distribute it to all the Members. * 
It depends on the lowest income and we have to find out whether it is a living 
wage. There is no use therefore taking the kanakupillai on the estate, the 
maistry on the estate and the kanganies who are also laboiuers_and get their 
wages in addition to what they get so much per head of cooly who works under 
him. So you lump these things and strike an average. That is no good at 
■all. And with reference to this matter I wish Honourable Members to realise 
what are the actual wages which are earned by these labourers when they go 
•there. I mean the minimum, the lowest which they get. If Honourable 
Member will turn to page 7 of the A^ppendix, in the first place there is a 
•misprint there, which I am surprised to see repeated from the final reprint 
-of the Deputation print. AVe corrected it with the Deputation in the case 
of tea estates. As regards the daily minimum wage. Honourable Aljembers 
will see 51 cents marked there. It is a misprint for 41 cents. It is not 
51 cents at all. 41 cents is the average for tea estates and 47 cents is the 
average for men so far as the rubber estates are concerned. Now, Sir, the 
wages range fron 36 to 50 cents in the case of tea estates. That is the 
lowest wage paid is 36 cents and the highest wage paid is 50 cents. The highest 
wage is paid in the case of the factory labourer, in the case of kanakupillais 
or these sillarai kanganies who actually labour. You may take ’"t that 36 
cents means 5 annas 9 pies per day. 5 annas 9 pies per day, — that is tne wage 
-which these people earn ; and as regards the women, it ranges between 26 and 
.33 cents ; that is, it is merely 4 annas 1 pie, and in the case of a child, he gets 

L 2 
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2 annas 11 pies. Now it must be admitted at once that bis wage is hardly a- 
living wage. On their own admission, Honourable Members will see taking 
their own figures, the cosfbf living is given at page 3 — for a man, woman and 
child, that is, a non- working child the cost of living would work to, including- 
clothing Es. 20 and annas 4.- That does not provide for expenses, for festivals,, 
such as Diwali or Pongal or such other festivals, or even for religious worship, or 
for ofiering worship, the usual worship : so that the actual, bare cost of living' 
without providing for these things would come to Es. 20 and annas 4. We- 
have another estimate of that by a man who is well acqiuainted with the con- 
ditions of labour, one Mr. Natesa Aiyar who gave evidence before the Com- 
mittee. He calculates the cost of living at Es. 23 annas 8 for a family. We 
will take the lower figure of the Deputation, namely, Es. 20 annas 4, and ifi 
we allow a few extras for these festivals, festive occasions, it cannot be less- 
than Es. 21 or Es. 22 per mensem. IVhat does this man earn ? Even on the 
most favourable calculation you will find, taking 40 cents as -the average, 
or 41 cents as they put it, on an average, or if you take any o£ 
these things, it comes to this, unless the woman also works, the family 
cannot live ; even with the woman working, it is less than the actual cost of 
living. The Committee were greatly impressed with the fact that the prevail- 
ing wages were inadequate even with a man and woman working together,, 
that they were not able to earn the actual cost of living, the estimated cost of 
living. The Committee were impressed with that fact and they pressed upon, 
the Government of India that they should immediately press upon the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon — as Honourable Members will see from the proceedings — for 
an immediate rise in the wages, in the existing wages. That was- 
considered most essential. It is quite true the Honourable Mr. Sarma 
told us that before we had full information the Committee were doubt- 
ful about fixing a minimum wage. But after the next meeting in fact when 
Major Nicholson gave us interesting figures which Honourable Members will 
find at page 29, we realized the necessity. He is the gentleman who is in charge 
of the recruitment of this labour. Honoivrable Members will find the figures 
given by Major Nicholson as regards wages, which these people get when they 
go there, are, — a man, 6 annas 1 pie for rubber, and for tea, 5 annas 9 pies ; 
a woman, 4 annas 2 pies, and for tea, 4 annas ; children, 3 annas and 2 annas 
11 pies. When we got those figures — in fact we got them by telegram during 
the sittings of the Committee — when we got those figures we thought that the- 
matter required further examination, and therefore, we insisted upon it. The 
Ceylon Government gave us figures which afterwards turned out to be exaggera- 
ted. The Ceylon Government gave us figures which Honourable Members- 
will find in their letter of July — Honourable Members will find them printed 
also here — in these papers they exaggerated the income of these labourers — 
in their July letter, that is printed at page 18 — they wanted to make out that 
a man gets Es. 16 to Es. 20 in rubber and Es. 12 to Es. 16 in tea. It is hardly 
correct ; for women, Es. 10 to Es. 12 ; for working children, Es. 6 to Es. 8. 

It is not borne otlt b_v the figures actitally given to us by the-Deputation them- 
selves. 

The Honourable Mr. B. N. Sarma : That is, before they become effi- 
cient ; there is a qualifying phrase there — on first joining before they become 
efficient. 
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Rao Bahadur T. Rangachariar : Yes, that is so ; they do not become 
■efficient till one year. AVe are not concerned about their efficiency. AVhen 
they go out of the country vrhat is it they get ? That is the point ^ve have 
to consider. We are now asked to encourage emigration to Ceylon. I quite 
admit the necessit)’- for it. Therefore I do not want to go into questions of 
policy ; I want to look at it from the practical point of view so that we may 
come to a practical conclusion to-day. I am not opposed to emigration to 
Ceylon ; I do not want to discourage it. In fact it will be difficult to prevent 
it having regard to the proximity of the place and the past habit of the peojjle 
of those districts, especially the Tamil districts. I should like, however, 
to say just a word in regard to the alleged facility of the journey from these 
districts to Cc 3 don. Air. Hullah has presented a rather exaggerated picture 
of the easiness of the passage Iron India to Ceylon. Take the district of 
Chittoor. It is 300 miles Iron Cliittoor to Mandapam and although it may 
seem a very easy matter for these poor labourers to cross the intervening 22 
miles of sea. I must inform the House that it actually takes them seven days 
to get across, for there in Alandapam they are kept in quarantine. That is 
n hardship which is greatly felt, as negotiations are going on between the Ceylon 
and Madras Governments with a view to removing this hardship, we have not 
therefore laid much stress upon it. But apart from that there are practical 
difficulties which have yet to be faced by the Madras Govermnent and by the 
Indian Government before this emigration question can be satisfactorily 
settled. 

As I was saying, with regard to the figures fiurnished to us by the Ceylon 
Government, in June Major Nicholson gave us some figures ; in July the 
Ceylon Government fmnished us with another set of figures ; when the 
Deputation came in September they gave us a third set of figures ; and we 
find them irreconcilable, and therefore it is a matter which has to be carefully 
inquired into. ‘But taking them at their best, the wages are unduly low. It 
may be true that the wages earned by these people in their own districts are 
not much better, but I doubt if in any place the wages are so low. Erom my 
own experience of several Tamil districts I do not thinlc the agricultural wages 
are so low as they are in Ceylon. It may be asked, why is it then that these 
people go at all ? The real answer is that you have an army of kanganies. 
Eor the recruitment of about 39,000 people 14,000 kanganies are employed ; 
each man recruits three or four labourers, and he gets five rupees for each 
labourer to begin with and five rupees afterwards ; each labourer also gets an 
advance of five or ten rupees. And probably it is the pleasure of the escapade, 
the trip which he takes, and the freedom of social life away from his home — 
that is perhaps the secret of these people going away from their homes. I 
have investigated this matter, and I do not thinlc 'there is much fraud going 
on. I visited the Trichinopoly camp where about 400 or 500 coolies were 
waiting ; they understood what they were about, and I cannot say that there is 
much deception practised. I have therefore come to the conclusion that these 
people go out for such low wages because of their desire for social freedom, to 
go to a place where no question of Brahman and non-Brahman exists and 
where various other social restrictions do not exist. It is perhaps a matter 
which has to be investigated. But I do think. Sir, that in discussing this 
■question we should not take into consideration whether these people are 
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have to be investigated ! Why should conditions in South India be investi- 
gated in order to fix what is the living cost there and what wage should be a 
good wage ? All this is a mere attempt, a ruse, on;their part to delay, to gain 
time ; and Honourable Members will also see that since July last the number 
of people taken to Ceylon, because the Act does not apply, has considerably 
increased. They have taken advantage of the fact that the Act does not 
apply. If Honourable Members wiU look at page 43, the large increase of 
numbers begins there. Whereas from January to April the number is only 
1,000, 2,000, 3,000, etc., after May it is 7,000, 10,000, 10,000. I rather 
suspect that taking advantage of the delay in coming into force of this Act, 
there is more effort put forth by the Commission in order to take more 
labour, so that they may have a large number of labourers on hand, so that 
when the Act comes into force the labour market there may be overfiooded 
and they may be able to keep dbwn the wage. 

I drew the attention of the deputation to that and they say it is due 
to normal conditions. I do not believe it. For my part I do not believe 
this statement. I pressed upon Government to get the publication that 
the Ceylon Planters issue every month or two months. I do not know 
whether they have done so yet. That would give them the clue as to why 
this large iufiow of labour is going on. I have not heard whether the Gov- 
ernment are going to get this monthly publication which shows the activities 
of the Ceylon planters. I am satisfied that the Ceylon Government and the 
Ceylon Labour Commission are one. The deputation was not a Government 
deputation. Unlike the other deputations which waited upon us from Mauri- 
tius and from the Malay States, the Ceylon deputation was really a planters’ 
deputation. There was no Government servant on that deputation. There- 
fore, Sir, I do not think we should leave it to the Ceylon Government to do 
the needful. We have left it too long. I insist that this question of wage 
should immediately be attended to. Otherwise we should put a minimum 
on the number that should go. I attach the greatest importance to this. 
I am very sorry I have to do it, but I do not exj)ect much from the Ceylon 
Government unless we put pressure upon it. Sir, these are some of the 
remarks I wish to make on this subject. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“ That this Assembly approves the draft notification which has been laid in draft before 
the Chamber specifying the terms and conditions on which emigration for the purpose of unskilled 
work shall be lawful to Ceylon, and recommends to the Governor General in Council that the 
notification be published in the Gazette of India.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Will February 1923. 

RESOLUTION re EMIGRATION OF UNSKILLED LABOURERS TO 
STRAITS SETTLE:MENTS and MALAY STATES. 

Mr. J. Hullah (Revenue and Agriculture Secretary) : I move : 

“ This Assembly approves the draft notification which has been laid in draft before the 
Chamber specifying the terms and conditions on which emigration for the purpose of unskilled 
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work skall ko lawful to tlio Straits Scttlc'nu'nts, tlip Pedi vatod Malay States of Perak. Selatipor. 
Nocri. Spiiikilan and Palianc and to tlio I'ntederatcd Jfnlay State" of Kcdak, iVrli". .Tolioro, 
Knlnntan, Trciippann and Itninci. and recommends to the Governor General in Council tliat 
tlie notification bo published in the Garefto of India.” 

Mr. President : Honourablo !Mcinbcrs will observe that tlic atnendinenls 
sent in to tbis Ecsohition raise almost precisely ilie same ejnesfions ,ns ibe 
amendments to tbe Resolution wbicb we bave, just passed, and except, in 
so far as conditions ma}* vary, and tbey do vary, between Ceylon and tbc 
places named in tbo second Ec.solution. it will be a sliccr waste of time to 
continne tbc debate on tbc lines on wlticb ibe provioms one lia.s followed. 
Members will be witbin tbc “letter of tbo law” if wc allow tbo debate to 
proceed along snob linos, bnt I sbonld tbiuk wc sbonld be violating tbc spirit 
of it. 

Rao Bahadur T. Rangacbariat (Madras City ; Non-^Iubammadan 
Urban) : I bave great pleasure in supporting tbc motion made by IMr. 
Hullab. IVe must 7nake a distinction between Goveniment and Govern- 
ment. I bave entirely satisfied jnysolf from tbe Deputation, from tbe way 
in wbicb tbey bebaved, from tbe very franlc and ready way in wbicb tbey 
placed facts and figures before ns, from tbe earnestness and anxiety wbicb 
tbey displayed for tbe welfare of labonrei's, onr labourers run any risk in 
going to tbc Straits Settlements. Tlio Govermnent tbero are taking ever}* 
, care so far as I am able to see, — at any rate ]\lr. Gillman wbo appeared before 
us as tbe representative of that Govermnent gave sucb a full and frank state- 
ment that I was simply delighted with tbc way in wbicb that Deputation 
bebaved. Tbe wages the labourers earn there arc not very high, llicy earn 
about 10 or 12 annas a day there, much better than, nearly double of what 
tbe people earn in Ceylon, and although wo have prc.?scd tbom to accept an 
inquiry for fixing tbe basic minimum wage, they bave agreed to it and I 
think we may trust tbe Government of tbc Straits Settlements to see to 
what is necessary being done. I therefore support the motion. 

Mr. N. M. Josbi (Nominated : Labour Interests) : Sir, I wanted to make 
one or two remarks, and I also wanted some explanation from tbo Govern- 
ment of India on one or two points. In tbe first place I insist that tbc Gov- 
ernment of India should appoint an agent — I was somewhat apprehensive 
from tbe remarks of the Honourable Mr. Sarmn that if tbe Govermuent of 
India gets siifficient money from the fees, then only would tbe Government of 
India appoint an agent. Sir, I deprecate tbis thing altogetbcr. There was 
some sympathy sbomi .... 

The Honourable Mr. B. N. Sarmn (Revenue and Agriculture blcm- 
ber) ; I did not say that it is only if we get fees that we arc going to appoint 
an agent, but that I am looking forward to tbe fees also as a possible way 
of our immediately appointing an agent. I did not say that we would not 
otherwise appoint an agent. 

Mr. N. M. Josbi : I do not mean that the Govermnent are looldng for- 
ward to getting large fees from tbe planters, but I do not want tbe Govern- 
ment of India to depend upon those fees. ''There was so much sympathy 
shown for tbe worldng classes here to-day that I am quite sure that if a proposal 
were brought forward for sanctioning tbe salary of tbc agent, tbe House 
would pass it unanimously. 
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The Honourable Mr. B. N. Sarma : I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi : And pay a good salary too. I want the Government 
of India to explain to me whether strikes in Malay or in these Colonies are 
legal or not. Froln my stud)’', I have, Sir, douhfs on this point. Sir, the 
House knows very well that ili the case of poor people the strilce is the only 
weapon by which the)’ can get their demands satisfied ; they have no political 
influence at all. Therefore I insist that the Government of India should 
make an inquiry as to whether strikes in these Colonies are legal or not. 
If they are illegal, I think the Government of India should at once make 
a strong recommendation to that Government and say that they must not 
expect any more labourers unless that law is abrogated. Then, Sir, I find 
from the papers circulated to us that the Government of Malay make educa- 
tion compulsoiy for the jMalayans but in the case of Indians they leave it 
voluntary. I want the Government of India also to impress upon the Gov- 
ernment of Malay the necessity of giving compulsory education to Indians. 
It is absolutely -wrong for a British Governnmnt, whether the Government 
of India or a Colonial Government, to make any distinction between subjects 
in their territories. They are after all Briti.sh subjects ; and if education is 
to be compulsory for the Mala)’ans, it ought to be compulsory for the Indians. 
I therefore hope that the Government of India will ■write to the Government of 
Malay on these points and receive satisfaction on all of them. 

The Honourable Mr. B. N. Sarma : We vill make the necessary inquiries 
and try to redress the matters complained of. 

Hr. President : The question is that that Resolution be adopted. 

The motion was adopted. 

8th March 1923. 

DRAFT NOTIFICATION re EMIGRATION OF UNSKILLED LABOUR 

TO JIAURITIUS. 

Mr. J. Hullah (Revenue and Agriculture Secretary) : Sir, I lay on the 
table in pursuance of the proAusions of sub-section (2) of section 10 of the 
Indian Emigration Act, 1922, a draft notification sjrecifying the terms and 
•conditions on which emigration for the purpose of unskilled work shall be 
lawful to Mauritius. 


No. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
DEPAE11IENT OF BEVENUE AND AGRiCUlTUEE. 


Emigkation. 


Delhi, the March, 1923. 

NOTIFICATION. 

Is exercise of the powers conferred by section 10 of the Indian Emigration Act, 1922 (VII 
•of 1922), hereinafter referred to “ as the Act,” the Governor General in Council is pleased to 
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issue the following Notification in the form in which it has boon approved by both Chambers' 
of the Indian Legislature •- — 

Emigration to Jrauritius for tho purpose of unslcilled work shall be lawful for a period of' 
one year with effect from a date* to bo notified in tho Gazette of India by tho Governor General 
in Council after tho matters requiring determination undqr clause 10 of this notification shall 
first have boon determined subject to tho following terms, and conditions, naniolj' : — 

(I) The number of adult male labourers which may bo recruited ■within the period shall 

bo limited to 1,500. 

(21 Tho emigrant shall 

(o) have been recruited by a person licensed for that purpose by and responsible to an. 
officer (hereinafter called tho Emigration Commissioner) appointed by tho 
Government of Mauritius, or 

(6) have applied direct to tho Emigration Commissioner for an assisted passage and have- 
been accepted by him. 

(3) Tho emigrant shall not, boforc leaving British India, have entered into any engage •• 

ment to labour for a period exceeding one month. 

(4) Engagements to labour entered into by an emigrant in Mauritius for a period exceed- 

ing one month shall bo void. 

(5) The Government of Mauritius shall, at anj’ time when so desired by tho Governor 

General in Council, admit and give all facilities to on Agent appointed under 
section 7 of tho Act. 

(6) No part of tho cost of his recruitment, subsistence during transport or transport, 

shall bo recoverable from any emigrant, and all expenses in this conneetion shall 
bo defrayed from tho fund created by the Government of Mauritius under section 
45 of tho Labour Ordinance, 1922. 

(7) Any emigrant shall, if he desires to return to India at any time after two years from 

tho dato of his introduction to tho Colony, bo repatriated at the cost of the Govern 
ment of Mauritius to tho place of his recruitment. 

(8) Any emigrant shall, at any time within tho period of two years from tho dato of his 

introduction to tho Colony, bo entitled to bo repatriated at tho cost of tho Gov- 
oramont of Slauritiua to tho place of his recruitment if ho satisfies tho Agent 
appointed under section 7 of tho Act that his return to his home is desirable either 
on tho ground of tho state of his health or on the ground that the work which ho 
is required to do is unsuitable to his cap.acity or that he has been unjustly treated 
by his employer or for any other stiffioient reason. 

(9) If any emigrant at any time within tho period of two years from the date of his intro- 

duction to tho Colony satisfies tho Agent appointed under section 7 of the Act 
that ho is unable to obtain a wage which will provide tho cost of living for a man 
with a wife and threo children and also a reasonable margin for savings, sickness 
and old age, ho shall bo entitled to be repatriated at tho cost of the Government 
of JIauritius to tho place of his recruitment. 

( 10) Tho Government of Mauritius, in consultation with the Govonimont of India or the 

Agent appointed under section 7 of tho Act, shall from time to time determine 
tho amount of wage which is sufficient to meet tho requirements laid do^rn in 
clause 9 of this notification. 

( II) If at any time there is no Agent appointed under scotion 7 of the Act the Govern-- 

ment of Mauritius shall appoint a person to perform tho duties of the Agent as set 
forth in clause 8. 

(12) Tlic Government of JIauritius shall furnish such periodical reports and returns 
ns may bo required from timo to time by the Government of India in respect of 
the welfare of tho persons emigrating to tho Colony in accordance with this noti- 
fication. 


Bill March 1923. 

RESOLUTION re EMIGRATION OF UNSKILLED LABOUR TO 

IMAURITIUS. 

Mr. J. HuUali (Revenue and Agriculture Secretary) : I move, Sir : 

" That this Assembly approves tho draft notification which has been laid in draft before- 
tho Chamber spccifj-ng tho temrs and conditions on which emigration for tho purpose of un- 
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Bkillod work slinll Ijo lawful to Jlauritins, and recommends to the Governor General in Councir 
that the notification ho published in the Gar.otto of India.” 

I am sorry, Sir, that we have to ask the House to discuss this Resolution 
at such short notice, especially at a time when they have many other important- 
matters to consider. But oul- negotiations with the Mauritius Government 
continued until a few days ago, so that we could not put the Resolution before 
the House sooner. On the other hand the state of business before the House 
for the rest of the month is, I understand, so congested that it would have 
been perhaps impossible to put the Resolution before the House later in the- 
month. We have however done our best and have supplied Honourable 
Members with a full copy of the papers. 

I come now to the subject of the Resolution. So far as the composition 
of its population is concerned, jMauritius may fairly be described as an Indian 
Colony. Ho less than 70 per cent, of the population of the island consists- 
of Indians who have either emigrated from India or are the descendants of 
persons who have done so. And we may dismiss completely and immediately 
from our minds the troublesome question of equalit}^ of status. Indians 
in Slauritius have complete equality of status in every particular with all 
classes and communities in the i.sland. Mauritius is a small place, but has 
a revenue, I under.stand, of not less than 2 crores of rupees. In area it is good 
deal smaller than many a tahsil or taluka in India, and I doubt whether any- 
where in the world you could find an area of similar size, and dependent on 
a single agricultural industr}’, so rich or so prosperous. The cause of this- 
prosperity is the sugar industry, almost the sole industry of the island, and 
one that is carried on certainly with very great success and, I believe, with 
very great efficiency. But the industry is now threatened seriously by a short- 
age of labour. There are two causes of this shortage. Although the area 
under cane has increased by 20,000 acres in thC' last few years from 146,000 
to 172,000 acres, the increase of the population has been very slow. The 
causes of this are firstl_y that JIauritius suffered very severely from the epidemic 
of influenza three or four years ago and secondly that the capital and chief 
sea-port. Port Louis, is very insanitary and has a high rate of mortality. The 
number of able-bodied labourers is less by 9,000 than it was 10 or 12 years 
ago. But there is another and a more important cause of the shortage of 
labour. When I spoke about a month ago on the question of emigration to 
Ceylon, I was chaffed for having been so enthusiastic that I might have been 
speaking as a planter. If I am accused to-day of speaking with the voice 
of a planter, I can at least claim that 46 per cent, of my voice is Indian. The 
Indians who went out to Mauritius many years ago as poor labourers have 
now by thrift and conseqiient prosperity acquired no less than 46 per cent, 
of the sugar area in Mauritius and hold -this area, not as tenants of the bigger 
estates but in full proprietary right, to dispose of as they please and to do 
whatever they like with it. But, as Honourable Members will have seen 
from the papers before them, it is not merely for the planting industry that 
labour is needed. Even more it is needed, and in the forefront of the Governor’s 
proposals is a demand for labour, for large Government works, sanitary works 
and water- works, to improve the admittedly unsatisfactory health of the island 
and particularly of Port Louis. No less than one crore and 40 lakhs of rupees- 
are lying in the treasury in Mauritius because they cannot b^spent, owing to- 
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-tlie want ol labour, o)i a programme of worlcs wbicb will above all benefit 
the town of Port Louis, wbicb is very largely, I believe mostly, populated 
by Indians. 

Emigration from India to Mauritius bas a very long bistory, but we need 
not go back very far. I go back to 1910 wbcp a Committee, known as tbc 
Sanderson Committee, ajipointed to inquire into the question of emigration 
from India to tbc Protectorates and Crown Colonics, recommended that tbcrc 
should be no further emigration. It was said that tbc popidation was already 
dense ; it was said that tbc supply of agricultural labour at tbc time was suffi- 
cient and there would come a time when the Indian labouring population, 
then unwilling to work, would be forced by dire stress of circumstances to 
do so. That prophecy bas not been fulfilled. It was also said |bat ]mupcrism 
was growing in tbc island. After this on .several occasions, chiefly before 
the war, tbc Mauritius Government re-opened tbc question and asked tbc 
Government of India to resume emigration from this country. But those 
negotiations came to nothing, until in 1021, tlie Governor of Mauritius 
again opened tbc question and asked us to let him have 1 ,000 Indian labourers 
for public works and 200 artisans. We told him that a change bad come 
over our emigration law and that tbc Government of India bad no power to 
allow emigration without tbc consent of both llouscs. Wo also told him the 
points on wbicb tbc Legislature would no doubt want to be satisfied and the 
•conditions that tbc Logi.slaturc rvould probably demand if Emigration was 
to bo allowed. In every respect the wishes of tbc Government of India have 
been readily acceded to by tbc Government of Mauritius. And this has not 
been done as part of a bargain. They have )iot said to us " If we do this will 
you allow emigration 1” Tlioy have acted first and have left it to us and to 
•the Assembly to allow emigration if we please. Of the conditions wbicb 
are before tbc Assembly in the Draft Notification, several have already been 
incorporated in the law of Maflritins. They are numbers 2, 4, 6, 7, 8 and 11. 
The rest either do not require to be incorporated in tbc law or arc the result 
■of our most recent negotiations. Finally, at our invitation a deputation 
•came from Mauritius to Delhi, and bete I should like to acknowledge on behalf 
of the Government of India and, I feel sure, on behalf of tbc Standing Emigra- 
tion Committee, tbc fullness, tbc clearness and the frankness with wbicb tbey 
stated their case and supplied us with all the information that we desired. 

The Standing Committee was exercised over only one point, — as in tbc 
•case of Ceylon, tbc question of wages, but for a very different reason. Where- 
as it was thought that in Ceylon wages Avere certainly too low, there was no 
question but that in Mauritius rvages were high, very high indeed. But it 
was feared by some members of Idic Committee that to allow an influx of 
Indian labour into Mauritius would depress tbc high rates of wages already 
prevalent there. It was pointed out, on tbc other band, that we proposed, 
as we do in tbc Notification, to allow only 1,000 laboiirers to go, and that 
this small number could have no appreciable effect in depressing Avages. 

Dr. H. S. Gour (Nagpur Division ; Non-Mubamjnadan) : Wliat is the 
total number of labourers there already] 

Mr. J. Hullah : The number of labourers, I think, is about 40,OOo. 
>{Mr. J. Ch'jtiduri: “59.000.”) The agricultural population is very much 
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bigger, and my point is that tbe agricultural population has grown at the- 
expense of the labour population. It was also pointed out that the planters- 
would certainly not import more labour than they 'needed on account of the 
very. great expense of importing ; it will cost about Rs. 300 to import a single 
labourer ; if he takes h.is wife and children with hun, it will cost of course 
very much more. Moreover, under the nev/ Emigration Act and Rules, the 
Government of Mauritius will have to maintain an Emigration Commissioner 
in India and an emigration staff at very considerable expense, all of which, 
goes to swell the cost of the labourer. Thirdly, we were reminded of the 
very large scheme of improvement which I have mentioned and which the 
Government has in hand — that works that are going to cost a crore and 40' 
lakhs can obviously provide labour for 1,500 persons and indeed a very great • 
deal more. Nevertheless we negotiated in order to get and to secure a really 
sufficient wage. We had been shown a schedule of the cost of living, based 
on prices in 1921, which showed that the cost of living for a labourer, his wife 
and three children amoimted to about Rs. 38. At the same time we were 
left under the impression that the present rate of wages for day labourers was ■ 
Rs. 2 a day for a month of 26 days, — Rs. 52 a month. We were confirmed 
in this, we thought, by a telegram from the Government of Mauritius which 
was sent to us in June last yea,r in which they stated : 

“The normal rate for day labourers on estates does not now exceed Rs. 50. This Govern- 
ment is fully prepared to engage for labour at local market rates and to consider payment of 
such wages and under such conditions as the Government of India may suggest, subject to this- 
being comparable with those now paid and afforded locally.” 

The meaning and intention of that telegram is not very clear to us, but at first 
we proposed to the Mauritius Government that they should pay wages which 
would be roughly equivalent to Rs. 60 per month, and we therefore asked, 
that.they should guarantee a wage which would provide the cost of Hving accord- 
ing. to the schedule, which was then put at Rs. 38, flus a margin of Rs. 12- 
a month, in all Rs. 50, with free housing and medical attendance. Failure 
to obtain this wage was to be a condition of repatriation. Any labourer 
who within two years could show to the Protector of Emigrants, or to our 
agent when appointed, that he could not obtain this wage including this margin- 
was to be entitled to repatriation immediately. The Mauritius Government 
could not accept this proposal as it stood and replied “that they consider the 
fixed margin of 12 rupees to be excessive. 

“ This^ ” they said, 

“ would bring wages with the cost of living calculated on a liberal scale, above the actual- 
market rates, and such wages paid to newly landed immigrants would have a disturbing effect 
on all classes of labour in the island. With regard to the rate of Rs. 50 referred to in my telegram 
of the 20th of June, this referred to day labourers on estates not getting housing or medical 
attendance and is the rate paid during the crop season when wages are at their highest owing 
to the demand for labour. Even at that date lower rates were, being paid for laboiu engaged 
on roads, etc. It should be realised that rates vary considerably in and out of the crop season. 
On estates at present a labourer with family receives besides free housing and medical attendance- 
28 to 30 rupees in cash and rations.” 

So we bad another meeting of tbe Standing Emigration Committee and 
it was admitted by tbe majority that it was bardly reasonable to demand 
from tbe Mauritius Government a fixed wage uTespective of tbe cost of 
living at tbe time and one stated to bave been in force last year at tbe veiy' 
height of tbe busy season of tbe sugarcane crop. So our final proposal to- 
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the Government of Mauritius was that as the condition of repatriation there 
should he a wage equivalent to the cost of living for a man, his wife and 3 children 
phis a reasonable margin to be determined in consultation between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Go-^ ernment of Mauritius. That proposal has been accept- 
ed by the Mairritius Government and it appearc in the conditions that we have 
placed before the House. It is very liberal, I think ; if a man goes all by him- 
self and does not take his wife or any children, he will, nevertheless, get a 
wage equivalent to the cost of living for a man, a woman and three children 
plus a margin to be determined by discussion between the two Governments. 
The notification further provides that emigration to Mauritius shall be lawful 
with effect only from a date to be notified in the “ Gazette of India” by the 
Governor General in Council after the matters requiring determination imder 
■clause 10 of the notification shall first have been determined, so that if the 
Assembly passes the notification to-day, it does not mean that emigration 
begins forthwith. This Government and the Government of Mauritius have 
to discuss and settle what shall be the wage and what shall be the margin, 
and Ave ask the Assembly to leave this matter in our hands. 

I have now shown. Sir, I hope to the satisfaction of the Assembly, that 
Mauritius is a country to which we can confidently allow Indian labourers 
to go. "When they get there they Avill find themselves among thousands and 
thousands of their brethren who speak the same language as themselves. 
They will find that they are equal in status with every section of the community. 
They will find themselves getting Avages equal to what is required for the sub- 
sistence of a family of five. They Avill receive free housing and free medical 
attendance. They aaIII not be able to make contracts of service for a period 
exceeding one month, so that nothing like the indenture system can arise. 
They Avill have extraordinarily liberal conditions of repatriation. Up to 
two years a man can secure repatriation for any reasonable causQ including 
the very bbcral condition that he shall be repatriated if he cannot obtain 
Avork suitable to his capacity, and after tAvo years he has an absolute right 
to repatriation Avithout assigning any reason Avhatsoever. I have also told the 
Assembly of the readiness with Avhich the Mauritius Government have 
accepted all the terms Avhich we put before them during the course of the 
earlier negotiations and hoAA^ without bargaining they have gone ahead and 
actually embodied these conditions in their law. I think there is no real 
fear that the addition of this small number of 1,500 persons to the labour- 
ing population of Mauritius can possibly operate to depress wages, for there 
Aviil be sufficient Avork for them on the large sanitary works of improvement, 
AA'hich AA-ill benefit the Avhole island and especially the present Indian population. 
And I believe that if aa'c alloAV this small body of labourers to go to Mauritius, 
they will find themselves in a country where the conditions of life for them 
arc happier and more prosperous than anything that they ImoAv in their own. 
Sir, I commend my Resolution to the Assembly. 

Rao Bahadur T. Rangachariar (Madras City ; Hon-Muhammadan 
Urban) : Sir, I beg to move an amendment which stands in my name to the 
Resolution moved by the Honourable Mr. Hullah : 

" 'Dial for tlic original Resolution tho following do substituted : 

“ Tliis Assembly recommends to tho Governor General in Council that the consideration 
f { the draft notification specifying tho terms and conditions on -which emigration for tho purpose 
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■of unskilled work slinll be lawful to Jlawritius bo postponed pending investigation on the spot 
by an officer of tho Government of India of the probable effects of emigration of fresh labour 
into the colony on tho Indian labour population already settled there.” 

Sir, tlie Honourable Sir. Hullab, in moving Hiis Eesolution, has given 
a pretty accurate account of the conditions prevailing in Mauritius. I8 
fact, speaking once or twice before in this Assembly, I referred to Mauritius 
as a colony where conditions were quite favourable for the people who were 
already settled there. Tliere are one or two aspects of the question which 
require careful consideration at the hands of the Assembly. In the first 
place we have already got there, settled in this very small colony, which as 
has been described to us, is no bigger than a taluka or frika even in many 
parts of the country, only about 520 square miles, has a population and a very 
large population indeed of Indians, who went there as indentured immigrants 
and of whom now about 40 per cent, have become peasant proprietors of small 
quantities of land. I may mention for the information of the House that 
tliere is no land available for purchase for new goers there, imless it be that 
the ovTiers of big estates parcel out pieces and sell them. In fact the Indian 
settlers acquired property only in this way from orniers of big estates parcel- 
Ung out their estates and selling them at various prices. There is no land 
available to the Government which can be placed at the disposal of these 
new settlers there. That is one aspect of the question which has to be remem- 
bered. 

Another aspect of the question which has to be remembered is that there 
are about 50,000 Indian labourers who have to depend upon the market con- 
ditions of labour prevailing there, .lin influx, therefore, of Indian labour to 
compete with Indians already settled there is a matter which requires very 
careful consideration at the hands of the Assembly. We have not to look 
at it from the point of view merely of the new goers there. If you look 
at it only from that point of ^^ew, I have no doubt myself that these people 
will lead a better life than they do in their ovm homes. On that subject 
I have not the least doubt, because the wages in Mauritius are better than 
the wages prevailing in rural areas and slightly better than the wages prevailing 
in xirban areas ; but the question of emigration to Jlauritius stands on a new 
footing in -^dew of the past history of emi^ation to that Colony. The matter 
was thoroughly investigated b}" a Committee appointed by the Government 
of India in 1909 and in 1910 it was resolved on the report of that Committee, 
as Honourable Members will see, that emigration should not be permitted 
to i\Iauritius on the grounds, as Honourable Members will find on page 3, 
“that the Indian population there was large enough to supply all the necessary 
•demands and that a state of things was approaching in which the pressure 
of existence would compel them to do so. They also considered that, as the 
Indian population increased, and the amoimt of undeveloped land dirninished 
by the steady growth of peasant proprietorship, the openings for the immi- 
grants whose term of indenture had expired would constantly diminish, with 
tihe result that the free labour market would become overstocked.” 

That was in 1910. Immediately afterwards, in 1912, within two years, 
the Governor of that Colony tried to re-open the question more or less on 
the same grounds as are now urged for re-opening that question, namely, 
that there is a dearth of labour, that there is not so much congestion, and 
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in fact the Committee were misinformed and cainc to wrong cor 
Almost tlio identical grounds wliicli are urged now in su])}K)rt of 
emigration wore urged within two 3'ears of that Commii.tee. It is 
the conditions arc alleged to have changed after 30 or 12 years ; it. wr 
even within two years that the conditions werh changed and in fact 
Committee came to WTong conclusions, Tliat was the groxmd on w 
Governor tried to re-open the question, but both the Government 
and the Secretary of State were satisfied that they could not allow cn- 
Again, in 1915, the Governor tried to re-open the question and then Ir 
only 200 or 300 labourers at that time. The Government of India 
stood firm and said they would not allow emigration because the 
the Indian population there irould bo mischievous by the introdi 
fresh Indian labour. In fact, the Government of India have pci 
refused to grant the request for the following reasons which ITo 
Members will find at page C. I emphasise grounds 3, 4 and 5 : 

“ (3) If ncklitionnl labour is inlrodticod, tlio congCBtion in Ibo country will not 1 
by tho opening out of was to land. 

(4) Indian opinion in llauritius is opposed to ibo introdnolion of additional 1 

(5) The gain to prospective omigrantR is negligible, as high wages can bo can 
principal towns of India.” 

These are tho grounds on which the Government of India str. 
refused to re-open that question. Now the Government of the C 
1921 renewed the request by making an appeal to tho Government 0. 
which was transmitted to this Government. At that time we wcre-i 
ing the Emigration Act. Ilouournblo Members are aware of the jiolii 
vmdorlios our Emigration Acts, that assisted emigration should not be p 
unless we are satisfied that the conditions in the place where we send 01 
population are satisfactory, and that is why we took the control of 
tiou into our hands. Now Honourable Members will find that in h! 
the Government of this Colony made an offer, or rather proposed to tliis 
mont, that we should alloAv emigration for Government works, and ti 
prepared, as Houonrahlo Members ivill see, from tho telegram just 
us this morning which appears at page 21, — which is dated the 2C 
1922, they state: 

“ The nonnel rate for day labourers on estates does not now exceed Rs. CO. T1 
inont is fully prepared to engage daj' labour at local luarlcol rates and to oonsidor tlr 
of such wages and under such conditions ns the Government of India maj- suggci 
to these being comparable Avith those now paid and afforded locally.” 

So that thej’- were jtrepared to pay a little over Es. 50, Avhich was i 
prevailing normal rate. ' This tvas confirmed in their letter, dated 
August 1922 : 

“As slated in my lolegrnin of 20t.h Juno, this Government is fully prepared 
labourers at local niurkot rates and to oonsidor tho payment of such wages and v 
conditions ns tho Government of India may suggest, subjoot to thoso wages and 
being comparable with thoso obtaining looaliy,” 

That Avas in August 1922. Tho deputation left tho Colony about 
of December 1922 and arriA^ed hero in the middle of January. Tho 
tion nict ns about tho last aa'ccIc of January, and at the first mcotiu 
Committee, as Honourable Members AA'ill see at page 32, the deputation i 
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tiiis Committee : speaking in January 1923, tke deputation stated — that 
is the non-Indian portion of the deputation stated : 

“Current wages for day labour are approximately Ks. 2 per head for 26 working days.’’ 

Therefore that comes to Es. 5^ a month. Current wages, Honourable Members 
win note the language. Therefore in January, 1923, the Committee were 
informed that the current wages were Es. 2 a day : 

“ The Estate supplies quarters for married people, etc., and Government are prepared to 
pay the market rate for labour, •which is at present Es. 2 per head for efficient labour but are 
unable to offer a guarantee.” 

The two Indian members of the deputation, who are now big planters, stated, 
as Honourable Members will find at page 33 : 

“All daily labourers can get Es. 2, Es. 2/8 and Es. 3 at the present daily rates, the higher 
rate being paid at harvest time.” 

So that the lowest rate was Es. 2 

Dr. H. S. Gout : No, the lowest was Ee. 1-8. 

Rao Bahadur T. Rangachariar : The lowest for road-makiug was 
Re. 1-8. Then the secondman, the Sardar says that he had to pay labourers 
Rs. 3, Es. 4 and even Es. 5. On this information the Committee acted ; 
I think it was in the second meeting, -with due regard to the cost of h-ving 
as given to this Committee — which Honourable Members will find at page 
63 — viz., Es. 38 which includes Rs. 3 as rent for the quarters which these 
people allow — the rent of these quarters which is now Rs. 3 was only one 
rupee in 1914 for the same accommodation — a calculation was made. Now 
we argued : well, the cost of living is Rs. 38 and people have to perform a 
journey of twenty days from Calcutta as Honourable Members will remember. 
And ha'ving to go such a long distance and having regard to the wages in the 
presidency towns like Bombay, Calcutta and other places and having regard 
to the cost of living in the locality, we thought that a margin of Es. 12 for 
saving in this distant place was only proper, also having regard to the wages 
prevailing there, which was admitted, viz., that in January 1923 the current 
wages were not less than Es. 2 per diem ; therefore, taldng 25 days’ work in 
a month or Es. 50 per month a safe margin had to be allowed for the people 
who go there to make a decent living and saving. Although Honourable 
Members may be struck with the fact that these people get nearly Es. 2 a 
day, they have to remember also the cost of living in that place which is 
Rs. 38, so that only Es. 12 is left as a margin for their festivities and for old 
age and sicluiess and other things ; so that the Committee thought that if 
they fixed this condition, that is, if any labourer is unable to get this wage then 
he should be repatriated, that is how we resolved unanimously on the 30tli 
January as Honourable Members will find on page 37, it would be the proper 
course ; the permission .should be subject to the condition that if any labourer 
now imported is unable for a period of two years after landing to obtain a wage 
of Es. 2 a day which shah not include medical relief or quarters and satisfies 
our agent of this and wishes to return to India, he shall be entitled to repatria- 
tion free of charge. That was a very reasonable proposal we thought. Hon- 
ourable Members will remember that at about that time the Ceylon and hlalay 
States question came up for consideration in this Assembly and I am afraid 
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that the attitude of this Asserahl}^ in reference to tiioso colonies has influenced 
a slight backing away or back-sliding of this colony and going back upon 
the terms which they were prepared to offer at that time. Now, what, has 
happened? Those who 'formed the deputation told us in .January 1923, 
the Government told us in August 1922 and also in June 1922 that the current 
normal rate was Rs. 2 a day ; we did not want to interfere with the market 
conditions in that place by putting in 1,500 families there. Honourable 
Members will notice the proposition is to send 1,500 adults ; adults includes 
dependants and therefore you are sending 1,500 families which means nearly 
3,000 or at least 2,500 labourers ; so that you arc introducing in a place where 
there is an Indian labour population an additional labour population of 2,500, 
Therefore it will have its economic effect on the law of supply and demand. 
Honourable Members null remember that in 1921 the average rate of wages 
was Es. 82 ; in 1922 it fell to Rs. 50 ; so that the wages have alreadv shown 
a tendency to fall and we do not want to introduce another factor to put 
pressure in the labour market and make the wages go further down. There- 
fore we thought it was a very good condition to impose, so that the people 
who go there will have something to save and it will not ndvcr.sely affect the 
labour market there. That is what they sa}’’ themselves ;. they say “If you 
fix this condition it will har’e a tendency to keep the wages at that level.” 
I quite admit it. But you yourself admitted that that is the normal rate and 
therefore we are not introducing any new rate. You yourself having admitted 
that is the normal rate and that is the rate which you wore ])reparcd to offer, 
■we do not want to reduce it. Then we met a second time ; and although I 
was for taking a different course the majority of the members resolved, as 
Honourable Members will find at page 39 : — “ The remaining members con- 
sidered that the criterion for repatriation should be the cost of living, calculated 
in the manner, and on the scale .shorni by Mr. Walter, phis Rs. 12.” Very 
well, I do not object to that very much, although I was for fixing Rs. 50 per 
mensem. Now this was about the 3rd of February. On the 10th of February 
we passed our Resolution about the Ceylon and Malay Scttlemente. Of 
course, thej’- went on pressing and we went on yielding. So it was a question 
of bargain ; it depends upon who is able to stand firm. So the deputation 
perhaps thought that this Assembly was quite prepared to agree to whatever 
people from other Colonies said, and they put more pressure on us, and sub- 
sequentl}’- they began to take a different attitude. Having told us on 23rd 
January that the current rate was Rs. 2 per diem, on the 12th and llth Feb- 
ruary, Honourable Members will find we were told that the current wages 
had shown a tendency to go do-\ra. The deputation left in December, and 
met us in January. The}’" told us that the current rate was Rs. 2 per diem, 
but on the 12th and 14th of February a new tale was unfolded which 
Honourable Members will find in the telegrams at pages 26 and 27. (12th 
Februar)'" and 14th February, Nos. XV and XVI.) We see there wages are 
going do-ivn further to Rs. 32, Rs. 30 and so on. This took us aback. We 
were told that Rs. 2 was the current normal wage, and we were told -within a 
few weeks that the wages are showing a tendenc}’- to go down. I for my part 
am afraid that this negotiation itself for importing fresh labour after so many 
years’ cessation is having its effect on the labour market there. I am afraid 
pressure is being put on the labour market there on the ground that new labour 
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IS coming there, and if the statements contained in the telegrams of the 12th 
and 14th February arc correct, then that shows clearly that the tendency 
for the wages to go do^^•n is due to some extraordinary cause. It went down 
from Es. 82 to.Rs. 50 between 1921 and 1922, and*again it went down from 
Es. 50 to Es. 38 which is the*cost of living, and before we send our people 
there and place the people who are already there in a difficult position by adding 
this additional labour in the market there, the matter .should require some 
-consideration ; it is true we are perfectly satisfied with the political con- 
-ditions — the qualifications are equal— Honourable Members will see that no 
Indian has sought a place in the Legislative Council there because of their 
apathy, because of the nature of the population who are mostly coolies who 
went there. Although the Indian voter’s list is 2,600 strong, out of about 
8,000, no Indian was elected and only 2 Indians are nominated, and no Indian 
has been elected to the Council although there is nothing to prevent them 
from standing for election. All this is b)"^ the way. How one Committee 
has alread)’ said that we will be affecting the Indian ‘who are already there, 
and so far as the Indian population is concerned, we have no definite data 
to go by. The Indian population there did not like any new immigration ; 
in fact there was a conference held there and only 2 Indians of those who 
.are present, said that they did not like any new immigration. There is a 
queer reference to it in the Government’s letter that the Indians are anxious 
to keep the wages high. Now wliat is the meaning of this reference in the 
■Government’s letter that the Indians are anxious to keep the wage high. 

Mr. J. Hullab : Did the Honourable Jlember .sa)>- there were only two 
Indians at that meeting? 

Rao Bahadur T. Rangacliariar : I did not say that. 

Mr. J. Hullah : I am sorry ; tlien I misunderstood. 

Rao Bahadur T. Rangachariar : Two Indians accompanied the 
Deputation but they were planters, big planters as I have already said. MTiat 
we are now concerned with is to find out how the small proprietors there will 
receive this and what effect this new addition to the labour market will have 
upon the large labour population who have to depend upon labour alone. 
This will have to be carefully investigated, and therefore I suggest that we 
may allow this emigration provided we are satisfied that we do not affect 
the population there materially. We do not want a guarantee that they should 
get this rate of wages there. What we want is a guarantee that they should 
get a margin of Es. 12 over the cost of living, — that is as per schedule, which 
they themselves have furnished. But that they are not willing to undertake, 
'They want to take advantage of the fact that wages are going down and this I 
think you should not allow to take place without a fresh inquiry by a respon- 
sible officer of the Government of India on the spot. Because real Indian 
•opinion on the part of the labour jjopulation has not found any facility to come 
here and represent their side of the question. And, moreover, one or two 
Indians coming over here will not be able to give us that impression which 
.an examination on the spot will disclose. There is a great deal therefore 
in allowing this matter to lie over. After all, it is now over 13 years since 
emigration was stopped and the matter was said to be urgent from 1921, so 
rbhat a few months’ delay will not in any way affect the question. On the 
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other hand, we will be able to consider tliis question with our eyes open aft 
a report from a responsible officer of the Government of India. TJierefoi 
I think that, having reg?,rd to this sudden fall in wages, from Rs. 82 in 1 9: 
to Rs. 50 in 1922, in January 1923, and all of a sudden to Rs, 35 or Rs, I 
in February, and whereas wc have to pay higher wages, they show a tendeni 
to rise here, there is not that fall, my own fear is that this very negotiati( 
going on for the last two or three months or six months has had this effc 
and this is being used as a lever to force the Indian population there to accej 
smaller wages than they have hitherto been getting. That is my fear ar 
reading of the situation. I therefore submit, »Sir, that there should be £ 
investigation of this part of the question. While I am in entire agrcemei 
with regard to the other matters mentioned by the Honourable Ulr. Hulla 
there is nothing lost by leaving this notification to stand over till an invest 
gation has been made. I move my amendment. Sir. 

The Honourable Mr. B. N. Sarma (Revenue and Agriculture Member) 
Before I proceed to the main question that has been argued with much abilit 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. Rangachariar, I will make a few preliminai 
remarks. I do not think it is necessary for me to enter into any full discussio 
because we are all agreed that, so far as the past history of this Colony is coi 
earned, it has been very satisfactory. It is satisfactory, I say, for this reosoi 
that those who have settled down there have been able to acquire considorab] 
property and a rate of wage which compares very favourably with that pr( 
vailing in other parts of this coimtr}’ as well as in other Colonies a wage highc 
j, than a living wage, taking the low standard int 

consideration. If a Colony can make labourei 
peasant proprietors, if it can give guarantees of ample food and clothing an 
also afford us a practical assurance that in a short time they would be abl 
to become peasant proprietors in their own turn, I think it cannot but b 
said that the past history is a satisfactory one. But I do not thinlc it is neces 
sary to labour the point because the issue is somewhat differently put. Ther 
are no racial discriminations, there are no constitutional differentiations 
The real point is. is there any need for labour in that Colony? ■ Are labourer 
being demanded or being asked for, in order to depress the wage there or t( 
satisfy the absolute imperative needs of the Colony which cannot be met wit! 
the assistance of the existing labour population? And what will be the resul 
O- our denying the assistance which is demanded by the Colon}-? I" agree 
that the Government of India on previous occasions, accepting the recommenda 
tions of the Sanderson Committee, were unable to see their way to sending 
labourers to Mauritius. But the Government of India as well as the Com- 
mittee have fully examined again the question as to what the existing con- 
ditions are in order to see whether there is any demand for new labour or whethei 
this demand is put forward only to depress the labour conditions in Mauritius 
and they have come to the conclusion that more labourers are needed for 
the purposes of that Colony. It has been proved to us — and Honourable 
Members will see that — ^that the area under sugarcane cultivation has gone 
up between the years 1911 and 1922 and that the number of labourers who 
are available for the sugarcane cultivation has been reduced. It has been 
said that at least one labourer would be required for 3 acres. There are at 
present 162,000 acres tmder cultivation. 54,000 labourers are therefore said 
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-fco be the proper requisite for getting tbe best out of those 162,' 
for getting tbe proper yield and for proper cultivation, -wbereas ■ 
of labourers has been reduced by about 9,000 as between 1911 
That is, there were more labourers available in 1911 for the culti 
smaller area and the Co umittee was satisfied therefore that a lar 
is required to carry on efficiently the sugarcane cultivation which 
staple crop of that Colony. Honourable Members might ask why 
of male labourers should have been reduced as between 1911 and 
Teason is simple. A number of the old indentured labourers L 
ordinary course of nature disappeared from the scene of their lal 
number of adult labourers therefore has been reduced considera 
■of them have also taken to other occupations and the net result 
number of labourers between the ages of 20 and 49 is at present * 
mnd the members in charge of the agricultural department frorr 
have told us that about 54,000 would be the proper number for ti 
cultivation of that area, but I shall not labour this point furtl 
■were one or two reasons which induced the Government of Indi 
.committee to consider that there was a real need for labour. Larg 
works have to be undertaken. A sum of 1 crore 40 lakhs which i 
for public works including irrigation works has to be spent, and it 
to be spent over a period of ten years, it has been proved that t 
labour population is inadequate to carry on efficiently even the p 
under sugarcane cultivation. Therefore it another additional 6( 
acres of waste land are to be brought under cultivation and if t 
works are to be undertaken, the existing labour population word 
be inadequate, inadequate as it is considered even for present purj 
main point that was urged was that the new labourers might take 
mouth of the existing labour population their bread, may compete 
.and consequently depress ^e labour market. We feel that there 
such danger whatsoever because the men that are to go from here 
be engaged on the same work, except that they would be free to dc 
liked, but have got new work allotted for them and consequen 
same quantity of work an additional number would not compe 
therefore felt that there was no danger whatever in allowing a sm 
to go from India. What would be the result of our refusing to g: 
ance that is so sorely needed by the colony. I think the efiect: 
disastrous from the point of view of the Indians themselves who 
-there. It may be that the ignorant labour population may gr 
may be so. I am not stating that it is so. Let us take a long vie 
und consider as to whether it would not be to the advantage of t 
Blauritius Indian population to enable them to live under healthier 
to enable public works to be built when the money is there, to brin 
-under cultivation which would be shared by them and possibly 1 
-emigrants from India and consequently the Government have h 
■Committee have felt int he earlier stages that they would be doin 
thing to assist the colony by the supply of a small labour fqrce am 
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lor different terms than those proposed in this notification. Honourahle- 
hicmhers will remember that we are no longer dealing with an indenture- 
system. If we could guarantee the labourers that go from here to the Govern- 
ment then a different set of considerations wquld arise. The Government 
could say, w’C will pay the 4.5, or 50 or 60 rupees per labourer and we can fix 
him by means of a contract. But we have deliberately set our face against 
the continuance of the indenture system. The labourer is now a free raan.- 
Wlien he lands there he can work under the Government or under a planter- 
or cam his living in any way he likes. There is nothing to tie him down to- 
Government work or to work for a planter. Consequently, it will not be- 
possible for this House or for the Government of India to fix any rate of wage 
which must be guaranteed over a period of years. Honourable Members 
will sec the difficulty under which we have to work the new system. That 
being so, we have to satisfy ourselves whether when these 1,500 men go there 
they will really be confronted with a situation in which they would not only 
be unable to seek their living on proper lines but would be compelled to accept 
such a low wage as would really handicap them. The only way out was to- 
stipulate with the hlauritius Government that they would repatriate uncon- 
ditionally any labourer whenever sucli a state of things obtains in that colony 
as would compel a labourer to work without getting a living wage with some- 
rea.sonable margin. Tlie only way out therefore was to provide a repatriation 
clau.se under which this would be guaranteed to the labourer who goes from 
hero, and such a repatriation clause has been provided for. At the end of 
two years a labourer will be entitled to demand repatriation, whether he can. 
earn a living wage pltis a reasonable margin or not. And further, before the 
end of the two years if he can satisfy our agent .whom we hope to employ 
there that he cannot earn a living wage •plus a reasonable margin, then also- 
he would be entitled to be repatriated at the expen^g of the Colony. I suggest 
to the House that that is a very reasonable position, while the fixation of a 
definite sum, such as Rs. 12, would not be quite the best thing to do, espe- 
cially .since wc have to deal in this Assembly with broad principles and not 
details. Honouraide Members will understand that we have to determine 
the principles here and leave the working out of the details to the Executive 
Government. .And any principle which we may apply to this case would 
ordinarily be applicable to the other Colonies also. We cannot fix as a Legis- 
lature Rs. 12 in the case of Mauritius, Rs. 5 in the case of Ceylon, Rs. 3 in the: 
case of the Straits .Settlements and Rs. d in the case of Fiji — I am only giving 
hyjiothctical figures. What we can insist on is a living wage plus a reasonable- 
margin and here I think the Committee have done as much as they could in 
asking for a living wage not only for the man himself but sufficient for a wdfe 
and three children besides. That is a new principle and a principle I think 
which would help the labourer con.siderably in his struggle in this as well as 
in other Colonies, and I would draw the attention of the House to the supreme 
importance of the acceptance of this principle as a line of policy wdiich we 
are initiating for the first lime in dealing with Mauritius. 

Nov,', coining to the que.stion whether the negotiations which have been 
taking place here have not really depressed the labour market there and are 
not c.alculatcd to dejue.ss the market further, and whether the reason for the 
Colonial Government stating that they would not be able to agree to Rs. 12 
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wage is the one suggested by the Honourable Mr. Eangachariar, we shall 
have to take two or three points into consideration. 

We have been told by Mr. Walter and the other Members as well as by 
the Indians who came here that the Avages fluctuate remarkably in that Colony 
in the busy season and in the busier season. The fluctuation is between 
Ee. li and Es. 3|- and even Es. 4. At the time when the Colonial Govern- 
ment addressed us, it was about Es. 50, and we were told that the cost of living 
as then computed in 1921, was Es. 38-8. AVe have asked the Colonial Govern-’ 
ment as to what this means as to what the state of prices is at the present moment 
and we ha^m got information to show that during this period there has been 
a fall in prices to the extent of about Es. 10 — ^that between 1921, when 
it was stated that it was Es. 38-8 and the period we are now thinking of, 
that is at the present moment, the cost of living of a man, woman and three 
children, we are told noAV, has fallen from Es. 38-8 to Es. 28-8. That accounts 
really .... 

Rao Bahadur T. Eangachariar : May I draw the Honourable Member’s 
attention to page 51, the fact is, the note is added on the 20th February, 1923, 
to the table, — page 51, at the bottom, the note added on the 20th February ? 
This explanation is only added after the meetings were over. 

The Honourable Mr. B. N. Sarma : I was anxious to knoAv as to what 
these fluctuations mean, and before I came to this House I wanted the Col- 
onial Government to supply me with figures showing what the actual cost of 
liA’^ing is at the present moment because I wanted to be satisfied as to why 
it was that they stated that the wages obtaining in the market at that time 
were about Es. 30 or Es. 32, and in answer to my query the Mauritius Govern- 
ment has kindly supplied us with information which would show that this 

fall in prices has been due to (An Honourable Member : “ Since when ?”) 

The papers were put up to me yesterday ; I think Mr. Hullah obtained the 
information only very recently, it must have been two or three days ago. I 
think it was after those papers were printed off, — that is the reason I had this 
information given to me last evening ; and I am mentioning them to show 
that the Colonial Government have not assumed an unreasonable attitude 
in the matter and that the effect of the discussions on the Ceylon question 
were not really the factor which influenced or could have influenced the attitude 
of the Colonial Government in this respect. Honourable Members will find 
at page 53, that there is a fall of nearly Es. 5 in the price of rice — it is no wonder — 
what Mr. AValter gave us was the prices in 1921, and Honourable Members 
will realize that there has been a considerable fall in the price of rice since 
1921 ; so then we were proceeding on the basis of the 1921 prices, and we are 
now proceeding on the basis of the 1923 prices ; there has been a faU of Es. 5 
there, a fall in the price of dhal of about Ee. If ; I need not go into ml the 
details, the total works out at Es. 10 less, so the cost of living for a family is 
Es. 28-8 as against Es. 38-8. That accounts really for the Colonial Govern- 
ment being cautious in their attitude as regards the fixation of a specific sum 
which must be guaranteed as a condition of repatriation. They are willing 
to accept the principle, and we can proceed only on general principles, so 
long as we are satisfied that the acceptance of the principle, if translated into 
action, is not Likely to prejudice either the existing labour population in Mauri- 
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this or the man that goes from here. There is one point, Sir, I would aslc the 
attention of the House to, and that is this. 'Wliat we are now dealing with 
is the question of minimum' and not the question of maximum or the question 
of the wage which would, be earned by the labourer hereafter in Mauritius. 
The minimum was Ee. li as Honourable hlembers will notice. The maximum 
was Es. or Es. 4. That is, when there is the stress, when there is demand 
for labour, labour is able to dictate a higher wage and it gets it. It will be 
able to do so exactly in the same way hereafter also, because there is nothing 
to prevent the labourers, either now there or those who will be going there 
hereafter, from dictating the wage on which alone they would work provided 
we do not over-stock the labour market. But wo have already tried to show 
that we are not likely to over-stock the labour market, because if the Slauri- 
tius Government are going to undertake the new works costing Es. 140 lakhs, 
if they are going, by means of irrigation .works, to bring in another 50,000 
acres of waste under sugarcane cultivation surely it follows necessarily that 
these men, small as they are, only 1,500 Avould not be able to do cvm the 
new work that lies before them. Therefore, the labour market would be 
exactly in the same position, it will perhaps be in a bettor position, by reason 
of the new works Avhich are contemplated by the Colonial Government. I 
would therefore put it to the House that the conditions that are adumbrated 
are likely to improve the condition of the existing labourers and the labourers 
that are going fi'om here, and that Avhat we have to see is that the labour market 
is not over-stocked. Then, if we cannot fix a wage because we cannot guarantee 
that these labourers would work only for the Government or would work for 
the planters, what is the other course open to this House and to the Govern- 
ment ? The proAusion of a minimiim, the non-receipt of which would entitle 
them to repatriation. The only point, then, before the House is whether 
it ought to be Es. 12, or Es. 10 or some indefinite sum which is to be fixed 
by the Government ; it may be in excess of 12, it may be .mailer than 12, 
but it will be some sum which ought to be determined in relation to some 
accepted principles. If the Government of India find that it should be more 
than Es. 12 and the Mauritius GoA-'ernmentarenot going to accept it, then 
no emigrants will go from liere. I am not suggesting that there is that possi- 
bility or probability. All that I am saying is that we shall haAm to accept 
the margin as a margin for what? — for sickness and for old age and such other 
things. We shall, therefore, have to proceed upon some data, some scientific 
data, which would give us on an insurance basis the amount that would be 
required in the case of these laboiirers as a proAusion for sickness, old age and 
other contingencies. The GoA’-ernment of Mauritius or the agent of the Govern- 
ment of India would communicate to us, what the margin o\ight to be, and 
it would be determined between the Mauritius GoA’ernment and- the Govem- 
mentSf India. It is impossible for us as a House to determine what the 
margin should be. Honourable Members will also see that this has a A-ery 
great bearing upon the determination of the margin with reference to A-arious 
other colonies also. MTiat is the ground upon which this Es. 12 has been 
asked for ? This Es. 12 has been asked for because Es. 38 Avas the liAung 
Avage and Es. 50 was the wage of the labourer at that particular moment. 
Therefore, Honourable Members said that Es. 12 shall be the reasonable margin. 
But it may not be a reasonable wage, reasonable margin, supposing insurance 
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money for sickness and old age kappens to be a larger sum ba^dng regard 
to the fall in the living wage. 

My position really is that the question of a margin shoidd be determined 
by some scientific principles. * I will not say there is .anything very scientific 
in this matter, but I mean some basic principles of action which would be 
applicable to aU colonies alike, and that the House would be doing the right 
thing if on a matter of that kind they left the margin to the Government 
to settle. It is always open to this House if the Executive do not exercise 
■their discretion correctly, to take the necessary measures for the purpose 
■of preventing any e^dl which may be growing up. After all I would suggest 
“that the cost to the Government of Mauritius of employing an agency and of 
taking these 1,500 men will be a very large sum. They are not likely to pay 
■as much as 150 or 200 rupees per labourer unless they are really wanted there. 
That is a point I would like to press upon the House. The Mauritius Govern- 
ment is not likely to spend Es. 200 or 250 per labourer at the risk of having 
to repatriate them at their own cost within two years, and certainly after 
two years, unless there is real work which has to be given to them the moment 
-they go there. And if there is new work to be given to them, I would suggest 
to the House that there is no danger whatsoever of the labour market being 
depressed by this small number being allowed to go there. What is the 
Government Officer going to report on at the present moment ? It is only 
•experience that will tell us whether our expectations are going to be realised 
•or not. If the fluctuations in the market price of labour are as wide as a rupee 
.and a half and three and a half rupees, a few months’ stay in the island would 
not enable him to tell us what it is going to be. Therefore the Committee 
fixed on the small number of 1,500 and that only for one year in order to watch 
the effect of the new immigration upon the existing local market. They have 
•deliberately given to the Mauritius Government only a small number with 
a vieWgto watching the effect on the labour market there before a larger number 
is sent of the 7,000 men that were asked for. Government are as anxious 
as any Member in this House to see that the Indian population there is not 
■prejudiced. We do not want to get rid of labourers from here. That is not 
in the slightest degree the “nlsh of the Government or of any Member of this 
House. We want to safeguard the interests of the existing population of 
Mauritius, which may be truly said to be an Indian colony, and we feel that 
it would be prejudicing the interests of that colony if we did not supply the 
small number which that Government has been asking for continuously for 
the last many years. 1.500 is not a large number. The effect thereof will 
be watched ^vith care by the Government and, as already stated, we are not 
going to agree to a single laboiu'er leaving the shores of India until we are 
satisfied that the wage he would be able to get is a fair wage. All that we 
are asking is that this House should accept the principle and leave the working 
•out of these principles to the Executive Government, and having regard to 
the observations made in this House, the Government would endeavour 
their level best to ascertain the conditions in Mauritius before thej* took 
action. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat (Bombay Central Dmsion : Mon-Muhammadan Rural) : 
How ? 
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The Honourable Mr. B. N. Sarnia ; How ? By mcniiH of such infjuirio.'i 
as may be possible. It may be that if on Inrtlicr inquiry wo feel it is necessary 
we may have to send an oibccv. I am not going (o say that the. Government 
will not find on further examination that it. is no.cc.“.sary that they should 
know the exact state of things. All that I am asking is that we slionld not 
be bound down to a particular policy. Wo. have got t he inlerest.s of 1 he lahour- 
iug population at heart and if we. arc not snti.sflod witli tliese wide fbirtua- 
tions, we shall ourselves embark upon an examination of the qne.stion by 
sending such officers as we desire to .sec that neither the. new immigrant.s nor 
the existing labouring force is prejudiced by any action that this House may 
leave it to tlic Government to decide*. The reason why we have been obliged • 
to place this question before this llonso at snch short notice is that we may 
not have an opportunity in the near future of asking tlie House to agree to 
this notification, and it may be a very long time before wc might he able to 
do so. It is undesirable, especially having regard to the fact llial we slialF 
have to postpone indefinitely the. execution of public works in Mntiritius. 
which would lie very helpful to the Colony, to delay, if delay can la* avoided ;. 
but Honourable Jilcmbcrs may rest assured limt we will not hurry in this 
matter so as to prejudice the interests of Indians already in that Colony. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“ This Assembly approves the draft notification which ha« been laid in draft before the 
Chamber spocityinj! the terms and conditions on which emijtratinn for the purpo.io of iin«kitlecl 
work shall bo lawful to Mauritius and reeommends to tbo Governor General in Council that 
the notification he published in the Onr.elle of India.” 

The motion was adopted. 


16th Fchrmry 1023. 

RESOLUTION re ADOPTION OF A POLICY OF PROTECTION. 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas (Bomba)' City^: Non-Muhammadan Urban) ; 
Sir, I rise to move the Resolution that stands in my name on the agenda 
paper. It runs thus : 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that a imlicy of Protec- 
tion bo adopted as the one beat .suited to tbo interests of India, its application being regulated 
from time to time by such discrimination ns may bo considered necessary by the Government 
of India with the consent and approval of Iho Indian LcgiBlaturo," 

I need scarcely say, Sir, that this is one of the most momentous questious- 
that have come before this House for obtaining the decision of the House 
upon. The decision that the House will give on this most vital question will, 
I need scarcely say, affect the future of India. This question has been before 
the Indian public ever since the advent of British rule in India and the House 
is also aware that respected Indian publicists, most of whom have now passed 
away and some of whom are still with us, have spoken in clear and unmistake- 
able terms as to the policy that India should adopt on this question. Un- 
fortunately, situated as we were in those days, neither the opinion of Indian 
leaders or the Indian public, nor tbe opinion of the Government of India, 
‘even as it was then constituted, were paid attention to by those who were 
in' autliority in England. The fiscal policy for this country was dictated not 
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by the Government of India in this country nor by the people of this country 
as represented in the Legislatures of this country but by the Secretary of 
State, and that, not even in the interests of this cguntry but in other interests.. 
Ever since the inception of British rule in this country leader after leader- 
lias spoken unmistakeably on the question of India having the right to decide 
its own fiscal policy and most of the Indian leaders have condemned the policy 
of free trade forced on this country, a policy which was dictated by interests- 
bther than our own. You find, for instance, Mr. Gokhale calling the fiscal 
policy that was forced on this country “ the darkest spot in the administra- 
tion of India.” You find men like Eomesh Chunder Dutt condemning the 
policy which was largely in the interests of other countries than India. You 
find men like Banade condemning the policy of forcing free trade on this 
coimtry which brought about the economic poverty and the misery of the 
masses of this country. Time after time, not only outside the Legislatures, 
but even in the Legislatures the question was brought forward by Indian 
Members of the Councils asking for a voice on the part of the Government- 
of India and the Indian Legislature in the determination of the policy that 
was best suited to this count^)^ Unfortunately for this country the cry 
of the Indian leaders — and if I may add also, of the Government of India 
— was a cry in the wilderness. You ivill remember, Sir, and I am sure this 
House will remember that even in the earlier periods when the struggle between 
this country and Lancashire was goirg on in the Legislature itself. Members 
of the Government of India openly declared that the policy which was being- 
forced on this country was not at all in the interests of this country and we 
were unfortunate enough to be compellell to continue a policy which was not 
of our seeking, which was not in our interest, but which was forced on us- 
by other interests. Finally the cry of the Indian Legislatures and of the people 
of India culminated in the appointment of the Industrial Commission to 
find out whether or not there were possibilities in the country for industrial 
development. Even then, as the power to dictate the policy was in the hands- 
of the Secretary of State and not vdth the Government of India, the question 
of the fiscal policy best suited to this countr)- was precluded from the delibe- 
rations of the Industrial Commission. Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
then instituted an inquiry into the political problem in India and we find in 
their Report that it is clearly stated that they believed that one of the greatest 
grievances of India was that they had no voice in determining their fiscal 
policy and that they were forced to adopt a policy which was not in their 
interests. As a result of the inquiry instituted by the late Secretary of State- 
and Lord Chelmsford and as a result of their deliberations the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee made a recommendation in which it clearly stated that- 
in future, after the introduction of the Reform Act of 1919, all questions of 
fiscal policy should be determined by the Government of India in consulta- 
tion with the Indian Legislature ; and in cases where the Government of India 
and the Indian Legislature were in agreement the Secretary should cease to- 
interfere. It was in accordance with this recommendation that the demand 
for an inquiry into the best poficy suitable for this country was renewed here 
and ultimately a Commission was appointed to conduct that inquiry. We 
are here to-day to discuss the recommendations made by that Commission 
and to decide as to whether we should adopt the recommendations made- 
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unanimously by tbe Commission or wlietber we sboulcl continue to bless the 
policy wMcb bas brought about serious consequences in tins country, which 
has brought about a state of economic dependence incomparable in the annals 
of the history of the world. India had once the reputation of being one of 
the richest countries in the world. To-day, as the House Imows, it has 
the reputation of being one of the poorest countries in the world. Its depend- 
ence to-day is almost entirely, on land ; and in years of famine especially, 
one feels in the words of Lord Gurzon that “ the resisting power of the people 
is practically nil.” The Tiscal Commission has made recommendations. 
I do not want to go for the moment into the differences that exist between the 
Eeport that is signed by all the members of the Commission and the views 
laid down in the note of dissent that has been recorded by the minority. 
Because, although one feels that there are some points on which a difference 
exists it cannot be denied andl am sure my Honourable colleagues on the 
Fiscal Commission here will bear me out when I say that so far as the funda- 
mental question is concerned the Commission has come to a unanimous con- 
clusion. I may also be permitted to say that in my opinion a few of my 
colleagues started with a bias in favour of a policy of free trade and after the 
examination of witnesses, after a perusal of the written evidence that was 
submitted to us, and after the deliberations that were carried on in our meet- 
ings, they came to the conclusion that, all said and done, the policy of protec- 
tion was best suited to the interests of this country. It is to the credit, I 
think, of the Members of this House that even on this Commission, where 
members of both the Indian community and the European community worked 
together, not much difficulty was felt in deliberating, this question of vital 
importance, round which so many controversies have raged in the past' and 
that so far as the fundamental conclusion is concerned we were practically 
unanimous. The Commission has recommended that the policy of protec- 
tion is best suited for this country and that this policy of protection should 
be applied with di.scrimination. Tlie Commission examined the economic 
situation that exists in this country. The Commission found that the depend- 
ence of the mass of the people was too nmch on land. The Commission 
found also that the argument that if India went in for industrial development, 
it would be at the cost of agriculture, had no force in it, because the popula- 
tion that could be drawn for the purpose of industrial development assuming 
even that industrialisation went on at a very rapid pace, would not be so 
large as to affect the work of the agricultural population in any way, that 
•considering that more men were now engaged in agriculture than it was neces- 
sary or wise for them to do, it would be a help to the agricultural population 
if members of their families devoted themselves to the work of industrial 
development in this country. Not only that. But the Commission also 
found that if a policy of protection were adopted, and if as a result of it the 
wealth that is now drawn awa)’’ from the coimtry would remain in the country, 
the country would bo the richer for that, the countr}^ would then have better 
resouices at its disposal to be used towards the furtherance of the irrigation 
policy which would ultimately go to increase the prosperity of the agricul- 
tural population. Incidentally the Commission foimd also that, apart from 
being a hindrance to the agricultural population, a policy of industrialisa- 
tion would go a great way in placing at the disposal of the country resources 
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whicli could be used for the furtherance of the agricultural policy of this 
count ry ; for, the object of the policy of protection and thereby encouraging 
industries in this country is mainly to keei) the wealth of the country in the 
country itself. The wealth that is now being drawn away from the country 
by the necessity of importing from foreign coimtries manufactured articles 
and exporting from liere raw materials which could be very well used for 
producing manufactured articles at much cheaper rates if a policy of industri- 
alisation was adopted will remain in the country which would be the richer for 
that. At present what hap])ens is that most of our manufactured articles 
are imported from foreign countries. iWany of these articles are produced 
out of the raw materials that are exported from this country. The raw 
materials arc the real wealth of the countr}*, but the use of this real wealth 
of the country is made not by this country but by other countries, for these 
raw materials are sent back to this country in another .shape ; only the country 
has to pay a much larger price for these articles than the price the country 
received for the raw materials out of which those articles were manufactured 
and sent here. If we could by adopting a policy of reasoned protection en- 
courage the industrial development of this country, we could make use of 
these raw materials here so as to save us all extra cost that we pay for the 
manufactured articles that arc imported. We found that the only remedy 
for solving the economic probleu; of this cmmtiy was to go in for a bold policy 
of industrialisation so as to l:eop the wealth of the country in the country 
itself and not to allow foreign countries to talce the benefit of the abundance 
of raw materials and other conditions that are favourable to industrialisation 
which exist in this country. It is a fact, Sir, that India possesses a natural 
genius for industrial development, for, all those who have studied the ancient 
history of thi.s country know full well that this country had never depended 
entirely on agriculture, that there were times when the industries of this 
coimtry ijrospered, that there were times when the articles manufactured 
in this couutr}' were not only used by this country itself but were even exported 
outside this country. I admit that the invention of machinery was probably 
the first reason that hurt our trade outside this country, but to say that 
this country does not possess an industrial genius, which is the sine qua non 
of industrial development, is to show a comidete ign'orance of the facts of 
history. That this country possesses a natural industrial genius, and that 
it is rich in raw materials and other natural resources cannot be denied by 
any one who has studied even the Report of the Industrial Commission. That 
the country has also a large labour supply is a fact which is beyond question. 
As a matter of fact, I feel that it contains such a large labour supply that 
even if the attention of a fraction of our population was diverted by a policy 
of industrialisation to work in factories, it would bring about very good 
results indeed. 

Another argument that has very often been used is that the capital of 
this country is shy. Row I admit that to a certain extent that argument 
does hold water. But why has the capital of this country been shy ? Honoiu- 
able Members will realise that the capital of this country has been shy not 
because that the xreople were not willing to invest in industrial enterprises, 
but because they had no confidence in the policy of the powers that be, because 
the policy that they dictated was not in the best interests of this country 
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bnt it was in tl\e interests of otlier countries, .lust consider for a mom cut 
wliat tlie situation \vas wlien a natural protection was afforded during the 
war. Was tbe capital of the country then shy ? Has it not been the ex- 
perience of all of us that iii those days when an opportunity was offered by 
•a natural protection given to this country by the war that capital could easily 
flow wherever there was need for starting industrial concerns ? And if a 
.stable policy and a more steady policy in the interests of this country were 
decided upon by the Government of this country, then I have not the slightest 
doubt in my mind, and I am sure Honourable Jlembers will have no doubt 
whatsoever, that it will not be a. difficult ])roposition to induce the people 
of this country to allow their capital to flow for the pvirposc of promoting 
industrial concerns. But apart horn, that, I am not one of those who shut 
■out the possibilities of allowing foreign capital in this country for the purpose 
of helping the industries of tins country. Under certain limitations imposed 
-as a consequence of the concessions made in their favour by^ a tariff protec- 
tion and other forms of protection, I should certainly welcome foreign capital 
to flow into this country for the purpose of building up the industries of this 
■country. But I repeat that I would allow it only under certain limitations 
imposed by Government. So far as the question of concessions, licences, 
monopolies, contracts is concerned, the Government themselves have declared 
the policy of imposing certain limitations on foreign capital. I shall go a 
step further and impose those limitations even in the case of industries which 
ure started and which are given tariff protection. But that is a matter of 
•detail. My point is that every possible advantage that a country can possess 
for the purpose of industrial development exists in this country. All that 
is heeded is to give an impetus by means of a policy of protection which will 
stimulate the people of this country to go in more and more for industry to 
the ultimate advantage of this country itself. Now, we have, therefore, 
recommended a policy of protection to be adopted by this country. But 
we were not blind to the dangers that necessarily accompany the adoption 
■of such a polic3^ We had the opportunity to see that no coimtry that can 
boast to-day of having industrially advanced has reached its present stage 
without at one time or another of its industrial development adopting a policy 
■of protection. Look at Germany, look at America. We do not want to 
■copy the example' of the United States of America. The tariffs are too high 
there, I admit. But look at Germany. Look at England itself, which has 
risen from a policy of protection to be a free trade country when it was able 
to stand on its own legs and hold its own against other countries. But, even 
to-da}', those of us that have read the discussions in the House of Commons 
■on the safeguarding of Industries Act and the debate on the dye-stuflt question, 
know full well that the polic}’’ of protection is still being resorted to by England 
where its interests conflict with the interests of other nations. Take the 
■exiample of Japan. Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford pointed out in their 
report that India always holds iip the example of Japan, which, in our omi 
times and having started on its industrial development long after we establish- 
ed our factories here, has reached a stage of industrial development by which 
it holds its own against other nations of the world. What is that due to ? 
A policy of protection. A policy in which the Government and the people 
combine for the furtherarree of the interests of their country. AVe have then 
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the example of other countries none of whicli lias reached its present stage. of 
industrial development without having resorted to the policy of protection 
at one time or another of its industrial development. But, as I said, we 
were alive to the dangers that would naturally rftcompany the adoption of 
such a policy and therefore we have ])rovided safeguards in our recommenda- 
tions which would minimise those dangers. For one has got to remember 
this, that, if this country after a period of continuance of the' policy of free 
trade which has rendered it helpless and incomparably poor and miserable, 
if it adopted a policy of protection with a view to rapid industrialisation, 
^ilthough the ultimate gain to the country would be certain, the period of 
transition would be fraught with great dangers to this country, if proper 
. -safeguards were not provided in the recommendations of the Fiscal Commis- 
sion. What would be the danger ? The danger would be that it would 
xinnecessarih' raise the prices of articles of the necessities of life which ought 
to be made available to our poor countrj’incn at as cheap a rate as possible. 
Now, I admit that there is great force in this argument, and it is because 
T admit- that, that, I think, the Fiscal Commission has provided safeguards 
against it. Take our ])rescnt revenue tariff. No one who knows anything 
about the present revenue tariff can dciyy that the tariff* rates are not quite 
low. that the necessity of larger revenues for meeting the heavy military 
expenditure of the country has forced the hands of the Government to resort 
to high revenue tariff’s which do tell, I admit, on the pockets of the poor 
people of the couutry. But what an unscientific and arbitrary system of 
revenue tariff* you have at the present moment. If you can adopt a i^olicy 
of protection and replace this present arbitrary unscientific system by a 
scientific tariff system which would bring into the coffers of Government the 
revenues that they require for their legitimate pur])oses and at the same time 
go a great way in helping the industries of this country, then, it seems to 
Tiie that it would be futile to deny that that policy should be acceptable to the 
Government and the jjcople of this country. I hold that, if jmoper discrimi- 
nation in the -selection of industries were exercised, if proper discrimination 
was exercised in considering the claims of each industry by means of establish- 
ing a Tariff* Board, as recommended unanimously’’ by the Fiscal Commission, 
it would not be difficult to evolve a policy of protection with discrimination 
which would bring about prosperous results for this country, reducing to 
the minimum the burden that in the transitional period the people might 
have to bear as a result of the adoption of that policy. No one denies that 
in order to rise from the position of helpless dependence on other countries 
for manufactured articles to a position of self-containedness, one must pay 
a price. We do wish that that price should be as small as possible, that 
it should be reduced to the minimum that it is possible for us to reduce it 
-to, and it is for that purpose that we have recommended that that policy 
should be applied with discrimination. There is a small difference here 
between the majority and -the minority. Both recommend that the policy 
•should be applied with discrimination. Both recommend that a Tariff Board 
•should be constituted with a view to investigating the claims of various indus- 
tries as they come before us. Both say that due regard should be paid to the 
conditions that are indicated in paragraph 97 of the Fiscal Commission’s 
Beport. But, while the majority in my opinion insists that those conditions 
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should be rigidly and for all time applied, the minority dissents there and 
says vrhile these conditions may go on for the moment,, it is not ■vi'ise nor 
right to tie down the hands of the Tariff Board or of the Indian Legislature 
and the Government of Ihdia to a rigid and permanent application of these 
conditions. In the light of experience that we might gain in the course of 
a few years, it might be possible for us to say whether those conditions -should 
be made more stringent ; or as the minority think that the conditions should 
be less stringent when the people are prepared to bear a greater burden than 
they are at the present moment in a position to bear. It is no use, therefore, 
says the minority, to tie down the hands of the Government of India, the 
TariS Board and the Indian Legislature to a rigid and permanent application 
of these conditions. But that is a matter of detail again. But so far as ■ 
the pohcy of protection with discrimination is concerned, the Commission 
is unanimous on the point that that policy should be adopted by this countr}*. 
There were other differences also between the majority and the minority. 
For instance, on the question of foreign capital, about which I have already 
spoken. The minority is anxious that the object with which protection is 
being adopted in this country should not be frustrated. 

As a result of the recommendation made by the Joint Committee the 
Secretary of State has no longer that power, but the Government of India 
and the Indian Legislature now enjoy that power. The House will remember 
that in those old days j\lr. Gokhale pointed out that he would have no hesita- 
tion in recommending a bold policy of protection if the application of that 
policy was in the hands of the Government of India itself. But, he said, 
as the situation stood then, it was entirely within the purview of the Secre- 
tary of State to direct the application of a policy of protection. In that case, 
he said, the danger would be that influential interests in the foreign countries 
would persuade the Secretary of State to give them aU the benefit of the adop- 
tion of a policy of protection, thus perpetuating the grievance that we have, 
that the wealth of the country is driven in one form or other from this country 
to other countries. That danger no longer exists. As a result of the 
recommendation made by the Joint Committee the Secretary of State has 
no longer that power, but the Government of India and the Indian Legisla- 
ture now enjoy that power. 

Rao Bahadur T. Rangachariar (Madras City; Hon-Muhammadan 
Urban) ; Hot yet entirely so. 

Mr. Janmadas Dwarkadas : It was established by convention by the 
late Secretary of State when he refused to interfere at the request of the 
Manchester deputation with a conclusion that was reached by the Govern- 
ment of India and the Indian Legislature, I am sure the present Secretary 
of State will also respect that convention and respect the recommendation 
made by the Joint Committee. If it is not done, then I am afraid the policy 
laid down in the reforms wiU be futile and wUl create a good deal of suspicion 
in this country. I am not prepared for a moment to doubt the bond fides 
of the Secretary of- State or of the Government of India so' far as that policy 
is concerned. How, the Government of India and the Indian Legislature 
win direct the application of that policy, and the danger that Mr. Gokhale 
thought existed then, no longer exists. But even then, if without imposing 
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.any liniitatioiis or any conditions we gave tlie benefit of a polic)* of protec- 
tion, to foreign caiiital, \vc iniglit probably be running into some clanger of 
tlie wealtli of this country being driven away into other countries as a result 
of the adoption of that policy. That is why on ^his question the minority 
would like to extend the apj)lication of those conditions which are accejited 
bv the Government in certain instances also in the case of industries whicb 
are under tariff jjrotection. Then there is another question dealt with by 
the Commission with which, for the present at any rate, we are not concerned, 
and that is the question of Imperial Preference. I am informed that a dis- 
cussion on this subject, if at all it is raised, will be raised on a subsequent 
date. I am not concerned with that question for the moment at any rate. 
Then there is the question of exci.se. I don't think I need go into the ques- 
• tion now. 

I am sorry, Sir, if I have e.xceeded the time limit. I shall try to bring 
my remarks to a close. "With regard to export duties the Commission has 
laid down that export duties should not be encouraged and that the policy 
of having any e.xport duties should not be adoiDted by Government and the 
Indian Legislature, for that policy hurts the interests of the growers. We 
were anxious to see if we could get further benefit of a policy of protection 
by imposing e.xport duties but we have unanimously come to the conclusion 
after deliberation that that policy cannot but liurt the interests of the 
gi'owers in this country and, therefore, e.xcept in the case of a monopoly like 
jute, we have excluded from our recommendations the question of export 
duty, altogether. I have in the brief space of half an hour tried to place 

the case for protection I do not think so. I have tried to place the 

case for ju'otection before the Honourable ^Members of this House. I have 
tried to be as fair as I possibly could. I have avoided all references to con- 
troversial questions because no useful puiqjose can be served by raking 
tip memories of the past. I have only dealt with what the future is 
•concerned and I believe that if we bury the dead past and decide to 
launch to-day upon a policy of reasoned protection which will help rapid 
industrialisation in this country, we shall, have done a great service to the 
permanent interests of this country, hfot only that. But having launched 
uimn a policy of encoinaging the growth of those industries which are consi- 
dered the key and basic industries of this country as recommended by the 
Fiscal Commission, we shall have establi.shed in this country itself those 
resources which will be our real wealth for all time ro come, and not only our 
wealth, but they will be of the greatest advantage to the Commonwealth 
in times of eme^genc3^ In the time of war the resources that exist will be of 
the greatest advantage to the Empire. So, a policy of reasoned protection 
applied with discrimination will not only further the interests of this country 
but will enable India to be a tower of strength to the British Commonwealth 
in times of difficulty. It is for the House to choose which policy it will adopt. 
The country has for years past demanded that a policy oF protection alone 
could give rise to industrial concerns in this country and would help the 
establishment of industries in this country. It is for the House, as I say, 
now to decide. I should onty like to remind the Government of India that 
the fear that the Secretary of State is likely to interfere must be allayed by 
•them unmistakeably and in clear language. Whatever be the policy, let 
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that policy be decided not by any one who is not in this country but by those 
who are competent to decide it, namely, the Government of India and the 
Indian Legislature. I am convinced that this policy is in the interests of 
the masses of the country. I am not here to plead for the interests of a parti- 
cular class or of a particular province. I am here to plead for tlie interests 
of the country as a whole and I want Honourable Members to i:emomber 
that nothing should be more dear to them tlian the interesbs of the country, 
that the country is greater than the classes or the masses, and that every 
policy that is in the interests of the country should be resorted to without 
any reference to any class. Let me concentrate on one result that will be 
achieved by the adoption of a policy of protection. That result is that your 
country as a whole will be enriched, that the wealth that is now drawn away 
from your country will ever remain in this country, that your people will . 
be prosperous, that your people will be rich, that your people will be happy 
and they will be more serviceable not onl}’- to this country but to the rest 
of the world by attaining to that position. I leave it to the House again as 
I say to adopt any policy that they like. The Commission never wanted 
industrialisation to be built on the shak}' foundations of the poverty of the 
poor and the tremendous wealth of the rich. The Commission wanted that 
industries in this country should be built up on the solid foundation of the 
simultaneous growth of the prosperity of the classes as well as of the mas.s 
of the agricultural population and the labour population. It is because of 
that that the Commission has provided all those safeguards that are necessary 
in the adoption of the policy of protection. I commend this Resolution to 
your vote. If the House decides that the policy of protection should be 
accepted, then I think it will be a red letter daj’ in the history of this House : 
it will be a red letter day in the history of this country for, from a period of 
helpless poverty, we shall have taken a step wliich will ultimately enable us 
to reach a position of eq^uality with other nations, of prosperity and happi- 
ness within our own country. Sir, I move the Resolution. 

The Honourable Mr. C. A, Innes (Commerce and Industries Jilember) : 
Sir, I beg to move that for the original Resolution the following be substituted : 

“That this Assembly recommends to tho Governor General in Council: 

(«) that ho accepts in principle the proposition that tho fiscal policy of the Government 
of India m.ay legitimately be directed towards fostering tho dcvclojimont of indus. 
tries in India ; 

{b) that in the .axiplication of the above princijile of protection, regard must be had to 
the financial needs of tho countrj' and to the present dependence of tho Government 
of India on import, export and excise duties for a largo part of its revenue ; 

(c) that the principle should bc applied with discrimination, with duo regard to tho well- 
being of the community and subject to the safeguards suggested in pnrasraiili 97 
of the Report of tho Fiscal Commission ; » 

{(?) that in order that effect may bo given to ttyse recommendations, a Tariff Board should 
be constituted for a period not exceeding one year in the first instance, that such 
Tariff Board should be purely an investigating and advising body and should con- 
sist of not more than three members, one of whom should be a Go%-ernmcnt official, 
but with power, subject to the approval of tho Government of India, to co-opt 
other members for particular inquiries,” 

Sir, may I begin with one preliminary remark? I do not propose to 
follow the example of Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas in his speech on the original 
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Resolution. I do not propose in any way to go into the controversial history 
of the past. If this amendment means anything at all, I am sure that the 
House will see that it means the wiping of the slate, that it rests for us to 
decide what the new writing on that slate should be. I entirely agree with 
the remarks of hir. Jamnadas Dwarkadas made a* the end of his speech that 
instead of occupying ourselves with the dead past we should concentrate on 
. the future. And let me add one more remark. I do not propose again to 
follow Hir. Jamnadas Dwarkadas’s example and I do not propose in any 
way to range at large over the field of the Fiscal Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. My purpose here is to put two practical questions to the -Assembly. 
I want first to get a principle accepted, and secondly, to concert with the 
House measures to make that principle effective, and that, Sir, is the whole 
purpose of my amendment. 

In moving that amendment, the Government feel, as I am sure this 
House realises, a heavy sense of responsibility. I will discuss later the exact 
implications of the terms in which my amendment is couched. For the 
moment, the point I wish to emphasise is that this amendment marks an 
epoch in the fiscal history of India. Hitherto, traditionally, our tariff has 
been a revenue tariff. I am free to admit that in recent years the character 
of the tariff has undergone a change. In the last year or two, under the stress 
of our financial needs we have travelled far from our old policy of a light uni- 
form duty on almost every class of import. Our general rate of duty is no 
longer light, and there have been breaches in the principle of uniformity. 
The general rate of duty is 15 per cent, ad valorem. On some classes of import 
the rate of duty is as high as 30 per cent. On other classes it is as low as 2| 
per cent., and yet on other classes, there is no import duty at all. It is 
perfectly true that, as the Fiscal Commission has pointed out, in the framing 
of a tariff which contains such high rates of duty and such a wide variety of 
rates considerations other than those of pxtre revenue must have entered and 
I do not deny that they have entered, but the fact remains that the Govern- 
ment of India have never yet consciously adhered to the principle of protec- 
tion as an integral part of its tariff policy. That is why I say that this amend- 
ment of mine marks a fundamental change of pohcy. For the first time, 
the Government of India ask the Legislature to agree to the proposition that 
their tariff policy may legitimately be directed towards fostering the develop- 
ment of industries in India. Some people in this House may think that we 
have hedged round the principle with too many reservations and too many 
safeguards. I will come to that point later. But what I say now is that 
in a matter of this kind, the all important thing is the admission of the prin- 
ciple. It is the first step that counts. As I said, the Government feel a 
very heavy sense of responsibility in asking the Legislature to take this step. 
We owe it to ourselves and to the country that I should give a brief explana- 
tion of the main considerations which have weighed with us in coming to so 
momentous a conclusion. But it is not my purpose to enter into any elabo- 
rate, any lengthy or any abstruse economic argument. That part of the case- 
has been fully dealt with in the Fiscal Commission’s report and I am content 
to leave it at that. My feeling is that this debate in the Assembly to-day will 
lose half its value if we attempt to deal with this vast and complex subject 
except on the broadest and most general lines. 
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Ivow, Sir, let me be quite Iranlc. Some of us, Members of Government, 
have not come to tbe conclusion embotlied in this amendment without deep 
searchings of heart and without forebodings. However authoritative the 
report of the Fiscal Commission may be, that report cannot and docs not 
relieve the Government of its responsibilitj’’ in the matter, and some of us 
cannot help feeling that there is cause for anxiety. If the result of our policy 
is that development of industries which we all have so much at heart, that 
is all to the good. But let us look at the other side of the shield. I am not 
concerned at present with the more obscure dangers which seem to be inherent 
in a policy of protection. I refer to the danger of jjoHtical corruption and 
the danger of the formation of trusts. Nor am I concerned with the danger 
that the only result of our policy may be the fostering up in India of inefficient 
industries. But what I am, concerned with is this. Whatever may be the 
merits of a policy of protection, I do not think that there is any one in this 
Assembly who can stand up and say that the moment is entirely propitious 
for the inception of that policy. It is no use blinking facts. We have to 
take into account the state of affairs as it exists in the world around us and 
outside us. Half that world has tumbled into ruin. It no longer exists as 
a customer, and that means that the remaining countries, especially those 
countries whose prosperity is bound up with their export trade, must fight 
more desperately than CA^er for the markets which still remain open to them. 
MoreoAmr, in those countries, the potential jwoductive industrial capacity 
has increased enormously owing to intensive reorganisation and extension 
during the War. Now those countries are faced with the spectre of unemploy- 
ment. The manufacturers are fighting with their backs to the wall merely 
to keep their works open and their men employed. The Avorkmen are accept- 
ing reductions in AA-ages. Owners are foregoing profits. Shareholders are 
going Avithout dividends, and vast reseiwes of inherited skill, aptitude and 
efficiency are being mobilised all to one end. namely, the bringing doAvn of 
the cost of production. That is one side of the picture. It shows the sort 
of competition that India has got to meet, — better directed, more intense, 
more efficient, — economically than oAmr before. On the other side there is 
India. India has still to organise most of her industries ; she is in most of 
her industries confronted Avith that most difficult and most protracted of 
all tasks, the training up of a force of slulled efficient operath’-e.s. IWiilc that 
task is in progress the cost of production must be high, and that means that 
however carefully Ave may discriminate, the measure of protection necessary 
to ensure the end in view cannot be small. And that again means that fro 
^ tanto oAir policy of protection must increase the 

level of prices for the consAimer generally and 
particularly for the agricultural and middle classes. There is no getting away 
from this fact. By discrimination we may mitigate the rise. But the fact 
remains, and it is so certain that I do not propose to argue it, that a policy 
of protection must mean an increase in prices in India. Noav, I am well 
aAvare that many countries, most countries in fact, have gone in boldly for 
a policy of protection in spite of this disadvantage. But Ave are not consider- 
ing the case of other countries. We are considering the case of India. We 
are not considering the case of countries Avith rich natural resources, with 
sparse or comparatively sparse populations and Avith a high standard of living 
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like the United States of America and like Donnnions such as Canada and 
Austraha. People of countries like that can np doubt pay the inevitable 
price that protection demands. They can no doubt stand up to a high level 
of prices and a high level of taxation. But in India we have a country of 
300 millions. Two-thirds of that population are agriculturists. Most of 
them are poor and the standard of comfort is low. One thing, I thinlc, is 
certain. If the agricultural classes which form the bulk of the population 
in India were able fully to grasp the issues involved in this question of free 
trade versus protection, and if they were able fully to bring their influence 
to bear upon this Assembly, I doubt very much whether this Assembly to-day 
would accept my amendment. I doubt indeed whether I should be putting 
that amendment forward. The agricultmal classes in everj^ country in the 
world, I think I may say this with confidence, stand to gain the least and 
lose the most by a policy of protection. But even if we leave the agricultural 
classes out of consideration is there anyone in this House who can view without 
alarm, having regard to the conditions of India, the prospect of a substantial 
rise of prices following upon the development of a policy of protection. It 
is easy, to speak of measuring prospective gain against immediate loss. It 
is easy to say that India must be prepared for a sacrifice. But surely the 
experience of the last few years has demonstrated even to the most unobser- 
vant the efiect of high prices not only upon the public finances of India but 
also upon political, social and economic conditions throughout the country. 
Let this House remember that high prices have added to the wages bill for 
the Public Services in the last few years, 9 crores of rupees. Let this House 
remember that high prices created a period of industrial unrest with all the 
vast economic loss that a period of industrial unrest involves, from, which 
period we are only just emerging. I am aware that Chapter V of the Fiscal 
Commission’s Report deals with this point, but naturally it weighs with 
pecuHar gravity upon us, who are responsible for the Government of India. 

Nevertheless we are prepared to accept the considered conclusion of the 
Fiscal Commission that on the whole the right policy to adopt is a policy 
of discriminating protection. The first point I have to make is this. I do 
not suppose that there is any country in the world where this question of 
free trade or protection has been decided on purely economic grounds. Some 
of you may have read Mr. Percy Ashley’s book “ Modern Tariff History.” 
In that book he points out that eA^en Lists’ great work in which he developed 
the theory of infant industries and argued the need for protection to enable 
a country to pass from a pirrely agricultural state to a mixed agricultural and 
industrial state owed "the widespread approval it receded in Germany less 
to its economic argument than to the great political appeal it made to the 
necessity of maintaining, completing and strengthening German nationality. 
There is the same sentiment at work in India. On the one hand India aspires 
to Dominion status, that is to say, she aspires to political independence 
within the Empire. On the other hand she aspires to economic independence. 
She hopes that Avithin the Empire she may be economically independent. 
.A^nd behind this national feeling there is the pressure of a real economic 
grievance. EA'ery impartial obserA'er A’iews Avith sympathy, I think, the 
difficulty which confronts eAmry middle class parent in India in finding a 
■career for. his son. The Indian parent hopes that^dustrij^^'-^-eAmlopmeui^ 
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“ill increase tlie avenues of employment open to tlie educated Indian lioy, 
and vrill open up more andmore avenues vrMcli will bring tliat boy into contact 
“itb tbe bard practical realities of business life. Again tbe Government 
of India in tbe last fevr years bas been doing its best to encourage industrial 
development, and vre bave long recognised tbat tbe introduction of tbe 
Eeforms vrould mean a cbange in tbe fiscal policy of India. Lord Ourzon 
gave public expression to this feeling in bis speech in tbe debate in the House 
of Lords on tbe Government of India BiU, and it vras vritb full knovrledge of 
tbe trend of feeling in India tbat in 1921 vre appointed the Indian bisc-al 
Commission. Tbat Commission contained not only distinguished Indians 
but also distinguished Europeans. It contained three Presidents or past 
Presidents of important Eniopean Chambers of Commerce. It is quite true 
tbat there u-as a digerence of opinion. There vas a minority report as veil 
as a majority report. But I am not concerned at present vritb the difierences 
in tbe Commission. What I am concerned vritb is tbe fact tbat tbe Commis- 
sion vas unanimous in recommending that a policy of protection vas tbe 
right policy for India. That, Sir, is a very remarkable fact and naturally 
it is a fact vbicb bas veigbed very greatly vritb the Government of India. 
And finally as iMr. Jamnadas Dvarkadas bas pointed out tbe issue to-day 
is not a clear cut issue betvreen a policy of protection and a policy of free trade. 
The stress of events bas forced our revenue tarifi to a point vbere it is no longer 
a pure revenue tarifi, and tbe choice tbat lies before us to-day is tbe choice 
betveen a tarifi vith arbitrary protective efiects, irregular in its action and 
vritb no certainty of continuity, and an attempt to regularise tbe position 
by remodelling tbat tarifi, in part at any rate, on frankly protectionist lines. 
That is to say tbe logic of events bas remforced tbe pressure of public opinion, 
and tbat is vby vre have acquiesced in the policy vbicb this amendment seeks 
to get accepted to-day. 

I come now to m_v amendment. I am free to admit tbat it difiers bttle 
in form from Hr. Jamnadas" Besolution. But I bave thought it only right 
and only honest tbat I should explain clearly what is in the minds of the 
Government of India. Briefly our position is this. We agree in principle 
to luotection. We make it clear tbat tbe principle must be appbed cautious- 
ly and with discrimination, and we accept tbe tmanimous recommendation 
or the Commission that before tbe principle is appbed in concrete cases there 
must be a -juevious preliminary investigation by an antboritative impartial 
.ndvi^orv board. 


I will now take tbe clauses of the amendment in detail. Clause (a) needs 
no remark on my part. It accepts tbe principle of protection. Clause (6) 
makes it cle.^r that in the application of this principle of protection regard 
mu't be bad to tbe financial needs of tbe country and to our present depend- 
<n-e on import, export and excise duties for a large part of onx revenue. 
P.irth* this clause is int' uded to make it clear that we must take our financial 
‘r'lratioTi into account m considering certain specific recommendations of 
t].-’ Fr-cal Commission in regard to export duties, certain classes of import 
uav.e-. cotton excise and tliC like. The House will remember tbat tbe Fiscal 
has recommended tbat two export duties, the export duties 
' i lud','- t-nd t»a, should be taken ofi altogether; it has recommended tbat 
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tlie cotton excise duty should go and it has recommended also that no import 
duty at all should he collected on machinery and on certain classes of imports, 
such as raw materials for Indian industries, copra and sulphur being cases 
in point. And it has recommended also that in certain classes of industries 
the most suitable form of assistance is bounties. These recommendations 
involve either a direct sacrifice of revenue or direct expenditure on the part 
of the Government of India, and I think that it will be clear to every one that, 
in considering recommendations of this kind, we must take careful note of 
the state of our finances. Partly again, the clause is intended to mark the 
need for caution in whatever advances we make. The House knows the 
importance of customs receipts in our Central revenues. Certain figures 
have been given in paragraph 26 of the Fiscal Commission’s report ; they 
are not quite correct, but I will give only the sahent figures. In 1913-14 
Customs revenues accounted for 13-7 of the total receipts of the Government 
of India ; in the current year we have budgeted for a net Customs revenue 
of 45-41 crores of rupees, that is, 34 per cent, of our total revenues. More- 
over, our basis of taxation is narrow, and I think that most people here 
will agree that we are perilously near the limit. It is true that retrenchment 
may enable us to reduce our expenditure at a price ; on the other hand, we 
have over 9 crores of provincial contributions which we are pledged to reduce 
and idtimately to abolish. I do not wish to make too much of this point. 
After aU, one of the main advantages claimed for a policy of protection is 
that industrial development will add ultimately to the wealth, and, there- 
fore, to the taxable capacity, of the people. My point is that the transi- 
tion period must be difficult, and that we must always keep in view the danger 
of disorganising the public finances by too rapid and too violent action. Sir, 
it would have been easy for me to omit all reference to the financial situation. 
After all, we are concerned to-day only with the principle of protection, and 
it would have been easy for me to omit all reference to the fact that the finan- 
cial situation may operate as a brake on the application of that policy. But, 
Sir, the fact stares us in the face, and would it be honest for a responsible 
Government and for a responsible Legislature to shut its eyes to that fact? 

I now come to the third clause, Sir, and, here again, I do not propose 
’to say much. After what I have said, every one in the House will, I think, 
agree in the unanimous recommendation of the Commission that the principle 
of protection must be applied with discrimination, and, if we admit that 
discrimination must be exercised, I cannot think of any better criterion than 
a criterion based upon the well-known economic doctrine of comparative 
advantage. After all, what does it mean? It merely means this that we 
should concentrate our efforts on those directions where effort is most likely 
to prove fruitful of good to India. 

In some ways the last clause of my amendment is the most important 
of all. The House will have noticed that I have made little mention of the 
difference between the majority and the minority reports. I have done so 
deliberately. I have not occupied m 3 ’'self with the question, as it was put 
to me, whether our protection should be protection with a big P or protec- 
tion with a little p. The point to fasten on is that the Commission unanimous- 
ly agreed in the recommendation that a policy of protection should be adopted 
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and, wlietlier we agree with tlie majority or whether we agree witii the mino- 
rity, it must be clear to all of ns that the oirerative part of l)otli reports is 
the Tariff Board. T'rom'^the natiu’e of the jcase both the reports deal mainly 
with generalities, and the one main, concrete, proposal made is that a Tariff 
Board should be appointed. Now, if I have carried the House with me so 
far, I tliink they will agree witli me that, having accepted. the principle of 
protection, the next step must be to decide what industries need and deserve 
protection and what hind or measure of protection they should get. There 
is, of course, a third question. There is the question whether we can afford 
to give the measure of protection recommended. Tliat will ultimately need 
the decisioir of the Government and the Assembly, though even in the prclimi-' 
nary investigation it must be borne in mind. Bor the investigation of these 
first two questions, we agree with the Commission that what it calls a Tariff 
Board must be appointed. We feel that in questions of this kind a more- 
detailed investigation is necessary than a Government Department can under-- 
take, and, moreover, an investigation of a different kind. In many cases 
the interests of more than one industry will be affected ; in many cases again 
there will be what the Fiscal Commission calls a conflict of interests. Each 
and every industry affected must be given a hearing, and that is why we think 
some kind of Board is necessary. It is quite clear, I think, that the duties 
of this Board must be purely of an investigating and advisory nature, as 
indeed the Fiscal Commission recommends. So far the matter seems clear- 
enough, but there are nrany difficulties. The first question is whether the- 
Board should be a permanent Board or a temporary Board. Now, I am quite 
prepared to admit that, if our policy is successful, we may require, if not 
a permanent Board, at any rate a Board for a long j^eriod of years. For 
industries tend to beget industries : but there arc obvious dangers in a perma- 
nent Board. It may become an incubus rather than a help. Even in the- 
United States of America the Tariff Commission at one time tended to become 
merely a sort of glorified Commercial Intelligence Department, very useful 
no doubt, but entirely beyond the resources of India at present. We think 
that the wisest course is to create a Board for one year in the first instance 
on an experimental basis. At the end of that year we can take stock of the 
position. We can see how the Board has worked ; whether it needs altera- 
■tion ; we can decide whether to expand it or modify it, or whether to abolish 
it altogether and try some other expedient. That is to say, we follow the- 
Australian precedent rather than the American precedent. Australia began 
by appointing its Board for two years in the first instance. We are in favour 
of this course for another reason. It assists in the solution of two other 
difficult questions, one the constitution of the Board and the other the exact 
relationship of the Board vis-n-vis the Government of India. I take the 
constitution first. I am aware that the minority report recommends that 
of the three Members of the Board two should be elected by the Indian Legis- 
lature, but I hope the House will agree with me that it is quite impossible 
for the Government to accept this suggestion. If we accept responsibility 
for a policy of protection, and, if we api^omt a Tariff Board in order to help 
us in working out that policy, we must also accept responsibility for the 
constitution of the Board. AWiat is the main essential of the Board which 
shall play such an important part in the working out of our policy ? It is 
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this. ^Ye must be able to rel}’ ou the Board for a i)erfectly impartial investiga- 
tion of all relevant facts before it makes its recommendations. That is the 
first essential. The Board must be entirelv impartial. No extraneous consi- 
derations of an}^ kind must enter into its composition ; and that is lyhy I 
hope the House vill not think that I am casting an}' reflection upon the Indian. 
Legislature if I sa}’ that the Government feel that the}' must retain in their 
ovm hands the duty, or rather the responsibility, of ajiiiointing this Boards 
They cannot delegate that duty to anyone. They cannot trust to election 
even by the Indian Legislature. 

Then again we have had some difficulty as regards the exact relationship 
of the Board to Government. If the House agrees that we should adhere to 
a policy of protection, then I am sure that it will also agree that we should take 
steps at once to make that policy effective and make it effective as rapidly 
as we can. That is to saj' — and I have particular reasons for this — I shoidd 
like to set up the Tariff Board at once, and I should like to make such arrange- 
ments as will enable us to get quick decisions upon the recommendations 
of the Board. That is why, again following the Australian precedent, we 
have proposed that one member of the Board should be an official of Govern- 
ment. He is not intended to represent the interests of Government as if 
those interests were in any way divergent from the interests of the country. 
I hope I have made it clear to-day, in this speech of mine, that in this matter 
our interests and the interests of the country are, we hope, entirely identical. 
(Hear, hear.) The Board will be empowered to investigate the question 
which industries deserve protection and what measure and kind of protec- 
tion is needed. In framing its recommendations it will of course have to 
bear practical considerations in mind. It will have to try to frame such 
recommendations as can be accepted and as are practicable. Now that 
is why we think it advisable to have one of the members an officer of Govern- 
ment. He will act as a Liaison Officer between the Board and the Govern- 
ment. He will assist not only in keeping in touch with the officers of Govern- 
ment but he will assist in formulating recommendations. If we have a Board 
which is entirely independent of Government, what will be the result? We- 
shall get its recommendations. There will be three departments of the Govern- 
ment of India which will be concerned — the Department of Commerce, the 
Department of Industries’ and the Department of Finance. The usual lengthy 
noting, which is a feature of the Government of India system, will go on. 
There may be disputes. The c..ses will then have to go to Council, and there 
will be ineffitable delay. That is the reason for our proposal, ^^~e hope that 
in this way, b}' this device, ws shall be able to get a quicker and an earlier 
decision upon the recommendations of the Board. 

Sir, I am afraid that I have detained the House for a very long time ; 
amd even so I fear that I have been able to touch only the fringe of a very 
big and a very difficult subject. In our view the first essential in dealing 
with the recommendations of this very important Eeport is to get a deci- 
sion on the question whether the policy of protection should be accepted, 
and, if so, whether or not immediate steps should be taken to get that policy 
made effective. It is for these reasons that I have concentrated on these 
two main points. I quite admit that there are other impoftant recommenda- 
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tions in the Fiscal Committee’s Report and tlio.sc rocoramcndations ^Yill receive 
lull consideration in due course. But it seemed to ns to be useless to proceed 
to the consideration of tliose recommendations until wo liad got a decision 
•on the main question of principle. Some people in this JTonso may think 
that even on the main question of policy we have made only a grudging advance 
in the direction in which the House •wants us to go. But J aju .sure on reflec- 
tion the House will not endorse that opinion. We arc dealiiig with a matter 
-of vital importance. Our decision must have the most momentous conse- 
quences for the people of this country. In deference to what we know’ to 
be the strong feeling in this country, and for other reasons which I liave 
■explained, we are prepared to adopt a policy of protection. We accept the ' 
unanimous view of the Fiscal Commission that the principle must be applied 
with discrimination, and w'e are ready at once to set up the machinery wliich 
is necessary for the application of the principle. I hope the House will realise 
that w’e have done our best to identify ourselves with the aspirations W’hich 
we know to be common in this country. (Hear, hear.) But I am also confi- 
dent that the House w’ill recognise that a Government, placed as we are, are 
entitled, in dealing with this important question, to lay it down that the 
-only safe and prudent course is to irroceed with a ])ropcr measure of caiition. 

Sir, I commend my amendment to the House. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas : Sir, there is only one difficulty with regard 
to (c). I thought the Honourable Mr. Innes read : “ with due regard to 
the well-being of the eommunity and to the safeguards suggested,” not “ sub- 
ject to the safeguards suggested ” as printed on the paper. 

Mr. President : Docs the Honourable Member accept that? 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. Innes : Yes, Sir, I am ])reparcd to accept 
that in clause (c) of my amendment the words “ subject ” be omitted. 

The proposed amendment was adopted. 

Sir Campbell Rhodes (Bengal ; European) : Sir, as representing what 
may be called the other wing of the Fiscal Commission, I have very much 
pleasure in supporting the general conclusions at wdiich my Honourable friend 
.and colleague, Mr, Jamnadas Dw’arkadas, has arrived in his Resolution, It 
is quite true we arrived by different paths. He chose the pleasant field path 
■of national idealism which lies, I am afraid, sometimes very close to the quag- 
mires of political and racial hatred, [ilfr. Jamnadas Bxoarhadas (and other 
Honourable Members) : “ Ho, no.”] 'Wliilst I travelled along the hard, dusty 
high road of plain economic truth, and therefore, Sir, I must be forgiven if 
perhaps I raise a little dust. I tliink one thing can be said of our Report, 
that it was an honest report ; that w'e started •with no preconceived ideas. 
We did not try to make out a case. Whenever we formd a difficulty, when- 
ever we found an argument against the conclusions at which we eventually 
arrived, we frankly put it down and therefore in our report, I think, are con- 
tained all the fros and cons of the question. I am in a little difficulty, Sir, 
as to whether I should support the proposal of my Honourable friend, or the 
amendment which has been put forward. At their annual meeting in Janu- 
.ary, the Associated Cliambers of Commerce in Calcutta, over which I had the 
■honour to preside, passed a Resolution, which has not yet been prrblished, by 
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overwlielming majority — I tMnk one Chamber only dissenting — very much 
on the lines of the amendment moved by tbe Ho^jourable Mr. Innes, and 
therefore it is best perhaps that I should incline to the amendment. "Well, 
Sir, what are the reasons which caused this wonderful unanimity in our general 
conclusions ? We have been criticised both here and in other countries ; but 
one criticism has never been directed against us, that we were a happy family 
playing at follow-my-leader. Mr. Jamnadas has referred to the cloud of wit- 
nesses. Well, some of those witnesses. Sir, were not helpful. National aspira- 
tions for self-determination and for self-development are admirable ; but many 
of our witnesses seemed to think that because a thing was right for England 
*it must therefore be wrong for India, and some of them seemed to think that 
in order to benefit India you must injure England. I do not think those 
arguments imjiressed us. A somewhat similar class of argument exists in 
England also. England has alwa5’’s laboured honestly imder the impression 
tihat if a thing was right for England it must therefore be right for India ; 
and in that, I think, lies a great fallacy. IMr. Innes has put his finger on the 
spot in this matter of unanimity. We did not find a clean slate. Had we 
done so, those who had preconceived notions of free trade might have tried 
to elaborate a free trade policy for India. We have not got that at the pre- 
sent time. AVe have a haphazard protection masquerading in the form of 
free trade. In aU the criticisms by what I may call the whole-hog free trader 
since that report was published, I have seen no constructive criticism as to 
how we should have proceeded to produce a real free trade system for India 
as it exists, and I think rightly exists, for England. England depends for its 
revenue chiefly on direct taxation. Direct taxation in India can take two 
forms, one from the limited number of the wealthy from which sufficient 
revenue could not possibly be got ; and the other by an increase in some of 
the existing direct taxation ; for, obviously you cannot coUect direct taxation 
•of four annas or eight annas per head from the masses of the people. That 
means land taxes, and I think the Commission were convinced, whatever the 
rights or wrongs of increasing land taxation might be, that it was a physical 
impossibility to do so. In regard to import duties England is careful to keep 
her import duties confined to a few commodities which not only are not pro- 
duced in England but cannot be. If we look through the import list of goods 
coming into India, I think we could claim that, theoretically at least, practi- 
cally everything that comes in could be manufactured in this country and 
therefore a logical free trader would have to put excise duties not only on all 
local manufactures but threaten to put excise duties equivalent to our import 
duties on everything that came into the country so as to warn local manu- 
facturers that they must not start industries under the protection of these 
revenue duties. We have thus not had the advantage of free trade to which 
I shall refer in one moment. AVe have not had the advantages of protection. 
As was pointed out by two very able witnesses, Mr. Shakespeare of Cawnpore 
and our Honourable friend. Captain Sassoon of Bombay, these high revenue 
duties were of no advantage as long as there was no secu^it3^ They were 
sufficiently high to protect but there was no security and therefore the whole 
of the advantage that might be derived from these duties was lost. I con- 
sider these duties at present are high enough for the class of protection with 
which India should experiment. Mr. Jamnadas advocat'^"'^. self-contained 
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India. I know it is a popular ideal. He says it would be a great stand-by in. 
time of famine. Has iSIr. Jamnadas ever beard of tbat bappy island in tbe 
Pacific where tbe peopfe gain a precarious bring by taking in each otber's 
wasbing ? AlTiat will happen in a famine year if we are self-contained ? The 
food supplies will fail ofi ; you bare a big industrial population to feed ; the 
industrial population depend for their custom on tbe agriculturists and so by 
tbe process of taking in each otber's wasbing Mr, Jamnadas hopes tbe country 
will thrive. I must warn Mr. Jamnadas’ colleagues from Bombay that if tbat 
is tbe vision before you your mills will immediately stop working, for tbe 
demand for clothing will be satisfied not by Bombay but by Bengal. Tbe 
country ^vill then need to clothe itself only in sack cloth and ashes. I am not 
one of those who are so very pessimistic of tbe progress so far made. Indus- 
trial progress hitherto, in large factories at least, has been confined mainly to 
the temperate zones ; we call them temperate but tbe real facts is that the 
rigours of the cbmate drive people to choose indoor occupations. How, India 
stands alone ; it is not only the foremost industrial country in the tropics, but 
is tbe only industrial coimtry in tbe tropics. I admit tbe pace has not been 
fast enough, but I think it is wrong to overstate our case and say that there 
has been no progress whatsoever. I think that would be a reflection not only 
on the Scotchmen in Calcutta but on mj* Indian friends in Bombay and else- 
where. The Honourable Mr. Innes has drawn attention to the fact tbat tbis- 
is an inopportune time to start a protectionist policy. I agree in a certain 
measure, but every business man Imows that it is in times of dull trade tbat 
you put your house in order so as to be ready when good trade comes : and 
in that sense I think this is the most opportune time to make a start, Mr. 
Jamnadas has mentioned the controversy between India and Lancashire or, 
as I would rather say, between Bombay and Lancashire, because the Punjab, 
Bihar and Bengal have never had any quarrel with Lancashire. {A Yoice : 
“ They are beginning to have.”) I do hope that after this debate to-day one 
fact will emerge, that we agree to bury, and that our Kesolution will bury, 
this old animositj’. (Hear, hear.) (A Voice : “ Let Lancashire foUow suit.”) 
I have put my signature in this Report to that Chapter which recoxmts that 
regrettable history, let us be frank, of the interference of Lancashire with 
India’s self-determination. But we must also remember tbat Lancashire has 
always been in the forefront of all pobtical efiorts of nations all over tbe world 
including India, to develop self-Government and it is pathetic that, owing to- 
the fact that she supported the Reform Scheme in India, she is tbe first in a. 
measure to suffer. At the same time, I am not prepared to believe that there 
i.s aixy real conflict between the two. Bengal requires double the amount of 
clorli thaii she uses now. She has a limited amount of mone^y to spend on 
cloth, and as has been pointed out in the Dissenting Minute, in a quotation 
from a .sjieech which I made in this House, 10 yards per annum per body is 
not .sufficient. IVe therefore require all that Bombay and Lancashire can give 
u.^;. and we also, I think, have a right of speaking for the people of Bengal, to 
iiuy what clothe.s suit u? best. Therefore, when we get that Tariff Board at 
work, we sliall find the conflict is not between Bombay and Lancashire, for 
T would draw Honourable IMember’s attention to that very illuminating sent- 
ence in our Report which says that if we get rid of this conflict between 
Br.ipti>ay and Lancashire, the Tariff Board will then be in a position to decide 
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the Teal point at issue, and it will no longer be a matter between Bombay and 
Lancashire but between the Indian producer and the Indian consumer.” 
There wiU, therefore, be conflict. There will be if we establish protection, a 
desire on the part of the manufacturer to consider hi^ interests perhaps before 
those of the consumer. That has been so in all countries, and it will be no 
greater in this cmmtry ; it may even be less. My Honourable friend Mr. 
Townsend, will remember u'^hen he and I some years ago went down to Bombay 
to arrange standard cloth for the poor of Punjab, Bihar and Bengal, that we 
met with a most sympathetic response from the Bombay Mill owners, and I am 
still grateful for what happened in the budget debate last year when they 
supported my amendment for the reduction of the import duty. I do not 
know what secrets are locked up in the breast of the Honourable the Finance 
•Member, but I can let out one secret that, if he proposes to put up the duty 
this year, there wiU be at least one vote in the lobby against him. It is this 
possible conflict of interest between province and pro^^nce, between industry 
and agriculture, between industry and industry, which has caused us to re- 
commend in the best interests of India that the adoption of a policy of protec- 
tion should be applied with discrimination along the lines of our Report. We 
do not recommend a rash and reckless plan of protection, for we believe that 
that way leads to disaster. We do not recommend the present haphazard 
system of protection masquerading under the guise of free trade. We do not 
recommend that our policy should be settled for us by any one outside this 
country. (Hear, hear.) We recommend protection not only of the interests 
of our industries but of the interests of the agriculturist. We recommend 
protection, by the exercise of wise discrimination, of the consumer. If I may 
misquote in conclusion a famous democrat, I would say that we have recom- 
mended protection of the interests of the people in this land, by the people 
in this land, and for the people in this land. 

IVIr. C. A. H. Townsend (Punjab : Nominated Official) : I regret. Sir, to 
have to turn this debate to a provincial aspect, despite what the Honourable 
Mr. Innes said, but I come from the Punjab and the views which I am about 
to put forward represent, I think, not only the views of a great number of 
people in that province but perhaps also those of other agriculturists in other 
parts of India. Now, Sir, the Punjab is and must continue for very many 
years, so far as I can see, even under protection, tp be an agricultural and not 
an industrial province, and to put it briefly, many of us think that under a, 
policy of even discriminating protection, however much you may discriminate 
it, we will certainly sufier, at any rate, for very many years to come. The 
great majority of our Prmjab people are agriculturists*, pure and simple. We 
have but few minerals, no cheap waterways to help our transport, and practi- 
cally no coal : practically all the coal we use has to be brought many hundreds 
of miles by rail from the Benga\ coalfields, and costs at least Rs. 5 per ton 
more in Lahore than in Cawnpore owing to the longer railway journey. 

The Punjab generally exports raw materials and imports manufactured 
articles. On the average of the last five yearsi find that no less than 84 
per cent, of Punjab exports — not all to foreign countries — consisted of raw 
materials, and 66 per cent, of our imports was manufactured articles. Of 
the balance much was food for our cattle. And, Sir, despite what the Honour- 
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able Mover said on tlie subject, labour. in the province, botli shilled and un- 
skilled, is both scarce and dear, and costs more than in the neighbouring 
United Provinces, thereby placing us at an additional disadvantage compared 
with it from the industrial point of view. Nor will our difficulties in this 
matter get less, when the large tracts of the country which will be irrigated 
by the Sutlej Canals, now under construction, come under cultivation. What- 
ever degree of protection. Sir, may be introduced, I can never Ausualise the 
sandy tracts of Mianwali or Multan or the arid country lying to the south of 
the Sutlej as industrialised. Again, Sir, as hir. Calvert, the Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies in the Punjab, points out in his book “ The Wealth and 
Welfare of the Punjab,” to which I am indebted for much of what I say this 
morning, — we are handicapped in tliis matter by our geograi>hical position. 
Assume industries to become successfull}’^ established in the province, whei'e 
are we to find a market for our manufactures ? The Pimjab is bounded on 
three sides by coimtries which offer no market for its products. Kashmir, 
Ladakh and Tibet lie on the north, on the west Afghanistan and Baluchistan, 
on the south Rajputana, sparsely populated and undeveloped. None of these 
regions have sufficient population to make them satisfactory markets for our 
manufactured goods. It is often said that an ounce of fact is worth a ton of 
theory. Well, here is an ounce of fact. During the war, one of the few 
Cotton Weaving and Spinning Mills in the Punjab came into the market. It 
was purchased lock, stock and barrel, by a firm in Bombay. Instead of using 
the factory, as it was, in the Punjab, the purchasers foimd it to their advan- 
tage to remove all the machinery of the mill at very considerable expense to 
Bombay, where it was, I understand, used in a new mill, and the shell of the 
building is still standing, a sad monument to Punjab industries, decaying and 
unused. Briefly, Sir, many people in the Punjab fear that a policy of protec- 
tion for India will only impoverish the agriculturists w’ho form the great 
majority of our people at the expense of those parts of India which are already 
manufacturing centres, as Bombay and Calcutta. During the war, Sir, the 
industries situated at those places had in efiect, as Mr. Jamnadas Dwarka- 
das said, protection. I hold in my hand a well-known commercial paper 
and, glancing down the dividends paid by the Bombay Cotton Mills for the 
years 1918 — 1921, 1 see the figures of 60, 60 and even 100 per cent. Now, in 
the Punjab, Sir, during those years, cotton cloth and yarn, much of which 
came from Bombay, went'up nearly 100 per cent, in price. Mr. Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas did not mention, I notice, this point when he discussed the effect 
of the war on Indian industries. 

In this connection, I might criticise incidentally the personnel of the Fiscal 
Commission. I do not know if I am in order in doing so. It was composed 
of eminent men, but the eminence of, at any rate, the great majority of them 
was that of either successful business men or professors of economics. No 
one of them, I think, had attained any great eminence as a “ consumer,” 
though I readily admit it is not easy to find a “ consumer ” such as I would 
like to -find in this connection. Punjab agriculture, and' agriculture generally 
in India, asks for free trade, whatever industries ask for. The great majority 
of our people wish to import what they require free of duty- and also they ask 
that no restrictions should be placed on the export of their products, which 
are, as I have said, generally raw materials, though of coirrse we would not- 
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object to a verj' small cess designed to help our agriculture as the proposed’ 
cotton cess. It is true. Sir, that the Commission decisively pronounced itself 
against any policy of export duties on food grains. For this relief much 
thanks. But experience in all protected countrie.s of the \YorId shows that a 
polic}- of high protection on imported goods eventually has the effect of reduc- 
ing the prices that other coimtries are willing to pa}^ for the exports of pro- 
tected countries, and it is possible that in the long run our Pimjab exports of 
raw materials may suffer in this way. 

Before I conclude, Sir, I wish to saj’ a few words on the question of pro- 
tection for India as a whole. The example of America as a country which 
has successfidl}^ adopted protection is often quoted in India. Well, Sir, let' 
us see what Professor Taussig, an American Professor of Economics, whom 
the Commission itself calls distinguished, has to say on the subject. After 
discussing in detail the fros and eons of the relative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of protection to the United States, he comes to the considered conclusion. 
— I quote his own words — “ that there probably remains a heavy debit balance 
against protection.” 

Mr. Jamnadashas quoted, approvingly, the example of Japan in this- 
matter and has urged India to follow the example of that country. Well, 
Sir, let me give him an extract from Mr. Calvert’s book to show how Japanese- 
industries have been faring recently : 

“ Tbc expansion of industries in Japan in recent years_ u'as abnormal and unbealtby. In 
1919, for example, there were erected 2.700 factories, involring a capital of 522 million j-e'n, but 
depression sot in and a great slump in business followed, and many failures ensued. The un- 
bridled speculation and wild company promotion led inevitably to severe reaction. In the 
single month of June 1920 no less than 1.34 Joint Stock Companies went into liquidation.” 

There is, Sir, all through India a wide belief that the mere introduction of 
protection in India v-ill. tpso /uefo, cause industries to spring up on a large 
scale all over the cotmtry : that there is in the mere word a charm, as in 
Abracadabra, Believe me, Sir, never was a gi’eater mistake made, so far at 
any rate as the agricultural provinces of India are concerned. Of the three 
tests laid down by the Tariff Commission which industries claiming protection 
must face, the tliird test is infinitely the most important. It is that the 
industry to be protected must be one which will eventually be able to face 
world competition without protection. The last few words are all important. 
The intention is that the protection given should in no case last for ever. 
Professor Taussig calls this test the decisive test. Well, Sir, experience all 
over the world shows how difficult it is, once protected duties are imposed, 
to take them off : each protected industry, when a proposal is made to remove 
protection from it, sets uj) a howl. Professor Taussig says : 

“We are told in fbe same breath that prices have been brought down and a flourishing 
industry brought to maturity, but at the same time, that the duties must not be touched.” 

Particularly from this point of view, but indeed generally, I do not envy the- 
proposed Tariff Board in the discharge of its duties. What is said on the- 
subject by another-distinguished American Economist is in point. He says ;• 

“ Protection involves political corruption on a gigantic scale. One has but to witness the ■ 
scenes in and about the' Committee room when a tnrifi is being framed in the United States to 
realise that there exists no more potent engine of political demoralisation : section is pitted- 
against section, interest against interest, and business against business; and the final decisions - 
arrived at are' only the results of log-rolling and a series of unholy aUiau'-es.” 
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I (liroct. those remarks to the attention of the House. 1 am only too well 
.•rware. Sir. that vocal Indian public opinion and sentiment is very strongly 
in f.avour of protection, and sentiment will largely influence the decision Avhicli 
will be come to in this matter by the House to-day. I would ask it, however, 
not to let sentiment in this matter be entirely separated from economic con- 
.-idorations, and also to remember that the decision they vail arrive at, as was 
well .said by Hr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, as to the future fiscal policy of India 
is a matter of the very grcate.st importance to the welfare of the people of 
every part of India and that that decision may have effects in future years 
whicli are not now anticipated or even considered. Still, Sir, we must realise 
that the Punjab cannot cut itself off from the rest of India, much though we 
might like to do so, not only on this matter but also perhaps on another matter 
that is coming under discussion in this House next week. Hor, of course, 
can the financial difficulties of the Government of India, which are brought 
out in !Mr. innes’ amendment, be overlooked. So, Sir, I am unwillingly 
forced to support this amendment, lest a worse thing befall us. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated : Labour Interests) ; Sir, as I propose to 
maintain a critical attitude towards both the original Resolution as well as 
the amendment proposed by the Honourable Hr. Innes, I think it is my duty 
at the outset to make my position clear on one fundamental principle. Sir, 
1 am not against the development of industry. I fully appreciate the diffi- 
culty of the country dc})cndent for its livelihood upon mere agriculture. I am 
fully alive also to the dangers of famine, but, Sir, Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas 
has not proved how famine would be averted by industrial development. 
But, .although famines cannot be averted, I admit this much, that it is ncces- 
.«ary to give varied occupations to the people of this country in order that 
the pressure on the land should be relieved at least to some extent. Sir, I 
also want to make my position on another question clear. As long as the 
nations of the world have not ceased fighting with each other, I admit it is 
ncce.-Miry tliat l■verv nation should try, as far as possible, to be self-contained. 
Tiiere are disadvantages of this attempt, and those were pointed ont by my 
Honouinble friend, Sir Campbell Rhodes. 

But, Sir, 1 admit that it is necessary, as long as the world has not 
^ eeased fighting with each other, that every connlay 

should make an attempt to be as self-contained 
,-s jiossiblc. Having accepted these two fundamental principles I want to 
iii'cuss whether a high tarifl is the only method of protecting the industries 
in this country, rcrsonnlly 1 divide the methods of protecting industries 
into throe categories. The fir.st is a high tariff, which is a very popular method. 
.Secondly, the method proposed by the Industries Commission, namely, assist- 
ing the industries by various means such as research, industrial training, 
giving concessions in the form of land, etc., or even giring hotmties to the 
jiulustric.s or guaranteeing interest as we do in the case of Railways. There 
is a third method of protecting and developing industry and that is by the 
State undertaking to manage the industry. {Some Jlonourahle Mmxhers : 
"No, no. ) Some people say “No, no.” I am not much concerned with 
them. liCt me fir.st refer to the advantages and disadvantages of the first 
method of protecting the industry, namely, a high tariff wall. The reason 
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why this method is preferred is, ia the first place, that the burden which is 
thrown on the people is indirect. The poor people, especially the illiterate 
people, cannot see that they are contributing towards the building up of the 
industry. . The Industrial Commission knew very well ‘that if they had pro- 
posed that the industries in this country should Ise developed not by indirect 
taxation but by direct taxation, the Legislative Assembly would not have 
accepted that principle. The industrialists want that the people on whom 
the burden falls should not know that they are bearing the burden. 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas : Has the Commission claimed that ? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi : Sir, I am asked whether the Commission has claimed 
. that or not. I am explaining what people, when they advocate protection, 
have in their minds, and I feel that this is in their minds whenever they advo- 
cate high import duties instead of advocating direct contribution to the in- 
dustry. Sir, there is a second advantage to the industriahst in having pro- 
tection by means of a high tariff wall, and that is that he is free of all Govern- 
ment intervention. If an industry wants protection or is given protection by 
direct method. Government will insist upon intervening in its affairs. Take 
the case of Railways. Government guaranteed interest to the Railway Com- 
panies, but then when Government guaranteed interest, they kept to them- 
selves the right of inter\'’ening in the affairs of the Companies. Therefore the 
industrialists do not generally like that the assistance to be given to them 
should be direct. They generally prefer assistance which takes an indirect 
form, which leaves them free to do what they like. The third argument that 
may be urged in favour of a tariff wall instead of direct assistance to the 
industry is that the collection charges of iudirect taxes are not so large as the 
collection charges of direct taxes. Sir, this is a matter of proof. My Honour- 
able friend, hir. Innes, will tell the House how we stand in the matter. But 
even admitting that the collection charges of direct taxes are a little higher, 
is it right that we should throw away aU the advantages of direct taxation and 
accept a method of assisting industries which contains several dangers which 
have been admitted by every speaker who has spoken up to this time ? "We 
have seen the advantages. They are not many. But there are great dis- 
advantages in the method of protecting industries by means of a high tariff 
wall. Let us suppose for the sake of argument that a high tariff wall is neces- 
sary. A large amount of money will be thrown into the pockets of the indus- 
trialists by a high tariff wall. But what is the guarantee that the money 
thrown into the pockets of the industrialists by that means will be spent for 
the development of the industries ? Sir, it will not be very uncharitable if 
I say that at least some part of that money will be spent on the luxuries of 
the industrialists themselves. Will they not spend part of the money for their 
motor cars, for hiring half a dozen palaces and for purchasing race horses ? 
Sir, the money for all their luxuries will come out of the money which will be 
placed in their hands by means of protection. Therefore, let the House be 
sure that when you put mon^ into the pockets of the industrialists with the 
intention that the industries should be developed, at least all that money will 
not be spent for the development’ of the industries, but a great part of it wiU 
be spent for the luxuries of the industrialists. There is another disadvantage 
in gimng protection to the industry by means of a high tariff wall, and it is 
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this. If jou give help to an industry by means of a Hgb tarifi vrall, you. 
cannot discriminate between a good industrialist and a bad industrialist. A 
good industrialist may spend all the money that be gets in developing the 
industry but a bad industrialist will not so spend that money. This is a great 
disadvantage. But we can discriminate between a deserving industrialist and 
an imdeserving one by giving direct help to the industries. But, Sir, the 
main disadvantage of a high tariS wall, which has been mentioned both by 
the Honourable Sir. Innes and the Honourable Hr. Bhodes is high pric^. 
Sir, the high prices have to be borne by the poor people in larger proportion 
to their income than the richer classes. Nobody will say here that if you have 
got a tarifi wall on articles such as cloth, the poor man wiU not suger more in 
proportion to his income than the rich man. The poor man pays on cloth 
more in proportion to his income than the rich man pays. This&ctis absolu- 
tely clear. Therefore, a high tarig wall on necessaries of life can never be 
just. It falls imjustly on the poor man. I am not saying that the poor man 
should not pay at all But nobody wiU also say that the poor man should 
pay more in proportion to his capacity to pay than the rich man. This is the 
greatest disadvantage of the method of protecting an industry by means of a 
fogh tarig wall. Sir, I know there are people — ^I do not know whether they 
are here or not, but I have met them several times — ^who say ” where is the 
harm ? Is it not the duty of the people of this country to support the 
industry * Is it not our duty to support Bombay as agaiust Lancashire ? ” 
Sir, I can appreciate the sentiment of patriotism, and I also know that the 
poor people of this country have got some patriotism. But should your 
patriotism be only condned to the poorer class ? If industry is to he developed 
at the cost of the poor people, can it not he developed at the cost of the 
wealthy 1 Sir, I have read through the report (of the Fiscal Commission). 

I have read through the majority’s recommendations as well as every line of 
the recommendations of the minority — the patriotic minority. But 1 have 
not found one sentence there appealing to the wealthier class to spend thehr 
wealth not in luxury but in developing industries. >Sir, I have not seen one 
ftppeal to the richer class there asking them to develop the industries, even 
if it were necessary for them to suger loss for the developing of industries. 
On the contrary, it has been said that our capital is shv, capital reguires eu- 
couragement. It is, therefore, clear that the Indian capitalist is not snS- 
ciently patriotic. If the Indian capitalist is patriotic he will not he shy to 
invest his capital in a national industry, the capital will come forth even if 
there are losses. Therefore, when people talk of patriotism, what they mean 
is that that patriotism should be shown by the poorer classes and not by the 
ncher classes. The richer classes require temptation, encouragement in order 
that they should put their money into industries. But, Sir, some people say 
“Do you not want industries?” Suppose we cannot develop "industri^ . 
wirhout putting even an unjustinahle burden upon the poorer people. Sir 
I do not wish to answer that question. I only say that these are not the only 
two .alternatives. If these are the only two alfernatives, namely, either not 
to develop industries at all, or to develop industries by putting a burden, an 
unjustifiable burden upon the poorer classes, then I do not know what would 
bo my answer. I shall think then. But I believe there is a third alternative, 
foil can protect your industries without putting an unjustifiable burden, at 
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'least withont putting a disproportionately Wgli burden upon tbe poorer 
•classes, and that method, is to assist tlie industries by means of direct assist- 
ance. Give any kind of direct assistance, I shall nolf obj ect. If there is direct 
assistance, natiurally in the first place, that assistance could be given only, to 
those industries that are deserving. It will be given only to those industrialists 
■who deserve, who do not spend their money in luxuries and whose 
industries do not suffer losses on account of mismanagement. Sir, it may be 
•said, “ If you give direct assistance to the industries, how are the taxes to be 
collected, how is the money to come ? That money will be collected by in- 
direct taxation.” Sir, it is true that the amount of direct contribution may 
have been obtained by indirect taxation. I do not approve of indirect taxa* 
*tion, but even if the taxation is indirect if you give direct help there is the 
pressure of public opinion. The juiblic will know what person is being helped 
with the public money, and the public will exact that that industrialist is 
careful in managing the industry. That is the great advantage. 'The whole 
industry will be under the criticism of the public of this country who pay 
towards that industry. 

Then, Sir, as regards the State management of industry, this is one of 
the methods which has been recommended not by me alone but by the Indus- 
trial Commission itself. The Industrial Commission has said that under 
•certain circmustances it is necessary for Government to pioneer a new industry. 

Mr. President ; Order, order. That is not strictly in order under this 
Tlesolution. 

Mr. N. M. Joslii : I do not wish to speak on this subject alone. As a 
matter of fact, it is not necessary for me to dilate on the advantages of State 
management. 

.Mr. President : Not necessary ! It is not possible. 

Mr. N. M. Joslii : I only content myself by saying that a high tariff wall 
is not the only method of protecting an industry. An industry can be pro- 
tected by the State managing the industry. This has been done not only in 
this country but outside, and as a matter of fact the advantages of that method 
will be explained to this House not by a theoretical man like myself, but by 
experienced industrialists like my Honourable friends Mr. Jamnadas Dwarka- 
das, and Mr. Kamat, when the question of the management of State railways 
comes before this House. Therefore, I do not propose to speak about the 
advantages of that method. 

But, Sir, there is one more point on which I should like to speak and it is 
this. My Honourable friend, Jamnadas Dwarkadas, said that therei are 
dangers in protection. He admitted that. Unfortunately he did not mention 
them, but I propose to mention them only in a few words. Those people who 
want to know the dangers of industrialism should visit the slums of Bombay. 
That beautiful island given by Nature to this country has been turned into a 
hell by the industrialists. {A Voice: "Are you against industrialism? ”) 
Is it not necessary, if We want to develop our industries to take precautions 
that more such hells are not created in this country ? Then again take the 
question of people who leave their villages and go into cities. People in vil- 
lages have got the joint family system. If any one of them is ill, he is' ' 'yd 
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after !>}' liis relatives, -by bis neigbboitrs. If be is old, bis son, bis grandson'.- ' 

. . . I am only pointing out tbe dangers of protection. It is true 
that these dangers may bake place where there is no protection, but here we- 
ar e advocating protection in order that industries should develop very fast, 
and there is the greater danger of these evils arising when you are developing. 
industries very fast. As a matter of fact, all the slums in Bombay are due 
to the fact that the industries developed very fast without giving sufficient 
time for people to build houses. I do not -^vish to take up the time of the- 
House, but I wish to refer to only one other evil of protection, and it is a direct 
effil of protection. When a country undertakes a policy of protection, it 
means high prices. High prices mean discontent and when poor working- 
classes become discontented the only method possible for them of getting' 
redress is to organise themselves and getting their grievances redressed by 
means of strikes. But at this stage what happens ? The industrialist who- 
wants to develop his industries very quickly by means of protection wants- 
to restrain those organisations as much as possible. That has been the experi- 
ence of the world. I have felt that if a policy of protection is followed there; 
will necessarily be discontent among the working classes, and if there will be 
discontent among the worldng classes they will have to organise themselves, 
and in order that the organisation should grow strong it is necessary that- 
freedom of organisation and freedom of strike should be allowed. I shall cou' 
tent myself now by maldng an appeal to the Honourable Members of the 
Assembly. Jly Honourable friend, Mr. Innes, has already referred to the- 
fact that the masses on whom the burden of protection will fall are not repre- 
sented here. After all, whom does this Legislative Assembly represent ? It 
represents the electors whose number is a very small fraction of the popula- 
tion. It may be one per cent. I assure the House that it is after all a very 
small percentage of the population. I do not mention this point to belittle- 
the importance and dignity of this House. As a matter of fact, I admit that 
for practical purposes we could not have got a more representative Legislative 
Assembly than this. But, Sir, that should not blind us to the fact that the- 
masscs of the people are not represented here and when we are considering the- 
question of putting a burden on the masses more in proportion to their income- 
than the burden falling upon the richer classes, it is our duty to put greater 
restraint upon ourselves, to be more cautious in pressing burdens upon the 
poor people than it was necessary for jis if the burden had to fall more upon 
us and more upon our electors. With these words I move the amendment 
which stands in my name to the amendnrent moved by the Honourable Mr. 
Innc.s. 

Sir. President : The Honourable Member will realise that during the 
conversation which I had with him I informed him that the last half of his 
amendment is out of order, seeing that it attempts to bring in the question 
of trade union legislation before adopting a policy of protection. That is not 
within the scope of the Eesolution. 

I'lr. N. III. Joshi : If the second part is out of order, I propose the ffist 
part ; 

l’rovin(nl thnt racasiirc^ adopted -with that end in view bo bo framed that tho financial 
iV.crcfrom will fall upon the people in proportion to their capacity to bear 
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I hope the House will accejit my amendment. 

IVIr. President : I think it will simplify the position if I treat this as an 
•amendment to Mr. Innes’ amendment. , 

The question is : 

“ Tliat at the end of the aiuendinent as proposed by 3Ir. Innes, add the following : 

‘ Erovided that measiwes adopted with that end in view be so framed that the financial 
burden resulting therefrom will fall upon the people in proportion to their capacity to bear 
it.’ ” 

The motion was negatived. 


IGlli February 1923. o 

Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Aiyar (Madras : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, 
before I speak on the Resolution and the amendment, I should like to say 
how cordially Tve worked with the EurojDean Members of the Fiscal Commission, 
and how willingl}’’ they sacrificed some of their scruples in order that there 
might be imanimit}’’ on the major points on which we were asked .to give our 
decision ; and I want to tender to them my cordial acknowledgments for the 
way in which they treated us during the discussions in the Fiscal Commission. 
I wish also to express our satisfaction in that the Government on this occasion 
have sho^vn their appreciation of the desire of the people that there should 
be a change in the fiscal policy ; Sir, the speech which was delivered by the 
Honourable Mr. Innes shows that, — his Resolution is not half as good as his 
speech, — his heart is vith the people on this question. Sir, on behalf of the 
.Assemblj’’ I think I may congi-atulate the Honourable Mr. Innes on the exceed- 
ingly able speech which he has delivered and on the very conciliatory language 
he has used in his Resolution, although I am of opinion it leaves a great many 
things unsaid which I should like it to have said. I may point out that the 
.manner in which this Resolution has been brought forward is not very satisfac- 
tory. A costly Commission was appointed, it toured round the country and 
examined a large number of witnesses. A number of issues were submitted for 
.its consideration and it gave its decision on them. The country expects that the 
Government should make a pronormcement u23ou all those issues. Instead 
of that, although my Honourable friend, Mr., Jamnadas Dwarkadas, gave 
jnotice of a number of Resolutions dealing with every one of the subjects 
which were submitted for our consideration, the Government has chosen 
io take up only one of these Resolutions. The result is that we are not in 
a position to discuss the other problems, problems intimately connected with, 
problems absolutely necessary for carrying out, the policy which has been 
jrecommended by the majority and the minority members of the Fiscal Com- 
mission. Sir, I must express my regret that the Government has not seen its 
way to bring forward a Resolution which would have covered all the issues 
•.submitted to us. 

.Sir, before dealing with the amendment of the Honourable Mr. Innes 

I should like to say a word about one of the bogeys 
^ which has been raised in this House, namely, 

-that relating to agricultme. I do not know whether my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Joshi or Sardar Gajjan Singh, know that I was appointed to represent 
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agriculture. I am not an agricultural. labourer. (A voice : " That makes alf 
tbe difierence.”) My friend behind me says that it makes all the dilferencc. 
But I should like to know whether any agricultural labourer would have 
been able to follow the ei^idence — I am speaking of a labourer— whether any 
agricultural labourer would have been able to follow the discussions and give- 
an impartial decision upon the e\ddence placed before the Commission. 

I tried my best as representing agriculture, — although as I said* I am 
only an employer of labour and not a labourer myself , — to take up the cause- 
•of the agriculturist ; and I do say that the decision come to by the Fiscal 
Commission is in no way injurious to the interests of agriculture. I think there 
is a great deal of misapprehension as regards the position of agriculture. If 
my HonourabTh friends had studied the Fiscal Commission’s Report they would ' 
have found that about 96 millions are actual workers in the field, whereas 
in industry the number of labourers employed is 13,67,000. Even if there 
is very extensive industrialisation, ten times as much as we have to-day, 
the number of people who would be absorbed in industrial pursuits would 
be about a million or so. Still there will be for agricultural pursuits about- 
95 millions of people. Do my friends seriously believe that 95 miUious of 
people in this country are not enough for worldng in the fields 1 The Honour- 
able Mr. Innes remarked that if the agricultural labourer had been fully re- 
presented in this House, it is doubtful whether lie nnuld have accepted even 
the very modest and watered down Resolution which he has put before the 
House. I demur to what he says on this point. I do not think that the agri- 
culturists, if they have a voice, would in the least object to the report of cither' 
the majority or the minority of the Fiscal Commission, and they would cer- 
tainly not object to the Honourable Sir. Innes’ Resolution. On the other' 
hand they would be defighted to find that he has shown such great sympathy 
and great concern for the welfare of the agriculturists. As I pointed out, 
there are enough people in this coimtr)' who can be taken away from agricul- 
tural pursuits to be employed in industries ; and agricultural pursuits would 
in no way sufier by these people leaving that class of work. There is another 
consideration which people do not take note of ; and that is this. There have 
been frequent famines in this coimtry. MTien the rain fails and the crops- 
fail, the agriculturists find themselves out of emplojunent. If there*‘are a 
large number of industries, what would be the result ? Some member of a 
workiag family would find employment in these industrial pursuits and his 
earnings would be able to supply the other members with 'their daily liveli- 
hood, whereas if all of them entirely depended upon agriculture and there 
is a famine, they will find that they -will have to look to famine camps for their- 
livelihood. And therefore if there are a niunber of industries and some members 
of the family find employment in industries and some members in agricultural 
pursuits, when there is a failure of crops, the person who is employed in the 
industries -^nll be able to supply the means of livelihood for the persons who 
have been thio-wn out of employment ; therefore starting industries would be 
a help to agriculturists and would not be a hindrance. I said before there are 
enough people, some of them can well be spared for industrial pursuits. On 
these groimds I consider people are -onnecessarily worrying themselves about 
agriculture being jeopardised. Upon that point I -wisb my Honourable friends- 
had the whole of the evidence before them and they would then have seen. 
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that even agriculturists gave evidence to the effect that by persons being 
employed in industries agricultute would not suffer in the least. 

I turn to the amendment of which the Honourable Mr. Innes has given 
notice. I must at the outset say that I am very much dissatisfied with the 
propositions which he, on behalf of the Government, has put forward. Take 
for example the first of these. He says that he accepts in principle the propo- 
sition that the fiscal policy of the Government of India may legitimately be 
directed towards fostering the development of industries in India, when he, 
in the next clause says that in the aiiplication of the above principle, of protec- 
tion, regard must be had, etc., the Honourable the Commerce Member appar- 
ently believes that the first clause enunciates the principle of protection. 
I say with respect that there is a mistake in this. Because according to certain 
economists, industries can be fostered and developed even under free trade, 
industries can be fostered by State aid, and industries can be developed by 
Government pioneering ; therefore clause («) does not necessarily imply that 
the Government has given its adhesion to the policy of protection. It would 
have been better and more graceful on the part of Government if they had 
stated in the forefront of their Resolution that they are whole-heartedly in 
favour of protection, instead of in a left-handed manner and in a grudging 
spirit bringing in the word “ protection ” in the second clause. 

Sir, if I am in order I should hlce to move in the first clause the deletion 
of certain words and the insertion of certain other words. I would suggest 
that the words " may legitimately ” coming after the words “ Government 
of India ” be deleted, and after the words “ Government of India ” these 
words be inserted : “ should be based on protection The whole clause would 
then read thus : 

“ (a) Tliafc he accepts in principle the proposition that the fiscal policy of the Government 
of Idnia should be based on protection and should be directed towards fostering and developing 
of industries in India.” 

I have no doubt after listening to the speech of the Honourable Mr. Innes 
that that is really his idea, and I do not see why clear expression should not 
be given to that idea, why this idea should not be placed in the forefront 
of the Resolution. If he accepts my amendment there vdll be no difliculty 
in carrying out this proposition, and I think the whole House wiU be with 
him so far as the first clause is concerned. 

Sir, as regards the second clause ; here again I find there is some defect. 
Clause (6) reads : 

‘‘ That in the apph'cation of the above principle, regard must be had to the financial needs 
of the country.” 

and then it goes on to say : 

“ and to the present dependence of the Government of India on import, export and exciso 
duties for a large part of its revenue.” 

Sir, both Sir Campbell Rhodes and the Honourable Mr. Innes have very 
rightly drawn attention to the need that the past should be buried in ob- 
livion, and that we should not take it up for the purpose of showing up the 
differences between Lancashire and India. At the same time, if we allow 
this clause about excise to remain, what wiU be the inference ? The inferen^ 
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\rill be that tbe Goverumeut of India’s revenue is dependent upon epise, 
iliat tlicy can never think of a time when the excise duties can be abolished. 
If that is the idea,, and I thpik the idea is bkcl}'- to be generated b)’ the Ecsolu- 
tion standing in the terms in which it lias been worded, it would load to consi- 
derable heart-burning. I take it, Sir, that everybody is agreed that this' 
chapter in the financial history of this country should be closed that the excise 
duty which has been forced on us at the dictate of Lancashire should go. 
It may bo, Sir, that under the present circumstances, having regard to the 
financial condition of the Government, it is not possible to abolish it. None- 
theless if you allow this clause to remain, it would indicate that the Govern- 
ment for all time to come is dcpendeirt upon excise duties and that they 
do not contemplate that the day will come when the excise duty can be removed. 

The Honourable Mr. C. A. Imres : IITiat about the word “ present 
— “ to the 'present dependence of the Government of India on Inrport, etc.’ 

Sir. T. V. Seshagiri Aiyar : But you do not say that there jvill ever be 
a lime when the excise duty can go. I thuik, therefore. Sir, that the introduc- 
tion of the word “ excise ” in this clause is likely to lead the people of this 
countr}* into the belief that the Government do not contemplate its removal. 
At any rate, I did not in listening to the speech of the Honourable Mr. Innes, 
find any passage in which he foreshadowed a time when the excise duty can 
be removed. 

Then, Sir, I come to the third clause : 

" Thftt tl\o principle should bo applied with discrimination, with duo regard to tho well 
Ivinc of tho communit 3 ’ and to tho safeguards suggested in paragraph 97 of tho Koport of tho 
I'iscai Commission.” g 

Sir, my point is that this clause which relates to paragraph 97 should 
not be allowed to remain in this Ecsolution. Those of my Honourable friends 
who Lave road paragraph 97 will remember that certain conditions are men- 
tioned there. Then in paragraph 101, in elaborating the reasons which have 
led to the mentioning of the various conditions, tho majority point out that 
in tho case of new industries there should be no protection. Therefore, Sir, 
if you leave paragraph 97 iu tho third clause it would lead to the inference that 
tho Government accept the further elaboration by tlie majority of that para- 
graph, namely, in paragraph 101 where they hint at the impossibility at any 
time of protection being given to new industries. If they omit this clause 
it would still carry out the intention which the Honourable ]\Ir. Innes has 
in view. It would road that the principle should be appbed noth discrimina- 
tion, witb due regard to tho well-being of the community. "Wliy sjioil tliis 
Ec^^olufion liy a reference to paragraph 97, which when read with paragraph 
101 .‘^ugacsts that there shoidd be no jirotcction for new industries. Therefore, 
Sir. I object to those words : 

“ r.nd to tho safeguards suggested in paragraph 97 of llio Report of tho Riscnl Commission ; 

and I hope that the Honourable i\Ir. Innes ivill agree to their deletion. Sir, 
alUiougli I think that the words I liavc objected to are likely to be mis- 
understood and will be regarded as .shoving a very grudging spirit on the part 
of the Govornmout towards the legitimate aspirations of tho people of this 
Country who w.T.nt that their indu.etries .should be developed, I must say that 
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a great advance lias been made bj’- tbe Government in assuring us, through 
their spokesman in this Assembly, that they are prepared to accept a policy 
of protection for this country. That is a- great advance. But I say, Sir, 
that in order that that pronouncement may be regarded as fully satisfactory 
and as meeting the wishes of the people, it is desirable that the objections that 
I have taken to the Bcsolution should be considered by the Honourable Mr. 
Innes, and that he should give his consent to the deletion of the words which 
I have suggested should be deleted. If he agrees to that, he will carry the 
whole House with him, and that would be a great advantage. Instead of having 
half-hearted support for his Besolution he will find that the entire House 
is with him. (*4?! Honourable Member : “ It is not enough,”) My friend 
• says it is not enough ; but from my point of inew I would advise my friend 
to accept the Bcsolution of the Honourable Mr. Innes, if he would be good 
enough to accejit the various suggestions I have made with regard to this 
matter. If he does not, he is lilcel}’’ to find the House dhnded. But having 
regard to the fact that we are getting from the Government as much as the 
Government think they can give us, — I would suggest to all my Honourable 
friends on this side of the House that they should, even though it is found 
that the Honourable I^Ir. Innes is not wiibng to go as far as I want him to go, 
give their support to his Bcsolution. 

Mr. President : Further amendment moved. 

“ In the Honourable ^fr. Innes’ amendment, in clause (a), omit the words ‘ may legitimately ’ 
in order to insert tlio words ‘ should Iw based on protection and should 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, I . should 
like to ask whether in dealing with this amendment one must confine oneself 
.strictly to the matter of this particular amendment or whether one could 
traverse rather wider ground. 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member has actually moved three 
separate amendments, but, for the convenience of the House I will put aU 
three together. 

Further amendment moved. : 

“ In sub-section (i) of the amendment to omit the words ‘ and to the present dependence 
of the Government of India on import, e.vport and excise duties for a large part of its reve- 
nue.” 

Further amendment moved : 

“ In sub-section (c) to omit the words ‘ and subject to the safeguards suggested in paratrraph 
•97 of the Report of the Fiscal Commission.” 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Sir, I very much hope that the 
Honourable Member will not find it necessary to press these particniir 
amendments. The Government has, in the words of the last speaker, irrir 
a verjr considerable advance, and it will be a pity to cloud the issue bv 
into a discussion of the details of the pariicuisr phraseology in whfei; 
advance is made. I would draw the attention of Honourable 3Ieinter? i 
first instance to the word ‘ present ’ which already finds a place fr 
(b) — “that in the application of the above principle refrard nmsf 
the financial needs of the country and to the j^re^cni dependence cz rie 
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ment of India on import, export and excise duties for a large part of its revenue.”' 
Tke fact tliat tW Government at present depends on import, export and excise 
duties does not in the least mean that the Government will necessarily depend 
so, shall we say, three years hence. Do it now, an Honourable Member says ; 
but if that is impossible, there is nothing whatever in the phraseology of that 
clause which implies that any of those particular duties are perpetuated. 
Now, with regard to the next clause (c), Government has already agreed to 
eliminate the words ‘ subject to ’ and that really makes a very considerable 
difierence. The words ' subject to ’ made it an instruction to the Tariff- 
Board that it was to introduce a new policy of protection with discrimination 
subject to those safeguards. Norv, it is required to have due regard to those 
safeguards and I ask any reasonable person who reads clause 97 to say whether ' 
any Tariff Board would be so foolish as to start introducing a policy of protec- 
tion without due regard to those safeguards. I really feel that in the position 
which we have reached there is nothing in these small amendments which have 
been suggested. 

I would like now with the permission of the House to turn to more general 
points and continue the debate as a whole. It has been an unexpected debate 
to one coming from England where the subject of protection and free trade 
has for some time raised an almost mystical enthusiasm in the adherents of 
one side or another, an enthusiasm only comparable to the zeal with which 
people in the Greco-Roman world used to quarrel about the exact nature of 
the persons of the Trinity. To-day we have had no such discussion. It has 
been simply a question of the extent and methods of a policy of protection, 
on whinh, subject to due regard being had to the interests of agriculture, we 
all seem to be agreed. 

I may perhaps be allowed to make a personal observation at this point. 
A Blember of the Government of India when he speaks on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India has only a very limited power of expressing personal views. 
He is an eighth part, or rather less than an eighth part-, of a unity known 
as the Governor General in Council, and he is expressing the views of the 
Government of India subject to the general instructions of the Secretary of 
State. There is" not much room for very personal views. Some of us, as- 
iilr. Innes has said, have felt considerable doubt as to whether or not the present 
is a wise moment to introduce protection. I am not one of those who believe 
that one must be either a protectionist or a free trader •, I can never under- 
stand why one should be either an Arian or an Athanasian on the question. 
It has always seemed to me to be a question of time, place and opportunity, 

I have been able to agree with the free trader that if there were no differences 
of race, religion, language, nationaUty, climate or geography between the peoples 
of the world free trade would be undoubtedly the right policy. But I have 
never been able quite to subscribe to the doctrine as I saw it stated only 
yesterday that free trade is the only policy w-hich is consistent with true 
international morahty. At the Same time I have never been able to agree 
with the j)rotectionist when he tells me that it is necessary that everything 
that comes into the country should be taxed highly, or that it is very bad for 
a country that it should take payment for its exports by taking imports in 
return. There is a famous picture in Addison’s Spectator of a Tory squire 
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who waxes violently indignant over the new fangled importations that are com- 
ing in from every part of the world, and drinks death and damnation to them 
in a glass of cognac from France !! The question is really one of time, place 
and opportunity, and I think the House must have been much struck with 
some observations that fell from the Honourable Mr, Innes about the difficulties 
of introducing protection into India in the present state of world commerce 
and industry. I do not want to be ruled out of order by you, Mr. President,- 
by getting lost in questions of exchange and currency, but they really have 
a considerable connection with this question. It has happened more than 
once in the history of the world that a nation has gone in for protective duties 
and has found in quite a short time that somehow or other in some curious- 
• way the exchanges have nullified the effects of protection. At a time when 
all the exchanges of the world are in a state of chaos, at any rate some consi- 
deration ought, I think, to be paid to that matter. There is a paragraph,. 
I think it is paragraph 92, in the Commission’s Report which makes a passing 
reference to that, but if I may be permitted to say so, not a very satisfactory 
reference. However, as I said, a Member of the Government of India has 
only a limited right to speak his- personal views and my object in expressing 
a doubt as to whether the present is altogether an opportune moment for 
introducing protection, into India was merely to draw attention to the need 
for caution. I accept whole-heartedly the doctrine that it is India’s right to 
decide what fiscal policy she shall have, and so long as I remain a Member 
of the Government of India I shall whole-heartedly attempt to assist in the 
introduction of the policy which India has chosen. That being the position,, 
the House has, I think, the duty to remember that the Government of India 
must have the responsibility of doing the administrative work of introduction 
and must be content to go perhaps a little slower than the fastest sailing 
vessels of the fleet might wish. After all, we are embarking upon a sea, which 
is known to be subject to cyclones and which has many -sunken reefs. Maj'- 
it not be wise to steer slowly at first and set a course among the islands near 
the coast 1 Of these we have already some knowledge in our existing revenue 
tariff which it will be foolish to pretend was not already a protective tariff 
without being either consistently or discriminatingly protective. I suggest, 
therefore, that it is clearly right that the House and the Government work- 
ing together should proceed cautiously in this matter. 

Now, Sir, some criticism has been made as to the constitution of the Tariff 
Board. I think it was Mr. Kamat who suggested that he would prefer to see- 
on the Tariff Board two Members elected by this Assembly, but he was willing 

(A Voice : “ No, it was the other way.”) If everybody is agreed on 

that matter, I need not further defend the view that Government has taken 
about the nature of the Tariff Board, It is, of course, quite natural, it is a 
natural function of every Parliament to be critical of its executive. It is 
right that it should be so. An executive that is not really responsible 
and responsive to the will of the people constitutionally expressed is a bad 
executive. It is even more natural that the Assembly should be jealous 
in the present state of affairs of this executive, which is only in part respon- 
sible to the present Assembly. I do not wish to enter into its constitution 
at this stage, but it is at any rate responsive to the views expressed in this 
Assembly. I would suggest that the House, in considering this question of- 
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■a Tariff Board, sliould throw its mind forward to tlic day when tlie executive 
will not only be responsive but will he responsible to this House. Let ns keep 
iaith with the future. It will be a great mistake if at the present moment, 
during the present transition period we should allow accidents Imlonging entire- 
ly to the transition period to lead us astray. My strong personal belief is that 
the two main desiderata in a constitution with an excutive responsible to a 
Parliament are that the executive should be thoroughly responsible to Parlia- 
ment, and that Parliament should not usurp any of the functions of the exe- 
cutive. I would suggest, therefore, that in dealing with this question of a 
Tariff Board, we should throw our minds forward and consider whether, sup- 
posing we had an executive which was entirely responsible to this Parliament, 
Ave should not be making a mistake by trying to usurp their function of appoint- , 
■ing a Tariff Board which would take from them the responsibility, Avhich after 
-all they cannot shift from themselves, of bringing this policy into execution. 

The Honourable Mr. C. A. Innes : It Avill be convenient if at this stage 
I explain the view of the Government in regard to Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar’s 
amendment. I do not propose to refer to Mr. Shahani’s speech except to 
say that that speech illustrated a danger which I think is a real one. If every 
one here to-night worded the Resolution so as to embody his oum particular 
brand of protection, every one of us in this -Assembly would have his own 
Resolution, and we should never come to a finish at all. In this very difficult 
matter I say that there must be a reasonable spirit of give and take and that 
being so I hope Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar will withdraw his amendments. I must 
-confess that I listened to Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar’s speech with a certain amount 
of disappointment. He said that the Government had made only a grudging 
advance. He said that we had so worded our Resolution that it was open 
to misconstruction and misunderstanding. Sir, on my part, I may say that 
I do not think that any reasonable man reading my Resolution can misunder- 
stand it at all and I say that if there is any misunderstanding it must be a 
wilful misunderstanding. The first clause of my Resolution has been attacked 
on the ground that it does not bring in the word protection. It has been 
suggested by Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar that under cover of this clause I am probably 
referring only to other methods of giving assistance. Sir, Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar, 
when he made those remarks entirely overlooked the word ‘ fiscal.’ I say 
that the fiscal policy of the Government of India may legitim atety be directed 
towards the development of industries in India. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhilcary 
accuses that as being a patronising reference to India. It is nothing of the 
sort. What is the point of that clause.- Surely this House Avill give us credit 
for the fact that every line of this Resolution has been most carefully thought 
out and the reason why clause (a) of the Resolution has been wmrded like that 
is to mark the transition the profound transition from a purely revenue tariff 
to a tariff which is directed to other objects and that is why .the Resolution 
has been worded in that way. I come to clause (6). Here again Mr. Seshagiri 
Aiyar says that clause (6) has been so worded so as to give people the idea 
that we propose for ever to keep on the cotton excise duty. Nothing of the 
sort. I explained at the very greatest length in my last speech why we had 
put in this reference to the financial position. I explained that it would 
not be honest for us to pretend that in the present state of our finances we 
• could pledge ourselves to take off the duties referred to by the Piscal Com- 
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mission and that is wliy I put ui particularly the words ‘ the present depen- 
dence.’ We are not discussing the question of cotton excise duties at all in this 
Piosolution. It has nothing to do with this Eesoluj-.ion. All we- are discussing 
is whether or not this House is to admit the principle of protection. That 
is the whole point. Again we come to clause (d) Mr. Shahani has found all 
sorts of dangers, all sorts of dishonesties on the part of the Government 
of India in this reference to the safeguard in paragraph 97 of the Indian Kscal' 
Commission’s Eeport. Mr. Seshagiri Aijmr suggested that because I made 
a reference to paragraph 97 I must have had in my mind a reference to para- 
graph 101. I had no idea of the sort. Any one will see, as Sir Basil Blackett 
has pointed out, that this suggestion that the Tariff Board must have regard 
to these safeguards is a perfectly reasonable suggestion. No Tariff Board 
considering questions of this kind could avoid paying regard to the consi- 
derations mentioned in paragraph 97 of the Fiscal Commission’s Eeport.. 
As I pointed out in my last speech, all that paragraph refers to is the doctrine- 
of camparativc advantage. Can Mr. Shahani or any one in this House suggest 
any better criterion than that ? I do not thhik I need say more. We have 
on this side made a fair and even generous advance in order to meet the wishes 
of this House and the wishes of the people of India. I do not think that it 
is generous on the part of the House that it should make small and nigghng- 
amendments in the wording of my Eesolution. As I have said, every line of 
this Eesolution has been most carefully thought out and I must ask the House 
to accept that Eesolution as it stands. I am afraid that if Mr. Seshagiri 
Aiyar presses his amendments then I must oppose them and the responsibility 
will not be mine. Sir, I oppose the amendments. 

Dr. H. S. Gout : I move that the question be now put. 

Mr. President : The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President : Amendment moved : 

“ That in. the amendment moved by Air. Bines in clau.se ((7)the -vrords ‘may legitimately’ 
bo omitted and that the trords ‘ should bo based on protection and should ’ be inserted in their 
place.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President : Further .pmendment moved : 

“ That the -rcprds in clause (6) : 

‘ and to the present dependence of the Government of India on import, export and excise 
duties for a large part of its revenue ’ be omitted .” 

The motion was negatived, 

Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Aiyar ; Having regard to the fate of these amend- 
ments I do not press the other amendment. 

Mr. President : Further amendment moved : 

“ That in clause (c) the -ivords ‘ and to the safeguards suggested in paragraph 97 of the 
Eeport of the Tiscal Commission ’ be omitted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. P. P. Ginwala (Burma : Non-European) : Sir, somehow to-day I 
do not feel the least enthusiasm over the subject which is being debated. 
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for by wbat I can see there is very little ground on which there is really much 
• controversy. The points that are under debate are really two as the Honour- 
able Mr. Innes has more th^n once pointed out. Is India committing itself 
to the principle of protection 1 That is one point ; and the second point is — 
if it is going to commit itself to the principle of protection — does she wish that 
part of the machinery to give efiect to that principle shall be the constitution 
of a Tariff Board. 

How it was said this morning, — and I think it is believed by most Honour- 
able Members, — that to-day we are burying the policy of free trade, and that 
we are giving it a decent burial with the Honourable Mr. Innes as one of the 
principal pall-bearers. But the question that I should like answered is this. 
If free trade is dead to-day, and it is going to be buried in a few minutes, 
has protection really come to stay \ How I am not very sure that the way 
we are proceeding about it to-day leads me to think that protection, even if 
a Resolution approving of it is passed by this august Assembly, is 
going to stay for ever. I see no indication of any element of permanence 
in the proposition that has been made either by my friend, Mr. Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas, or the amendment moved by the Honourable the Member for 
Commerce and Industries. For what does it amount to 1 We pass a Reso- 
lution that the future fiscal policy of India shall be on the lines of protection. 
'We then say that we should constitute a Tariff Board to give efiect to it. But 
ivhat is there which gives any sanction either to the first Resolution or to the. 
second Resolution 1 What is there to prevent this policy being set aside 
by a subsequent Resolution of this House, and what is there to prevent this 
Board being also wiped out by a subsequent Resolution of this House .1 How% 
Sir, the point that concerns me most is this — ^if we are going to embark upon 
a policy which is going to break with the past wholly and which is going to 
inaugurate a new era, the House must safeguard itself against fluctuations 
of political views in this Assembly and outside. I am not in a position to 
suggest how this House is going to accomplish that ; but I venture to think 
-that the mere passing of these two Resolutions will not ensure that permanence 
which is essential to the growth of this fiscal policy on which this House is 
about to embark. It is also necessary that some legislative provision be made 
by this House by which this House pledges itself, so far as itself is concerned, 
to adhere to this policy. Unless this is done I do not consider that we should 
be wise in venturing upon this policy, for there are no precautions taken against' 
its reversal at any time. I put the question in this way. Take The Tariff 
Board. The Honourable Mr, Innes says, the Board shall come into existence 
and shall remain in existence for a year. 

The Honourable Mr. C. A. Innes : In the first instance. 

Iffr. P. P. Ginwala : Of course in the first instance for a year. But 
we do not know what is going to happen to that Board at the end of the year. 
Many of us may not be here at all to hear the fate of that Tariff Board. It 
is not merely a bogey I am raising ; it is a real fact that you have got to reckon 
with. If our friends outside the Council who have kept out of it change 
their minds, as they are about to change, we hope, you may be certain that 
this would be one of the election cries — and it must be an election cry — as to 
whether the Honourable !Mr. Innes with his Tariff Board and we with our 
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support; should be allowed to come back to this House or not. I venture to 
.submit, Sir, that before any violent changes are made in the policy of the 
country, sufficient provision must be made to ensure its permanence, and I 
submit, that this is not the way to do it. I have’said before in this House, 
and I have not changed my opinion since, that I am a protectionist to the core ; 
but I do not wish to be a protectionist to-day and be changed into a free- 
trader by the sheer brutal force of votes next year. That is the thing we have 
got to guard against. (Ayi EonoiiraUe Member : “ There is no danger of that.”) 
There are gentlemen here who are so sanguine as to suppose that there is no 
danger of that. Well, I foresee the danger myself, though it is not that I wish 
that the House should not embark upon this policy of protection. That is 
• not my wish. My wish is that something more tangible than a mere Hesolu- 
tion should come from the Government, so that at least for a reasonable period 
we are committed to this policy of jirotection. 

Then, Sir, Avith regard to the constitution of the Board. How I am not 
a great believer in any bureaucratic form of Government. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C.. Chatterjee (Education Member) i Hor do you 
believe in a democratic form of Government. 

Mr. P. P. Ginwala ; My Honourable friend says, that I am not suffi- 
ciently a democrat. But there is this to distinguish real bmeaucracy from 
real de?nocracy, that the bureaucracy will not improA'^e nor is willing to im- 
proA'e upon somebody else’s ideas. Democracy has this affliction about it, 
that it wants to improve everybody and it wants to improve upon everybody 
else’s ideas. This being so, let us consider whom we should prefer. MTiat 
■would happen if democracy prevails and this principle of election is adopted 
in the constitution of the Board 1 Those Members who are elected by the 
House AA'ill be subject to the influence of the House. We cannot get away 
from that fact : we need not disguise it. They must come under the 
influence of the House. Again the House itself, in its turn is bound to come 
under the influence of the outside world. This will not be so in the case of 
the bureaucracy and I submit, that in the conflict between these two princi- 
ples and under the peculiar circumstances of this case, I would prefer the 
bureaucracy and confer on it the power of determining the constitution of the 
Board. But, Sir, I would go further. I am not impressed by the fact that th^ 
mere passing of a Resolution constituting this TariS Board is sufficient. If 
this Board is to be constituted it should be a statutory body, constituted by 
an Act of this Legislature, and that its duties as far as possible should be 
defined. I object to treating the Board merely as an adAosory body. For in 
the end it may come to this, that it may adA-ise as much as it likes the protection 
or otherAA’ise of a particular industry, but if its adAuce is to be submitted to the 
opinion of the whole House, I A^nture to submit, AAithout meaning any offence 
to this House, that that advice will not more often than not be examined 
on its OAVn merits. There are always political forces at play, under whose 
influence the adAUce is bound to come. If their adAuce is to be subjected to 
the scrutiny of the House on each occasion, it would be better that the adAUce 
had better not be tendered. We haAm seen and it is a legitimate exercise 
of our powers — ^we have seen on many occasions how much we have got a 
tendency to doubt to scrutinize and amend the reports of all Select Committees^ 
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That I say is legitimate in legislation, but when one comes to the examination 
of an important department of business, the examination should be from a 
business, and not from a political point of view as would be the case, if it was 
undertaken by this Assembly. I maintain that is a thing to be avoided, and 
if the Honourable Member for Commerce is desirous that this Tariff Board 
should be a really live Board with possibilities in itself of doing good, it should 
be a statutory Board exercising statutory authority, by which this House- 
and the outside world may be bound for a reasonable period of time. There 
is another point. In the elements of permanence to which I referred there 
is the attitude of one gentleman, the gentleman who sits in Whitehall with a 
big stick in his band over the heads of my Honourable friends on the Treasury 
Benches ; we have heard nothing at all as to what his ideas and intentions are<- 
and what he means to do. {Mr. Jatnnadas DivarJcadas : “ He has no voice.”) 
We think he has got no voice, but I should like to have an official statement 
made that he is going to give up this big stick in his hand so far as this aspect 
of administration is concerned. I have heard nothing about it. I should 
like to hear from the Honourable the Commerce Member what is the position 
of this gentleman going to be with regard' to any Resolution that this 
Assembly may pass to-day. We have been just told by the Honourable the 
Finance Member, that Members oh the Government have got very li-ttle scope, 
for the expression of personal opinion ; we know it and we feel it pretty 
often ; but we want really to know what is the official information on this 
question. Is this gentleman going to take his legitimate position in the- 
machinery of the Government of the country, or is he going still to persist 
in interfering with our affairs when his interference is not required 1 I put 
a plain question to the Honourable Member for Commerce and I shall expect 
a plain answer. 

Sir, these are some of the few matters which have rather made me feel 
some anxiety about the future fate of the policy we are adopting by the Re- 
solution which is before the House. It may be that I do not understand 
economics in the way in which my Honourable friend to my right (Mr. S. C. 
Shahani) claims to do, but I think I am entitled as much as anyone else to know 
from the commonsense point of view what our position is going to be here- 
after ; whether if free trade is dead protection has come to stay 1 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas : Sir, we have now before the House my own 
Resolution and as against that the amendment" of my Honourable friend 
hlr. Innes. 'Wq have heard speeches from many Honourable Members, some- 
supporting the Resolution, others supporting the amendment, and others 
criticising both ; and I am called upon now to exercise my right of re 2 )lying 
to the debate that has followed my mo-ving this Resolution. I shall try and 
take my Honourable friends one by one. I shall deal with Government last. 

I shall first take my Honourable friend, Sir Campbell Rhodes, one of my es- 
teemed colleagues on the Fiscal Commission. I must at once say* that with- 
the exception of one point that it seemed to me he made, my Honourable 
friend, in spite of differences of opinion — and I still maintain that they are 
small differences — has treated me more or less fairly ; but I must insist on 
telling him something about one point that it seemed to me he made, and 
that was to the effect that considerations of racial hatred had sho-wn them- 
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selves in tlie conclusions at which we arrived. Now I at once deny the 
charge. I deny it. 

Sir Camphell Rhodes : On a point of explanation, Sir, may I assure the 
Honourable Member that those were not my remarSs ? I referred to evidence 
given before us, but not to any action in the Commission itself. 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas : I am glad, Sn, that my Honourable friend 
has explained his position. But even on behalf of the witnesses themselves 
I am not prepared to admit the fact that they were moved by racial con- 
siderations in dealing with this question on which the voice of India had 
spoken long, long before this House ever ventured to take the matter into 
^ consideration. It is a question that has been discussed on its own merits 
by every one who has discussed it, and I refuse to believe that any one of all 
the witnesses that came to give evidence before the Commission introduced 
the element of race in putting forward his views before the Commission. 
Then my Honourable friend made another point and said that I maintained 
the position that when India became self-contained famines would disappear. 
I was surprised to hear that from my Honourable friend. I never for a moment 
maintained that. In a limited sense, so far as the necessities of life are con- 
cerned, I do believe that India can reach a position of being self-contained, 

. and it will reach that stage if proper encouragement is given to industrial 
development in this country. So far as famines are concerned, I maintain 
that if- pressure on land is diminished by a portion of the people who now be- 
long to the agricultural class diverting their energies to industrial labom', then 
it is likely that the resisting power of the people will increase and they will be 
able to bear famines more than they have hitherto done. With regard to the 
other points referred to by my Honourable friend, I have nothing to say. He 
has presented his own point of view, but fundamentally. I find that there 
is an agreement between us so far as the general conclusion with regard to 
protection is concerned. Now, I must come to my Honourable friend, Mr, 
Joshi. Believe me. Sir, I never expected that my friend, Mr. Joshi, who 
is supposed here to represent the intercstB of labour of the poorer classes 
of the community, not by election but by nomination of the Government, 
would ever put forward views that would be most detrimental to the interest 
of the poorer classes. I was wondering what it was that had influenced Mr. 
Joshi’s views so as to enable him to present a case, pretending of course that 
it was a case for the poorer classes, but which was most detrimental to the 
interests of the poorer classes. I was wondering what it was that had influenced 
him. {Mr. N. M. Joshi : “ Have you found out ?”) And it then dawned 
on me that perhaps his going to Washington and Geneva nominated as he was 
by the Government of India to represent the cause of labour had perhaps 
removed him to a large extent from touch with the poorer population here 
and had brought him in the midst of the surroimdings of those pleasant labour 
gentlemen of other foreign countries whose views on the question as to whether 
India should have a policy of protection or free trade would not be acceptable 
to any portion,- to any class of people belonging to this country. We know 
that the people who would most resent the adoption of a policy of protection 
would be perhaps the class which seems to have influenced my Honourable 
friend, Mr. JosM’s views. I want to assure Mr. Joshi this, that if I had not 
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known Hin I would kave for a moment tkought that he w'as here representing 
the views either of Lancashire labour or of Lancashire merchants and that he 
was not in any way advocating the cause of our country. (A Voice : “No 
no.”) I am entitled to my view. I find fault with his judgment, not wdth 
his motives ; but believe me, Sir, that it has really pained me to feel that 
Mr. Joshi’s prejudice against capitalists goes so far as to make him use this 
momentous occasion for emptying himself of the hatred that, it seems to me, 
he has generated in his breast against these “wretched classes.” I hope 
Mr. Joshi will realise that the country is much greater than any of the classes 
that consititute this country. I hope Mr. Joshi will take a leaf from the book 
of his own late leader Mr. Gokhale, and make up his mind to study the speeches 
and writings of that great respected leader and try to give something of his ^ 
views both to the people and to the Government which, of course, will be to the 
advantage of this country. 

Then, Sir, I come to my Honourable friends from the Punjab. Both 
my friends from the Pimjab, Messrs. Townsend and Sardar Bahadur Gajjan 
Singh seem to imagine that an adoption of the policy of protection will hurt 
the interests of the agriculturists. Now I do not want to go into the details 
of their arguments, but it seemed to me when my Honourable friend, Sardar 
Bahadur Gajjan Singh was arguing, that he was arguing against himself. He 
maintained that if industries were set up in this country and if a demand for 
raw materials increased in this country, then the agricultural interests would 
suffer. I could understand my Honourable friend bringing that argiiment 
forward if the Fiscal Commission had recommended that an embargo should 
be placed on export or even that an export duty should be resorted to, but 
the Fiscal Commission, as I pointed out in my opening remarks, has deliberate- 
ly excluded export duties from their recommendations. Now what will be the 
result of the establishment of industries here ? The demand for raw materials 
would increase in this country. Not only that, but a competition would 
be set up for securing those raw materials between this country and the foreign 
countries. I ask my Honourable friend whether the agriculturists are going 
to gain or lose by the existence of that competition ? When the demand is 
greater and the supply remains the same, do the prices go up or do they go 
down ? Will if stimulate the agriculturists to pay greater attention to their 
crops and increase their production or will it dishearten them and compel 
them to give up growing their crops ? I personally believe that the policy 
of protection, if adopted will not compel the agriculturists to suffer in any way, 
but it will bring greater prosperity to them. But apart from that, even to-day 
we realise that the pressure on land is so great and so many more men than 
necessary are engaged in agriculture that there is an insistent demand to pro- 
vide for them in their spare moments facilities for resorting to cottage indus- 
tries like handloom, and so on. If we draw a certain number of people, a very 
small fraction of the population for industrial labour, even then, I submit, 
there will be a large number of people left who will be required to pay atten- 
tion to the carrying on of cottage industries in the villages. 

Then lastly, I come to my Honourable friend, Mr. Shahani. Mr. Shahani, 

I think, has attempted to give views w'hich he thinks are beneficial to the in- 
t crests of this country. He referred to the question of the constitution of 
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ii 'Tarift’ Board aud said that the constitution of a Tariff Board, as suggested 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. Innes, would not be desirable and is opposed 
to the recommendation made by the Minority Report. I- admit that that 
•is so, but 1 will, when dealing with the speeches* of my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Innos and my Honourable friend, Sir Basil Blackett, deal with this aspect 
of the question of the constitution of a Tariff Board. Let me now come to the 
amendment of my Honourable friend, Mr. Innes. I agree with my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Sheshagiri Aiyar, that the Government have shown a great deal 
of vdsdom in approaching this question iai the spirit in which they have done. 
I agree with my Honourable friend, Mr. Ginwala. that in addition to the re- 
marks made in his personal capacity by the Honourable the Finance Member, 
« a more definite statement ought to have been made by the Government to 
-the effect that hereafter the Secretary of State will never interfere in the fiscal 
policy of the cormtry when the Government of India and the Indian Legisla- 
ture are in agreement. I hope my Honourable friend will take the opportu- 
nity of making that statement before this debate is closed to-day. Then, 
I said that my Honourable friend had approached the subject in a good spirit. 
1 maintain that, because I believe, and I think Honourable ' Members will 
do well to keep this in mind, that the present transitional constitution of the 
Government of India provides that in all matters in which there is an agree- 
ment between the Government of India and the Indian Legislature, in 
those matters alone, so far as the fiscal policy is concerned, the Secretary 
of State will not interfere. An obstructive attitude on the part of my Honour- 
able friend, the Commerce Member would have perhaps made it difficult for 
us to get the policy of protection in some form or another adopted in this House. 
He has made our course easier, aud I have reason to believe that the Govern- 
ment have been able to do so, perhaps because the present Secretary of State 
has respected the convention established by the late Secretary of State and 
not interfered with the decision of the Government of India. How, I wish 
ray Honourable friend on behalf of Government had gone far enough as suggest- 
ed bj" my Honourable friend, Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar, I believe, for instancCj 
he should not have shirked to introduce a more definite language in his Resolu- 
tion boldly proclaiming the adoption of a policy of protection for this country. 
I Imow that he has done so in spirit. I know that in his Resolution, — ^uffioever 
reads it — ^he cannot conceal that, — ^he accepts the j)olicy of protection as 
recommended by the Fiscal Commission. I know also that in the speech 
that he has made he has given expression fully to the view that Government 
to all intents and purposes have accepted the policy of protection. But I 
wish that nothing should have persuaded him to keep back that boldness 
which ought to be the characteristic of every Resolution, either when it is 
framed by Government or by any Member of this House. However, as I look 
•more to the substance than to the shadow, I have no hesitation, as a practical 
man, in accepting the wording as suggested by him, especially because he has 
.accepted certain changes which were suggested to him. Now, coming to 
clause (b), I labour under the same difficulty under which my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar, laboured. His amendment is lost and I have 
no right to refer to it. But I want to make it clear that by accepting the 
clause — the present dependence of the Government of India on import,, 
•export and excise duty for a large part of its revenue,'’ we should not be 
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taken to mean that Ti’e have for all time to come blessed the i^resent method of 
taxation which is resorted to by Government. With that reservation, I have 
no hesitation in accepting that danse. With regard to the third danse, the 
omission of the words “ subject to ” alters the character of that clause and I 
feel that the Tariff Board will be called upon only to pay due regard' to those 
conditions and it will not be insisted that they should rigidly apply those con- 
ditions for all time and in all cases. If this is the meaning, I have no hesita- 
tion in accepting that. And now, lastly, I come to the question of the consti- 
tution of the Board. I must explain the reasons which led the minorily to 
niake the recommendation which we made. We again were faced with the 
difficulty of making some arrangement for the transitional period. Until we 
reached self-Government, so long as we have an Executive which is not res- , 
ponsible to the people, it is very difficult for us to accept a Board which is 
nominated by a Government not responsible to the Legislature. We were 
faced with that difficulty. We know that there is no constitutional precedent 
for such a Board being elected by Members of Parliament or the Members 
of a popular House. But no other country is faced with the difficulty of 
going through a transitional period, as we are facedU We have here an irre- 
sponsible Executive controlled, as it were, obnoxiously very often, by the 
Secretary of State and we have an elected majority in the House. How 
are we going to compel the hands of Government to make an appointment 
which is acceptable to us ? Well, it is that which led us to make a recommenda- 
tion that the Board should be elected. However, I thinlc, we should not 
insist on that being carried out, especially after the remarks that have been 
made by my Honourable friend, Sir Basil Blackett. For I am free to admit 
that, in cases where that gentleman from Whitehall, of whom my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Ginwala, has so eloquently spoken, in cases where he has not con- - 
tinuously interfered with Honourable Members of the Government, may have 
behaved much better with us. And, as I believe in the dictum that “ trust 
begets trust,” I feel that we shall be acting wisely in showing our trust 
and confidence in the Members of the Government and hope that they 
will use this trust well and see to it that the appointment that the}’' make 
on this Tariff Board would be such as would be acceptable to the Members 
of this House. And in doing so, I beg of them not to allow “ foreign ” in- 
fluence to bear upon them. (An Honovrahle Member : " Outside influence.”) 
By “ foreign ” I mean the influence of the gentleman from Whitehall who does 
not know much about India and who continuously thrusts his finger in every- 
tliing that is being done by the Government of India.,’ We had a very sad " 
experience in the appointment of the Royal Commission. I wish I were 
free to admit, like my Honourable friend. Sir Basil Blackett, that Government 
has always been responsive, if not responsible, to the wishes of the Legislature. 

^ Our experience in the case of the Royal Commis- 

__ sion has I'.eeu too recent and too sad to clieer us- 
up with that kind of statement. But we hope, at any rate, so far as fiscal 
matters are concerned, we shall have no interference from that gentleman 
from "Whitehall and that we shall be masters in cur own house and that we- 
shall be left to decide matters as 'we like ourselves. But I may also warn 
the Government that, if they do not use the trust well in this matter, they will 
find it difficult to deal with this House in other matters, because they have- 
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got to deal with this House on every question and, once it is shown that the 
trust is misplaced, which I hope it will never be, then this House loiows how 
to deal with the Government in questions that ■f/ill come up to us for dis- 
cussion in future. So to all intents and purposes, I am prepared. to accept 
the amendment of my Honourable friend, Mr. Innes. 

And, last but not the least, I want to touch one of the arguments that has 
been advanced. 

Mr. President : I cannot let the Honourable Member advance a new 
proposition. 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas : This is not a new proposition. I will 
bring my remarks to a close, Sir. iMr. Ginwala complained that, while we 
were busy burjdng free trade, he did not know whether the new House would 
not bury iirotection, I do not think that the new House will do that. I 
do not think that any new House is going to bury protection for a long time 
to come. But, if it does so, none of us is bureaucratic enough to question 
the power of the Legislature in this country to bury any policy that tliis House 
is launching upon. 

Sir, before, I sit down, I want again to express my gratitude to the Govern- 
ment that although not quite fully, at least in spirit they have largely met 
in this instance the desire of the Legislature. I feel as if I could say to my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Innes, that the long-lost brother has after all come 
back to the fold, that the policy which India has insisted on for a long number 
of years in the interests of this country, to which Government at the dictation 
of Whitehall turned a deaf ear, is accepted by Government and I agree with 
Mr. Innes that it is an epoch-making proposition and that we are starting 
a new era in tliis country. I repeat that it seems to me that, if this Resolu- 
tion is accepted, it will be a red letter da}' in the history of this country and I 
may take, if I may be permitted to do so, legitimate pride in the fact that I 
had the honour to initiate this discussion. 

The Honourable Mr. C. A. « Innes ; Sir, I tliink that Mr. Jamnadas 
has exhausted my time as well as his own and therefore I will not detain 
the House for more than a moment. Mr. Ginwala ai^peared before the House 
in his usual impersonation of a doubting Thomas. He wanted to know what 
is the good of our passing a Resolution of this kind ? He pointed out that 
that policy even tht)ugh we approved it to-day, might be upset by the 
Assembly of this time next year. Well, Sir, I can give him one answer to his 
question. The use of passing ohis Resolution which I have put to the House 
is this, that it pins down at any rate the Government of India to that policy. 
Mr. Ginwala also stated ihat he was a democrat. I must confess that, when 
I heard his views about the Tariff Board I felt very much inclined to doubt 
that statement. He apparently contemplates a Tariff Board with Statutory 
powers over and above the Indian Legislature, 'a Tariff Board which is em- 
powered to fix rates, a Tariff Board which is beyond criticism by this Assembly. 
Well, Sir, that may be a very efficient Board but it is not democracy, noi’j Sir, 
is it the sort of Board that I should agree to appoint. One more point and 
I liave done with the Honourable Member from Burma. He challenged me 
to say what action His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India would take in 
regard to my Resolution, if it is passed by the House to-day. Sir, the only 
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answer that I can give to that question is this, to refer tlie Honourable Mcml)ei’ 
from Burma and other Members of this House to paragraph •i?) of the Joint 
Select Committee’s Eeport, amd to the Dcs])atch of the 30tli June 1 921, in which 
Mr. Montagu, on behalf of His Majesty’s Government at Home, accepted the 
principle recommended by the Joint Committee. Sir, Mr. Jamnados s speech 
ended in a note of harmony. Mr. Jamnadas ended up his speech by saying 
that he was prepared to accept my amendment. I hope, Sir, that the tvhole 
House will adopt the same attitude in regard to this amendment. Only time 
can show, Sir, whether we are wise or not in the decision we arc taking to-day,, 
but I have one thing to say. We have adopted this policy and, ns far as 
the Government of India are concerned, we are determined to carry it out 
in earnest. 

Mr. President : The original question was that : 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor Gcncrnl in Council that n policy of Protection 
be adopted as the one best stuted to the interests of India, its applic-otion being rcgnlntcd from 
time to time by such discrimination as may be considered necessary by the Government of 
India with the consent and approval of tho Indian Legislature.” 

Since which an amendment has been moved to substitute the following after 
the words “ Governor General in Council.” 

“ (a) that he accepts in principle the proposition that tho fiscal policy of the Government 
of India may legitimately be directed towards fostering tbo development of industries in' 
India : 

(6) that in the application of tho above principle of protection regard must l>e had ' 
to the financial needs of the countrj' and to tho present dependence of the Government of 
India on import, export and excise duties for a large part of its revenue ; 

(c) that tho principle should be applied with discrimination, with duo regard to (he 
well-being of the community and to tho safeguards suggested in paragraph 97 of the Report 
of the Fiscal Commission ; 

(d) that in order that effect may bo given to these recommendations, a Tariff Board- 
should be constituted for a period not exceeding one year in the first instance, that such Tariff 
Board should be purely an investigating and advisory body^ and sliouhl consist of not more 
than three members, one of whom should be a Government official, but with power, subject tc 
the approval of the Government of India, to co-opt other members for particular inquiries.” 

The question is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President : The question is that the Resolution, as nmended,. 
be adopted. 

Sir Montagu Webb : May I, at this stage, make a slight verbal ampli- 
fication, namely, the addition of the word “ Indian ” before the words “ Fiscal 
Commission V' The Eeport of the Fiscal Commission, I have been told, is- 
going to mark an epoch in the great Free Trade controversy, and I should, 
like the name of India to be associated with it. 

The Honourable Mr. C. A. Innes : I have no objection, Sir. 

Mr. President : Further amendment moved ; 

“ That before tbe words ‘Fiscal Commission’ in sub-section (e), the word ‘ Indian ’ be • 
inserted.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Mr. President : The question is that the Eesolution, as amended, be 
adopted. ‘ 

The motion was adopted. • 


27tli February 1923. 

EESOLUTION re STATE MANAGEMENT OF EAILWAYS IN INDIA. 

Mr. President : The Assembly will now resume consideration of the 
Eesolution moved by Maulvi hEyan Asjad-ul-lah on the 7th September, 
1922 ; 

“ Tills Assembly recommends to the Goremor General in Council that the Indian Railways 
Act of 1890 be so revised as to give India the full benefit of State ownership of Indian Railways 
as is done in other countries where the Railways are owned and managed by the State.” 

In view of the number of amendments on the paper, I think it may assist 
the discussion if I give the Assembly some indication of the course which 
I propose to pursue in regard to them. I shall, in the first place, call upon. 
Mr. Neogy to move the amendment standing in his name. I shall then call 
upon Dr. Gour to move the amendment standing in his name as an amendment 
to Mr. Neogj*’s. Then without putting Mr. Neogy’s amendment to the vote 
I shall call upon Sir Campbell Ehodes to move his amendment as a further 
amendment to Mr. Neogy’s. These will place before the Assembly the prin- 
cipal alternatives and the discussion therefore can proceed on wide lines. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Eural) : I beg to 
move ; 

“ That in the Resolution the following be substituted for tlie words beginning with ‘ the 
Indian Railways Act ’ and up to the end of the Resolution : 

‘ he may be pleased to accept and give effect to the recommendation of the Chairman and 
four other members of the Indian Railway Committee, 1920-21, that the undertakings of 
guaranteed Railway Companies, as and when the contracts fall in. should be entrusted to 
the direct management of the State." 

I have heard it said that my amendment merely seeks to raise an academic 
discussion. I maintain that it does nothing of the kind. Looking through 
the list of amendments I find that some of my Honourable friends are anxious 
to shirk the real question that is at issue to-day. They are more in favour 
of temporising with the question instead of solving it in the way in which we 
should. Sir, this question came up, I think, about half a dozen times in the 
old Imperial Legislative Council during the last 10 or 12 j'ears. The question 
did not come up in connection with the future management of the Great Indian 
Peninsula and East Indian Eailways, but Indian opinion has been insistent 
during all these years that the future policy of management of all State-owned 
railways should be in accordance with Indian opinion which of course favoured 
State management. Now, Sir, leaving aside those past discussions, what do 
we find even when we come to the year 1920-21 ? Y/e find that the Acworth 
Committee was appointed not for the purpose of advising the Government of 
India as to what system of management should be accepted in regard to these 
two lines, but generally to advise the Government of India on the question 
of the future policy of management of railways as a whole. A reference to 
the Acworth Committee’s terms of reference will bear me out in this parti-. 
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cular. Tiien, Sir, wlien tlie Aoworfh Committee proceeded about tbeir business 
they took care to collect all shades of opinion in regard to this general question. 
They did not confine their,attention to the question of Great Indian Peninsula 
and East Indian Railways alone. And when the report of the Acworth Com- 
mittee was published, Honourable Members will remember that several of my 
Honourable friends in this House in interpellations insis'ted on an opportunity, 
and an opportunity being given for the discussion of ilic whole Re]iort of the 
Acworth Committee, and not merely the question of the management of the 
Great Indian Peninsula or the East Indian Railway. Again, Sir, the Govern- 
ment of India in June 1922 addressed Local Governments and the Chambers 
of Commerce in the various provinces, inviting their opinions on this question; 
They specifically raised the question of the management of these two lines, 
but incidentally they referred to this general question as well. They say this 
in one of the paragraphs of their letter : “ Not all Local Governments and 
Chambers of Commerce are immediately interested in these two lines, b\it the 
general question involved is so important that they v.'ill no doubt wish to 
express their views,” so that even in J\me 1922, Government was considering 
the whole question of the future policy of railway management. After that 
the Central Advisory Council was asked to pronounce their ^^ews, not merely 
with regard to the management of these two lines, but on the question of the 
policy of future management of railways as a whole. Therefore, Sir, I main- 
tain that it is not only open to us, but it is incumbent on us, to discuss tliis 
broad question of principle to-day. We will be shirldng our duty if we confine 
our attention to these two lines without deciding the question of principle 
involved. Shall it be said that the Legislative Assembly with an elected 
majority was afraid to decide the question in the year 1923, while its prede- 
cessor in days gone by insisted on the acceptance of this general principle in 
regard to all State-owned railways ? 

Now, Sir, I come to the subject-matter of the Resolution. A well-known 
English writer on British railways, whose sympathies are not at all in favour 
of nationalisation, says that the question of State or private management is 
not a general one. It is not possible to say that all private companies are 
bad and all State Railways are good or vice versa. State system and private 
system may be good, bad or indifferent according to the varying circumstances 
of different countries. I, therefore, maintain that the analogies of other 
countries are quite out of place in the discussion on this question, either in 
favour of State management or in favour of company management in India. 
Sir, we are all aware that there is no stronger protagonist of company manage- 
ment among the railway experts of the world than Sir William Acworth him- 
self. We find he says in the Report of the Acworth Committee that he and 
some of those members of his Committee who agreed with him in recommend- 
ing State management approached this question with a distinct bias in favour 
of company management. That is a fact which should be borne in mind, because 
it endows the recommendation of the majority of the Acworth Committee with 
a special importance of its own. Sir, what are the considerations that led the 
majority of the Acworth Committee to come to this decision ? The majority 
of the Committee- said that the system of company management in India has 
not been successful. They maintain that company management properly so 
called does not exist in India, that the companies have no real initiative, nor 
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lias the Government who owns a very large proportion of the railway lines. 
Later on they say that freedom of private enterprise is non-existent and the 
establishment of companies with real independenee is impossible and it is in 
fact .not even proposed. Then they refer to the Indian demand for State 
management. They say that Indian public opinion is practically unanimous 
in demanding that the owner shall manage directly. They then come to the 
conclusion that no scheme for the establishment of Indian domiciled railway 
companies is acceptable and that not until they are relieved from all reason- 
able loss \7ill shareholders subscribe at all. E''mn w'hen so relieved they will 
only subscribe relatively small amounts. Such small amounts would not 
justify entrusting them with substantially independent management: and 
unless the management is substantially independent, the justification for the 
-existence of a company disappears. And, therefore, approaching the question 
not as one of national sentiment but purely from the practical point of '^dew 
the Committee find themselves in agreement with the almost unanimous 
opinion of Indian witnesses, and recommend that the undertakings of gua- 
ranteed companies, as and when the contracts fall in, be entrusted to the direct 
management of the State. 

Sir, the Acworth Committee referred to the remarkable unanimity of 
r’Noox Indian public opinion in this matter. "We are glad 

to find that this unanimous public opinion has been 
supported by the various Local Governments. As I have already said,' the 
Government of India consulted the Local Governments in regard to this ques- 
tion ; and I find that in reply the Madras Government say that they are strongly 
in favour of the system of State management generally. The Government of 
Bombay say that they want the management of the East Indian Railwaj’’ and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Kailway to be taken over by the State. Then 
the Government of Bihar and Orissa point out that the right and proper 
solution is to be found in the assumption of direct control by the State.- The 
Government of the Central Pro\dnces are in favour of State management. 
The Government of the United Provinces are divided on this question. His 
Excellency the Governor and the European Member of the Executive Council 
being in favour of Company management, and the Indian Member of the 
Executive Council, the Honourable the Eaja of Mahmudabad, and the two 
Ministers being in favoru' of State management. I do not find the opinion of 
the Government of Bengal or of the Punjab in the collection of opinions that 
was placed on the Library table in response to a request of mine ; but I find 
that in a written statement which was placed before the Acworth Committee 
the Government of Bengal pledged themselves in support of State management. 
When we come to Assam, we find that the Government of Assam recommend 
Company management for these two lines, and I very gladly make a present 
of the Assam opinion to my Honourable friend. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikarj’'. 
{Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhihary : I thank the Honourable gentleman for 

the present ”) Sir, a good deal of misapprehension seems to prevail in regard 
to the question as to whether or not State management of railways is quite 
as efiicient and as economical as Company management. In regard to this 
matter, I think we have got only expert opinion that we could possibly expect 
in the circumstances, namely, the opinion of the Railway Board in favour of, 
or at least not against. State management. We find that in their written 
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statement before the Acwortli Committee and in Iboir ‘oral evidence before 
that Committee, the Eaihvaj’' Board maintained that ihere rvas absolutely no 
distinction between State management and Company management so far as 
efficiency and economy were concerned. We find further that in a Despatch - 
to the Secretary of State in 1017 the Government of India unanimously held 
this view. I hope that they are not going to resile from that position to-day. 
Sir, efficiency and economy arc very good things indeed, but they must, be 
Judged with reference to the immediate aim that we have in view. We must 
not make a fetish of efficiency and economy. Sir, the main purpo.se of rail- 
ways, I maintain, is to develop the resources of the country and to promote 
the economic well-being of the people. Have the railways, in following the 
policy that has hitherto been followed, been successful in fulfilling this main con- 
dition ? (Mr. J. Ghaudhvri : “ To a great extent.”) I do not think I am in 
the wrong when I say that the railway policy in India has so far been directed 
not so much in the interests of Indian industries, not so much towards the 
promotion of the well-being of Indians, as in the interests of British manu- 
facturers and British interests generally. {Sir Montagu {Vehh and other Honour- 
able Members : “ No, no, no, no ! ”) Sir, in the discussions, to which I made 
reference, which the old Imperial Council had on this subject, our late lamented 
friend, Sir Vithaldas Thackersay, and another equally great authority on this 
question, Sir Ibrahim RahimtoUa, referred to many instances in which the- 
railway policy has been instrumental in handicapping Indian industries. And 
those who care to go through the voluminous evidence before the Indian 
Industrial Commission that was presided over by Sir Thomas Holland, will 
find that there is ample evidence in that showing how the railway policy has 
been directed towards the handicapping, if not killing actually, of certain 
industries in India ; how the rates have been manipulated with a -view to give 
foreign imports preference over indigenous industries ; how the rates have 
been manipulated to favour the export of raw materials from India. Now, 
Sir, these charges, the Acworth Committee admit, Indian opinion takes to be 
absolutely established. 

Sir, what is the alternative scheme of management that has been sug- 
gested ? The alternative is, management by Companies domiciled in India. 
The other alternative systems advocated by different sections of opinion,. 
I think, were rejected by the Acworth Committee and arc not before' 
the Government, so far as I know. Now it is useful to remember that 
so far as the management of Indian railways bj”- Companies domiciled 
in India is concerned, the Boards of the Companies, the Home Boards, I 
mean, are unanimously against such a scheme. They say that such a 
scheme of management in India bji- Companies domiciled in India combines 
the disadvantages of both State management and Company management 
without the advantages of either system. Sir Walter Lawrence, who is a 
Director of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Eailwa)' and of the Assam 
Bengal Railway, said that if the present policy were to be changed, he would 
prefer State management. The question was ‘ would you give preference to 
the State management The answer was, ‘ In Indian interests, it would 
be better to do that, because we do not hold enough capital and the pre- 
dominant partner can always check us.’ Then the Chairman put another 
question ; “ are we to take it that the development of Indian national senti* 
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ment lias caused you to change your ^ie'n• expressed 12 years ago 1 ” The 
answer was : “ Yes, my 'idew is this : if you want to switch Indians from 
politics, you have to give them something to do and here is this spectacle 
which you see going through these many thousands of miles of railway. There 
is not a single Indian who has any irect interest in the railway.” Then 
.Mr. Eendell and Colonel Huddleston who are connected udth certain Com- 
panies as Directors said that the third proposed alternative, that is to say, 
management through the agency of an Indian Board, appears to combine the 
faults of both and the merits of neither system. Mr. Eendell says, “ I shordd 
undoubtedly transfer the management of railways to the State. I should 
have an honest State railway. You must run railways in India on bureau- 
• cratic lines, to my mind, and if the thing is done in India, we had better leave- 
it in the hands of Government.” Then Colonel Constable and Sir Donald' 
Eobertson, who are also associated with certain Company-managed lines,, 
said : 

“ if there is to he a change, the railways should be handed over not to companies in India,, 
but to the State direct. That is what we think. I think all the companies praeticallv think 
that.” 

And then it was pointed out that all the companies had discussed this question 
together and come to the same conclusion. 

Sir, reference has been made to the drawbacks of the State system of 
management by no less an authority than Sir George Godfrey, Agent of the 
Bengal Nagpur Eailv.^ay. He thinks that it is only theorists and political 
socialists who favour State management. Practical men whether in politics 
or in business favour Company management. I would ask the Honourable 
Members of this House not to be classed among Sir George Godfrey’s practical 
men for this purpose to-day. I suppose that Sir William Acworth and the 
Directors of the Indian Eailway Companies whom I have quoted just now 
are not political theorists or socialists. Sir, one of the objections against 
State management which has been magnified beyond all proportion by Sir 
George Godfrey is that a system of State management will import politics 
into the administration of the railways. Sir, if we go through the e\’idence 
that was given before the Acworth Committee, and also the evidence that was 
given before the Indian Industrial Commission, we come across numerous 
instances in which considerations other than of pure business principles deter- 
mined the policy of the railways. You will find that an Indian gentleman 
giving evidence before the Acworth Committee referred to certain cases in 
which it was impossible for Indian owners of collieries to get sidings, because 
they were Indians ; and in one instance particularly it was pointed out that 
half the share of a colliery had to be sold by an Indian proprietor to an Euro- 
pean at a nominal price in order to enable him to obtain a siding. Eeference 
is also made to the fact that it is racial considerations that determine the dis- 
tribution of wagons among the collieries, and while every European colliery 
could expect a due supply of wagons the Indians could not. These are cer- 
tainly not questions of politics ! If you ask for redress of these grievances, 
it is only then that it becomes a question of politics. Now Sir, when the 
railways pursued a policy that had the result of handicapping Indian Indus- 
tries to the benefit of the English commercial interests, that is not to be classed 
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as political ! If you ask tliat tlie Indian interests slioukl be safeguarded in 
tMs matter, if you ask tkat tke raihvay policy should be so directed in future 
as to assist in the development of Indian industries even at the sacrifice, if 
necessary, of Biritsh interests, then it becomes politics ! Sir, if you ask for 
i;he redress of grievances of Indian travellers who are often subjected to humi- 
liating treatment at the hands of European and Anglo-Indian officials of the 
■railways, then it becomes a question of politics I So long as you do not com- 
plain, it is not politics. Sir, I am convinced that Sir George Godfrey’s objection 
to State management really springs from a guilty conscience, from knowledge 
that the railway policy in the past has been inimical, deliberately inimical, to 
Indian interests and that they have done deliberate injustice to India. {Sir, 
Montagu Webb: “Nonsense.”) It is an unpleasant truth. The real secret of 
the opposition is, that you are afraid that Indian public opinion, as repre- 
sented in this House,' might assert itself and put an end to the policy, the 
iniquitous policy, followed so long. That is really the secret of this opposi- 
tion. Sir, I beg to commend my amendment. 

Dr. H. S. Gour (Nagpur Division ; Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, in moving 
my amendment I shall not be understood to oppose the basic principle which 
lias moved my Honourable, friend, Mr. Neogy, in tabling his own amendment. 
I am entirely at one with him on the abstract question of State versus Company 
management, but I shall presently disclose certain facts and ask the House 
to decide between his amendment and mine. The Honourable Mover of this 
-amendment has castigated all his opponents as temporizers. He has wound 
up his speech by saying, “ let us not be practical men.” Well, Sir, if I have 
to temporize because I am a practical man, I am not ashamed of temporizing. 
In dealing mth this railway question we must not be pure sentimentalists. 
We must deal with this question as men of commonsense and as men of busi- 
ness. It is from that point of view that I shall present my amendment for the 
acceptance of this House. I have said that, generally spealdng, I am in entire 
sympathy with the Mover of the amendment. I entirely agree with him that 
where the railways are entirely or almost entirely the property of the State, 
it is the State who shoidd manage its own property. The position of other 
countries which has often been presented to us by way of illustration affords 
no parallel. In England we have company management because all the 
railways are owned by the companies themselves. In Germany and in Japan 
we have State management because all the railways are capitalized and owned 
by the State. Consequently the success of Germany or the failure of Company 
management elsewhere affords no parallel to the railway management in this 
country. The railways in India are almost exclusively the property of the 
State and yet it happens that these railways are leased out to English domi- 
ciled companies who have very little stake in the capital of the company 
concerned for the purpose of management and upon terms which I cannot 
but describe as rmjust and inequitable, because, while they are entitled to parti- 
cipate in the profi.ts, they are not liable for the resultant losses which are 
thrown on the tax-payer. That is a position which has given rise to a volume 
•of opinion in tins country against Company management, and I submit the 
very strong expression of opinion adverted to in the Acworth Committee’s 
Heport and on the platform and in the press is due to this fact, as also to the 
fact referrred to by my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, that these railways 
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have become the monopoly of a certain class, of a certain race who are em- 
ployed in all the liighly paid appointments, and the Indians who ought to be 
employed in the superior service of the railways are relegated to positions 
of subordination and servilit3’’. While a large numl?er of the travelling public 
are Indians, the guards, drivers, station-masters and ticket collectors and 
everybod)’ constituting the controlling stafi of the stations is either a European 
or an Anglo-Indian. {Mr. B. A. Spence : “ What about the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Eailway ?”) Now, these are things which have impressed 
themselves uj^on the people and the}’’ have decided that as the railways belong 
to them, they and the}’ alone shall manage them in the interests of the people 
and of the State. When I hear 1113’’ friend, the Mover of this amendment, 
•spealdng eloquently on the subject of State management I have no doubt 
that the sentiments which have prompted him to advocate State ownershij) 
and State management are partiall}’’, if not entirel}’, due to the feebng I have 
described. I have said at the outset that I am in entire S3’’mpathy -ndth his 
feelings. But if we descend from the general to the particular, what are the 
facts ? We have in this country eight State-owned railways. They are all 
for the irresent leased out to companies for the purpose of managment. Of 
these eight railM’a3*s the contract rvith the East Indian Eailway expired in 
1919, and it was extended for a period of five years, which rvill expire on the 
31st December 1924. The contract with the Great Indian Peninsula Eailwa}^ 
given in 1900 for 25 years will expire in 1925. These are the two railways 
covering about 6,000 miles, whose contracts ■will expire next year and the year 
after the next. 

' I now give the periods when the contracts of the other six railwa3’s will 
expire. The next that will fall in will be the Burma Eailwa3’s in 1928 ; the 
contract with the Assam-Bengal Eailwa}’ will terminate in 1931, -with the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Eailway in 1927, ■with the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Eailway in 1941, ■ndth the South Indian Eailway in 1945, 
and lastly with the Bengal-Nagpur Eailway in 1950. Therefore of all these 
State raihvays, the two trunk lines, the most important lines of which the- 
contract vdll terminate next year and the 3’ear after the next are the East 
Indian Eailway and the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway ; and it is with refer- 
ence to these two railways that I have given notice of my amendment in which 
I ask as follows : 

“ That all the -words from the -words ‘ the Indian Railways Act ’ to the end of the Reso- 
lution be deleted, and the following be substituted in their place : 

‘ on expiry of their leases, both the East Indian Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula 
Eailway be taken o-yer for management by the State.’ ” 

I have already pointed out. Sir, that there is very little difference in principle- 
between my 'friend, Mr. Neogy’s amendment and mine. The-only difference 
is that I do not want this House to decide upon a question which will arise for 
practical consideration in certain cases as late as 1950 and in the majority of 
cases in the years which I have mentioned. Those are questions which, I 
submit, must be decided in the light of the experience gained during the interval ' 
of State management of the Great Indian Peninsula and East Indian Eailway 
Companies. On this point there cannot be any difference of opinion, The- 
majority, at any rate, five members including the Chairman, of the Acworth..- 
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Committee, speaking of State management of railways ])oint out tlint so far 
as State management of railways is concerned, it is at the present moment 
and as regards tliese two railways a matter wliicli admits of no clioice. Bub 
at the same time the Chairman and Ins colleagues point out that if it were 
possible to start a genuine indigenous company to take over not merely the 
management but also the capital of these two companies this question woidd 
assume a different aspect ; and with reference to this suggestion the hlinority 
Keport says : “ We should not decide the question of State management as 
regards these few railways because it is impossible to foretell what may bo the 
-opinion on these matters 15 or 20 years hence in India, Europe, or the world 
generally,” and they say it would be unwise at the present juncture to commit 
the Government of India to a permanent policy of State operation. Honour- ' 
able Members will see that the financial position of the country at the present 
moment is not favourable to the flotation of a conqiany that will take over the 
capital of the Great Indian Peninsula and East Indian Railways. But in the 
case of the other railways, the Burma Railways and the other railway.s I have 
mentioned, years after it may be pos.sible to raise ca})ital in this country and 
to form independent and indigenous companies not only merely to own but 
also to take over the management of these railways, and it is upon this ground 
that I think it would be premature to commit this House to the policy of 
State management without adverting to the facts which may hereafter induce 
us to change our views. It is on this ground. Sir, that I have ventured to 
differ from my Honourable friend, Mr. Ncogy. As I have said before, and I 
repeat it, that if the question was an urgent one, as \irgent as it is in tlie case 
of the East Indian Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, I should 
unhesitatingly vote with my friend in favour of State management. It is a 
well Icnown fact, a fact which Honourable Members will find stated by wit- 
nesses after witnesses and summarised in this Report, that State management 
would lead to the unification of railways, to the centralisation of control, to 
the elimination of conflict of interests, to the placing of favourable contracts, 
and last but not least, to the removal of colour bar. These are all consider- 
ations which Aveigh with me, and I have no doubt that they will weigh also 
with the House. But the only point upon which I venture to differ from my 
Honourable friend is that we should not lay down a policy for 25 or more 
years in advance, when we shall be in a position to examine the situation as 
it may then present itself, and if the financial condition of the country then 
permits of the flotation of a company, we might be advised to entrust the 
management to a company. I understood my friend Mr. Neogy to suggest 
that State management is always to be preferred to company management. 

It is a notorious fact, and a fact which could not be denied, that State manage- 
ment can only be had in the last resort. State management is uneconomical, 
it cannot compete with a properly organized company. But when Ave advocate 
State management, it is not because Ave are enamoured of the State, but be- 
cause Ave think that Company management has led to abuses which cannot be 
prevented, and that out of the tAvo evils Ave prefer the lesser evil of State 
management. It is on these grounds. Sir, that I advocate the resumplion of 
management by the State of the Great Indian Peninsula and East Indian 
“Railway Companies. At the same time, I would ask this House to reserve its 
judgment as to the future management of the other railways Avhenthe proper 
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time comes for it. As I have said before, and I repeat it, that other things 
being equal, Companj'^ management would be far more preferable to State 
management. {Cries of " No, no,” from different parts of the- House.) We 
all Imow my friend, Mr. Neogy, has said so : we Imow, as a matter of fact, 
that if the capital of the railways in this country had been subscribed by the 
people of this country, they would have felt a far greater personal interest in 
the administration of the railways than they do at the present moment, and 
let us hope that in the near future such a time may come when the people of 
this coimtry will start their own companies and take over not only the manage- 
ment but the ownership of their lines. But can any one say what will be the 
situation 5 years hence, or 10 years hence, or 20 years hence or 25 years hence ? 

• And unless Members of this House are prepared to dogmatise and assert that 
the people of this country will never be able to subscribe to the capital neces- 
sary for the purpose of owning these companies on the termination of their 
leases and to provide for their management, unless Members of this House 
are prepared to prophesy that such a state of things is not likely to come during 
the next quarter of a century, they cannot ask this House to commit itself to 
an imalterable decision that all railways hereafter shall be managed by the 
State. {A Voice : ‘ Yes, in India.’) I was only speaking about India and 
■of no other country. I submit, Sir, that this is the sole point of difference 
between my friend, Mr. Neogy, and myself, and I leave the decision in the 
hands of the Honourable Members of this House. Sir, I move my amend* 
ment. : 

Mr. President’: In order to make the Honourable Member’s amend- 
ment more clear, is he prepared to move Iiis amendment as an amendment 
to Mr, Neogy’s 1 

Dr. H. S. Gour : Yes, 

Mr. President : Amendment moved : 

“ That all words after the word ‘ pleased ’ be omitted, and the following be inserted in 
their place : 

‘ On expiry of their leases to take over both the East Indian Railway and the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway for management by the State 

Sir Campbell Rhodes (Bengal : European) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That for the words from ‘ the Indian Railways Act ’ to the end of the Resolution the 
following be substituted : 

‘ before coming to a definite decision as to the best railway policy for India, it is desirable 
to continue for a further period of five years the principles both of State and Company-manage- 
ment, in order that : 

(1) Experience may be gained as to the effect on the working of the existing State-managed 
lines of the Reform Scheme and of the present re-organisation of the Railway Board. 

(2) The Company-managed railways may appoint immediately strong local boards in 
India consisting of an equal number of Indians and Europeans, such boards to have definite 
and growing powers on the understanding that within the five years they shordd abrogate to 
themselves the functions of the Home boards. 

(3) It maj' be ascertained which method of management is calculated to produce the best 
results in regard to : 

(а) Economical working ; 

(б) The comfort of passengers ; 

(c) The industrial development of the country ; 

(d) The greater association of Indians and Anglo-Indians in the higher administration 

of the Railways.’ ” 
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cover expenditure oa unprofitable lines, and one of the results of ‘ political ’ and otherwise extra- 
vagant railway, construction and management has been to reduce those very railway receipts 
which might have been used for the building of new lines where tht}’’- tvere really wanted. It is 
alleged that the higher branches of the railway service suffer because it is hard to promote the 
most capable men without inourring the reproach of favouritism, and it is further asserted that 
in the lower departments less work is got out of railway employees of all kinds than private 
employers obtain.” - . - 

In tTie face of these extracts, I do not wonder that Mr. Neogy says that 
analogies of other countries are out of place. The Acworth Committee has 
given us no lead. Mr. Feogy’s arithmetic is as bad as his logic. There was 
no majority report. The objections to State management mentioned by the 
five were as follows : 

(1) constant transfers of senior officials, resulting in lack of continuity of polic}' ; * 

(2) the tendency to give promotion on the grounds of seniority alone without sufficient 
regard to efficiency or local knowledge ; 

(3) disregard of public opinion ; and 

(4) lack of initiative and flexibility. Further, as regards the co-existence of company- 
managed railways and State railways, it is urged that improvements in the administration of 
State railways which have been effected during past years are mainly due to the emulation 
inspired by company management ; in other words, that the initiative lies with the company- 
managed railways, and that emulation and comparison provide healthy results in the case of 
State-worked lines.” 

Well, Sir, now let me take the arguments of the Acworth Committee in favour 
of State management. They say in paragraph 22S : 

“ Even if we were to assume that State management would not be better, we are quite 
sure thafrits failures would be judged more leniently by the Indian public.” 

This, Sir, is putting ih another way what Mr. Neogy has put much more 
eloquently when he says : “ let us not make a fetish of efficiency.” I suggest, 
Sir, that such a sentence in a serious report is to condemn the whole report 
for prompt consignment to the waste paper basket. 

Well, Sir, we now turn to the unanimous conclusions. These are primarily 
in Nos. 2 and 3 : 

“ 2. We recommend that, on tbe one hand, the reconstituted Railway Department should 
delegate considerably increased power of day-to-day management to tbe local railway admi- 
nistrations, and on tbe other band should be relieved from control by the India Office and by 
tbe Government of India except on large questions of finance and general pob'cy. 

3. We recommend that tbe Finance Department should cease to control the internal 
finance &f the railways . . . 

Sir William Acworth’s section of the Committee recommended State manage- 
ment, but they were careful tcT say, in paragraph 228 : 

“ It is not State management as it has hitherto existed in India, whose functions we recom- 
mend to bo so greatly extended.” 

Then, wffiat is it ? The Honourable Mr. Innes has put dowm a Resolution 
for to-morrow’s debate the meaning of which, I understand, is that the financial 
recommendations of the Acworth Committee are not to be carried out. ' We 
have therefore not got the State management -which Sir William Acworth 
recommended. Mliat again. Sir, is the position of the new Chief Commis- 
sioner of Railways 1 Though this is a controversial subject I think the w-hole- 
House will agree wdth me that in the selection of Mr. Hindley as Chief Com- 
missioner the Government have found the very best man they could find m 
India or possibly in any other country. (Hear, hear.) I am glad to hear the 
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House approves of that. But I want t.o go one stcji further. I -want to go 
into Mr. Hiuclley’s antecedents. Where did Jlr. Hindlcy come from ? j\lr. 
Hindlejygot liis training in one of those ineflicient company lines. 

What are Mr.' Hindley’s duties 1 I understand in front of liim lie lias the 
Assembly wanting to know'— if Dr. Gour will excuse the reference — why a 
certain shod foreman on the NorthAVestern Bailway was not paid his 
gratuity and .also avanting to know' why certain trains have been taken off in 
Southern India, and behind him ho has the Government and the Secretary 
of State. Well, Sir, I do not .share Dr. Goiir’s childlike faith in the Gov'crn- 
ment and His IMajesty’s Secretary of State. And what is the Assembly ’.s 
. position ? It has been admitted b}' one of the chief advocates of StAtc 
'management that it w'ill cost more money. Bfr. Ncogy, I gather from his 
remarks, is of the same opinion. 

In that case, w’c shall have to find the money, and w'c .shall have to put 
up more money and stop the development of the country for this new’ toy 
of Skate management like New’ Zealand, South Africa and the other fdaces I 
have mentioired. (An Hononrabic Member : “ Is it a- new toy ” ? Another 
Honourable Member ; “ Is it not old ”?) Mr. Neogy has made a charge 
that the lines of the present comiianies arc -being run to help- the import 
trade from other countries. Well, Sir, I submit that he wants to go a 
step further and help them a little more. Sea freights arc falling e\’cry day 
If railw'ay freights go up, obviously the advantage will be in favour, for 
Jnstance, of Belgium or German steel against Tatanagar, and therefore, if, 
as so many of us think and as Dr. Gour fears, State management is going to 
coat us more, w'e are going to increase those very c\’ils of w’hicli Jlr, Neogy 
speaks so eloquentl)'. His advocacy of State management is to find employ- 
ment for more Indians. The humdrum of employment in State sor\'ice, pro- 
motion by seniority, no promotion by merit, no weeding out of bad men . . 

Now', Sir, I turn to State management. I have pointed out that we have 
not yet had the State management W'hich the Acworth Committee suggested. 
IVe have not even got it to-day, and therefore, my amendment is to the effect 
that W’C .should not transfer all our Baihv.ays to State mairngement until we 
see W'hat that State management is. M^e haA'e not had the Company manage- 
ment which I visualize in my amendment. AVc arc all agreed that we do 
not want M ome Board. We wmnt our Boards out here as fast as we can train 
our Directors and it does take time to train Directors tp the efficient manage- 
ment of a Railway Company. ■\A’'e want to harness our business men and in 
the five years I suggest it ought to be possible to train up our new Directors 
to their new responsibilities. I would go further than that. If I had. my 
way, I W'ould immediately send Home to the London Board a liaison officer 
in the shape of some Indian expert in Eaihvay affairs. 

My amendment, therefore, Sir, is to run both side b}’' side until more 
experience has been gained. This is not, as hir. Neogy suggests, a racial 
question. The Resolution passed in January by the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce was proposed by his. very distinguished follow'-oountryman, 
Sir Bajendra Nath Mookerjee and it read as follows : 

“This Asaooiation ro-affinns the Eosolution in tliis connection passed at the annual nicotine 
of the Association in January 1022 ; and, in view of the proved disadvantages in almost all 
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countries where it 3ias been adopted, of the system of State P.ailway Management, and the 
growing tendency to revert to a company -managed basis, the Association strongly recommends . 
that those railwaj's in India wliieh are now managecj^b 5 ’ companies should continue to be under 
Company Management with Boards domiciled in India and should not be transferred to the 
direct management of the State.” 

I believe, Sir, that this demand for nationalisation is an altogether false 
px emises. It is based entirely on the idea that nationalisation and nationalism 
are synonymous terms. I suggest to the House that they are nothing of 
the sort. One spells bureaucracy and the other democracy, and I will leave 
it at that. 

Mr. President : Further amendment moved : 

“ Before coming to a definite decision as to the best railway policy for India, it is desirable 
to continue for a further period of five years the principles both of State and Company manage- 
ment, in order that : 

(1) Erpcricnco may be gained as to the effect on the working of the existing State-managed 
lines or the Reforms Scheme and of the present re-organisation of the Railway Board. - 

(2) The Compan 3 '-managed railwaj’s may appoint immediately strong local boards in 
India consisting of an equal number of Indians and Europeans, such boar(& to have definite 
and growing powers on the understanding that within the five years they should abrogate to 
themselves the functions of the Home boards. 

(3) It may ho ascertained which method of management is calculated to produce the best 

results in regard to ; , 

(а) Economical working ; 

(б) The comfort of passengers ; 

^ (c) The industrial development of the country ; 

(d) The greater association of Indians and Anglo-Indians in the higher administration 
of the Railways.” 

The Honourable Mr. C. A. Innes (Commerce aud Industries Member): 
Sir. there are now three amendments before the House and I think it will 
be convenient if at this stage I define the attitude which Government desire 
the House to take up. I do not propose to deal at an)’’ length with the amend- 
ment proposed b)’- Mr. Neogy. I entirely agree with Dr.^Gour that at this 
stage it is unwise and unnecessary indeed for this Assembly to attempt to lay 
down for ever what should be our right policy in regard to Railway manage- 
ment. As Dr. Gour has pointed out, some of our existing contracts with some 
of oiu.' existing Companies do not expire till 1941, 1945 and 1950, Is it any 
^ use for us to-day to try to dictate to our successors 

■ what ■view they ought to take when those con- 

tracts expire? No responsible man, Mr. Neogy least of all, would suggest 
that in pursuance of the policy which Mr. Neogy desires to see adopted 
we should terminate, before their termination is due, the existing contracts. 
(Mr. K. C. Neogif : ‘T did not say that.”) I am. sure Mr. Neogy would not 
say that, and that being so, is it not wiser to leave it'to our successors to 
jdecide that question for themselves? They will not pay the slightest atten- 
tion to anything that we may say to-day. What they will look at will he 
the experience they have gained in the period which will intervene before 
the contracts expire. That being so, I suggest to the House that we should 
confine ourselves to-day to discussing the real practical issue, namely, the 
issue raised by Dr. Gdur’s amendment. -That amendment raises the ques- 
tion of what is to be the future -management of the East Indian Railway 
-"and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway when their contracts expire in 1924 
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and 1925. It puts in a more concrete form tlie general question of policj'- 
When ^ve are discussing this concrete question we can discuss also the general 
question of policy. 

Before I go on, I think that I should clear the ground in one material 
respect. We will all agi-ee I think with the unanimous recommendation of 
the Acworth Committee that as the existing contracts of the guaranteed 
companies expire the management and control of those companies should 
be transferred to India. Even though Sir Campbell Rhodes’ amendment 
asks that the transference should be gradual, it does not derogate in any 
way from the principle which I have enunciated, and I am perfectly sure 
that that principle will secure general acceptance. Before I pass on, I' should 
like to say one thing. Though we arrive at the conclusion that the system 
of guaranteed companies with Boards located in London are no longer suited 
to modern conditions in India, let us not forget that these guaranteed com- 
panies with their Home Boards have played a very great part in the develop- 
ment of the Indian railway system, and I should be very sorry indeed if any- 
thing that I have said to-day, might be thought to belittle that part or in any 
way to belittle the services which have been rendered and are being rendered’ 
to-day by the ser^mnts of those companies in India. Those services are very 
often criticised, often I am afraid maligned, and I am glad to be able to take’ 
this opportunity of saying that in my opinit n there is no more liardworking 
body of public servants and no body of public servants which deserves better 
of the State. 

As I have said, Sir, this amendment of Dr. Gour’s raises in substance, if 
not in form, the whole question of the State versus Company management. 
There is no question on which public opinion is more sharply divided and 
there is no quc.stion on which feeling runs higher. If we may judge by Mr. 
Neogy's speech, if we may judge by the evidence tendered before the 
Acwortli Committee, and if we mayjudgeby the replies which we received tn 
our circular of Julj- last, I think- we may take it that Indian opinion generally “ 
has ranged itself in favour of State management. European opinion, or 
at any rate, European business opinion has ranged itself in favour of Company 
management. {liao Bahadur T. Bangaehariar : “Not entirely. Karachi 
does not.’') I will leave Sir Montagu Webb to answer for Karachi. It seems 
to me essential that the two schools of thought should try and understand 
one another's point of view and I have been at considerable pains both in the- 
Central Ad\nsory Couneikand elsewlierc to try and ascertain the reasons which 
each school lias for the faith that is in it. I take thq Indian ^^ew first. 

In the first place, I think most Indians and I am prepared to agree that 
it is the theoretically correct view,— many Indians thinlc that railways per- 
forin public service.s of such immense importance to the public that they 
ought to be managed by the State in public interest. They ought not to- 
be. managed by companies for the benefit of their shareholders. There is the- 
sort of feeling that Company management connoteshxploitation of the public 
for the. benefit of the shareholders and this feeling, as hlr. Neogy’s speech 
has .shown, is accentuated in India by the fact that tlie comiianies are directed' 
from J.ondon. It is believed that the Indian public is exploited for the benefit 
of the British shareholder. Then it is hoped that by bringing these railways- 
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under State management tliey ^vould be brought more under the influence 
of public opinion in India as expressed in this Assembly, and that tbe pressure 
•of this public opinion and the pressure of the Assembly will tend to tberemoyal 
•of certain grievances which the Indian pubKc generally bas against the rail- 
ways. It is believed, as Dr. Gour has said, that the railway services, espe- 
■cially the upper grades and the upj)er subordinate grades of those services, 
are the. close preserves of the Europeans and the Anglo-Indians and that 
Indians do not get a fair share of the appointments in those grades. It is 
also believed that popular control will ensure that railway rates are not mani- 
pulated directly against Indian industries — ^I am merely stating the belief. 
I do not for a moment admit that railway rates are in any way manipulated 
•either for imported goods or against Indian industries. That is the belief, 
and it is believed that popular control will prevent the Indian railway rates 
from being manipulated so as definitely to handicap Indian industries. Again, 
national sentiment comes into play. It is felt that the Indian railways are 
essentially India’s own concern and the demand is made that India should 
he allowed to run her railways in her own way. It is believed that a great 
majority of educated Indians are in favoiur of State management, and that 
• is in my opinion one reason why the demand for State management is so 
•strong. Finally, of course, those who hold the view in favour of State manage- 
ment have derived great support from the report of the Acworth Committee. 

The European business opinion takes a more detached, and I think I 
may say, a more practical view of this very vexed question. They regard 
the railway as essentially a method of transport and an instrument of commerce. 
The watchwords of the management of a railway should be efficiency and 
economy, that is, in other words, the railways must be so run as to render 
the best possible services to the public at the lowest possible rates. Now, 
Sir, there is not a vaster or a bigger commercial undertaking than a railway, 
flung like the East Indian Railway or the Great Indian Peninsula JRailway, 
across half a continent, carrying millions of tons of goods and miUions of 
passengers a year and coming into contact at every turn with the public.' 
The European business community believes that only a company can success- 
fully run a commercial undertaking of this magnitude. The Directors are 
themselves financially interested in the concern. The pressure of the share- 
holders makes for economy. The pressure of public opinion, — and mind you, 
public opinion is making itself more and more felt in India now,— makes 
for efficiency. Bureaucratic management, it is said, can never be real business 
management. It cannot dismiss or promote servants with ease. It is not 
(elastic enough. It is bound by red tape and by meticulous rules. As Sir 
Campbell Rhodes has pointed out, this view is supported by the experience 
of practically every democratic country in the world. In ptacticaUy every 
democratic, country where State management has been tried, it has resulted 
in inefficient service and multiplication of stafi and in the railway becoming 
a burden upon the tax-payer. Now, Sir, I think what I have said is a fair 
summary of the views of the two schools of thought. Partly it is a difference 
of outlook and temperament. Every, Englishman has a lurking distrust of 
his own Government. He regards Government as a necessary evil to be 
kept in its place and he regards with the utmost suspicion the intrusion of 
Grovernment into the domains of commerce and industry. Possibly for histori- 
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cal reasons the Indian does not seem to have the same distrust of the 
Government. 

I feel that I have skated very superficially over a very difficult and a very 
big subject. But the point I hdve to make now is that the issue to-day is 
not a clear cut issxie between State management and real Company manage- 
ment. Had that been the issue we know perfectly well oh which' side Sir 
William Acworth would have come down. As Mr. Neogy put it, Sir' 
William Acworth is the great protagonist against State management. He 
has xvritten a book upon the subject and a more damning indictment of State 
management was never penned. Yet so far as India is concerned, Sir William. 
Acworth came down in favour of State management. That is a ver)’’ remark- 
able fact but the reason is not far to seek. The main burden of that part 
of Cliapter "NHI of the Acworth Committee’s report which was written by' 
the Acworth half of the committee is that gfiaranteed companies in India ' 
are not real companies and that they do not give India, the benefits of real 
Company management. This disability is inherent in the system. Govern- 
ment owns the railways, Government finances the railways, Government.can- 
not divest itself of its responsibility for the railways and therefore Govern- 
ment can and must exercise control — control not only in matter of ]3olicy 
but in matters of details such as scales of pay. The result is that we fall 
between two stools hecording to Sir William Acworth. Government owner- 
ship, Government finance and Government control deprive the companies 
of all real initiative. On the other hand by reason of the interposition of 
the Companies, Government themselves do not feel bound, to take the initiativer 
If they did, they might be hampered by the measure of power which the com- 
panies enjoy. Hence Sir William Acworth arrived at the conclusion that 
the present system is logically indefensible and that it is unsatisfactory in 
practice. He and his colleagues saw no prospect of being able to replace 
that system by real companies and therefore by the logic of his own argu- 
ment he was driven to come down in favour of State management as on the- 
whole the right form of management for India. His conclusion was that 
since it was a choice between whole-hearted State management and Com- 
pany management so controlled, so hampered, and so diluted as hardly to 
i)e worth the name of Company management, his conclusion was that he 
would prefer State management. Well, in the form in which his argument 
, has been ]nit, I do not think that there is any gainsaying it. I am prepared, 
to admit that logically it is difficult to defend the existing system of Company 
management in India. Whether that system has been so unsatisfactory 
in practice is a very much more arguable point. In fact the Acworth half 
of the committee contradict themselves on this poiht. In paragraph 212 
of their Report,* they find that Company management has been unsatisfactory 
iu])ractice. In paragraph 230, they devote themselves to proving that 
tlu'TC is no reason to believe that State management in India has proved 
itself less elficiout and less enterprising than Company management. 
In fact the argument may be stated thus. Logically the Company 
management cannot be defended in India. In practice it is no more 
fiiicicnt than State management. Indians are hotly in favour of State 
i''.an:igement. Therefore let ns go in for State management. I think 
it is a fair mmmary of the argument of the Acworth half of the Committee, 
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But, Sir, I think there is an obvious flaw in that argument. Personally I am 
prepared to admit that as things are at present there is not much to choose 
between State-managed railways and Company-managed railways, and if 
things were to go on in India in the future as they h^ve gone on in the past 
I do not think that it would matter so very much whether we embark on a 
pobcy of State, management or continue the existing guaranteed companies'. 
In "that ease the main objection to universal. State management would be 
the enormous, I may say, the intolerable burden it would throw upon the 
railway commission at headquarters. I should like this -House to realise 
that I do not believe that there is any ofiicer in the whole of India on whom ' 
a greater burden of responsibility lies even at present than my friend, the 
Chief Commissioner for Eailways and you must always remember that as 
ybu extend the system of State-managed railways pro tanto you add to that 
burden Where you have a Company railway, you have at any rate a Board 
of Directors and to that extent you take away some of the burden from the 
Chief Commissioner. But, Sir, though I am prepared to admit that as things 
are at present there is not much to choose between Company railways and 
State railways, yet we have to look to the future. India is changing. Her 
constitution is bound to become more and more democratised. This As- 
sembly is bound to become more and more a popular Assembly and the Bail- 
way Commission is bound to become more and more subject to pressure from 
this Assembly. Now, Sir, Sir Campbell Ehodes has given many instances 
of the experience gained of State management in other democratic countries. 
I will content myself with giving only one. As I have said I do not think 
there is any democratic country in the world where State management has 
proved an;^hing but a gross failure. Let me read the conclusion of Sir William 
Acworth himself in his book ‘State Eailway Ownership.’ He writes as follows : 
‘Professor Hertzell has summed up the conclusions of the Italian Eailway Com- 
mission based on the railway experience of the world as it existed 45 years 
ago.’ — I hope BIr. Neogy will listen very carefully — ‘(1^ Blost of the pleas 
for State management are based upon the idea that the State would perform 
services much cheaper than they are performed by private Companies. This 
is a mistake. The tendency is decidedly the other way. The State is much 
more likely to attempt to tax industry than to foster it. (2) The political 
management is more costly than private management. (3) The political 
dangers would be very great. Politics would corrupt Eailway management 
and Eailway management would corrupt politics.’ Sir William Acworth 
goes oh : ‘and the conclusions of the Italian Commission still seem to stand 
firm. The essential lesson of history may be said to be this. It is impossible 
to obtain satisfactory results from Government railways in a democratic 
State unless the management is cut loose from direct political control.’ I 
am aware, Sir, that the Acworth Committee make a passing reference in irara- 
graph 233 of their Eeport to the experience of other countries. It is said 
that that experience is irrelevant, that we are concerned now with the future 
policy of Eailway management in, India, in India's own conditions. That' 
■ may be so, Sir, but I cannot see myself any reason why India can afford to 
neglect or to shut her eyes to the experience of other countries. I have shown 
that India must become more and more democratized. Sir William Acworth 
himself has stated that it is impossible to obtain satisfactory results from 
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Govermuent-managed railxrays in a democratic State unless the management 
of those railways is entirely divorced from political control, hiow, Sir, is 
this Assembly, unlike any other democratic Assembly in the world, is this 
Assembly likely to rela;s its control over the railways? If so, what becomes 
of those aims and objects on which hlr. Xeogy has laid such stress : the Indian- 
ization of the services, arrangements for rates so as to favour Indihn industries, 
and so on ? I ask this House, Sir, is there any reason why the universal ex^reri- 
ence of State management in other democratic countries should not be repeated 
in India? The Acworth Committee was on stronger ground when it laid stress 
on the logical position. It is perfectly true that the State in India does own 
in whole or part the railway lines. It is perfectly true that our guaranteed 
Companies are not real Companies : they are rather anaemic Companies. 
It might well be argued that the whole of our policy inregardto these guaranteed 
Companies in the past has been definitely directed to one logical conclusion, 
namely. State management, and it is also perfectly true that it is easy enough 
to argue against State management ; but the real difficulty begins when you 
try to find an immediate satisfactory alternative to State management. 

That, Sir, brings me to the problem which we are discussing to-day, — 
the i)roblem of the form of management we are to introduce when the ex- 
isting contract of the East Indian Railway expires in 1924 and when the 
contract of the Great Indian Peninsula Pmilway expires in 192-5. Are we 
to take these two railways under direct State management, or are we to entrust 
them to a Company, and if so, to what type of Company? Sir Campbell 
Rhodes, Sir, if I may say so, has practically given up the problem in despair. 
His amendment is merely a plea for delay. {Dr. H. S. Gour : '■'For only 
five years’ delay !”) And perhaps, Sir, it will be convenient if I just state 
very briefly my objections to this amendment at this stage. Personally, 
I doubt very much whether clause (2) of the amendment could be carried 
out in practice. As I understand the amendment, the existing contracts 
are to be extended for five years. During the course of those five years the 
Home Boards are, so to speak, to transfer their functions to India ; they 
are gradually to transfer their functions to Subsidiary Boards in India. "Well 
Sir, these Directors are after all responsible to their shareholders for the proper 
management of the Company, and I doubt very much myself whether any 
Board of Directors would be content in this way to transfer their functions 
to any other Board in India. Again, Sir, personally, I do not like these short- 
term contracts. Especially in the case of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
where the .shareholders omi some £2,575,000 worth of shares. If we are going 
to have a short-term contract of that kind, ob%dously the interests of your 
shareholders are not the interests of the Government ; there must be a co^ct 
of intere.sts. In railway management you have to take long ^^ews, and if 
3 *ou have a contract extending only for five years, the interest of the share- 
holders is to get as much revenue as po.ssible. Dr. Gour, Sir, arrived at the 
conclusion that he had come to favour State management merely because 
there was no other course open to him. He regards State management 
as the lesser of two evils : and I see, Sir, from the number of amend- 
ments of which notice has been given to-day that the minds of very many 
Honourable 3Iembers of this House have been exercised over this very difficult 
problem of the alternatives to State management, just as our own minds have 
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Ijeen exercised. Government liave done tlieir best to find an alternative 
to State management, and I may as well’ admit at once that we have failed. 
'Tbe House will no doubt recollect that when we addressed Local Governments 
in July last on this question, we attached to our letter two tentative schemes 
•of Company management. • Scheme Ho. 2 was, in effect, an attempt merely 
-.to transfer to India the same type of Company as we have now with an English 
■domicile. Hobody could pretend that a scheme of that kind would give 
us real Company management, and as a matter of fact the Chambers of Com- 
merce throughout the country practically passed over the scheme in silence. 
The other scheme is a more promising scheme. It suffers from certain dis- 
advantages, but it does represent a real measure of real Company manage- 
ment. But I do not thinlc that even the representatives of the European 
business community in this House present here to-day would seriously contend 
that in the present conditions of the finances of India and the money market 
generally there would be any chance of floating a company on those fines 
successful!)^ in India now. Accepting, therefore, as we do, the unanimous 
recommendation of the Acworth Committee that our policy should be, as 
the existing contracts come to an end, to transfer the domicile of these com- 
panies to India, we must dmit that we have failed to devise any satisfactory 
alternative scheme to State management which we can introduce within 
the period of time which is still left to us. To this extent, therefore, State 
management seems to be inevitable. There is another reason why Govern- 
ment do not object it — I will not put it higher than that. For some months 
past, in fact ever since Mr. Bell, then President of the Railway Board, wrote 
a very valuable note on the subject in June last, our thoughts have been 
tending in the direction of grouping. We want to group our railways, so 
far as may be, into larger systems. We think it essential to bring down the 
eost of the administration, and, generally speaking, tie larger the system 
the less the cost of administration and supermsion will be in relation to the 
work done and the traffic carried. Therefore we have no doubt that we must 
jnake grouping a definite part of our policy and that we should take the oppor- 
tunity offered by the lapse of these two contracts to initiate this policy of 
grouping. I do not deny that grouping between company railway and com- 
pany railway is not impossible. At the same time it is obvious that grouping 
of this kind will be carried out ever so much more easily if you have the rail- 
ways concerned under direct State management. I do not propose to go ful y 
into detail, but I may say that our idea is that, when we take over the East 
Indian Railway we shah probably amalgamate it with the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway, and we shall probably give the Great Indian Peninsula direct 
access to Allahabad by transferring to it the Jubbulpore-Haini section of^ 
the existing East Indian Railway. Those ideas, of course, are merely pro- 
visional. We have therefore decided that when the contracts of these two 
railways expire next year we must take them under direct State management. 
But I do not wish to be misimderstood. I am not making a statement of 
policy. I do not wish it to be implied that we are adopting this course because 
we are convinced that State management is the best form of management 
for India. On the contrary, many of us view the prospect that aU our rail- 
^ways should be brought under direct State management with the grave concern. 
Let me repeat what I have already said before, namely, that experience does 
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sliow that the State does not and cannot manage railways more efficiently.- 
more economically or with greater comfort to passengers or with quicker des- 
patch of freight than company railways. And though we do not propose 
' that all State railways should jmmediately be handed over to companies, we- 
think that it will be necessary to maintain a substantial portion of our rail- 
way system under company management. We desire to adopt the course 
I have indicated in regard to the East Indian and the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railways solely for practical reasons; Let me repeat my syllogism. ■ In 
the first place we are agreed that we have got to transfer the railways to Indian 
control as the contracts expire ; secondly, we have failed to devise a satis- 
factory alternative to State management which alternative could be intro- 
duced within the time which is left to us before these two contracts expire 
and thirdly, we believe that by a period of direct State management we shall 
be able to carry out a really useful measure of grouping.' But the Government 
are opposed to banging and locking the door, so to speak, against a return', 
to company management. In respect of these two railways the moment, 
it is true, is not propitious for floating a company, which must necessarily 
be a large company. But market conditions may improve, and I am not 
without hope that for the East Indian Railway at any rate we may be able 
to devise a scheme which will give India the benefits of real company manage- 
ment. I am less hopeful about the Great Indian Peninsula. But some of 
you may have seen the speech delivered by Sir Thomas Catto at the meeting 
of the Bengal Coal Company in December last. In that speech Sir Thomas 
Catto suggested that after various measures of grouping had been carried 
out means could be found whereby a real company might quite conceivably 
be formed to take over one or other of these groups. We intend to explore 
that possibility, and there may be other possibilities.- I am quite sure that 
this House will agree with me that all possibilities of this kind must be explored. 
Let me appeal to the House to clear its mind to-day of all prejudice and pre- 
conceived ideas. Let me appeal to the House to clear its mind of those racial 
animosities of which Mr. Neogy, I was sorry to see, made some use in his speech.. 
We have got to remember that the question we are discussing to-day is a 
question of vital importance to India. I hope that the House will consider 
dispassionately the bearing on India of the lessons which other democratic 
countries'have learnt in respect of State management. Let not the House lay 
the flattering unction to its soul that by some peculiar virtue inherent in India 
India will be able to escape the common fate. Let me assure the House 
that as India becomes more and more democratised she will find State manage- 
ment more and more expensive, more and more inefficient, as every other 
democratic country in the world has found it. Let me remind the House 
of the experience of France in regard to that Western Railway to which Sir 
Campbell Rhodes referred. There we have an almost exact parallel. When, 
in 1909 I think it was, the question of that railway and State management' 
was considered, the argument used was that, the company management was 
not proper company management ; the company had never yet earned -its 
guaranteed dividend and therefore it was a mere caretaker. And so the 
French Parliament decided to take over that railway. Within a few years 
the Minister of Public Works stated publicly that the experience of taking' 
over that railway had proved that State management was no^ffing but “a 
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friglitful fraud.” Again, not long^_^ago,_a Commission liad to be appointed 
to consider tbe future of tbis very railway. It rejected all schemes for keep- 
ing the railway under State management and entrusting its management to 
Commissions like Port Trusts., It decided and it recommended to tbe French 
Parliament that. there was only one way of restoring that railway to efficiency 
and solvency and that was by leasing it or transferring it in some way to a- 
company. Lessons of this kind stare India in the face. Is India going to- 
shut its eyes to these lessons? I do not ask for very much. All I ask is that 
the House should not, as I'have said, bang the door against any well-considere(P 
scheme for company management. It will be a company domiciled in India^^ 
an indigenous company. All the ideas, aU the hopes and all the aspirations 
of India in regard to Indianization of the Railway Services w;iU be fulfilled 
just as adequately by a company of that kind, an indigenous company, as 
by the State, and with, I am sure, very much less cost to the contrary.. What 
I suggest and what I propose to the House and- what I would ask Dr. Cour 
to accept— and mind you I am merely carrying out Dr. Hour’s idea which he 
developed in the course of his speech that real company management would 
be very much better than any form of State management — Dr. Hour said 
that State management was merely the lesser of two evils — I suggest that 
at the end of Dr. Hour’s amendment we add the following words : 

“but that efforts should be continued to concert measures -with the object of handing over 
one or other of the two railways after such grouping as may be necessary to an indigenous com-- 
pany calculated to give India the benefits of real company management.’’ 

The effect of that is that we take over the two railways in the first instance, 
but that we continue our efforts with the object of handing over one or other 
of them to a real private indigenous company. 

Mr. President : The question is that for the amendment moved by' 
Dr. Hour the following be substituted, namely : 

“That before coming to a definite decision as to the best railway policy for Lidia, it is desir-- 
able to continue for a further period of five years the principles both of State and Company 
management, in order that ; 

(1) Experience may be gained as to the effect on the worJdng of the existing State -man aged' 
lines of the Reforms Scheme and of the present re-organisation of the Railway Board. 

(2) The Company-managed railways may appoint immediately strong local boards in 
India consisting of an equal number of Indians and Europeans, such boards to have d.efinite 
and growing powers on the understanding that within the five years they should abrogate to 
themselves the functions of the Home Boards. ' 

(3) It may be ascertained which method of management is calculated to produce the best 
results in regard to : 

(а) Economical working ; 

(б) The comfort of passengers ; 

(c) The industrial .development of the country ; 

(d) The greater association of Indians and Anglo-Indians in the higher administration 

of the Railways.” 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey (Home Member) : lYatcbing 
the course of the debate in this House, I think I may say that since lunch 
time it has taken only one turn, for the House has discussed simply the alter- 
natives between Dr. Hour’s amendment and Dr. Hour’s amendment plus 
Mr. Innes’ rider. In other words, if I am correct, the larger question of tbe- 
principle of State versus Company management has dropped out, and what' 
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■we are now considering is a choice of two somewhat narrow alternatives, 
which I would define as follows. If I say I am right in believing that Mr. 
Neogy’s original proposition has dropped out of the minds of the House ... 
{Honourable Members “ No, no.”) There seem to be five murmurs in favour 
of Mr. Neogy ; I see I was right, and Mr. Neogy’s proposition has dropped'- 
out. Then what are we considering? Dr. Gour’s amendment is that the 
Governor General in Council be advised to take over the East Indian and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railways, that is exactly what the Governor 
■General in Council has announced his intention of doing. That proposition 
then does not carry us very far. As to Mr. Innes’ rider, the reason for putting 
forward this proposition is simply this, in the words that he used himself- 
that Government does not desire to be debarred from entering into the npgo 
tiations which would be necessary if a true Indian company were to be started 
to take-over either of these Railways at a subsequent date, the only real issue 
is whether you desire definitely to force Government to the conclusion that 
any action taken on its part to negotiate for an Indian company would be 
subsequently disowned by this House. I ask the House to, consider- ■v\'hat 
substantial grounds it has for objecting to such a proposal. I am not going 
.again into the larger question of State versus Company management. One 
might draw some amazing inference and some amusing conclusions if one 
• did so. For a long time it has been part of my duty to defend the action 
■of Government, officials. It is now apparently the firm conviction of this 
House that the Government official is the only true business man. but I refrain 
from dwelling on the point. I lay however the greatest stress on this fact, 
that neither Mr. Kainat, Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar, or other Members who have 
spoken of the comparative attractions, of State and Company management , 
as applied to India — and I speak onlj’’ of India — have so far been able to 
prove by any form of fact or figure that there is any advantage in State over • 
■Company management. The whole of the arguments used are d priori and , 
based purely on theory. Now, there is in the minds of many of us, as in the 
minds of many speakers this afternoon a profound cojiviction that Company 
management offers many attractions. Let me take the first. It should relieve 
— this is a question which is of peculiar interest to me — it should relieve greatly 
your difficulty in financing your capital programme. That is to say, tha-t, 
if you succeed in raising Indian capital for an Indian company, you will thereby 
relievo your own capital programme for other works such as Irrigation. , In 
the second place, there is no doubt that it does offer the advantage of proffid- 
ing that incentive which is derived from competition with State working. 
Thirdly, it prevents the delays and other disadvantages likely to follow from 
esces.sive centralization at headquarters.- On these grounds alone — and I 
am going no further than that — it would be unreasonable absolutely- to close 
the door to negotiation for an Indian company. I am asked what we mean 
by an Indian Company. I think it is only necessary to quote the words of 
Sir Montagu Webb. An Indian company means obviously a company of - 
which the capital is rupee capital, of which a proportion of the Directors are 
Indian Directors ; if capital comes from Home towards that company, it must 
come in the form of rupees ; you cannot bar the entry of capital from out-^ 
side India, because when once it is in India in the form of rupees, you can- 
not identify its origin. As to the constitution of the Directorate, that can 
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either be provided for by the conditions of the lease or left to be decided by- 
the shareholders ; but it must be managed in India. are asked by Captain^ 
Sassoon whether we have ever made any attempts to negotiate with such 
a companJ^ It is one of the objects of Mr. Innes’ amendment that we should* 
be in a position to, enter into these negotiations which we have hitherto not 
been able to imdertake^ Mr. Manmohandas Eamji suggested that the only 
object of introducing this amendment (which indeed he opposed on his ground)- 
was to enable the Secretary of State to negotiate with some- company for 
taking over these Railways. But this is to be an Indian company, and the- 
negotiations must be undertaken by the Indian Government, which will- 
ha-vti to arrange to attract Indian capital in India itself. Mr. Eamji may 
well relieve his mind of that apprehension. As to the possibilities of finding' 
such a company, Mr. Kamat suggested that it will be quite impossible to look 
forward to a time when India can provide 80 crores for taking over one of 
these Railways. But it is not necessary that India should at once provide- 
. 80 crores for taking over a Railway of this tjq)e. All we need look to is that 
a company should be started on a sufficient financial basis to enable it to take- 
over such portion of the capital represented as to ensure it the true character 
of company management. That we should wait until we can find a company 
which can provide sufficient capital to purchase the full assets of these Rail- 
ways is quite unnecessary. We are told by BIr. Seshagiri Aiyar that the- 
argumfent which Mr. limes applied against Mr. Neogy tells also against Mr. 
Innes, namely, that BIr. Innes is seeking to tie the Assembly to a definite 
line of action with regard to the Indian company. And another speaker 
said that if you pass this amendment, then you are bound to give one of our 
Railways over to a company. Neither argument is correct. If you pass- 
this amendment, all that follows is that Government would be in a position 
to undertake the inquiries and negotiations necessary to forming an indigenous 
company on lines which would He accepted as suitable in India, Nor is it 
in any wa-y true that the argument which BIr. Innes has applied against Blr. 
Neogy applies also against BIr. Innes for the reason that it does not bind, 
either Government or the Legislature to any future action. 

Mr, T. V. Seshagiri Aiyar : Then why have a legislation? 

Dr. H. S. Gour : Show us your company first and we will discuss it after- 
wards. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : Unless, Sir, it is possible to enter 
into these negotiations, it would not be possible to show you the company, 
to use Dr. Gout’s words. No financial body would enter into negotia- 
tions if they thought that the whole of their time would be wasted owing to 
the inability of Government to implement of complete these negotiations .. 

I repeat that this rider of Mr. Innes does not in any way compel us to any 
future action aU it does is to leave open the door to Government to nego- 
tiate with some effect, since responsible people will not negotiate unless they 
are convinced that Government can implement any negotiations into which 
it enters. 

Dr. H. S. Gour : Nothing prevents them. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : That, Sir, is the simple pro- ■ 
position and I put it to the House that it will be by no means well advised 
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to attempt to close to Government .an .nvemm of newtinlion v.liich v/onld 
bo oi>cn to it under Innes’ amenflment. 

IVIr. President : Amendment m>>v. <l ; 

To Dr. Goiir'.« nnirndr.vnl to th- foUov.in'.- v.firdn Si‘. tl;.' ; r'l : 

“ tnil tlirvt (.'fTorio <1ioul(l t''- rcntinortl to coiu- rt lO'-r.-.-irt'- v.itu {i;-' ol.wf! r' i 
over one or otlior of Uie two llftilwnyr. nft<-r >-nr1i croi! jiiM” r.~ snr.y L- , .*ry to .in 
Comp-iny c.''.1cn1.''.tctl to civr Indi:\ tli'- I'd'.' iit . of r.'r.l coruper-y 

The cpiestion 1 linve to pm th.at llutt iini'-ndment he mmie. 

Tlic motion vras negatived. 

Itir. President : Fnrtlior amendment moved • * 

“ Tli.lt in Mr. Nco^y's r-niendmcnt nil the weril > nft.-r the •,TC.r<l ‘ jil.-.i '•d ‘ lx- mij!!* -) in 
order to infcrt the words ' on expirj' of their Ir.--.' <■ s. to t.'.l;<' over hoth il.e l>.’t Indi-.ri Ifvilwr.v 
and the Gre.nt Indir.n Pi'ninsu].- ItnihT.iy for niinn-reinent hy th'- 

The motion vas adojueil. 

Mr. President : The iinoetion : 

"That the {ollowini: Ik* mh'tit’.itxd for the \\otd« L-vinnir.s with ' tin Tr.dir.n Enllw-.w? 
Act’ and np to the fiul of th.o ncsolntion : 

‘ he may W pleased, on os]>iry of their h-a'-c’, to f.vhe over hoth t;-.'- ll-.-l Tr.di.-r. r..%ilwaT 
and the Great Indian IVninmla Itailway for manarement iiy the St.-.t/-.” 

The motion tva.^; ado])ted. 

Sir. President : The qne.siion is that the Uc-ohition. .as amondod. he 
adopted. 

The motion ivas adopted. 


lOlh March J023- 

RESOLUTION re RESERVED RAILWAY COMPART.MENTS. 

3ilr. W. 3fl. Hiissanally (Sind : Dilubainmadan Rural) : Sir, I beg to pro- 
pose the following Resolution which stands in my name : 

“ This Asscmhly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he will do away 
with reserved compartmcnt.s for particular communities on all Indian Railways bj- all passenrer 
trains unless fully paid for.” 

My object, Sir, is to ask the Governor General to remove compartments 
reserved now for Europeans and Anglo-Indians on the dilTercnt Railwavs 
in India. Sir, in September, 1921, at the Simla Session, I moved a some- 
what similar Resolution and on the day fixed for the discussion of that Resolu- 
tion Colonel (now Sir Danvers) Waghorn, then President of the Railway 
Board, approached me for a compromise. I understood him to say that first 
and second class reserved compartments for Europeans and Anglo-Indians on 
all Railways had been abolished ; and in the course of a little conversation 
that we had then he agreed to instruct all the Railway Administrations to do 
away with intermediate and third class comiJartmen'ts as well, on all trains 
except the mail trains. To this arrangement I agreed because I thought 
that the chief point was to break the ice, and if the Government agreed to the 
principle, I thought that it would he time enough for removing these latter 
-compartments altogether on all Railways later on. I wish, Sir, with your 
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permission, to quote a j)assage from Colonel Wagliorn’s speecli on that 
■occasion : , 

“ A possible solution, which I will put before this Assembly for their consideration, is that 
■the reservation be eliminated gradually, that is to say, that the reservation of a third class com- 
partment for Europeans and Anglo-Indians should be done a'way ivith oh all slow trains and only 
■retained for the present on mail or fast passenger trainsi” 

I would ask Honourable Members to mark this word “ or ” as this is import- 
ant as I shall show a little later on. 

'■ If the Honourable Member is prepared to accept this modification of his Resolution I 
shall be glad to consult Rail-ways accordingly -with a view to the introduction of this measure, 
and -with this undertaking he -will perhaps be prepared to -withdraw his Resolution.” 

This passage, Sir, did not appear to me to have been correctly reported. 
As a matter of fact. Colonel Waghorn then also mentioned the ^ord “ inter- 
mediate,” but in this passage the word “ intermediate ” does not appear. I 
therefore had correspondence with him upon the subject and with your per- 
mission, Sir, I shall read that correspondence of wliich I have obtained a copy^ 
from the Railwa}’- Board. -I wrote to him on the 25th October, 1921, as follows : 

“ I beg to call your attention to Volume II, No. 10, page 1213 el se^. of the proceedings 
of the Legislative Assembly on 28th September last. _ . ° 

If you remember, when you came over to me and made an ofier for a compromise in regard 
■to my proposition regarding Reserved Compartments, I agreed to it- only on condition that 
the reservation of Inter class Compartments would also be done away with along with third 
classes, on all hut Slail trains, — mark the words ‘ on all but Mail trains ’ — and you consented. 

This is clear also from my reply to you, page 1218. In your speech as delivered you also 
mentioned inter class carriages. I hare a vivid recollection. And I ■withdrew the proposition 
on that miderstanding as -will appear from my reply. 

In your speech as published the words ‘ and intermediate ’ are omitted after the word 
third’ in line 5, pagoM218. Probably this is due to the fact that you forgot to add these 
words to your tj^ped speech which you might have passed on to the reporter for printing. 

I shall feel obliged by your kindly informing me if you have ad-vised the Railway Adminis- 
trations to do away -with the inter class reservation also or not ; inasmuch as I have been getting 
a number o^ inquiries on the subject.” 

To tbis I got the following reply : 

. ‘ I -write in reply to your demi-official dated the 26th October last, in regard to the subject 
of the removal of reservation of Inter and 3rd class compartments for Europeans and Am^Io- 
Indians on all but mail and fast passenger trains — please mark the words ‘ and fast passem^er 
trains.’ ° 

Yon are quite correct — I did use the words ‘ intermediate and 3rd class,’ but for some 
reason the word ‘ intermediate ’ has been omitted in the printed copy of the Lemslative Assem- 
bly Debates. 

However, you may rest assured that- action has been taken on the lines indicated in my 
reply to your Resolution, and Agents of all Railways have been consulted ■with a -view to remov- 
ing this restriotion on all slow trains ; and furthermore, we have suggested that the accommoda- 
tion reserved in third class compartments on mail and fast passenger trains should be reduced 
to a small compartment. It is quite possible we may find exceptional cases in local traffic or 
on certain sections where there may be good grounds for continuing the reservation. 

As a matter of fact, the Railway Administrations had already been addressed some three 
weeks pre-viously on the lines indicated in the reply which I gave you, and their answers are now 
■coming in.” 


’Then I wrote to him again on tbe 13tb November, as follows : 

“ Many thanks for your demi-official of November Sth. 1 ain glad you have issued instruc- 
tions in regard to Inter class also. But you say you have confined your instructions l-o slorv 
-taains only and have excluded not only the Mail trains but also./c'-.t passengerjfrains as well. 
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I need hardly point out thnt no reservation is at nil noccssary on the latter kind of trains con- 
sidoring the fact that the European and Anglo-Indian passengers by inter nnd 3rd class are 
infinitcsiranl. As such they should t»ivol by Mail trains onl}- if they wish to have reserved 
compartments to themselves. This is all the more necessary inasmuch as rolling stock on almost 
all lines is inadefiuato and the complaint of shortness of acoommodation for Indian passengers 
is universal : nnd you did not exclude such trains in your reply. 

There have been so many inquiries from me in regard to this matter from people who wish 
all distinction between class and class removed that I would strongly urge that you should 
exclude only the Mail trains at present and no other. ' 

I hope you have no objection to my publishing this oorrespondonce.” 

The reply to this is dated the 19th November, aud runs as follows ; 

“ I am in receipt of your demi-offioial dated the 13th November. You will find on refor- 
cnoe to page 1218 of Volume II No. 10 of the official report of the Legislative Assonfldy Debates 
on the 28th September 1021 that I used the following words in replying to your Resolution : — 

‘ That the reservation tor Europeans and Anglo-Indians should he done away with 

on all slow trains nnd only retained for the present on mail and fast passenger trains.’ ” 

Then he says ; 

“As I mentioned in my previous domi-offioial the question has boon referred to Railway 
Administrations and is still under consideration. 

I should prefer therefore that this correspondence shoiuu not bo published at the present 
stage.’’ ^ 

Now, Sir, what I would ask tha House to look to is that iu the quotation 
from Colonel Waghorns speech which I have, just read the word “ or ” is 
used, whereas iu his reply to my letter, dated 13th November, he uses the 
word “ aud,” which makes all the difference iu the world. He iu the first 
instance said that the reservation would be restricted to mail ‘‘ or ” fast passen- 
ger trains : whereas in his reply to me he uses tlie word “ and,” which means 
mail and fast passenger trains. He also admits, Sir, in the correspondence 
•that the word “ intermediate does not appear in his speech although he 
did use the word and he was going to do away with the reservation of inter- 
mediate class compartments as well. Then what happened is that some time- 
after, my friend, Mr, Sinha, put a question to Colonel Waghorn, on the 6th 
of September. 1922. The question ran as follows ; 

“ (n) In riow of the assur.inco given by Colonel Waghorn in connection with the Resolution 
moved by Mr. W. IiI.Hussanally asking tor the abolition of the reservation of compartments 
on railway.'? for Europeans and Anglo-Indians, will the Goverumont plcaso state what action 
have the different Rail-way Companies taken in the matter nnd how far tho 3 ' have acceded to 
the recommendations underlying the Resolution t 

(6) Is it a fact that so far only the Great Indian Peninsula Railway- has taken action iu the 
matter on the representation made by tho Railway Board ? 

(c) Do the Government propose to correspond with tho Railwaj' Companies who have 
not yet taken action in order that prompt action is taken by thorn ?’’ ' 

I 

The reply that ho then gave is as follows ; 

“ (n) and (f)) In April last the Railwaj' Board issued instniotions .... 

Please mark the word “ instructions.” 

“ ... to ratlwoj’s to tho effect thnt the reservation of an inter or tliird class oompartmont 
for Europeans and Anglo-Indians should he restricted to through mail and fast passenger troins 

Here again he uses the word “ and ” 

“ the accommodation in such cases being limited to one compartment designed to seat 
about 10 passengers only. Reports received from the principal railwaj's show that tho instruc- 
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tions hnvo bcon carried out generally, in order to suit local conditions, a few railways still retain 
- reserved third-class compartments for Europeans and Anglo-Indians on certain slow passenger -- 
trains.” « 

Now fcliis is also importaufc, as this last 2 )art was not in accordance with the 
undertaking which he gave in the discussion and I think is a subsequent addi- 
tion. Then again, he jn-oceeds further : 

“ In tho circumstances mentioned above Government do not propose to take further ' 
action in tho matter at present.” 

Now, Sir, what I comiilain of in this answer is that it is indefinite and 
evasive and therefore I hold that Colonel Waghorn did not keep to his under- 
• taking which he gave me at that time. j\Iy information, Sir, is that so far 
as the large lines of Eailwa}'’ are concerned, the reservation of intermediate 
and third class compartments on almost all trains is still being made, I can 
speak from my personal knowledge of the North Western Railway and the 
East Indian Railway, but I have also received information from several friends 
that that is the case on almost every other line. It may be perhaps that 
some lino or other has taken off these reserved compartments from some 
trains, but my information is that it is not the case that these compartments 
have been taken off generally, as Colonel Waghorn said in his re^rly to BIr. 
Sinha. It is for the House, therefore, to decide whether Colonel Waghorn 
kept to his promise or not. Then again, Sir, quite recently another question 
was put to the present Honourable Railway Blember whether it was a fact 
that Indians travelling in European costume were allowed to travel by these 
reserved compartments, and the reply was that the Railway Board believe 
that in practice no objection is taken to Indians who have adopted European 
dress travelling in compartments reserved for Europeans on the different 
railways. Government do not propose to call for further information on this 
point from Railway Administrations at present. Now, Sir, this repty adds . 
insult to injury, and puts a premium upon Indians who choose to ape Chris- 
tians in this respect. What does this rejDly mean ? Bly son, if be jjuts.on a 
hat, can travel by these reserved compartments, but unfortunately I, who 
do not imt on a hat but choose to appear in my Fez, cannot do so, and I can be 
kicked off from the reserved compartment, but my son is allowed to travel. 
(Dr. 11. S. Gov.r : “ AVhat about your tie and collar and your waistcoat V') 

I preserve my nationality. But, Sir, is it a fact that Railway Administra- 
tions do not take objection to Indians travelling in European costume by 
these reserved compartments ? I say it is not so, and I heard only the other 
day from a friend that a few months ago a party of Indian gentlemen who 
were travelling by one of these reserved compiartments from Howrah to Delhi 
travelled as far as Tundla ; up to that point nobody objected, but at Tundla 
they were forcibly ejected to make room for some European or Anglo-Indian 
or whatever else he is called. But even supposing this objection will not be ' 
taken in the future, I say that it does not satisfy me in the least ; what I say 
is that all these reserved compartments must go, and there is no reason now 
> to have any reserved compartment for any particular class or community. 
We must all be treated alike. The next question, Sir, that I have to consider . 
is whether it is in the interests of these Europeans or Anglo-Indians to travel 
by these reserved compartments, for their own sake. I say. Sir, that chiefly 
by reason of the fact that very often only a. solitary individual or a family 
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travel by these reserved compartments. And the result is that on occasions 
even murders have been committed in these compartments. I would draw 
your attention to the unfortunate murders that took place quite recently on 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway somewhere near Lakhsar station when 
a ]ady and a gentleman travelling by one of these c.ompartmehts were ruth- 
lessly murdered. I say, therefore, that in their own interests it is not right 
that they should travel by such compartments which are not full. Then, 
again, Sir, there is another point to which I would beg to draw the attention 
of the House. These compartments are reserved for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians. How, who are Anglo-Indians 1 My friend Colonel Cidney is there. 
He -distinctly told us only a few days ago that the community to which he 
had the honour to belong is Indian and he took pride only a few days ago in 
calling them Indians. I hope the Anglo-Indians call themselves Indians 
to all intents and purposes ; and not merely when it suits their purposes to 
share the loaves and fishes, or I may say, the crumbs that fall to our lot. If 
that is so, that is to say if Anglo-Indians are Indians and wish to sail in the 
same boat as our. selves, they should travel in the same compartments with 
us and not claim any preference of this kind. Well, if that is conceded then the 
only other class of people for whom these compartments are to be reserved 
are the Europeans. Let us then come to the Europeans. Colonel Waghorn 
told us that there were no reserved compartments for first and second class 
passengers. What class of Europeans then travel by intermediate and third 
class ? It is rarely, if ever, you find a non-official European travelling by 
intermediate or third class. Probably the bulk of the Europeans who travel 
by intermediate and third class are European soldiers. Well if they travel 
in large numbers, a compartment can be reserved for them under the ordinary 
rules. But if they are not, then I do not see why they should have the pri- 
vilege of travelling by a compartment entirely to themselves. They ought 
to share with us. Colonel Waghorn in his speech on that occasion said as 
follows. I would like to quote his words ; 

“ It is true that this demand was made 18 years ago wliich is a long time, hut prejudices 
and dislikes do not necessarily disappear ; and Government have felt hitherto that while re- 
cognising the desirability of eliminating all racial distinctions, the continuance of this 
reservation was on the whole desirable in order to avoid the possibility of the unpleasantness and 
ill-feeling which may readily ho created by some trifling incident and which may possibly lead 
to much greater friction than is likely to arise under the existing arrangements. It will be 
noted that there is no idea of any racial discrimination.” 

If there is no idea of any racial discrimination, I do not see any reason 
why the European soldier should have a compartment reserved to himself. 
And as regards any ill-feeling that may he created by them while travelling 
by railway with Indian passengers, it would bespeak nothing else than want 
of discipline, for which the Mihtary Department would he responsible and not 
the soldiers. If they ure properly disciplined, I do not see any reason why 
there should be any ill-feeling or any breach of the peace in a railway compart- 
ment when they are travelling with their Indian fellow passengers. 

For a number of years past. Sir, accommodation on railways for Indian 
passengers has been very limited and frequent complaints have been made 
that the accommodation supplied for In^an passengers, particularly Inter- 
mediate and Third Class passengers, has been very insufficient and I have 
myself seen, especially on the North Western Railway, that whereas an adjoin- 
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jng compartment goes vacant, tlie next compartment, reserved for Indian 
Jadies, is so over-crowded that there is hardly any room even to stand, much 
less to sit. Our ladies generally travel with their children, so if there are 8 
•or 10 ladies and about 10 or 12 children in the compartment, the compartment 
is over-full : and even then the railway authorities will not allow the adjoining 
compartment, which goes vacant altogether, to be occupied by these ladies 
and children. That being the case, I think there is all the more reason that 
these reserved compartments .should go. And we have been recently doing 
away with racial distinctions as far as we could. That would be another reason 
• for me to urge to the House to pass this Eesolution so that this restriction 
also should go. A Conference held in Luclaiow in 1903 has-..been refeired 
to, at wliich some Indians also attended. I do not know who they were and 
what representative character they had, but it seems that it was with their 
consent that these compartments were reserved on Indian railwa3’'s. That 
might have been so, but times have changed since and are changing very fast, 
and I think what then looked to be quite innocent is not the case now. The 
political consciousness in the countr)’- since then has been attained so much 
that it is high time that any distinctions of the kind should now be abolished. 

I can assure the House, Sir, that there is a considerable feeling in the country 
with regard to this matter, and during recent r^ears there have been several 
cases, both civil and criminal, in the various courts. It will serve no useful 
pxirpose that I should quote these cases in extenso, but I ma}’’ refer to some 
cases the references to which I have got. One is reported in XLV I. L. E. 
Bombay, page 132-1-, another is in XLY I. L. R. Madras, page 21.5, another 
XLII I. L. R. Allahabad, page 327, and the last case on the subject is reportkl 
in XXV Bomba}' Law Reporter, page 26. As I said, some of these cases 
have been civil and others have been criminal. In some of these cases joeople 
who were forcibl}' ejected from these compartments brought suits for ' 
damages and in other cases they were prosecuted under the Railway Act for 
riding in a compartment which was reserved for somebody else. I would refer 
to only two cases. One in 4-5 Madras, in wliich Mr. .Justice Krishnan dis- 
agreed with his colleague — I believe it was 3Ir. Justice Oldfield — and this is 
what Sir. Justice Krishnan says : 

“ With all respsot to my learned brother I regret I am unable to concur vrith him in this 
case ; for I have come to the conclusion that the accused are entitled to be acquitted on the 
short ground that the third class compartment in question is not proved to have been properly 
reserved for Europeans and Anglo-Indians as the prosecution alleged.” 

The case was referred to a third Judge, Mr. Justice Ayling, and it was 
decided of course that this compartment was properly reserved under section 
42 of the Railway Act, aud, therefore, the accused were guilty. In all these 
cases. Sir. . . 

Mr. T. E. Moir (Madras : Xominated Official) : I rise to a point of 
order. The Honourable Member said “ it was decided of course that this 
compartment was properly reserved.” I wish to know whether the Honour- ' 
able Member is entitled to use the. words “ of course ” which seem to be an 
imputation on the Honourable Judge. ' 

Mr. W. M. Hussaually ; That was very far from my intention. I have- 
the highest respect for the Judges of the High Courts and that was not my 
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intention. What I was referring -to was that the decision was arrh ed at on 
an interpretation of section 42 of the Bailwa}’’ Act. I was just going to read 
a portion of that section when I was interrupted. Clause 2 of section 42 of 
the Eailway Act says : . 

“ A railwaj' administration shall not make or give any undue or unreasonable ineference 
or advantage to or in favour of any particular person or railwaJ^ administration, or any parti- 
cular description of traffic, in any respect whatsoever, or subject any particular person or rail- 
way administration or any particular description of traffic to any nnclue or unreasonable pre-- 
judice or disadvantage in any xespect whatsoever.” 

This is the clause, Sir, upon which these eases have been decided, and nearty 
all the cases hinged upon the interpretation of the words “ undue or unreason- 
able preference.” In almost all these cases it has been held that, while these 
reserved compartments do constitute a .j)i’eference, they do not constitute 
an undue preference. That is the distinction that has been drawn, and it is^ 
unfortunatel}', on these decisions that these persons who were prosecuted 
were sentenced. 

Mr. President : I must ask the Honourable Member to draw his remarks 
to a close. 

Mr. W. M. Hussanally : Well, Six, I shall only say a few words more. 
Unfortunately, Sir, I have not got sufficient time to quote from the judgment 
of Justice Sir Lalubhai Shah of the Bombay High Court, which would have- 
been very interesting. But suffice it to say, Sir, that he disagreed with his 
colleague Mr. Justice Crump and the case was referred to Mr. .Justice Marten 
and the eventual decision was that the conviction was good and they npheld- 
the decision of the lower court. 

But what I want to draw the attention of the House to is that of late 
people have been getting into these reserved compartments deliberately in 
order that they may he prosecuted and in order to take the case up to the 
High Court for a decision ; and what I want to draw the attention of the 
House to is that there is so much feeling in the country against these reserved 
compartment.? tliat people go deliberately into these compartments for the 
purpose of drawing attention to .tliis matter and that is also one of the reasons 
why I would ask this House to vote for the proposition that I have brought 
in order that these reserved compartments should now be abolished. The 
only alternative would be to bring in a Bill for amending the Railway Act. 
but that I tliiuk is not necessary at the present moment ; and I would there- 
fore ask that this House do pass this motion to ask the Governor General 
in Council to do away with these reserved compartments. 

The Honourable Mr. C. A. Inties (Commerce and Industry Member) r 
Sir, I would just like to take up the point taken by my friend, Maidvi Abnl 
Kasem. I think that Mr. Hussanally has moved this Resolution under a sense- 
of grievance. He had a sort of feeling that Colonel Waghorn did not carry 
out the pledge given in the House in September 1921 on the strength of which 
Mr. Hussanally withdrew Ins former Resolution. I should like to correct 
that misapprehension at once. The misajiprehension. has risen entirely out 
of the^fact of the word “ or ” being used in the printed record instead of the 
wo'rd and '. I have taken the trouble to look at the printed notes which 
preceded the mo\dng of that Resolution and I find it clearly stated there that 
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•Colonel Wagliom suggested to His Excellency 'whose orders he took that 
a solution should he arrived at on the understanding that the reservation 
should be retained only in the case of mail and :^ast passenger trains. That 
i-’Noox shows that that was always the intention of Colonel 

, ” ‘ " - Waghorn and in accordance with that pledge, 

within ten days Colonel Waghorn, addressed all Eailway Administrations. 
He addressed them not only|_in respect of third class carriages, but also in 
respect of intermediate class carriages. I have got the rephes of all the Eailway 
Administrations here. On some Eailways this distinction does not exist at 
all, and on other Eailways it has been restricted to mail and fast passenger 
trains only. On still other Eailways owing to local conditions the reservation 
still exists on other trains. But we ha,ve reduced the practice to the narrowest 
possible limits. Mr. Hussanally has suggested that by this small reservation 
we are making the congestion of third class carriages worse. Maulvi Abul 
Kasem has dealt with that objection. On these trains we reserved one or 
.at most two, — I find in one or two Eailways they reserve two compartments — 
one or at the most two compartments, — that is, seating accommodation for 
10 or at the most 20 passengers, and that in a train which carries two hundred 
or three hundred passengers. That can make no impression upon the con- 
gestion and I do deprecate this attempt to treat this thing as a racial discrimina- 
tion or a racial question. .1 do deprecate this attempt to show that these 
carriages are reserved in order to mark some distinction between a poor Euro- 
pean and the Indian third class passenger, so as to show that the one is inferior 
to the other. Let me tell the House that there is absolutely no such idea at 
all. I would ask the House to remember that the Eailway Administrations 
regard this question, as their replies show, purely as a question relating to the 
.convenience of their passengers. Those Eailway Administrations which 
retain this discrimination say. that they do it merely because of the difierence 
in the habits between the European passengers and the Indian passengers 
and they think that by retaining this reservation they are consulting the 
convenience of their clients and that is the reason why this reservation is con- 
tinued. It seems to me ■wrong especially at this time to try and make a racial 
question out of a small thing of this kind. As I say we have addressed the 
Eailway Administrations, we have taken up the question with the Agents. 
The practice has been restricted to the narrowest possible limits and I think 
that the wisest course is not to make too much of a question of this kind but 
to let time correct it. I think myself that possibly we could do more with 
regard to the intermediate class compartments, I do not see any reason 
myself why intermediate compartments should be reserved, and I am quite 
prepared to suggest to the Eailway Administrations that they should consider 
very seriously whether there is any necessity to continue this distinction 
in respect of intermediate class compartments. I consulted some of the 
Administrations by wire and I have already had a wire from one Administra- 
tion saying that it does not think it necessary to continue the distinction 
at least in respect of intermediate class compartments but it wishes to con- 
tinue the reservation of third class compartments. I think that wiU show 
that the Eailway Administrations themselves are tackling the subject in a 
reasonable way and I suggest that the House should leave it at that. I hope 
Mr. Hussanally wiU take it from me that there is no desire on the part of the 
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Eailvray Board or Colonel Waghorn or anybody else anyv.bere to evade a 
promise or pledge and I bope tliat in view of wbat he has said himself that a 
question of this kind must be tackled gradually and slowly and in view of 
what I have said he will \fithdraw the Eesolution. 

The Eesolution was, by leave, withdrawn. 


2ilh March 1923. 

EESOLUTIOJT re EAILWAY COXCESSIONS AND EEDUCTiON IN 

FAEES. 

Mr . K. Ahmed (Eajshahi Di%‘ision ; Muhammadan Eural) : Sir, I beg 
to move : 

“That thii Assembly rc:omraen(l~ to the Governor General in Conneil that in all Stetc 
P.ailrvaye return tickets for th-'- 1st, 2nd and inter cln‘.- passenEor.- be i.-.-ned at n fnrt- and a 
third d'urinE the Pnja, Cliristmas and Easier holiday,', and fare? for the third rlas^ pa'-enyeri 
bs reduced by one-fourth immediately 

Sir, this House is aware that it is a recognised principle of Eailway econo- 
mies that passenger traffic is a great contributor to the total revenues of the 
Eaiiways and that the passenger traffic consists mainly of third class passengers . 
The importance of the third class passengers, Sir, is so great in the balancing 
of the Eailway Budget that it has been suggested that the Eaiiways would 
make a lot more profit by paying a premium to every first and second class 
passenger to induce him not to travel in order that the accommodation thus 
rendered available miglit be occupied more profitably by the third class passen- 
gers. In the interest of equality, particularly in these days of rampant demo- 
cracy, I propose to include in the benefits to be derived by the passing of 
my Eesolution the richer classes as well, because it is not equitable that a man 
should be penalised for no other reason than that he has more money in his 
pocket than his fellows. My Eesolution, moreover, Sir, is as much in the 
interests of the Eaiiways themselves as in that of the classes and the masses, 
for whom the facilities are provided by the Eaiiways. It is well known that 
increased passenger fares tend to reduce the revenues of Eaiiways from this 
particular source of income. As a matter of fact, Sir, the principle was so 
well understood by the authorities that Eailway concessions in fares had long 
been in existence in this coimtry and it was only during the unfortunate years 
of the last great war that these long-enjoyed concessions were ended, not 
because by that measure the Eailway authorities hoped to increase their 
revenues, but because the war conditions made it impossible for them to 
cope with the large traffic that the concession rates usually promote. Now 
that the war conditions have ended, I beg to suggest in their own interests 
that the Eailway authorities ought to grant concession rates for all classes 
of passengers, because thereby not only will they benefit the public, but them- 
selves as well. 

I need hardly spend more than a few minutes, )Sir, upon the social and 
the commercial sides of the question. People travel, Sir, for a variety of 
reasons : some for business, some in search of employment, some for pleasure 
or pastime, some for marriages, some for funeral ceremonies and so on. Be- 
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sides, there is'a large ijortioii of the public that travels either in search of work 
or in execution of the work they have obtained. Fairs and festivities also 
draw a large number of people. We have an example of it in the fair held 
at Meerut close by, at Ajmer, at Bindhachal and other places. The social 
side of the railway question is as important as any other aspect and it is highly 
desirable that the concessions which had been long enjoyed, by the people 
of this coimtry should be restored to them. Again Sir, the educational as- 
pect of the question is a very important one, but it is not necessary for me to 
lecture to the Honourable Members of this House upon the broadening effects, 
of travel as almost all of them more or less must have at one time or other 
^VTitten their school essay on the subject. It is known everywhere that labour 
in India is cheaper than in any other countr}^ in the world, and in comparison 
to tliose countries the Indian labour has got very little asset, very little saving 
to pay the rate, I mean the increased rate of railway fare in order to travel 
in this country, considering his income is so small, — it is, I believe, one-sixth, 
or some say it is less than one-sixth. ^ 

Mr. President : Order, order. The Honourable Member seems to have 
composed his speech for a different Resolution altogether. I must draw 
his attention, lest other Members .should fall into the error of following him, 
to the fact that his Resolution is confined’ to concessions during certain holidays 
and to the reduction of the third class passenger fares. He must confine his 
remarks strictly to that. 

Mr. K. Ahmed : If you follow me patiently, Sir, you will find that I 
am not very far away. It touches third class passengers, and I shall deal 
with the first and second classes along with the third class when I come 
to give the statistics. So I have a perfect right so far as the Resolution is 
worded. The language also will not take me far away. 

Mr. S. C. Shahani (Sind Jagirdars and Zamindars : Landholders) : I 
beg to rise to a -point of order. Are not tickets being issued at concession 
rates during holidays now ? 

Mr. K.' Ahmed : That is not a point of order. It will be-for the Honour- 
able Member to enlighten the House when I have finished if he has got any 
additional information. In Japan the third class fare is 5 and one-fifth pice 
for the first 50 miles, gradually reduced to 4 pice. Second class is double 
third class, and first class treble third class. 20 to 60 per cent, of the third 
class fare is reduced in the case of schools and colleges. 50 passengers or 
more travelling together get a reduction of from 10 to 60 per cent. Third class 
passe'ngers here render possible a larger profit to the railways than the first and 
second class passengers. I shall give the statistics later on. In the 1886-87 
account of the Bast Indian Railway we find the receipt from first class was 
17-17 pice whereas the haulage was 11-77. Therefore at that time there- 
was a profit of 5-40. Of course, now there is no profit. Honourable Members 
will remember that on the 1st March 1922, the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber stated that there was a lot of deficit, several crores. This year also you 
have heard that there is a large amount of loss of revenue from the railways. 

I shall bring out that point also later. The income from second class was 
21-03 and the cost was 11-77. Therefore there was a profit at that time of 
9-26. In the third class we had 66-05 income and haulage was 11-17. There- 
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fore the profit vras 44-88. I iio\v come to the statistics relating to the Oudh 
and Rohilhhand Railway. First class income was 13 ;l 20 and the haulage was 
14-89. Therefore there wan a loss of 1-69. With regard to the second class, 
income was 12-60 and haulage was 14-89, thereby giving a minus balance of 
2-29. So, the first and second class did not fetch any income at all. Now, 
with regard to the third class it was 66-27 against a haulage of 14-89. There- 
fore there was a substantial profit of 51-38. That is the income from the 
third class passengers and that is how the railways get their revenue and how 
the salaries of high officers are paid as lump sum out of the income of the 
poor third class passengers who are looked down upon as is evident from the 
debate in the Assembly last year and this year, especially from the speech of ^ 
*«Ir. Joshi. Then, I shall come to the Administration Report of the Indian 
Railways for the year 1921-22, Volume I, page 15. The number of passengers 
carried (in thousands) of third class was 490,733 and the amount of money 
that was earned in that year from third class passenger fares was about 28-5 
crores of rupees. The Report says : 

“ In respect of the last rear it -will he noticed that the numbers of passengers by first, second 
and intermediate classes have declined compared ■with 1920-21, -w-hile the third class sho'ws a 
small increase. In spite of the fall in numbers the earnings from the first t-sro classes have 
risen, -while the yield from the intermediate and third classes has fallen compared •with 1920-21. 
Tuis latter result •which is very significant is due to decreased lead. Economic factors have in 
fact forced the third class passengers in India to forego indulgence in long journeys in the same 
way as has happened elsewhere in the world, and have cheoted the rapid increase in the numbers 
travelling which is evidenced in the figures of pre-vious years. Decreased third class traveUing 
i? also to some cjrtent attrihutable to the fact that insufilciency of stock has forced many rail- 
way administrations to refuse to make siweial arrangements for vields which in the orAmary 
course of events attract large numbers of passengers.” 

Now, Sir, last year in explaining tbe Budget of 1922-23 tbe Honourable 
i2\ooj.- Finance Member, Sir Malcolm Hailey, said. 

“ There can, I imagine, be no room fox diversity 
of opinion, namely, that tbe railways must pay tbeir own way. Tbe estimates 
which I have given already take account of a- substantial increase in goods 
;ates 

Idr.' President : Tbe Honourable Member must address himself to tbe 
subject of bis own Resolution, which is concessions during certain bobdays. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Last year when the Finance Member introduced the 
Budget he said that be wanted 6 crores of rupees to be raised by increasing 
railway fares to tbe extent of 25 per cent, and. Sir, this year on tbe 1st of 
Ifiarcb you have beard that in spite of that increase tbe railways did not get 
the income which the Finance Member anticipated. That is tbe reason why 
I am making this argument, that tbe way of thinking of tbe Railway Depart- 
ment and of the Finance Member was no good and that it was futile for biui any 
longer to think that by increasing the rate of fares be will get a higher income. 

Vliat has been the result of tbe enhancement of passenger fares ? 
ihe Honourable the Finance Member in bis budget speech only on 
tne Ifit of March said that the receipt from passengers has been disappoint- 
ing and that there has been an appreciable falling ofiin tbe passenger tra-ffic. 

I therefore sa_v, Sir, that following the precedent set by some 
company managed railways , that have already introduced the conces- 
ssrn xato.s, for instance tbe Bengal Nagpur Railway, and other lines, tbe 
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proposal in my Resolution sliould be accepted, not merely in tbe interest of 
the travelling public, but also in the interests of "the Indian railways and the 
riuancial interests of the Government of India itseif, because. Sir, the Govern- 
ment of India at the present juncture is in a hopeless financial condition and 
more revenues uill be, in my opinion, very welcome indeed. With these 
few words, I strongly and emphaticall}’^ move iny Resolution which is : 

“ Tliis Assembly recommends to tlie Governor Genernl in Council that in all State Railways ■ 
rotnni tickets for 1 he first, eccond and inter class passengers be issued at a fare and a third 
during the Puja, Christmas and Easter holidaj's and fares for the third class passengers be 
reduced by one-fourth imracdiatclj’.” 

I commend my Resolution to the acceptance of the House. 

Dr. H. S. Gour (Nagpur Ditnsion : Non-Muhammadan) : I am not 
in a position to support the Resolution moved by my Honourable friend, but 
so far as I am able to support it , I have set out in my own amendment and 
I therefore move it ; 

That the following be substituted for the original Resolution : 

“ Tliis Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to take such steps as may 
be necessary to ensure the resumption of return tickets on Railways and the reduction of third 
class fare for passengers.” 

The two points involved in my amendment are the resumption of return 
tickets on railways and the reduction of third class passenger fares. I need 
not dilate on the first point because I have no reason to doubt that Govern- 
ment uill be in a position to give us a reassuring reply. As Honourable Mem- 
bers are aware, return tickets were issued before the war on almost all the 
railways, but owing to the shortage of the rolling stock the return tickets 
were discontinued and I understand return tickets have been resumed in several 
railways, but I think they have not been generally resumed. I happen to 
know that there is no resumption of return tickets on the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway. All I want is that Govermnent should do what all countries, 
including England, have done to restore the conditions of normal traffic. 

As regards my second point, the reduction of third class fares, I think. 
Sir, I am voicing the general complaint of the public that the third class 
fare has increased of late to such an extent that it has a marked efiect upon 
traffic of that class. I therefore request Government to see whether third 
class fares cannot be reduced. With these words. Sir, I commend my amend- 
ment to the vote of the House. 

Mr. K. Ahmed : I accept the amendment. Sir. 

. Mr. President : I have some difficulty here. The Honourable Member 
who moved the Resolution explicitly confined himseH to State Railways 
and the issue of concession tickets ; but I am not very certain of the bearing 
of the last 8 to 10 words of his Resolution. If the Government wishes to 
reply to the point raised by Dr. Gour I am prepared to overlook the point 
of order. 

Mr. C. D. M. Kindley (Chief Commissioner, Railways) : I do not 
think. Sir, I need take up the time of the House very long over this ques- 
tion. It is purely a practical question, a business question, and we have, 
as the House is aware, been urged very strongly for the last year or two 
.and again very recently by the Retrenchment Committee to deal with 
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railway business on commercial lines. Now, Sir, tlie House itself lias I 
tbink absorbed that idea very rapidly as the result of perusing the Kctrcnch- 
ment Committee’s report and Honourable hlembers of this House have 
been very insistent upon our carrying out such measures as will ensure 
the railways earning a profit. It really seems to me very inconsistent that 
one week some Members of this House wish to reduce working cxjienscs of 
railways by 4 crores in order to show a profit and in the following week other 
Members come forward with a proposition which, taken litcrall}', would reduce 
the revenues of railways by 74 crores. If the House is loolcing for commercial 
management and for a satisfactory return on the capital invested in railways, 
it cannot expect to get these results by malcing arbitrar}' reductions in earnings, 
such as the Mover of this Eesolution demands. The matter of making rates 
for railways is a very complicated and difficult one, but there are certain 
essential principles which must be observed in fixing rates. In the first 
place, these rates must be such as to ^lay for the woiking cost of carrying the 
trafiic. That is the lower limit. The upper limit should be fixed in such 
a way as to produce the maximum revenue without causing a shrinkage of 
traffic. Those are the two limits, and as the House is aware, we leave the actual 
rates to the local administrations to settle. It is only by judging local condi- 
tions and watching the traffic that appropriate rates can be fixed for different 
kinds of traffic. These remarks apply equally to the question of reducing 
or otherwise altering third class passenger fares and to the so-called con- 
cessions to which the Honourable Mover has referred. Any railway adminis- 
tration which finds that it can increase its revenue by reducing fares, either 
partially for special occasions or wholly for all third class passengers, will 
do so at once. There is no question about that. It is purely a matter of 
business and it is a matter which is being watched most carefully by ail Agents- 
Having regard to the fact that the only scientific way of fixing rates is to fix 
them with regard to traffic in different parts of the country it is necessary 
for the Government to confine itself to fixing maxima and minima rates, as the 
House is -well aware ; and Government do not interfere in these matters of 
fixing actual rates. The maximum rate for third class passengers stood at 
3 pies per mile from the year 1887 until it was raised in April 1917 to 4 pies 
for mail and fast passengers, the old rate remaining in force for slow trains. 
And Honourable Members will be aware that practical!}' through the whole 
of the war years the railways of India were almost alone among-st all the rail- 
ways in the world in not increasing fares appropriately to meet increased costs. 
It was only as the result of the two years following the war, when we were 
faced with enormous increases of wages and materials, that it became absolutely 
essential to raise the fares again last year. In Great Britain, for instance, 
the fares were raised early in the war by 50 per cent, and again subsequently 
raised to a point which brought them up to 75 percent, above the pre-war level. 
They have been recently slightly reduced but they still stand somewhere 
about 50 per cent, over pre-war rates. 

With regard to the Honourable Mover’s remarks about the falling off in 
•numbers of passengers, the figures for the complete year are not yet available ; 
but Honourable Members have been given the figures for the first 9 months 
of the year, that is, to the end of December, in the memorandum which was 
issued with the budget. I think perhaps these were the figures to which the 
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Honourable Mover referred. If Honourable Members will bear with me 
a moment I will remind them that during the nine months the total number 
of third class passenger’s carried fell from SoS-J- grillions in 1921-22 to 357'9 
millions in 1922-23, a total reduction of about 650,000 passengers out of 358 
millions, or rather less than ■2”per cent. At the same time the increase in 
earnings was over 2.crores in the 9 months. It will therefore be seen that the 
increase in fares has brought in increased revenue without any very serious 
reduction in the number of passengers who travel. During those 9 months 
the earnings from third class passengers amounted to 22’ 37 crores, and on the 
same average it may be expected that the total earnings of tlie year will amount 
to 30 crores of rupees from third class passengers. Now taking the Honourable 
• Mover’s Eesolution literally, that third class fares should be reduced by one- 
fourth, during the coming year we should have to expect a drop of 7| crores 
in earnings on third class passengers. I do not think, Sir, it is necessary for 
me to labour that argument an}* further. It is perfectly obvious that the 
railways, if they are to be worked at a profit, could not stand a reduction of 
revenue of that kind. 

In regard to the concessions, the question of cheap return, tickets at 
certain holiday and festival times during the year, and the larger question 
which Dr. Gour has mentioned regarding the resumption of return tickets, 
this is also a matter of business. They are not concessions doled out to 
the public for being good. They are purely a matter of business and they 
are so regarded by every railway administration in the world. If a 
railway can increase its traffic and increase its earnings by offering cheap 
fares at certain periods of the year or over certain distances or ■ for 
certain occasions, it will do so ; but they cannot Jre regarded by the 
public as rights or even as concessions which the railways should hand 
out as the result of exceptional prosperity or anything of that sort. It is a- 
matter of business. If a railway can earn more traffic and has the carrying 
capacity to increase its traffic, it will undoubtedly see the business side of 
it and give these cheaper fares, cheaper rates and cheaper return tickets or 
concessions of that kind at holiday times. But as every Honourable Member 
is aware, the railways are not in a position at the present time to cater for a- 
very large increase of traffic. We still have to some extent, not perhaps over- 
crowding but distinctly, crowding — complaints about overcrowding have, 
I am glad to say, dropped for some time, but there is no question about the 
practical impossibility of attempting to attract much traffic by ofiering cheap 
terms when we cannot carry the traffic which would in that case offer. The 
amendment which Dr. Gour has proposed, I understand, reads thus : “ This 
Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to take such steps 
as may be necessary to ensure the resumption of return tackets on railways 
and the reduction of third class fares for passengers.” I do not think. Sir, 
that I can accept that amendment as it stands, because it requires the Gov- 
ernment to take steps to ensure the resumption of return tickets. Now, 
Sir, as I have pointed out, this is a pure matter of business. Eailways are 
being compelled by pubhc opinion and by their own good sense to work on 
business lines, and it would be impossible for Government to force an early 
resumption of -return tickets or a reduction of third class fares rmless it could 
be shown that that was a sound business proposition. I u'ould suggest that 
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tlie followng miglit perhaps talce the place of the ITonournblc Clover’s llcsolu- 
tion if this meets the views of the House, and as I hcliove the House wishes 
to express an opinion on this subject, I would suggest an amendment in tin’s 
form ; 

“This Assonitly Toconimcml." lo ilic Governor General in C'onneil Uni- Un effect o( itic 
last increase in third class pasien?or fares be carefully rvafcltcd, and tliai Rnihvr.y Adniimvlra- 
tions be advised to reduce them it experience shows Umt they en'c proater than the traffic ean 
bear.” 

That, Sir, is the amendment which I ])ropose, 

hir. President : I informed the Assembly before I called upon the 
Chief Commissioner of Kailways, that I was prepared to overlook on this 
occasion the point of order which would otherwise arise regarding the character' 
of Dr. Gour’s amendment which I have not accepted. I should be creating 
an awkward precedent if on this occasion . ... 

Dr. H. S. Gour : It is not objected to by the Government, Sir, and we 
are prepared to accept the Government amendment in sujrcrscssion of both 
the Resolution as well as my amendment 

Mr. President : Then some day on a Resolution of much greater im- 
portance the Honourable Member will attempt to trip the Chair uj) with the 
proceedings of this day, I roust treat this merely ns an nndert-aldng by 
Government and not as an amendment, — and then I think I nubst put the 
•original Resolution to the vote unless of course it is withdrawn. 

The Honourable BIr. C. A. Innes : Perhaps the Honourable hlovcr will 
withdraw his Resolution on the understanding that we give the assurance 
w'hich is contained in the draft amendment which has been handed in to 
you. Sir 1 

Mr. K. Ahmed ; I have not follo'wed the amendment. Sir. I do not know 
the amendment, Sir, 

Mr. President : It is not an amendment, it is an undertaking given by 
Government. . 

Mr. K. Ahmed : What is the undertaking, Sir 1 

Mr. President : The form in which it is given is this : 

“ That the offeet of the last increase in third class passenger fares be c.arofully ■watched, 
and that Railway Administrations be advised to reduce them if experience shows that thev .are 
■greater than the traffic can bc.sr.” 

Mr. K. Ahmed ; I accept the amendment, I beg to withdraw. 

The Resolution was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

22n(l Febrmry 1923. 

RESOLUTION re HYPOTHECATION OP REVENUES. 

Mr. BI. K, Reddi (South Arcot cim Chingleput : Non-BIuhammadan 
Rural) : I move. Sir : 

That this Assembly recommend.^ to the Governor General in Council that steps be taken 
immoujately to sot apart some revenue for the purpose of wiping out all contribution from tlio 
Provinces in the course of six years.” 


Part I,j India's parliament. 2ia 

Sir, it is with a due sense of responsibility and U’itli a full loioudedge 
of tlie extent and scope of tire subject that I risg to move this Resolution 
which stands in the name of my Honourable friend Mr. Zahid Ali Subziiosh. 

One of the most pressing problems of the day is the problem of finance, 
both in the Central and Provincial Legislatures ; and while critics are not 
wanting who will belittle the scope of the reforms or the achievements of 
these Councils, few have bestowed any serious thought on the causes leading 
to such poor results, or the remedies which ought to be adopted. It is one 
of the sorest trials of the Provincial Legislatures, that while they practise- 
♦retrenchment and economj’ to the fullest extent and even vote fresh taxa- 
tion, thus bearing the opprobrium and the misrepresentation and calumny 
of their electorate, those- who are not responsible in the full sense of the term, 

- have the right to apj)ropriate to themselves the hard-earned savings of these 
Provincial Governments. The Provincial Legislatures feel that while they 
are called upon to cater to the ravenous appetite of the Central Government,^ 
they have not the privilege of applying suitable remedies to this diseased 
appetite, to effect retrenchment and economise expenditure ; and with a know- 
ledge of something of the inner working of the administrative machinery of 
their own Government they not unnaturally feel that unless the Government 
is directly responsible and responsible to the people, ideas of true economy 
and real retrenchment are not likely to materialise. They feel that if the 
Central Government had to bear the odium of fresh taxation and the responsi- 
bility of finding ways and means for additional expenditure, instead of the- 
present method of sponging on a few unhappy and iminfluential Provinces, 
then the angle of fusion would change and a more sober aspect of the question 
would present itself. Then would Members not stand aghast or raise the 
whites of their eyes in holy horror when any whisper of a curtailment in the ^ 
hlUitary expenditure was given utterance to ; then would they not be shocked 
at the height of ingratitude when any remark is made about the high salaries 
of the Imperial Services ; then would they not be depressed with a sense of. 
impending calamity when any demand were made for a speedier process of 
the Indianisation of the Services with a view to retrenchment. 

I am aware, Sir, that there is a Retrenchment Committee at work whose- 
report we all await with anxious care. It may not be possible to efiect retrench- 
ment to the extent to which we would like it in a single year. Retrench- 
ment also can be carried out progressively ; and naturally the Government 
of India are not lilmly to let go their hold on the Provinces as long as an easy 
way of filling their cofiters is open to them. It is for that very reason ! suggest 
that the Provincial Contributions should be wiped out and that it should be 
done at least in the course of six years with their growing revenue. 

Sir, I would earnestly appeal to the Government to face facts as they 
are. It woidd be more in the fitness of things that they should face the 
music and brave the unpalatable features resulting from the abolition of 
these contributions than let the Provinces rankle with a sense of injustice, 
breeding bitterness and just resentment against the Central Legislature. 
The revolt of the Provinces, if such should occur as the result of this blind 
policy, will be a graver danger for national solidarity and national welfare 
than -a measure of this description. Sir, filial ingratitude was not reserved^ 
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-fco King Lear’ g... daughters alone. The mutual jealousies, the not unreason- 
able suspicions and the inteoduction of a Provincial caste s)’stem are really 
graver dangers v?hich responsible legislators should take into more serious 
consideration than the narroAv selfish view at times exhibited by this House. 

Sir. in my own Presidency for the last year the agitation regarding 
what iias been termed the “ impost ” has been growing in pace and even 
Honourable Members of this Council situated as they are, so far from IMadras, 
must have had an idea both as regards its volume and its intensity. I 
do not wish to refer to the decisions of this House on previous occasions, 
but I trust I shall not be altogether out of order if I were to refer to the peti- 
-fcions which I had the honour to present to this Assembly signed by thousands 
of voters of my Presidency, requesting this Government and this House to 
alleviate the hardship that is created by the levy of a large sum from provincial 
revenues by the Central Government. On that debate I don’t want to offer any 
criticism at present. Sir, this Resolution raises a very important and a general 
question. As I rmderstand it, it means an obligation on the Government of 
India to reduce the proruncial contributions and in course of time — G years — 
iio altogether wipe them out. The method by which this should be done is 
one more in the cognizance of an administrative body like the Government of 
India than of a non-official jllember of this Coimcil. It is therefore not as an 
exhaustive method nor as the best method under the circumstances that 
the suggestion in this Resolution is conveyed to set apart some revenues 
for the purpose. It is more important to my mind that it should be dis- 
tinctly understood that these contributions should be wiped out gradually 
and in any case should not exist after six years. Sir, we are all aware of the 
award of Lord Meston and we are also aware how several of the presidencies 
-protested against that award. "We are in this very happy, or rather imhappy, 
position that the modification of the award of Lord Meston b}' the devolu- 
tion rules has made oiu’ position much worse. If I were to refer for a moment 
to the devolution rules you would see. Sir, that whereas rmder the Meston 
award the contributions for 1923, ought to have been less than in 1921, under 
the devolution rules the contribution continued to be the same. I should 
like to emphasise that this was a situation which was not at aU contemplated 
by the Joint Committee. It was not to make the position worse that the 
Joint Committee intervened, but rather, as I understand from a reading of 
that Report, to make our position surely better. But we are now in the posi- 
tion of those frogs in the fable that protested against the award of Jupiter for 
sending them the King Log. 

I trust I shall be pardoned if I were to quote from the Committee’s Report : 

“ The proposals made by Lord Meston’s Committee and embodied in these rules have met 
•with a varied reception. They are endorsed by the Government of India and some Local 
Governments are content -with the contributions proposed for them, ■while others disbke the 
ultimate standards ; but certain provinces, particularly the three presidencies, are dissatisfied 
•with the treatment of their o-wn claims, and the Government of Bombay contest not only the 
amount of their contribution, hut also the allocation of the heads of revenue on -which the whole 
scheme is based. The Committee see no reason to differ from the fundamental features of the 

proposals, tmd they are definitely opposed to pro-rincialising taxation of income Tlie 

Comnuttee -would be glad, on grounds of policy, to alleviate the disappointment caused by the 
restrmnts, which the system of contribution lays on the employment by the pro'vinces of "their 
revenues, i^e Committee are of opinion that in no case should the initial contribution payable 
by any province be increased, but that the gradual reduction of the aggregate contribution should 
he the sole means of attaining the theoretical standards recommended by the Financial Relations 
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'Committee. The acceptance of this latter proposal emphasises the intention that the contri- 
bution from the provinces to the Central Government should cease at the earliest possible moment. 
The Committee attach great importance to the fulfilment of this intention and they are con 
vinced that the opposition, which the proposals of the financial Relations Committee have 
evoked, would bo much diminished if it becomes possible for the Government of India to take 
steps to ensure the abolition of the contributions within a reasonably short period. They trust 
that the Government of India and the Secretary of State in Council will, in regard to their 
financial policy, make it their constant endeavour to render the Central Government indepen- 
-dent of provincial assistance at the earliest possible date.” 

Sir. tliis is a very clear statement of the intention of the Joint Com- 
mittee. It was not to prejudice provinces like mine, to make their position 
worse than what it was under the Meston Award, to keep on the heavy 
<^ntributions that they have been called to make in the first instance, that 
that award was modified. The Joint Committee repeatedly say that the 
alleviation should be b}’’ means of iviping out this contribution altogether 
and they emphasise more than once that this should be done as soon as 
possible, at the earliest date, and so forth. The next paragraph of the Joint 
Committee’s Report simply says that the Committee desire to add their 
recognition of the difficulties of Bengal and commend for the consideration 
of the Government of India that difficulty. The Government of India has' 
' been readj^ enough to recognise this. I do not desire to say anything of 
the relief granted to that fortunate proffince ; but I should like to point out 
that the primary consideration of the Joint Committee was to wipe the 
contribution altogether and that only a casual mention is made of Bengal’s 
difficulties. But yet the Government of India was ready to come to the 
relief of Bengal. 

Now, I ask, Sir, what it has done to respect the wishes of the Joint Com- 
mittee with regard to the early part of its Report ? Two years have now 
passed since the Reforms have been instituted and three years since the 
Report of the Joint Committee. ^Vhat has the Government of India done 
to carry out the intentions of the Joint Committee ? Repeatedly in the 
course of that Report they implore the Government to so adjust their finances 
as to reduce the contributions and wipe them out at the earliest possible 
stage, '\^^len is that earliest stage to come 1 Has the Government of 
India any idea of it ? Has the Finance Member bestowed any thought on 
the problem or are we to say that the Government of India is so involved 
that these questions cannot arise ? We know that unless the Government 
of India, just like any other debtor, is forced to pay up a certain debt, it 
will be in the complacent attitude of keeping the debt alive as long as 
possible. That is what we don’t want to happen. We want to force the 
Government to take up these questions seriously and in earnest and we want 
the Government to wipe out this contribution at the earliest stage possible. 
The Joint Committee emphasises that for the very successful working' of 
the Reforms this contribution must go. I therefore plead in the interests 
of provinces which have suffered seriously in the past, that there must be 
a determined effort made by the Central Government to wipe the contri- 
butions out. I therefore heartily commend the Resolution to' this House 
and trust that from the coming financial year some amount at least will 
be reduced from the, contribution of over 9 crores and that within the next 
6 years a progressive rate of reduction will find the entire contribution wiped 
out. , ’ , 
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- Blr. ?. B. Haigh (Bombay: Nominated Official): Sir, tbe matter that 
the House is about to debate this morning has formed the subject of long 
and bitter controversy. It was only in the last Session at >Simla that a Keso- 
lution of a very similar nature was moved in which the whole question of 
the relations between the provinces and the Central Government in financial 
matters was raised,. and the representatives of various proffinces pirt forward’ 
their own views with a good deal of heat and in some cases almost acrimony. 
And now, Sir, we have another Resolution before the House of very much 
the same nature. But, Sir, I propose to try, if possible, to keep clear of inter- 
provincial recriminations and to confine what I have to say to the actual 
Resolution on the paper. I fear the two Honourable Members who have 
already spoken have gone a little too far beyond the Resolution. If I may 
say so, there has been some danger of their trailing the Madras coat in front' 
of the industrial provinces. Well, Sir, I do not propose to be draum. It is 
true, Sir, that we in Bombay have our own position just as Members from 
Madras have their position. We do not pretend to be content with the present 
state of things ; we have never accepted it and we do not accept it now. We 
do not think it is fair that we should be deprived for ever of any share in the 
one important expanding source of revenue that might be at our disposal. 
We think, Sir, that if a province is to have true provincial autonomy, it ought 
to have access to all its real assets, and we, in Bombay, consider that the 
enterprise and resource of our citizens is just as much a provincial asset as the 
produce of our fields. It is a temptation. Sir, to be drawn into a discussion 
on the arguments that were put forward by the Honourable the Home Member 
who was then Finance Member, in the debate in Simla. He has had the last 
word and it is a temptation to answer him, to reply to, I cannot say. the argu- 
ments but to the atmosphere he created. But I do not propose, Sir, to go into 
that question now. An occasion will arise when we shall press our ffiews 
again on the Government of India, but I do not think that that general ques- 
tion properly arises out of the Resolution on the paper. 

Now, Sir, I would ask Honourable Members to examine that Resolution 
very carefully. It reads : 

" A.-.-c'in'ily recommends to the Oovevnor General in Council that steps he taken 
immediately x:> set apart some rovcmics for the purpose of wipine out all contributions from 
tile Provinces in tiie course of six years.” 

The Honourable Jlember who moved the. Resolution was delightfully 
vague. He did not explain what revenues were going to be set apart oi’, 
if revemie.s were set apart, what was to take their place. I take it, Sir, 
that the only thing that the Resolution can mean is that the Government 
of India is to begin at once, when it is framing its Budget, to put down as . 
the first item to bo provided a sum of so many croies for remitting con- 
tributions from the provinces. The period given is six years, the amount 
is more than 9 crores, but we will take it as 9 crores. We see, therefore, . 
that the Government of India is asked to begin at once to set apart, say, 
one and a half crores of rupees this year, three the next, the next, and 
so on. That means, of course, either that the Government of India is to- 
increase it.s deficit by one and a half crores or to impose additional taxa- 
tion,^ and ulth that taxation is to make good the amoimt remitted to the 
provinces who are contributing; 
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Now, Sir, I have no doubt that every Member of this House has engraven 
on his mind the figures contained in the Devolution Rules and particularly those 
in paragraph 18. Now Rule 18 contains what is generally referred to as the 
ideal contributions expressed in terms of ninetieths. In paragraph 17 we find 
the actual figures of contributions that are being paid at the present moment. 
"Well, I have worked out those actual contributions that are now being paid. 
I have worked them out in terms of ninetieths and some of the provinces are 
paying more ninetieths than their ideal contributions ; others are not. Now 
Rule 18 says : 

“■\Vl)cn for any year the Governor Gcner.xl in Councii determines as the total amount of 
ibe contribution a sninller sum than that payable for the precedine year, a reduction shall be 
,, made in the contributions of tho.=e Local Govcminents only -whose last previous annual contri 
bution exceeds the proportion specified, and any reduction so made shall be proportionate to 
sneh excels.” 

Well, if you examine the figures, 3’ou will find that the provinces which would 
be benefited bj' the first remission of contributions would be Madras, the 
United Provinces and the Punjab, and to a smaller extent and a long way 
behind, the Central Provinces. The other provinces would not be bene- 
fited by au}' initial remission. Now, Sir, I submit that when the Resolution 
is looked at in that light, it becomes alarmingly lil:e the Resolution to remit 
two crores of ])roviucial contributions, which this House rejected last 
September. That is the real meaning of the Resolution. Instead of calling 
it two crores this time, it has provided for a period of six years ; but it practi- 
I-’Noon cally means the same thing. At all events, says 

the Honourable Mover, let us make a beginning ; 
let us get at least 1-1 crores, if wecannotgct2crores. And Honom-able Members 
who do not belong to tho.se fortunate provinces which are going to get the 
remission under this scheme during the first or second year, those Honourable 
Members will doubtless bear that fact in mind when the Resolution is put to 
the vote. 

Well, .Sir, now wh}"" should the House reject this motion ? In the first 
place, it is entirely inopportune. How do we stand at present ? We are 
ju.st on the eve of the Budget announcement. This is not an ordinary 
budget. We have been passing through a period of great financial stress. 
An immense effort is being made b\' enlisting the assistance of the greatest 
experts we can find — an immense effort is being made to improve our posi- 
tion, and we have in charge of the portfolio a new Finance Member. In a 
few days we shall hear the result of those investigations and the Honourable 
the Finance Member will let us know what he is intending to do. And this 
is the moment that the Honourable .Member from Madras selects to c 
and ask the House to pass a Resolution .about the financial policy c. 
•Government of India for the next six years. Well, I submit, Sir, he h 
not have chosen a more inopportune moment. The Honourable ■ 
might at least have waited until the Budget was over. Is it fair. Sir, 
Honourable the Finance Member to expect him to disclose the arrangv 
that he is about to make ? For all we know, Sir, his actual decision 
not have been taken up to the last moment ; the matter might still 
debate. It is not fair when the burden of reducing the Budget in ! 
difficult circumstances is imposed on the Honourable the Finance M • 
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that the House should hustle and try to extract some hint from him of what 
ho is going to do before he is actually prepared to tell us what it is. 

Leaving aside the question of fairness, I ask the House if they think 
they are going to draw the Honourable the Finance Member. The Finance 
Member, Sir, if I may say so, is up to the present somewhat of a dark horse. 
We have heard him speak on more than one" occasion somewhat cryptically. 
Speaking for myself personally, the chief impression I have obtained from 
his speeches is that he has pursued researches into, the debates which took 
place in the Grgeco-Koman world on the nature of the Trinity. That is the 
matter that impressed me most in the last speech made by the Honourable 
the Finance Member and I do not think the House is going to get anything 
much out of him. In vain. Sir, is the net spread in the sight of any bird ; 
and when the net is so clumsy and the bird so wary as the Finance Member, 
I do not think I see him walldng into it. 

However, leaving aside these considerations — leavingjiaside the question 
of fairness, lea%dng aside the question of whether we are likely to draw him 
— is the proposition possible or feasible at this moment ? Last year we 
had an enormous deficit. There is no getting away from it. That is the 
fact that governs the whole position. There was an enormous deficit ; and 
we are asldng the Finance Member after he has cut down expenditure in 
all directions to the minimum, after imposing additional taxation to meet 
the deficit, we are asldng him on top of that to provide still more taxation 
in order to assist certain of the Provinces. Can such a proposition be enter- 
tained for a moment ? Are the Honourable Members who support this 
Resolution prepared to vote for that additional taxation, unless they are sure 
it is not going to fall on them ? I seem to remember that not long ago there 
was a proposal to impose a salt tax, a tax which fell equally on everyone in 
India. Did Honourable Members from Madras support that salt tax ? >Sir, 
I fancy that the Honourable Members who are supporting this motion have 
a .shrewd idea that if taxation is to be imposed somebody else is going to pay. 
Sir, I would ask this House to approach this question as it stands on the paper 
in a severely practical spirit. We are not here to discuss from top to bottom 
the financial relations of the Provinces with the Central Government. We 
are not here to encourage disputes between Provinces. We are asked to make 
a definite recommendation to Government that they should take a parti- 
cular course. We are asked to make that recommendation at a time which is 
inopportune, and to recommend a course that we know is not practical. Now I 
submit. Sir, that the House should not allow its time to be wasted by debating' 
Resolutions of that character, and that it should without delay throw out this 
inopportune, this futile and this impracticable Resolution. Sir, I trust the- 
House 'U’ill immediately reject the motion. 

hlr. T. E. Moir (Madras : Nominated Official) : Sir, it is with some 
reluctance that I again take part in a debate on this vexed question of the 
contributions, but there are several points which have' been raised by 
speakers who have taken part in the debate to which I think some answer' 
is necessary on behalf both of those who moved the Resolution and the 
amendment and of the province from which I come. My Honourable friend,, 
Mr. Haigh, rather twitted those who have supported this Resolution with. 
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the fact that it is inopportune and might better have been moved on another 
occasion. I would point out that those who have interested themselves 
in this question are not their own masters .in this matter of dates ; they are 
subject to the public business of this House and^the luck of the ballot. We 
certainly would have preferred to liave an earlier opportunity for once more 
pressing this matter on the attention of the Government of India, and it is 
not our fault if it happens that the debate should take place a week before 
the presentation of the Budget. My Honourable friend, Mr. Haigh, further 
attacked us on the ground that we were attempting, in anticipation of that 
date, to elicit from the Honourable the Finance Member some indication of 
his intentions. Now nothing was further from our minds and I do not think 
that he can point to any statement in any of the speeches which have been 
made on behalf of this Resolution or the amendment which showed any attempt 
to elicit from the Honourable the Finance Jlember any such information. If 
I may say so, it was Sir. Haigh himself who was guilty of such an attempt. 
His remarks reminded me very much of that form of leading question which 
generall}’- is referred to as asldng some one whether he has left ofE beating 
his ^vife. MTiat he really asked the Honourable the Finance Member was 
“Have you left oil having a deficit?” and he apparently erpected the 
Honourable the Finance Member to give some answer to that leading 
question. I quite agree 

Mr. P. B. Haigh : Shall I be in order, Sir, in saying that I never ex- 
pected the Honourable the Finance Member to say anything at all ? 

Mr. T. E. Moir : I quite agree with my Honourable friend, Mr. Haigh, in 
that remark, because I also agree with him that the bird is much too 
wary. 

Now, Sir, Mr. Haigh and several of his colleagues have shown an atti- 
tude in this matter which was what we expected. We anticipated opposi- 
tion from Bombay and we certainly have got it. Now, we in Madras have 
the greatest admiration for Bombay and in that I feel sure that every Member 
of this House shares oxir feelings. We are proud of Bombay, that fair sea queen 
who sits bj’- the sea watching her argo.des go to and fro. But regal city as 
Bombay is, enterprising as its citizens are, they do, I think, display certain 
qualities which are generally associated with an aquatic animal of a some- 
what lower order. In the first place, Bombay is absorbent; It drags into 
its capacious maw wealth from all quarters of the globe and from aU quarters 
of India. It is also retentive. Else how comes it that, in spite of the protests 
of every other province in India, in spite of the continued protests from my 
own pro^dnce, as my Honourable friend. Sir Gordon Fraser, has pointed out, 
w'hen the reforms came into being and the new- financial relations were intro- 
duced, it was found that Bombay had been retaining out of its vast wealth 
Es. 2 per head of its population for every rupee that eveiy other province 
in India cordd boast of. Further, there is another characteristic which is 
common, it seems to me, to some of our Bombay friends and that lower 
organism to which I have referred. Bombay is convinced that aU it contains 
has been its own creation ; that those supplies which swell its pores and its 
fibres are all entirely due to its own efforts. “ Alone we did it is their motto.” 
Now I would ask my Honourable friend from Bombay if its hinterland were 



limited bv tbc borders of its own pro\-ince, if its hinterland were confined to 
that strip' whicli runs east of tlie Western Ghauts to the borders of Hyderabad 
and Northern India, would the citj’ of Bombay be the proud city it is ? No, 
of course not, and I must protest most strongly against this perpetual and 
recurring assumption on the part of Bombay that its wealth is entirely due 
to its orvn efforts, to its own enterprise, and that the rest of India has had no 
sliare in creating that wealth. 


Mr. President : I must point out to the Honourable Member that, having 
allowed a certain amount of latitude to the spokesman from Bombay, I have 
allowed him a similar latitude, but I must now invite him to confine him- 
self to the Bcsolution. 

lilr. T. E. hloir : Sir, I have done with that aspect of the question. I 
will now turn to a remark of my Honourable friend, Dr. Gour. Now, I wish 
I could debate two sides of the question with the same fervour as Dr. Gour, 
but there is at least one remark for which on this occasion I have to thank 
iiiin. He informed us as eminent lawyer that this matter is res judicata. 
I agree entirely with him that it is res judicata. Our claim is based on the 
law of the land ; it is enshrined in statutory rules, and what we are complaining 
of is not that it is res judicata. Imt that it is impossible for us to get execution 
of our claims. Sir, I have no desire to go once more over the real issues which 
underlie tliis Resolution, The Government of India have been informed more 
thaii once of the manner in which the political and the administrative life 
of the M£ulra<i Presidency and of other Provinces, which are hampered under 
the same, disabilities, stiffers owing to this question of the contributions, I 
would to-day urge it more specially on another ground. We have an oppor- 
tunity to-day of welcoming to this arena a new Finance Member, and I trust 
that yon will realise from what has been stated in debate to-day that tliis is 
a seriou-- question, that it is warping the relations between Pro\dnce and Pro- 
vince and between the Provinces and the Government of India, and that it 
is mo.st essential in the interests of all concerned that this recurring source 
of rontrover.sy and friction should be removed, I entirely agree that if it had 
bf -u open to us we would have sought another occasion for pressing this matter 
upon the Government of India : but, if I may say so, the fact that we have 
doi'.e so now is entirely justified by tlie speech of my Honourable friend, Mr. 
.Tamnadas Dwarlradas. What lie has really told us is that as far as he and his 
Province arc concerned, they will not under any circumstances consent to these 
D' Vulut :on llules being put into effect .so long as they can oppose it and thereby 
fuwio r their own ends. Now, Sir, we in Madras must protest strongly against 
a*?!tnde. W (• stand by our rights and we do in.sist that it is the duty of 
tf'.e (hivernmenl of India at the earliest possible opportunity to give effect 
to t :;e f Rub'-., which are .Statutory Rules. Mliat we doa.ski.s a further declara- 
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th.c Govenuueut of India that they do not .share the attitude of the 
■cj,rco:ntativfc.-:, that tliey recognise our claims and that they intend 
nifi to them. I sincerely trust that the Honourable tbc Finance 
.vjl) jiiuiseif in a porition to give these assurances to wlu'ch we 
antely entitled, and I can asMiro him that in that case we have no 



■on of furtner presung tliLs que.-tion. We .shall rest secure in the nssur- 
hii.h we hope he will be jn a position to give u.s and we shall trust that 
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lie will give effect to them and direct Lis financial policy by all possible means 
towards that end. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) ; This subject, 
Sir,, seems to be one which lends itself to metaphors. I imderstand that 
Madras is the milch-cow of India. I myself have been compared to so many 
lands of animals to-day that I find difficulty in keeping pace "with them. Mr. 
Haigh, I think, said I was a dark horse. I hope that if he is in the habit 
of betting he will not judge by my form to-day as to what I am going to say 
nest week. 

Obviously, as the House is well aware, this is not the most convenient 
moment for the Government of India to express its views on the subject of 
the provincial contributions. The Budget is after all only a week ahead. 
I make no complaint at all that this Resolution has been moved to-day. 
On the contrary, I had not the honour of being present at Simla last year ; 
so the debate has been extremely interesting and valuable to me and has 
brought me much knowledge. There has been such a multiplicity of counsel- 
lors that I do not know that it has brought me all the wisdom that I should 
have desired. But none the less I have no complaint to make and I am very 
glad to have been able to listen to the real grievances and the fancied 
grievances of the tax-payers of India. 

Now it is natural and proper that representatives coming from individual 
Provinces should voice the views of their Governments in regard to those 
provincial contributions. But after all, we here to-day represent— -we are 
the Legislative Assembly for India as a whole, and our first duty is to the 
Budget of the Central Government. Every Federal Government of which 
I Icnow comes up against this sort of difficulty. Sir. Haigh has an idea of 
provincial autonomy and the right of a Province to use its own resources 
which seems to me to imply as a corollary that the Federal Government have 
no rights at all in Bombay. 

Mr. P. B. Haigh : May I say, Sir, that I never made any such sugges- 
tion. I deliberately refrained from arguing at length what 1 called the case 
of Bombay. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I apologise to BIr. Haigh if I over- 
stated anything. MTiat I think he said was that Bombay claimed its right 
to all its resources. I think if Bombay claims its right to all its resources, 
there is very little room for the Central Government. However, if my 
inference was incorrect, I apologise at once. We here represent India as 
a whole. Next week I am going to have the honour of laying before this 
■House an account of the stewardship of the Government of India for the 
year 1922-2.S and of its proposed action during 1923-24. I submit, Sir, that 
to debate to-day the question whether additional taxation or existing taxa- 
tion should be set aside for the purpose of an immediate reduction in 
provincial contributions is an impossibility in the absence of all the material 
facts wliich will not be before us till next week. I recoghi.^e that every one 
of the Provinces takes a very deep interest in its contribution. Except 
perhaps Bombay which desires to manage the matter in its own way. all 
of them are looldng to the Government of India at an early date to reduce 
their contributions. Now the Government of India is under a very definite 
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pledge in this matter which, has been repeated again and again. It is, as 
one member — Dr. Gour — said, res judicata. The Government of India hag 
promised — the exact words' ! think are : 

“ That they will shape their financial policy towards the reduction and eventual extinction 
of the provincial contributions.” 

That is not merely a promise ; it is a statement of fact. The Government 
of India is and has been steadfastly shaping its policy towards the reduction 
and eventual extinction of the provincial contributions. I have too much 
sympathy with my own position in trying to balance the Budget not to 
have sympathy with the Finance Members in the Provincial Governments, c 
But charity begins at home. Our first duty is to balance our ov/n Budget, 
and I submit that it is the duty of all of us here as representatives of India 
in an All-India Assembly to direct our attention first and foremost to what 
is our primary duty in this matter, which is the balancing of our own Budget, 
being quite sure that that is essentially the first step towards that reduc- 
tion and eventual extinction of the provincial contributions to which we 
are all looking forward. Obviously I cannot say very much that is to the 
comfort of Bomba)’’ to-day. Lord Meston’s award, whether it is the best 
possible or not, is res judicata. It obviously holds the field lor the time 
being and for the time being that award must surely be regarded as a closed 
issue. If you re-open that award it v/ould merely add nev/ elements of un- 
certainty to the Central Budget and to all of the provincial Budgets. A 
time may come when the contributions have been extinguished when it may 
be desirable to re-open the question, but the time surely is not yet. For 
those who are in favour, unlike Bombay, of the Government of India keeping 
its promise and steadfastly directing its policy towards the reduction and 
eventual extinction of the provincial contributions I do not tlrink I can say 
more than I have already said. The Government is and has been directing 
its policy to that end. If I were to say more I should be anticipating what 
will have to be said next week. There is really a very large measure of agree- 
ment I think in this House on this Resolution. The original Resolution recom- 
mended that steps be taken immediately to set apart some revenues for the 
purpose of wiping out all contributions from the Provinces in the course of 
six years. The amendment dots the i’s and substitutes for the word “ imme- 
diately ” the words “ with effect from the financial year 1923-24 ” and it also 
seeks to do the needful within seven years. Until the Honourable Mover 
got up I was in doubt as to whether the words “ to set apart some revenues ” 
meant to impose additional taxation or 'whether they meant simply to set 
apart some of the existing taxation. I am still in a certain amount of doubt 
on that point, but quite clearly the word “ immediately ” means in the year 
1923-24, and 6 or 7 years fixes a definite time limit. Now, I would like the 
House to consider this possibility. It does not necessarily follow’ if there is 
no reduction in 1923-24 in the provincial contributions that the whole of them 
may not be wiped out in less than six years. It is not necessary that we 
should proceed by arithmetically proportionate steps, and I think also Govern- 
ment w’ould qixite clearly be mistaken if it were to accept wdllingly a timelimit 
when it is subject to all the contingencies v/hich in this wicked world of to-day 
Governments are faced with. But there is a general measure of agreement 
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and it does seem to me a pity tliat \ve should go into difierent lobbies to vote 
for and against this Resolution or this amendment. Sir, if I may be per- 
mitted I should like to suggest that after the vety interesting and instructive 
debate that we have had we should now adjourn the discussion. I should 
like to move if I may that the discussion be now adjourned. 

The motion was adopted. 


Isl March 1923. 

BUDGET FOR 1923-24. 

I . — IlSiTKODUCTOEY. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Mr. President, 
in rising to-day to present the budget statement for 1923-24, I claim, and 
I know I shall receive, the privileges of a new-comer and a new Member. It 
is a great prirdlege for me thus to be able to fulfil an old dream of returning 
to the land of my birth to serve India as so many of my ancestors have done. 
But two months is a very insufficient time for the task of preparing to present 
a budget to this House. I am, however, in many ways fortunate. First 
and foremost, I have the devoted services of the Finance Department under 
the Honourable IMr. Cook. Without their help there would have been no budget. 
I am the inheritor of the fruits of three years of hard labour of my friend Sir 
Malcolm Hailey. If there is a gleam of light in the budget which I am about 
to present, it is his doing. The fruit is the fruit of seed which he had sown, 
and I am reaping where he has ploughed. I am afraid that he had to put up 
with milch inclement weather, with storms and rumours of storms, but if 
there is promise of harvest to-day, the credit is to him. For nothing perhaps 
am I more indebted to him than for his share in the credit of securing the ap- 
pointment of the strong and able Retrenchment Committee, which has been 
so well presided over by Lord Inchcape. Possibly the most interesting part 
of the papers which I am laying on the table to-day and in the next few days 
in connection with the budget will be the report of the Inchcape Committee, 
Lord Inchcape shocked my modesty a few days ago by describing himself as 
my forerunner. He and his colleagues can perhaps be more aptly compared to 
the burly forwards in the American game of football on whom falls the duty 
of charging ahead of the man with the ball and beating down, with aU permissi- 
ble violence, any opponent who threatens to check his progress. Whatever 
views individual Members may take of this or that recommendation for re- 
trenchment made by the committee, — and I never heard any recommenda- 
tion for retrenchment anywhere, except the stopping of the salary of the 
Finance Member, which was really popular, — I know the whole House will 
be unanimous in joining with me in expressing our heartfelt gratitude to the 
Committee for their devoted work, and, as I think I may promise, for their 
remarkable success in what is the most ungrateful of all ungrateful tasks. 

2. Mr. President, my first duty to-day is to lay before this House the 
figures of 'the outturn, or rather the probable outturn, of the year 1922-23. 
Since I came to India, I have much envied the position of the British Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer who, in presenting his budget, is always able to give 
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accurate figures for.tlie year wliicli, under tlie British system, has just closed, 
and not, as under the Indian system, is about to close. He is not confronted, 
as I am, with the necessityrnf making what is after all only a second guess 
on the basis of the first nine or ten months- experience of what.the real figitres 
are for the year preceding the year to which the budget which he is presenting 
relates. Ti^en I have laid before the House the figures for 1922-23, I hope 
to make a short review of the general financial position of India at the close of 
1922-23, that is, the position as it presented itself to a new-comer as I am. 
It will then be my task to proceed with my proper fmiction to-day— the pre- 
sentation of the budget for 1923-24. 


II.— Eeview of the yeae 1922-23. 


3. The budget estimates of the current year as finally passed provided 

for a deficit of 9’ 16 crores, the estimated revenue 
Deficit as nofr estimated. (including new taxation and increased postage 

and railway rates expected to yield 18| crores), being 133’23 crores, 
and the expenditure 142‘39 crores. There is a saving of 414 crores on 
expenditure, but revenue will be 12’48 crores less than the estimate, so 
that as now revised the estimates point to a deficit this year of ITi crores. 

Bevemie. 

4. Our revenue estimates were not based on a hope of any marked or 

„ , striking revival in trade, although we certainly 

expected some slight improvement on the general 
trade conditions of the previous year. On the whole, this anticipation has 
been justified. There was considerable stagnation during the earlier part 
of the summer, but, except perhaps in the cotton mill industry in Bombay, 
the general feeling prevailing in the business community has for some months 
been one of mild optimism. Considering the impoverishment of many of our 
former customers, our exports have undoubtedly shown a promising recovery, 
and, so far as merchandise alone is concerned, the balance of trade in favour 
of India during the first ten months of the financial year has been 62 crores 
which contrasts with an adverse balance of 291 crores in the corresponding . 
ten months of the preceding year. As against this, there has been a sub- 
stantial net import of bullion in the current year, but after mcluding the bullion 
figures there stiU remains a net balance of 20 crores in favour of India instead 
of an adverse balance of 33 crores in the first ten months of last year. 

5. Under Customs we budgeted for a total net revenue of 45|- crores, 

of which 9 crores was expected to accrue from 
the enhancement of duties imposed in the 

Finance Act of March last. We now expect a Customs revenue which wiU 
be some 3 crores short of the figure budseted for. The most uncertain, and 
at the same time one jof the most important factors affecting our revenue 
is the import of sugar, which in the previous year had yielded us the unpre- 
cedentedly large figure of 6-1- crores at the old rate of duty of 15 per cent. For 
the current year we did not anticipate the continuance of such abnormally, 
large imports, but expected, on the increased duty of 25 per cent., to realise 
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about 6|- crores: Tlie figures of imports vary in a very erratic way from month 
to month which makes estimating difiicult ; recently, owing to a large drop 
in prices, imports were held up in order to get the.benefit of the revised, tariff 
valuation which came into force from the 1st January. AYe expect, there- 
fore, large imports in the last 3 months of the year though the effect of this 
mil be coimterbalanced bj’’ the duty being calculated on a lower valuation. 
On the whole, we expect that the revenue from sugar will be less by 1| crores 
than the budget figure. The excise duty on cotton manufactures will also 
bring us in substantially less than we expected : owing, to the high price of 
cotton and a fall in the price of cotton cloth in the internal markets, there 
has recently been a reduced output from the mills, and we expect to be about 
•60 lakhs down under this head. As regards the other tariff heads, it is prob- 
able that there will be some deficiency in the revenue from liquors, matches, 
machinery, cutlery and other manufactured articles, but any losses here 
should be near!}’’ counterbalanced bj’- increased revenue from import duties 
on cotton piece-goods (which may give us 96 lakhs more than our estimated 
revenue of 5,60 lakhs), iron and steel and other metals, while the new excise 
dut)^ on kerosene is likely to bring us in 89 lakhs as against 40 lakhs budgeted 
for. 

6. Before leaving the subject of Customs, I must refer briefly to a matter 
which has attracted some public attention during the year, namely, our 
revenue from the so-called “ luxury ” articles, which are assessed to 
duty at 30 per cent. Honourable Members will have seen from time to 
time various articles in the press, the object of which was to show that this 
high rate of dut}’’ has very seriously affected the trades concerned, and it 
was implied, if it was not asserted, that a lower rate of duty would have 
brought in more revenue. These contentions are scarcely borne out by 
the facts. In the current j^ear we budgeted for a return of 2,84 lalchs from 
the 30 per cent, duty ; we actually expect to receive only 11 lakhs less in 
spite of a considerable fall in prices. The principal articles included in the 
30 per cent, schedule are motor cars, silk manufactures, glass bangles and 
beads, and tyres and tubes. Except in the case of silk manufactures, the 
quantities imported during the first nine months of the current year have been 
in excess of those imported in the corresponding period of the preceding year. 
Nearly twice as many motor cars have been imported ; and if the value of 
the cars imported has fallen considerably, this is due partlj'- to the general 
fall in world prices and partly to the fact that people have been import- 
ing the cheaper American car in preference to the more expensive English 
' car. I doubt ver}’’ much if the duty has had much to do with this substitu- 
tion. The conclusion is that there is certainly no case at present for any 
alteration of the schedule. 


7 . As Honourable Members will have seen from the publislied returns, 
. ^ dur traffic receipts from railways have been dis- 

appointing. The increase in passenger fares was 
expected to add some 6 crores to the receipts. Traffic, both passenger and 
goods, especially the latter, has, however, fallen off, and as against the esti- 
mated gross traffic receipts of 99i crores, we do not expect to get more than 
92, the small improvement over the gross earnings of last year being mainly 
due to the increased passenger fares. On the other hand, we expect a saving of^ 
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2i' crores on that portion of the expenditure on replacements and renewals 
which is debitable to revenue, counterbalanced by an excess of about 1 crore 
in ordinary working expenses. Altogether our net railway revenue is likely 
to be down by 5| crores. Taking into account interest charges, I am sorry 
to say that the final result for the general tax-payer will be that there will 
again be no profit from railways, but a loss of about a crore. 

8. The effect of the new postal rates, during the first few months of the 

financial year, was to 'reduce correspondence. 

Posts and Telegraphs. recovery, and 

the public are now gradixall} getting used to the higher postal charges. 
Tor the present, however, I think we must anticipate a diminution of 1,06'' 
lakhs in our anticipated receipts in 1922-23. There is a small saving in 
working expenses, and after debiting interest, the department Avill probably 
prove to have been running at a profit of about 24 lakhs. 

9. We expected large arrear income-tax collections, but after the begin” 

ning of the year it became evident, not only 
Income-tax., . allowances that we should have to make 

for bad debts, etc., would be large, but also that our revenue was to be seriously 
-affected by heavy refunds which have had to be made in Calcutta as a result 
•of the adjustment system in force under the former Act ; fortimately this 
will, under the neiv Act, not disturb our estimates again. I understand that 
in Calcutta companies have in many cases actually received a cheque from the 
income-tax authorities instead of paying any tax to Government, and the 
net receipts in Bengal are not expected to be more than crores. The collec- 
-bions have been good in the other provinces, particularly in Bombay, though 
the lower profits which the cotton mills have recently been making will, I 
fear, affect our revenue from that city in 1923-24. Altogether, we expect a 
total deterioration of 3^ crores. 

10. As regards other heads, I need only say that we expect to get 89 lakhs 

- . more from opium than we anticipated, and there 

pinman sa . probably be some slight improvement — 7 

lakhs or so — under salt. 


Expenditure. 

11. On the expenditure side, there will be a substantial saving of about 
Interest lakhs in our budget provision for interest 

on debt. Our rupee and sterling borrowings have 
been larger than we budgeted for, but a full half year’s interest in respect of 
the greater part of these does not fall due till next year ; the success of our 
borrowings has, moreover, enabled us to fund a substantial portion of our 
floating debt, and the payment of interest made for short periods this year 
on our new loans is less than that wHch would have been payable for the 
replacement of the treasury bills ^scharged. 

The House will recollect that a special provision of 60 lakhs was entered 
nn-n.. •! ™ the Civil estimates as part of the expenditure 

Oth«c,v,l«pc„d.i,.,.. Wariiistan (,md« tL lead Political ”). 
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We now anticipate tliat there will be a saving of nea: 
owing to a part of the expenditure being throvTi fo 
There will also be a saving of | crore in other civil bxpend 
result of retrenchments carried out during the year. 


The average rate of Exchange for which we budget 

expect no appreciable deviat: 
under this head. 


Exchange. 


Change in 
• accounting. 


method of 


12. Before dealing with military expenditure, I mr 

change which has been mad 
showing the figures ; it affec 
mercial heads but is most m; 
hhe military portion of the accounts. Our practice in t 
distributing exchange adjustments has been to show thei 
dual heads of account in so far as the commercial serv 
and to lump the entries under one head “ Exchange ” in n 
ing heads. This method would answer well enough if th 
the statutory rate (2 shillings to the rupee) and the actual r 
but it gives our figures a misleading appearance when the d: 
two rates is as large as has been the case during the pasi 
not at all surprising, therefore, that serious objection was 
dure in the course of the discussion of the budget in bo 
on the ground that it had the eft’ect, on the surface, of lar^ 
actual expenditure incurred on military’ services. It has 
distribute the exchange adjustments between the individu 
accounts and estimates. The figures of military expen^ 
give this morning have accordingly been arrived at afte 
into rupees at the rate of Is. 4d. 


13. The Budget provided 65T0 crores for the establ 

Army, 2' 13 crores for Wa 
- 1 1 ary expcn iture. g 2 lakbs for demobilisat 

a total of 67'75 crores. In regard to the Waziristg 
predecessor stated that the figure could be regarded as i 
it is always difficult to forecast the exact efiect of militai 
nature. His apprehension has unhappily proved con 
expenditure in 1922-23 is now estimated at 3'86 croi 
charges will amount to 2'8 crores owing to imexpected 
discharge of surplus officers and to a claim from the We 
of demobilisation of British troops which had become surp 
of Indian establishments. On the other hand, the esta 
now ammmt to only 601- crores, o^yiug to a continued 
troops, fall in prices and a variety of other causes. A cart 
maintained over these charges : and savings in Budget | 
allowed to be re-appropriated for new measures invoMng £ 
of any considerable mannitude. thoimh a small portion had 
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Simman* o£ variations. 


14. These variations in revenue and expendi- 
ture are summarised below : 

f. 

(In lakhs of rupees) 

(4- better — worse). 


(t) Customs revenue, less .... 

(ii) Income-tax revenue, less .... 

(iii) Opium and salt revenue, more . 

(iv) Not revenue from Bailways, less 

(v) A'ct revenue from Posts and Telegraphs, less 

(vi) Interest and Currencj' receipts, more . 

(vii) Saving in provision for interest on debt 
(viii) Saving in military expenditure (net) . 

(i.v) Saving in civil c.vpenditurc (including Political c.vpenditiu'e 

m Wariristan) and other items 131 


9D 


51 

1,86 

46 


Deficit as budgeted for . 

Deficit according to present estimate . 


3,12 

3,42 

6,86 

94 


5,00 13,34 


- 8,34 

- 9,10 


- 17,50 


III.— Position of Indian Finances at the close op 1922-23, 


.‘'’tteces'iim of Dcficiti- 


15, Before I proceed to present the budget for 1923-24, I should like- 

with the permission of the House, to make a short 
survey of the financial position of India at the 
prc'^cnt time, and to attempt to give the House a new-comer’s first impres- 
.‘^ion.s, or as Hr. Punch would .say, first depressions. I am afraid that much 
of wiiat I say may sound rather superficial, and that I .shall be open to the 
charge of doing what has been done before by more than one globe trotter who, 
after spending a few wcek.s in the country, sets to and writes a book about 
India. One of the man}' books about India which I brought with me to read 
on board .ship on iny way out was a volume entitled “ Tlie Moral and Material 
Pfogre.s.s PiCport.” I wa,s rather shoclced by the odd assumption in the title 
that thore had necessarily been progress. When I came to look into the finances, 
of India for the last few years, I was tempted to wonder whether it was not 
r.itlier a rakehs piogrc.s.s. For fn'c years in succession, India has bad a deficit. 
The .accin/mlated total of tlie.se deficits amounts to no less than 100 crorcs, and 
till' in .sjiite of llie fact that in tljc last two budgets additional taxation has 
!'• • Ii imjKi.sed estimated to bring in about 28 crores during the year 1922-23. 
Kvi‘u this is not the whole .story. Apart from our revenue deficits, we have 
.sj >'nt, many erores on unjiroductive purjioses, the expenditure on which is 
cki .-ed ns capital exjjcnditurc. New Delhi is the mo.st obvious example. I 
f ' l; f/. rio ju-tifieation, other than .sheer ncccs.sity, for not treating this e.v- 
{• r.diture as ehargeable .against revenue, and in any case it ought to be repaid 


< '.'.i tii r< v(-mie at an early date. Moreover, besides the deficit of the Central 
f- .V. rr.ri-.ent, the recurring deficits of the provincial Governments and of many 
‘ ‘ ’’ t!;ron"hf-nt India must not be for"Otten. 


It 
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16. I ask tke House to pause a moment and consider what these deficits 
. mean. Unfortunately, we are accustomed in these 

eir anger. days all over the world to budget deficits, and 

familiarity breeds contempt in spite of the fact tSat more than one awful ex- 
ample is before us among the nations of Europe of the chaos which continued 
budget deficits inevitably induce. The indi%’idual who lives beyond his 
income year bj'' year does not escape the penalty and the same is true of a 
State. The indmdual who makes this mistake quickly finds himself com- 
pelled to consent to a ruthless cutting down of his expenditure or is driven 
either to sell or to mortgage a part or the whole of his possessions ; or, in the 
worst event, to cheat his creditors. A State is in the same position, but 
I the position is frequently obscured by the fact that the State’s creditors are 
in another capacity the citizens of the State and its taxpayers. And the 
State which is driven to cheat its creditors does not alwa 3 ^s realise what it is 
doing although its unsound methods are adopted at the expense not only of 
the wealth and happiness of its own citizens, but also at considerable risk to 
social order within its borders. Much of the present unrest in the world is 
due to the way in which States in all parts of the world have cheated their 
creditors by unsound currency manipulation and the creation of paper money 
with no real assets behind it. 


17. India has not entirely escaped the evils of taxation through infla- 

„ . , tion, ’but as compared with man}’^ other countries 

Inflation and Floating eit. deficit of 

100 orores during the last five years, it is estimated that 31 crores have been 
covered by the creation of paper monej^ representing nothing but the 
I. 0. U.’s of the Government of India. The remainder amounting to 69 
crores has been raised by borrowing. Moreover to the extent of 22 crores the 
borrowing has thus far taken the form of issues of Treasury Bills to the public. 
It is true that, oving to special conditions during 1922-23, we were able to 
reduce our Treasury Bills by 32 crores, in spite of the deficit, out of the proceeds 
of long'term loans. Still, 22 crores of Treasury Bills in a country like India is 
far too large an amoimt to have outstanding. A large volume of Treasiuy 
BiUs is an evil even in England, where the condition of the^money market is 
such that it is always possible to renew maturing bills by offering a competi- 
tive rate, but in India conditions might easily arise under which even an im- 
possibly high rate would be insufficient, and in that case the Government of 
India would be driven back to replacing the Treasury Bills by paper currency, 
f.e., would be driven to taxation by inflation. 


18. In this connection, a word may be said about our early maturing 

debt. We have to find the means of meetmg bonds 
a unng e t. during the next three or four years to the extent 

of 6-| crores in 1923, 3| crores in 1926, and nearly 38 crores in 1926. These 
amounts, too, have to be competed for against other demands on the market, 
and may be said, in part at any rate, to be one of the outcomes of the deficits 
for the last few years. 

19. But the deficits of 100 crores can be looked at from another point of 

V , view, when again their evil effects are prominent. 
Increased Interest cliarge. ^923-24, the charge for interest 
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vrould be at least 5i crores less bad it not been for these accumnlated deficits. 
This estra 51- crores has' to be met either by reducing expenditure, possibly 
by reducing desirable expenditure, or by raising nevr taxation, or at best 
bv maintaining existing taxes rrliich could other-vdse be reduced. 

20. hloreover the continued deficits are threatening to impair India’s 
Eficct on India’s credit credit in the market both at home and abroad, and 

and iiandicajj to her develop- increasing the cost of borroufing whether for cover- 

ing the deficits or for ne'w capital expenditure, 
India is a coimtry where, as it seems to me, there is an almost unlimited field 
for new capital expenditure on new development. At the last Assembly of 
the League of Nations at Geneva, India established her claim to be one of 
the eight premier industrial States of the world. Every one admits, however, r 
that India is only at the beginning of her industrial development, and it is 
out of her capital resources, i.e., out of her accumulated savings and her new 
Ba%'ings, that the capital to develop India industrially must be found. We 
have borrowed all that we could boirrow in India and in England during the 
last few years for capital expenditure purposes, and we have imdertaken a 
minimum programme of 30 crores a year for capital expenditure on Eail- 
wa 3 ’s. I •wish it could be more. So far as I can judge at the present time, 
the amount which might usefully be spent on profitable development of trans- 
portation in India is limited mainly by the possibilities of finding capital re- 
sources. Yet we have spent 100 crores out oLcapital in the last five years 
in financing deficits, thereby diminishing to a corresponding extent the resources 
available for developing India. Let us make no mistake about it. If recourse 
to inflation is ruled out, if it is agreed that the concealed method of taxation 
b}' inflation is the worst of all methods, the money to meet the annual ex- 
I)en(3iturc of India, whether on capital or on revenue account, must come out 
of the savings of the coimtry. The only exception, which is not a real excep- 
tion. to this statement is that some of the capital may be borrowed abroad, 
and it has of course been a commonplace of the history of the last centur}' that 
caintal has been found by the older industrial coun'tries of the world for the 
development of new-comers in the field, to the great advantage both of the 
borrower and of the lender. But the amount that India can borrow abroad is 
limited both by the amount available abroad, which in the present condition 
of the world may prove a comparatively small amount for some time to come, 
and by the capacity of the borrower to meet the annual charges for interest. 
Those annual charges for interest are in effect a claim on the future resources 
of India and ultimately come out of the same pocket as the money required 
to meet the rest of India's expenditure, i.c., out of the savings of the people. 
To sum up, the deficits of the last few years have brought in their train a certain 
nnKtunt of taxation by inflation, a heavy annual charge on the present and 
future budgets of India, a deterioration in India’s credit, an increase in the cost 
of borrowing, and a depiction of the resources available for desirable capital 
development. 

21 . Perhaps I may be allowed to digress at this moment to touch on a 

subject in which I have always taken very great 
}.^^^'o^invf-urnenu interest. Every one who has studied the subject 

agrees that a wonderful era of prosperity would be 
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ahead of India if the habit of investment conid be stimnlated, if investment in 
India became anjdhing like as general a practice as it is in such countries 
as England and France. It is true that much has been done in recent years. 
The rupee loans of the last few j-ears have been imprecedented in amount.. 
But much remains to be done if the Indian people are to form the habit of 
investing their talents in reproductive enterprises rather than wrapping them 
up in a naplcin, and perhaps I should also add, if some of them could learn 
to be content with sound and steady returns on the money they invest in- 
stead of looldng for impossibl}^ liigh dividends. 

22. I have been making som,e inquiries as to the progress of the Post Office 
Cash Certificates. I was an original member of the National Sa vings Committee 
appointed in England at the begimiing of 1916 largely through the efforts of 
Mr. Montagu and was privileged to take a part in what is widel}’- regarded 
in England as a most extraordinarily successful movement. The change 
from thriftlessness to thrift}’' habits which has taken place among many sec- 
tions of the English people has been described as a revolution. National 
Savings Certificates to the value of nearly £360 millions are noAv held by the 
small investor in the United Kingdom. When I contrast the sales of the 
Post Office Cash Certificates, which were not inconsiderable during the war 
when they were first started but have since declined, I cannot help thinldng 
that there must be great possibilities of-development in this system. What 
a great improvement in our financial outlook would result if by dcveloijmcnt 
of the Post Office Cash Certificate system a considerable part, if not the whole,, 
of the money required for pro'vdncial capital expenditure could be iound out 
of the proceeds of Cash Certificates ! It is my earnest hope that before long 
means may be foimd for taking up this subject in earnest. It is a subject 
in which above all others, if we are to succeed, non-official effort must bo 
enlisted to second governmental action. 

23. As the results of the deficits of the last few years and of the war, India’s 

.debt has grown from a total of 4.11 crores on 
Growth o£ Unproductive Debt jgj.j estimated total of 7,81 

®rores on the 31st March 1923. This figure includes the floating debt 
and the early maturing debt of which I have already spoken, but it 
excludes no less than 63 crores of obligations which it is I find the 
practice to treat separately from the debt of India, though as far as I 
can sec these obligations are just as much a part of India’s debt as the rest. 
Taking, however, the figure of 7,81 crores which I have given of the total debt 
of India on the 31st March 1923, we find that 5,57 crores is classed as produc- 
tive and 2,24 crores as ordinary or unproductive debt. The proportion of pj'o- 
ductive to improductive debt is one which naturally looks strikingl}' good lo 
any one who thinks of Great Britain’s figure of £7,500 millions of debi-, all of 
which has gone in jiowder and shot. But this comparison niiist not blind- us 
to the fact that since the 31st March 1914 the total debt lias increased by 3,70 
crores and the unproductive debt by 2,27 crores, and we nnist not foigot lliat 
the yield on that part of our productive debt wliieli is invested in railwar; 
has not been sufficient in the last two ycni\s to meet llie intojSist charge?.. ' 

24. The debt, again, has to be divided between iiijns! d(«bt and 
debt. The rupee debt has risen since the filat March 1914 from ],d6c-'-- ' " 
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4,21 ci’ores and the sterling debt has risen from £177 millions to £240 millions 
in the same period. The sterling debt of £240 millions rein-esents a claim 
on India’s production of goods and services in the future up to the value of 
the principal together with a further claim on those goods and services for 
interest during the interval until the principal is paid off. 

25. This question of the sterling debt brings me by a natural transition 
„ , V, , to a new subiect, which is certainly not the 

ency an \(s lango. brought to the attention of an 

.incoming h'inance Member — I mean the question of currency and exchange. 
.Now, it is no good crying over spilt milk, and I do not think the House 
will expect me to delve deeply into the history of Indian currency during 
recent years. It is easy to be wise after the event. Tliere were some Avise'' 
men, however, even in 1919-20, who held that the right course at that time 
would have been to adopt a waiting policy, and I am convinced that, for 
the moment at any rate, a waiting policy is still the right policy, ■\\niat 
was it that upset the equilibrimn of the rupee-sterling exchange which had 
been so painfully stabilised at Is. 4(Z. at about the end of the 19th century? 
Primarily 'of course it was the Great War and the adoption of inflationary 
methods by all the belligerent countries. Whatever system of currency had 
been in force in India during the Great War, it would have been profoundly 
disturbed by the events of 1914-18. In so far as India had a choice and was 
not swept along in the maelstrom of world events, India’s choice was necessarily 
between an attempt to keep the exchange value of the rupee more or less 
stable and an attempt to keep rupee prices more or less stable. As a 
matter of fact, India’s first choice was the former, and for some time the 
rupee remained at or about Is. 4d., but then the rise in the price of silver, which 
occurred as the natural consequence of the fall in the purchasing jmwer of 
gold, introduced a new complication. It is impossible over a long period to 
keep a coin in circMation which is worth more as bullion than it is as current 
coin. Once the traditional figure of Is. id. for the rupee was departed from 
nothing remained stable, though in comparison with the rest of the world 
Indian prices up till 1920 remained relatively stable in terms of gold. Thus, 
it was essentially the rise in the price of silver which upset the Indian currency 
system. I need say no more of the attempt that was made to stabilise the 
rupee at a new, or rather at the old, fixed rate of 2 shillings gold in 1920 except 
that it failed. Looking back, we are able to say that the attempt was an almost 
impossible one with all the exchanges of the world out of gear, udth world prices 
moving up and then down with unexampled rapidity, and uith relative prices 
. as between one commodit}’’ and another fluctuating in an unheard-of manner. 
Can we say that the position to-day is such that an attempt to give the rupee 
a fixed value, whether at Is. 4f?. or any other rate, in terms of gold, or in terms 
of some other currency, is much more likely to succeed than it was in 1920? 

I think not. The French are in the Ruhr ; the v/hole of Continental Euroi^e 
is faced with the threat of impending chaos ; throughout the world prices 
are unstable ; sterling has approached close to par with gold but it is not yet 
at par ; and even if it were at par, it is too soon to say whether political and 
monetary conditions in the United States may not lead to a fresh cycle of 
rising prices in terms of dollars which would almost necessarily have to be 
.followed by a rise in sterling prices. For the moment, therefore, I repeat 
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that the time has not yet come for a new attempt to fix the rupee, whether 
at Is. 4(f., Is. Qd., or any other figure. ■ - > ' 

26. Subject, however, to one essential condition, namely, that the era 

of unbalanced budgels, central, pro\dncial and 
Ee^e^es*^ Indian Currency jji India, is succeeded by an era of balanced 

budgets, there is, I think, reason to regard the 
currency position of India with some satisfaction. We had a good monsoon 
last year and India’s export trade has taken a turn for the better. For internal 
purposes the metallic reserve of silver seems to be fully ample to maintain 
the convertibility of the paper curency. In addition to the reserve of silver 
rupees, there is in the Paper Currency Eeserve a sum of £24 millions in gold, 
, and in sterling securities, easily convertible into foreign exchange, a total 
of £5,800,000 sterling. Over and above and outside these Reserves, we have 
£40 millions in the Gold Standard Reserve. In spite of the separation between 
the two Reserves, if we are looking at the resonrces available for maintaining 
the rate of exchange of the rupee, the sterling securities, in the Paper Currency 
Reserve and the Gold Standard Reserve all serve the same purpose. 


27. The movements of the rupee-sterling exchange during the past year 

MoTcments in Exchange. ^ improvement in the position of the 

rupee. A year ago, in February 1922, the tele- 
graphic transfer rate in Calcutta on London had fallen as low as Is. 2i|d., 
and it was not tUl the end of December that it reached Is. id. Since then, 
after a rather rapid rise to over Is. 5d., followed by a sharp reaction, it is for 
the moment fairly steady at between Is. id. and Is. i^d. This improvement 
in terms of sterling reflects an even greater improvement in terms-of gold 
owing- to the rise which has taken place during the year in the value of 
sterling in terms of gold, and the improvement is reflected also in prices 
The Bombay Labour OflB.ce figure for Indian wholesale prices for December 
1921 was 190. For December 1922 the corresponding figure was 173. 
There has been a still more striking fall in retail prices of food grains. 
This fall in Indian prices has been taking place during a period in which 
there has been an actual rise in dollar prices and sterling prices have remained 
approximately stationary. 

28. -I have said that I do not thinlc tlie time has come for fixing on a new 

policy in regard to exchange. I do, however, 
observations on Ex- .^^^nt to make one or two general observations. 

There is no sanctity in this era of instability about 
any particular rate of exchange, whether Is. id. or 2s. or anything, else : it 
is simply a question of what rate of exchange best suits India’s needs. Ulti- 
mately India’s pa5Tnents outside India are, and must be, made in the form of 
exports of Indian goods and ser%dces. But if we look at the rnatter from the 
narrow point of tdew of the budget, the following statistical data are of interest. 
•The Government of India’s sterling debt of £240 millions sterling at Is. id. 
amounts to 360 crores, at Is. 5d. it amounts to 339 crores, at Is. 6f?. it amounts 
to 320 crores while at 2s. it amounts to 240 crores. Of the deficit for 1922-23, 
crores would have been saved had exchange been at Is. 6fZ. ‘and 9-|- crores 
if it had been at Is. 8d. Statistics proverbially can be made to prove anything. 
Nevertheless, these figures are striking and it must be remembered that, apart 
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from the sterling indebtedness of the Gdvernment of India, there are large 
sterling debts owed by municipalities, port trusts, and many other Indian 
borrowers, who would all be individually benefited by a higher exchange so 
far as their sterling indebte'dness is concerned. Then, again, although since 
1920 the tendency of rupee prices to remain relatively more stable than world 
prices, or rather to follow changes iti wprld prices rather slowly, has to a large 
extent ceased to operate, it is very doubtful, I think, whether internal prices 
in India have yet adjusted themselves to a level corresponding to a Is. 4(Z. 
exchange, so that were exchange stabilised now at Is. id., internal prices would 
have to go up, and certainly there are various lands of Government expenditure 
which would have to go up considerably in terms of rupees. Finally, we do not 
want ever again to find the rupee more valuable as bullion than as currency. 
That is one side of the picture. There is, of course, another side. An attempt 
to force up exchange violently would at once cause stringency. Severe strin- 
gency in the money market is never desirable for its own sake, is always bad 
for trade for the time being, and is most inconvenient from the point of view 
of a government which is engaged on a programme of capital. exp)enditure, 
involving considerable capital borrowings. Any policy which threatened 
seriously to restrict India’s exports is also to be deprecated, and trade above 
all desires stability of exchange, perhaps even more than stability of- prices. 
I myself had some part in the International Conference at Genoa last April 
and May, and the first recommendation of that Conference was that*^' an 
essential requisite of the economic reconstruction of Europe is the achieve- 
ment by each country of stability in the value of its currency.” If, there- 
fore, the time has not yet come for an attempt finally to stabilise the 
currency of India, stability is our goal and we mean to achieve it at the first 
opportunity. 


'IV. — Budget for 1923-24. 

Expenditure. 

29. IVhile drawing attention to the above recommendation of the Genoa 
Conference, I am naturally led to,.;quote another of its most important 
recommendations, which reads : 

“ In eacli country, tlie first step to-wards re-establishing a gold standard -would be the balanc- 
ing of the annual expenditure of the State -without the creation of fresh credit unrepresented 
by ne-w assets. The balancing of the budget is the first consideration.” 

What then about the budget for 1923-24 1 It is going to be balanced 1 
The Members of the Legislature are not the only people in India who are 
taking an interest in this question. Only a few days ago, I received the follow- 
ing postcard : 

Sir, kindly let us kno-w by -wire at our expense -whether the customs duty -will be decreased 
or increased on foreign imported wines and spirits. A-waiting your favourable reply by -wire.” 

30. At the outset of my statement of the figures for 1923-24, 1 must explain ' 

Retrenchment Committee. action the Government of India propose 

to adopt in order to be able to show the results 
of the report of the Retrenchment Committee in the budget figirres. The 
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first i)art of tlie report of the Inchcape Committee came into the hands of the 
Government little more than a fortnight ago, while the second part of the 
report reached ns only on Saturday last and the third part yesterday. The 
complete and final report has not yet been signed^ It has been a difficult 
problem to decide how to fit the proposals of the Retrenchment Committee 
into the budget. A report of this importance obviously requires careful and 
detailed examination by the Government of India in consultation with the 
Secretary of State, and the House will naturally desire an opportunity of 
studying the proposals on their merits. There has not been time, therefore, for 
final conclusions to be arrived at in regard to a great many of the Committee’s 
recommendations. On the other hand, it was obviously necessary to frame 
a budget in which allowance would be made for the reductions in expenditure 
■vfhich we all expect to result from the Committee’s work. In any circum- 
stances, it would, of course, have been impossible, and it is clearly recognised 
by the Retrenchment Committee itself that it would be impossible, to obtain 
the full value of the cuts Avhich are to be made in the first year of operation. 
Some of the retrenchments proposed can only be introduced gradually so that 
allowance has to be made for what I may call the “ lag,” while in many cases 
allowance has to be made for extra e.xpenditure on what I may call the “ ter- 
minal charges,” i.c., special charges which have to be incurred in closing down 
establishments and getting rid of the staff. Throughout its report, the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations are given in the form of reductions on the budget 
figures for 1922-23, which are, of course, quite dift’erent from the budget 
figures for 1923-24 as they appear before allowance is made for special cuts 
based on the Committee’s recommendations. A fair proportion of the total 
reductions recommended by the Committee are either automatic reductions 
on the 1922-23 figures or actual retrenchments which we ourselves have been 
able to effect in the budget for 1923-24 in advance of the receipt of the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations. The activities of the Committee cast their shadow 
before, and estimates jjrepared in the atmosphere of economy which they 
created naturally reflected part of that atmosphere. 

31. In the Military budget, we have been able to take credit for the reduc- 
tions, which, subject to final agreement with the 
Extent to whioh'credit has authorities in London, we propose to effect as 

•retrenchment proposals. fue outcome of the Retrenchment Committee s 

' recommendations. This we were able to do because 
we had advance knowledge of the reductions which were going to be pro- 
posed, and His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, worldng in close co- 
operation with the Retrenchment Committee and with his Colleagues in 
the Government, had arrived at a general agreement in regard to the total,. 

- In the case of the Posts and Telegraphs budget, we have been able to pre- 
sent figures shovdng the effect for 1923-24 of some though not all of the reduc- 
tions which we propose to eft'ect in consequence of the recommendations 
-of the Retrenchment Committee. Our preparations could not be so far ad-’- . 
vanced in regard to the other Civil Departments. It was necessary to pre- 
pare, for the purpose of presentation to this House, the estimates for the 
Demands for Grants before we had sufficient knowledge of the proposals 
which were going to be made by the Retrench m ent Committee. The esti- 
mates for the Demands for Grants, which are about to be presented, accord- 

T 2 
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iiigly show tlie figures of ci\’il expenditure before allowance is made for special' 
retrenchments consequent on the report of the Committee, As I have already 
explained, this does not mean that none of the results of what the Committee- 
recommends appear in those estimates, but simply that the final retrench- 
ments are not included in the figures, 

32, Our problem, therefore, has been how to include in the budget state- 

.. ^ ment the additional reductions which we hope to 

ivi expen nrc. effect after studying the report of the Committee, 

and how to place the House in a position to examine and vote on the Demands, 
for Grants in proper form. The Government ore not yet in a position to 
announce definitely which of the particular recommendations of the Com-- 
mitee will be adopted ; nor has it been po.s.sible to frame an accurate forecast 
of the allowance to be made for the fact that particular retrenchments canirot. 
come into full effect as early as the 1st April 1923, But after giving careful 
consideration to the report, the Government of India have decided that they 
will be justified in taking the responsibility of saying that they believe that 
a reduction of 4 crores can be effected, over and above what has already been 
done, either in the ways proposed by tlie Retrenchment Committee or by 
some modification of them, A further paper will be circulated as soon as. 
possible showing how this lump sum redxrction of 4 crores is proposed to be 
spread over the various heads, and wlien tlie time comes for voting tipon the 
Demands for Gmnts, the House will be asked to vote not the original total 
of each head but only the total as reduced in each case by the special cut made 
in the light of the Retrenchment Committee’s recommendations. In the non- 
military portion of the Budget excluding interest, the Committee recommend, 
reductions of about 8i crores on a total Budget estimate in 1922-23, of 103-9' 
crores. The corresponding figure in our detailed Budget statements for 1923- 
24 is 101-3 crores, a reduction of 2-6 crores. The House will see that our cut 
of 4 crores, together with the amoimt of 2-6 crores which represents retrench- 
ments proposed by the Committee already taken account of in the estimates,, 
nrakes a total of 6-6 crores. The difference between these two figures, amount- 
ing to less than 2 crores, represents the allowance which it is thought necessary 
to make for the fact that many of the recommendations, even if accepted,, 
cannot be in full operation during 1923-24. This allowance is not a large one. 
The Government of India will do their utmost to make sure of converting 
their hopes into accomplished facts and Avill leave no stone unturned in their 
endeavour to make actual reductions to the full extent of the 4 crores. We- 
must cut our coat according to our cloth, and where necessity drives, we must he 
content to forgo even desirable outlays. But I cannot conceal from the House- 
that it will task all our ingenuity to give full effect to the 4- crores reduction 
within the year 1923-24, and that some risks are being taken in assuming that 
figure for Bridget purposes. 

33. Some risks are also being taken in regard to our Military expendi- 

Miiitarj- Expenditure. financial Idnd as in the 

case of Civil expenditure owing to the uncertainties 
caused by the circumstances in which our estimates have had to be 
framed, and risks of a military nature as well. In the case of Military 
e.xpenditure the total for %vhich the House will be asked to provide funds. 
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in 1923-24 is 62 crores. This figure represents, as I have already explained, 

■ the total required after taking into consideration the recommendations of 
the Retrenchment Committee. This total, which "includes T69 crores for 
expenditure in Waziristan, compares with the total of 67|- crores for 1922-23, 
a reduction of 5f crores. ^ 

34. Opportunity will arise in the ordinary course for a general disoussion- 
by this House of the Army expenditure, but I may say that in the forefront 
of these reductions and forming the pivot on which the other reductions 
depend is a substantial reduction in the strength of British and Indian 
forces. 

I am not in a position to-day to give details of the reductions in troops 

Reduction of troops. proposed to eft’ect. These reductions 

are being discu.ssed betveen the Government of 
India and His Majesty’s Government. The form- which the reductions should 
take is necessarily a matter of some intricacy and complication as it is desir- 
able to impair as little as possible the essential structm'e and organisation of 
the Army and so to retain after the reductions the maximum degree of effi- 
ciency. The decision, as the House will understand, is also a very responsible 
one and the difficulties being what they are, there simply has not been time to 
arrive at final decisions. In any case the fuU financial eft’ect of these reduc- 
tions and of other proposals in regard to the military expenditure cannot for 
practical reasons be expected in the coming year. If these reductions and the 
others which have been agreed upon could have been fully and effectively in 
operation by the 1st of April 1923, the net MUrtary budget for 1923-24 would 
be 57'75 crores, but a sum. of 4'2.5 crores has to be allowed for special expendi- 
ture in Waziristan and for the fact that the reductions cannot be in full force 
throughout the year. 

35. It is not my intention to-day to go through the expenditme for 1923-24 

Total expenditure, 1923-24. 'ietail. Full statements under the various 

heads will be circulated, and I think it will be for 
the convenience of the House that I should leave Honourable [Members to 
study these for themselves. It will be enough for me to say now, therefore, 
that, as compared with the original Budget Estimate of expenditure for 1922- 
'23 of 2,15'27 crores inclusive of ^he working expenses of commercial depart- 
ments, our total expenditure for 1923-24, taking sterling expenditure at the 
rate of exchange' of Is. Ad. per rupee, is estimated to be 2,04‘37 crores, a 
o'eduction of 11 crores in spite of an increase of 1|- crores for interest. 


Revenue, 192.3-24. 

36. I turn now to the Revenue. In framing our revenue forecast, we 
have assumed that trade conditions will continue much as they are at pre- 
-sent. We have allowed, that is, for a small growth in revenue such as may 
normally be expected from year to year : we have not counted upon any 
-early boom in foreign trade. 
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37. Under Customs, I do not think we can prudently anticipate for next 
o =;toms year -imports of sugar on anything like the same 

^ ^ scale as in 1921-22, and allowing for the new tariff 

valuation we estimate a revenue from sugar of 5 crores as against crores 
for the current year,. As regards the other tariff heads, we have either 
repeated the figure which we anticipate for the current year, or have provided 
for a small increase where an expansion seems probable. Altogether we 
assume a total gross revenue of 45*99 crores, or, allowing for refunds, a net 
revenue of 46 09 crores, which is 2,79 lakhs more than what we now expect 
to collect in tiae current year. This figure is arrived at after allowing for a, 
reduction to 6 cent, all round of the export duty on hides and skins, p. 
reduction necessitated by the state of the trade. 


38. As regards Income-tax, we shall not again have to make the heavy 

Income-tax refunds to v/hich I have already referred ; on the 

other hand, there is fairly certain to be a falling 
off of revenue in Bombay, while the collection of arrears will also be less ; 
these may be expected to balance each other, and we have entered a 
revenue of 19 crores, which is roughly the same as we expect to raise this 
year. 

39. I come now to the Eailway budget. There is no doubt that as soon 

Eailn-ap. marked revival in internal trade takes place, 

Eailway earnings ought to show a considerable 
rise ; the autumn harvest has been so good and the promises for the spring, 
crop are so favourable that it is not unreasonable to expect a revival before 
long. The difficulty is to say how soon this redval will occur. Traffic receipts 
suffered a check in 1922-23, and on the whole I do not think it-is safe to budget 
on the assumption that there will be a very rapid revival in 1923-24. Our 
estimate for gross traffic receipts is accordingly put at 951 crore.s. It is Si- 
crores higher than the revised estimate for 1922-23. Two factors account in 
the main for this increase of 3| crores. The first is that in the earlier months 
of 1922-23 there was a considerable loss of revenue due to the strike on the 
East Indian Eailway and the second is that the present increased rates did' 
not come fully into effect on all Eailways until about the 1st of July 
1922. 


Working expenses and interest and other charges, without allowing for the- 
share attributable to this head of the Inchcai^e Committee’s cuts, amount to 
nearly the same figure, leaving a net profit for the year of 35 lakhs which 
compares with the net loss on the current year’s budget as now revised of 
Es. 92,60,000. 


40. In the case of Posts and Telegraj)hs, we are able to estimate for a net 
Post-; and Teip-^ranii-; receipt of 1,47 lalchs as compared with the net 

receipt of 24 lakhs in the 1922-23 budget as revised. 
Tliis improvement is due in part to expected recovery in revenue and in part 
to reductions in working expenses made in anticipation of, or in consequence-, 
of, the recommendations of the Eetrenchment Committee. 
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41. We thus arrive at the following budget position on the basis of exist- 
Total revenue ing taxation. As against an expenditure of 2, 04’37 

crores, we have an expected revenue of 1,98'62 
crores, lea^'ihg a deficit of 5'85 crores. Before I proceed to explain to the 
House what we propose to do in regard to this deficit, I must turn for a moment' 
to our ways and means position. 


V. — Ways anb Means. 


42. Public attention is usually concentrated on the annual budget of 
revenue and expenditure, but the Ways and Means budget is of equal impor- 
tance, for after all it is the Ways and Means budget which shows the sums 
which the,Govermnent has to pay out under one head or another during the 
year and the sums which it has to get in from the public. Whether it is a 
provincial overdraft or an advance on capital account, or whether it is a 
revenue deficit, the money to meet the outgoing has to be got in before it can 
go out. The Ways and Means budget is, however, one which it is difficult to 
present in a clear and easilj' intelligible form. It is never possible to adhere 
to a strict programme in regard to Ways and Means operations. In financing 
the country’s various liabilities and in finding cash for our own and the pro- 
vinces’ day-to-day disbiusements, we have to be. guided very largely by. the 
changing conditions of the money market both here and in London. 

43. During the current year we expect to meet liabilities, over and above 

■ Fundii^g of Floating Debt. been met from jrevenue amounting to 

1,06 crores. These will have been financed mainly 
out of the proceeds of our rupee, and sterling loans which have been on an 
unprecedented!}’’ large scale. Our rupee loan realised nearly 47 crores and £31^ 
millions was borrowed in London during the year. One satisfactory feature 
of the year, to which I have already referred, is that out of these borrowings 
we have been able to reduce our floating debt by 40’6 crores, of which 32‘4 
crores consists of a net discharge of Treasury Bills held by the public and 8’2 
crores of a cancellation of Treasiuy BiUs held in the Currency Reserve. We 
cannot hope to continue the reduction of fioating debt on the same scale over 
a long period, but I feel sure that the House ■niU agree with me that it must 
be our constant policy to secure the early extinction of the floating debt br 
its conversion into securities of longer term. 

44. Our sterling borrowings have facilitated the provision in Londoz c: 

the sums required to meet our sterling 
diuing the year. But advantage has bee:: 
the strengthening of exchange which 

the New Year to effect remittance by the method of seUing 
Weekly sales have been taking place of moderate amounts since 
of January, and we have thereby been placing funds in Londca -j 
which, although somewhat in advance of actual requiremescs-/- 
convenient to the market. We antieij^ate that our hr* 


Remittances 

1922 - 23 . 


to London, 


htce w.' 


be about £8 miUions on the 31st March 1923 as ~Z--:rdz tfrx rif- 

balance' of £4 millions, but the surplus will be regci'c- — - 
financial year. 
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45. The following statement summarises the Waj^s and Means operations 

for India and England together during 1922-23 
and 1923-24;— 


Suminan’. 


LiabiUlics. 


Rail'way capital outlay .... 
Delhi, Irrigation and Telegraph capital outlay 
Discharge of funded debts, etc. 

Discharge of Treasury Bills — 

“With the public 

In the Paper Currency Reserve . 

Loans to Provincial Governments 
Central Government’s revenue deficit 
Drarvings of Provincial Governments 


Met as follows ; 

Central Government’s revenue surplus 
Surplus revenue of Provincial Governments 
Rupee loans ...... 

Sterling loans {converted at Is. 4(1.) . 

Net receipts from Savings Banh deposits, etc. 
Miscellaneous items .... 

Reduction of cash balances 


(Ceokks 

OF lUJFEES.) 

Revised. 

Budget. 

21-4 

38-6 

2-9 

3'0 

12-4 

C-2 

32-4 1 

8-2 1 

5-5 

11-4 

13-5 

17-3 

. , 

•• 

1-3 

1,00-1 

07-0 


•2 

1-0 

• • 

4C'D 

25-0 

47-3 

22-7 

. 3-1 

5-0 

2-5 

2-2 

5-3 

11-9 

1,00-1 

07-0 


4G. In 1923-24, if the measures which I propose are adopted, we shall not 
Forecast for 1923-24. again have to face tlie necessity of financing a 

large revejuie deficit. Our largest liability will be 
for Railway Capital outlay. During 1922-23, it has not been possible to spend 
the full 30 crores allotted under the .5-)’ car programme ; there will be a large 
carry forward. We are adding this to the 30 crores for next year, making a 
total of 38'(> crores to be provided for capital expenditure on Railways in 
1923-21. We have about .5.] crores of maturing bonds to meet, and our other 
Capital outlay is expected to reach about 3 crores. Loans or overdrafts to 
the Provincial Governments will absorb 131 crores, the gi’cater part of which 
will go to the Bombay Government for expenditme on their Development 
fchome. 

47. We e.x])cct to start the year, as I have already said, with a cash bal- 
. i T 1 millions in London. We are assuming, 

1923 .' 24 . ^ lor the purpose of the Ways and Means estimate, 

that we shall be able to raise £15 millions by new 
sterling borrowings. Wo are assuming^ for budget purposes also that we shall 
be aide to secure a rupee loan of 25 crore.s. AVith these resources, %ve hope to 
rnci't the liabilities I have mentioned, and in addition to effect a further reduc- 
tion of five or .six crores in our floating debt. In addition to the new sterling 
bo.-rowingf of £1,9 millions we estimate that we shall require to remit £27 
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millions to London from India during 1923-24. It is unnecessary, I tMuk, for 
me to discuss at tlie present moment tLe various alternative methods of effect- 
ing this remittance. In addition to the ordinary method of purchase of ex- 
change, the £.5f millions in the Paper Currency !Reser\m in London, and after 
that the Gold Standard Reserve of £40 millions, can be drawn upon against 
an equivalent earmarking of rupees '‘for those Reserves in India. lYhich 
■particxdar combination of the various methods available will be adopted is a 
matter upon which it is imj)ossible for Government to commit themselves in 
advance, since much must depend upon exchange conditions during the year. 


n. — P rovixcial Coxtributioxs. 

48. There is another subject on which I should like to say a word owing 
to its close connection with the j)roblem of covering our deficit, and that is 
the vexed question of the provincial contributions. I do not think that any 
one considering Indian finances at the present time can fail to be impressed 
by the undesirabiht}’’ of a long continuance of the present unsatisfactory posi- 
tion in regard to the provincial contributions. The Government of India have 
stated plainly that, as soon as they are able to do so, they intend to reduce, 
and eventually extinguish, these contributions. I am aware that this is not 
the solution which finds universal favour, though I think this is what the 
majorit}’- of the Provincial Governments desire. But so long as we have a 
deficit in the Central budget, it is obviously impossible for us to make a begin- 
ning with the reduction of provincial contributions. Meanwhile, evay Pro- 
vincial Government, without exce 2 )tion, is finding very great difficulty in 
balancing its budget. The majority, I am afraid, did not succeed in doing so 
in 1922-23, though they are doing better I am glad to see for 1923-24 though 
we did not help them by our action in regard to the Stamp Duty Bill earlia 
this week. It has been suggested to me b)”^ more than one spokesman for the 
j)rovinces that there is a feeling in the minds of the Provincial Governments 
and of their Legislatures that it would be unwise for them to show balanced 
budgets. They are, it is hinted, taking a leaf out of the book of some chari- 
table and religious bodies which make a habit of showing an armual deficit in 
order to make a striking appeal to their supporters to come to their rescue. 
The Provincial Governments think, it is said, that they will get more sympathy 
from the Central Government and get rid of their provincial contributions 
quicker if they can show a handsome deficit and appeal to the charity of the 
Central Government. I should like to say for my part that the strongest 
appeal that the Provincial Governments can make to me in this matter of the 
Provincial contributions is to sho\v themselves worthy of assistance from the 
Central Government by strenuous and successful endeavours to make both 
ends meet for themselves. Much, therefore, as we should have liked to be 
able to make a beginning of the reduction of the provincial contributions, it 
is obmous that this year we must confine ourselves to an attempt to deal with 
our own deficit. I would, however, add this appeal to all who are interested 
in a reduction in the provincial contributions. Let them, give us their full 
■support in any measures we propose for securing a balanced Central budget 
in the certainty that by so doing they are hastening the day when the contri- 
liutions can begin to be released. 
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of the deficits of the last five years. But India’s financial record has been so 
good for decades preceding those five years that hitherto the damage is not 
irreparable. The world has trust in India’s record and has felt sure that the 
era, of deficits could only be a passing phase. It is our duty to-day to justify 
that trust. We have made drastic cuts in our expenditure, but we have not 
achieved a balance. New taxation is, therefore, inevitable. 

u2. "^Piat form then is the new taxation to take ? We have carefully re- 
Incrc.iFc in Salt dutv. vicwcd the existing taxes. _ In particular, we have 

examined those taxes which were proposed last 
year and not accepted. One after another we have had to reject promising 
expedients, and finally we have come to the conclusion that the right course 
is to ask the House to agree to an increase in the salt tax to Es. 2-8 a maund. 
In a full 3 'car, this increase is estimated to yield 6 crores, but we cannot count 
on its bringing in more than 41 crores in 1923-24. The House will see'that 
this additional revenue is just sufficient to cover the deficit of 4J crores, to 
give us a balanced budget, and to leave us a small surplus of 24 lakhs. In 
view of the uncertainties of our e.stimates of expenditure, this House will agree- 
that this is not an undue margin to leave over for contingencies. 


Conclusion. 

53. I\I_v allotted task is finished. I have laid before the House the Govern- 
ment of India’s account of their stewardsliiji for the year that is passing and 
their xnoposals for the year 1923-24. I am painfully conscious of the respon- 
sibility which attaches to the IMember introducing the budget. He cannot 
hope that his xiroposals will receive universal ap^irobation. I have no doubt 
that when the details of our proposed expenditure come up for discussion, 
some Members will criticise this or that retrenchment as iniquitous and the 
retention of this or that item of expenditure as outrageous. Some other 
hlembers will disagree entirely with them on one or other or both of these 
criticisms. But all will manage to disagree with me on some point dr other. 
I hope none the less that the Government of India will receive the credit 
which I claim is their due for courageously shouldering their burden and 
boldly coming forward with a budget which, at one and the same time, effects 
drastic reductions in expenditure and calls for a further sacrifice in the form 
of new taxation. I appeal to the House for one last long and strong pull, all 
of us pulling together, in the confident assurance that so doing we shall quickly 
get the boat out of the mcious current which is thi’eatening zo drag India down 
on to the rocks of insolvencjn Once back in safe waters. I have ever" ho- e 
that in a surprisingly short time we shall find ourseives on the flood tide of 
prosperit)’, and shall be able to turn our minds to rdensint thought.s of rednret 
provincial contributions, reduced taxation, and increased devotion of ’-w 
resources to the development of India. I ms s-rrcl- a little more tc •" 
week ago by a remark that fell from Sir L‘t~r rrrsad Sew/adldlnr" ' i 
speaking on the Eacial Distinctions Eil, le s;::.n that the Hensi 
three red letter days in succesrsiom Ler re w:wn enr succeetfs 
red letter day, and end our Session wwl i '.nlincsd budner. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION ON THE BUDGET. 

“ First Stage. 

5th March 1923. 

Rao Bahadur T. Rangachariar (Madras City ; Non-Muharamadan 
Urban) ; On an occasion like this it used to be tbe fashion to review the general 
administration of the country in all its aspects. But time being so short it is 
hardly worth while attempting such a huge task, and I therefore, Sir, propose 
to ofi'er a few remarks on what impressions or depressions have been created 
in my mind with reference to the budget of this year. Sir, for the last two 
years it has been our fate to take depressions from the presentation of the 
budgets, and it is the good fortune of my Honourable friend, Sir Basil Blackett, 
to give us more impressions than depressions. He comes at a time when our 
finances are attempting to steady themselves, thanks to the efforts inade by 
this Assembly, the constant and determined attempt to bring down the ex- 
penditure of the country. Sir, there were not wanting those who were ready ^ 
to tell His Excellency the Viceroy that the Assembly had misbehaved in this 
matter, that he must restore the grants which had been cut down and that 
the Government could not afiord to follow' the advice given by the Assembly. 

I hope, Sir, that the eminent people who offered that advice to His Excellency 
the Viceroy are now satisfied that the Assembly were peilectly justified in 
taking the stand which they did last year. It is a matter for great congra- 
tulation, indeed it is a matter for thanldulness on the part of the w'hole country 
that -we had a strong Committee to sit on the expenditure of India*presided 
, over by such a great statesman as Lord Inchcape. He was assisted b)^ eminent 
persons, both Indians and Europeans, W'ho approached the question with a 
fresh mind ; and the bottom limit which we were told last year had been 
reached in man}'' a Department proves indeed to have a still deeper bottom 
to which you can go. Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member, unlike his 
predecessor w'ho w'as drafted into this Department from outside the Civil 
Service, Sir Guy Fleetwood "Wilson, has youth on his side, unimpaired health 
and an equally w'ell-established reputation for ability. AVith all that, from 
his reference to India as his native land, I gather that he is imbued wdth a 
love of the country, a love of the heat of this country and a love of the people 
of this country. Sir, imbued w'ith that love and the times being so propi- 
tious, I am sure, with two good monsoons behind and I hope wdth two good 
monsoons in front of him, he will have a better tale to unfold at the next 
budget and the country will be relieved of some portion of the burden of taxa- 
tion which we unfortunately had to impose upon it during the last two years. 
Sir, he may also congratulate himself that he has not got in this Assembly — 
W'ith all respect to the Members present — to meet the incisive eloquence and 
informed criticism of a Gokhale, or the torrential eloquence of Pandit Madan 
Mohan 'Malaviya, or the emphatic utterances of Mr. Vijayaraghavachariar, or 
the journalistic thunder of Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea, which his predecessors 
had to face. 

Sir, we have the year 1922-23 to review. So far as expectations went, I 
think they have been pretty fairly realized except in two or three matters 
which are rather striking. On the income side it is a grievous disappointment 



that Bengal has^behaved so shabbily as it has done in the matter of income- 
tax. We have. been told that we are to pay her crores in the shape of 
income-tax and not to collect from her ; and I think that crores does not . 
all represent the refund amount ; it was really'two crores which actually had 
to be refunded. Anyway our exj)ectations fall short by 3J crores in the 
matter of receipt's. In the matter of estimates of expenditure, it is when we 
come to the 'Military Department presided over by His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief that we find estimates made which have proved far out of 
the .truth. For instance, in the matter of demobilization charges — I do not- 
know whether His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief is responsible or the 
Secretary of State — the estimate of 52 lakhs has gone up to 2,80 lakhs. I do 
not understand why there should be such wide divergence between the esti- 
* mate and the actual. So also in the matter of the established military charges ; ; 
the actual expenditure is Ks. 4.| crores less than the estimated expenditure on 
the established charges. We were told last year that they had to frame such 
high estimates because of the rise in prices, but as a matter of fact the prices-- 
were falling last year, and when they framed such high estimates, the actual; 
expenditure, when they based such estimates on high prices, their actuals 
have come down by Rs. 4.h crores in the matter of the established charges.- 
Reviewing the condition of the country during the passing year, we cannot • 
congratulate ourselves that trade has very much revived. Wherever you go,, 
if you meet traders they speak of the dejmessed condition in the trades. Capi- 
tal is very difficult to get ; the rates of interest, both the bank rates and those- 
in the market, continue to be Iiigh. General prosperity is very low. Railwaj^ 
earnings and tlie Postal and Telegraph Department tell their own tale in that ■ 
direction, and most important items stand neglected ; we have not been able 
to show any achievements in the nation-building Departments. There are 
' sources of wealth which have not been tapped ; we have forests and mineral' 
v'ealth in the country for which Indians have not been educated and trained 
to work them up and bring out the wealth for the use of the country. The 
much-talked of school of mines at Dhanbad has still to come into existence, 
and I see that the Retrenchment Committee have proposed that that scheme ■ 
should be held in abeyance for another two years ; and I do not kriow that- 
the wealth of the country has increased during the current year. It is true- 
we are eking out a living existence. But we cannot show that any of our'- 
scholars have added to the literature of the world. None of our chemists, 
none of our inventions can be said to have added to the reputation of this 
country ; so also regarding education in every direction, we cannot lay much 
flattering unction to our souls and say that our countrj’’ has shown its strength 
in these matters ; and^with the deep insight which our Honourable Finance 
hlember must now have got into the finances of this country, I had expected 
in his speech that he would have dealt with the economic condition of the 
country, what story the figures tell him as to the economic condition of the 
ryot in this country and of the middle class people in this country ; I had 
expected some criticism on his part, with the aid of the figures which he must 
have gone through' very carefull}'. I suppose the speech on the .Budget is 
not the occasion -for any such revelation or disclosure to this Assemblv as to 
what impressions in that direction they made on his mind. But w^e would 
have welcomed any such criticisms on his part as being informing and iisefid. 
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for us to turn our activities in the direction vdiidi lie may have indicated. 
Sir, I had thought we )iad sung tlio last song in connection with military 
expenditure last year, but I am sorry to say tliat the time, has not come ff)r 
us to cca.se to sing in that direction. j\Iy .lloiunirnhle friends speaking both 
•this morning and this afternoon luive been congr.'itnlating th(unselve.s too soon, 
I think, on the effects on tlie military cx))cnditurc so far achieved, on the 
result so far acliiovcd. Sir, wo were told last year that the time liad not yet 
come, at any rate last year was not the time for making reductions because 
there was the liloplali trouble, that there wa.s a doubtful factor in tlio inteiior 
-conditions in the country, that the ink of the Afglianistfin 'IVeaty was not 
yet dr}^ that tliere was rise in ])ricos, and v.-irious otlnw doubtful interior and 
exterior factors, which induced llis Excellency the (.'ommander-in-Chief to 
take the view that the time was not yet for diminishing the strength of the 
units or the number of the fighting units in this country, but 1 liojjc His Ex- 
cellency has now satisfied himself that he was rather too })ossimistie in his 
estimation of the situation of the country. Tlic country lias behaved msigni- 
ficently during the year, and the exterior border-! have not given as much 
trouble as they used to, thank's to the elTorts, the strenuous efforts made ])y 
the Chief Commissioner of the North-West Erontier Province during the last 
year. I "wish such efforts had been made in ])rcviduB years ; in fact if action 
had been taken in previous years in the direction in Av))icli Sir .folin jMaffey 
took action, last year, the conditions in the frontier would have been much 
better. It was due to thf; neglect of the internal condition of the di.stric.t.s 
and of the ^people therein due to the vacillating policy which was adopted, 
due also to the policy of pettiug and fondling with the tribes ncro.«s, tliat one 
heard of the unfortunate conditions in the North-West Frontier districts. 
But things being so much better than they were, I hope His Excellency (he 
Commander-in-Chief will see his way to accepting the recommendations and 
to strongly recommend the adoption of the rccomincndalions made by the 
Inchcape Committee with reference to the fighting units in the military forces 
of this country. I find. Sir, that there is a fatal fascination for No. 02 in the 
Military Department. We began our career with 02 erorcs in 1021-22. We 
were told last year to budget for, or rather to agree to the allotment of 02 
CTores last year, although it was really G7’7.o erorcs, and this year also wo arc 
told that the allotment is 02 crores ! It is rather a fatal nuniber, and I h.opc 
His Excellency the Commauder-in-Chief will see his way to consenting to 
•some other figure than 62, and I hope to he able to satisfy him that it is quite 
possible to adopt a much lesser figure than 02 (A Voice : “ .32 "). Sir, if you 
compare the military expenditure in this country and cither the gross revenue 
of the whole country or the net receipts or the gross revenue or the net receipts 
of the Central Government, the burden of expenditure is nothing which can 
compare favourably with any other country in the world. It was justified 
last year, as I have stated already, on false grounds. As a matter of fact, 
far from there having been a rise in prices, there was a fall in prices, so much 
■so that the estimates fell by l,f)0 lakhs,— the actuals fell by ],S0 lakhs less than 
the estimates for stores and stocks. Now Waziristan, after all, accounts only 
for 3’85 crores. What about tbe rest ? The rest is concerned in what is known 
as the established military charges. It is the established military charges 
'that we should seek for further reduction in. Excluding the two uncertain 
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items of tlie discharge of surplus officers and Waziristan, let us examine the 
figures. Sir, out Of a recommendation for reduction made by the Inchcape 
Committoe of 13’95 crores, I find the military authorities have adopted only 
u’75 crores for the next year’s Budget. If the dvil portion can adopt 6‘8 
crores- out of S'o crores recommended, if the non-military portion can adopt 
6‘C crores out of S'u crores recommended, why should the military not take 
off more for the coming year 1 If wc examine it more closely, we find that 
in the matter of established charges there has really been no change effected 
in the coming year. In 1922-23 the established charges were budgeted for 
at 65’9 crores, Avhcreas the actual was only 60‘59, and for the year 1923-24, 
for established charges we are budgeting for 59‘68 — a difference of 90 lakhs. 
This difference of 90 lakhs is made up of, and in fact is more than made, up 
*by reductions in the marine and military works. Marine accounts for 62 
iakhs, and the military accouirts for 70 lakhs, so that the two together come 
to J,32 lakhs, whereas in the established charges there is only a reduction of 
90 lakhs. So that rvlien you come to think of it, there has really been no 
effort made in reducing the established military charges. It is in that direc- 
tion that reduction has to be nrade. Unless substantial reductions are made 
in the established military charges, the recirrring charges are bound to 
continue. Waziristan is not going to be an eternal birrden. The discharge 
of surplus officers is not going to be an everlasting question, birt the estab- 
iislied military charges arc going to be an eternal burden, and it is there re-cuts 
have to be made ; it is there cuts have been recommended, and it is there, 
I am sorry to see, no effort has been made to reduce the expenditure. That 
is why I stated that my Honourable friends who have been congratulating 
His Excellency the Commander-iu-Chief have been doing so too soon. Sir, 
reductions made are due to automatic causes, such as fall in prices, windfalls, 
namely, large stock of stores on hand due to war and other things. Such 
reductions arc really no reductions for which we can take credit. Reductions 
due to reduced activities and real economies are the reductions we. have to 
look for. Now let us see if you have done so. Have the number of Units 
been reduced ? Has the strength of the Units been reduced ? Has the 
proportion of officers to men been reduced ? Have the command charges' 
and those of the District Commands been reduced ? Has there been any 
-economy effected in transport ? Has there been any change in the system 
(jf contracts by which you really introduce economy in the purchase of things ? 
Has there been the substifiition of the Indian agency for the more costly 
Bi’itish agency ? And has there been any real change of system ? It is in - 
these directions that we have to look for real reductions, and when I look 
for changes in these directions, I fail to trace any change — it may be my 
ignorance of the figures — but I fail to see any change in any of these direc- 
tions. The figures do not disclose, nor do the marginal notes, which also I 
carefully searched, any such tendency. It may be, as I said, my ignorance 
of the figures, but I tried my best in the last two days in the spare hours I 
could get to'find improvement in these directions, hut I regret to say my 
search has been in vain. Sir, much also depends upon the determination of 
the policies, both as regards the frontier and as regards the Indianization of 
-the services. These are matters, I know, in which His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief has not a free hand, nor for the matter of fact the Uovern- 
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ment of India — am sure these matters will be dictated from elsewhere, but- 
I hope the Government of India and His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
will put their heavy pressure in one direction and see that the country is- 
relieved substantially in these directions. 

Now I think the time has come for the Honourable the Eihance Member, 
like the Chancellor of Exchequer in England, to say, I will give you only so 
much, say 40 per cent, of our net revenue. I do not object to it. I daresay 
it will be admitted as a high percentage, but let it be 40 per cent, of our net 
revenues which we should give for the military and they must make their 
budget according to that. {Mr. Jamnadas Dwarhidas : “ The Brussels Con-- 
ference recommended 20 per cent.”) I know, but I am prepared to go up to 
40 per cent. Let the military be satisfied. I think the time has come for- 
some such thing to be done, not by this Assembly because we are powerless 
in the matter, but I hope the Government of India will tell the military 
authorities ‘ thus far and no further and you must make your budget accord- 
ing to that amount.’ That was done by the Geddes Committee. - 

Mr. President : Will the Honourable Member bring his remarks to a. 
close 1 

Rao Bahadur . T. Rangachariar : I will, Sir, in a moment. There are 
various other matters of policy which this Assembly has now settled, for 
instance the Eiscal policy, the railway management and so on. This leads- 
me to another important matter. MTiat are the Indian Members of the 
Executive Council doing 1 Three of them there are. What portfolios are- 
they in charge of ? Are they going to be entrusted with the carrying out of 
any of these broad policies which the Assembly has laid down or is it to be 
left to be carried out by the conservative section in the Government of India ? 

I wish, Sir, that an ambitious Indian will take charge of one of these important - 
departments and see that the policy laid down by this Assembly is really 
carried out, so that it may not be said, as was said by Mr. Ginwala, ‘ Oh, the 
railway management is going to be a failure.’ Well, place it in the hands of 
an ambitious, youthful Member who wdll really put his heart and soul into 
it. I promise Mr. Ginwala that it wdll be a source of profit and the .crores 
and crores wliich we have sunk in railways will be redeemed for the country. 
AsT said already, >Sir, this is a tempting occasion on which you can indulge- 
in all sorts of tilings, but as I said the time is too short. I would therefore 
once more point out that w^e really need have no deficits. In the matter of 
Railways, the Retrenchment Committee have suggested a reduction of 4*59,. 
and I see that the Railway Budget is taking credit only for 3 crores this year. 
What about transferring redemption of annuities to the capital amount ? 
That wdll give you at least a crore to your credit. That may be transferred 
excluding the interest. Why should it not be added and also various other"' 
things such as the Secretary’- of State’s expenditure in England 1 I see the 
Retrenchment Committee have advised considerable reduction in the Secre- 
tary of State’s establishment. Why should it not be carried out this year V 
So also there arc various other ways in which the 4 crores can be got, the 
military after giving up the figures of 62 can come to 58 or 59 or even GO,, 
so that it will give us another 2 crores. The Railways can give us one crore,. 
and the other civil establishments can give us another crore. I therefore- 
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think that we can certainly make up out budget, without any deficit, and if 
really there is a deficit of one crore or more, by all means put an export duty 
on petrol. Make it that way instead of making the poor people pay, as my 
friend Mr. Ginwala suggested. I leave the landholders in the hands of my 
friend, Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar, against Mr. Ginwala. But I will say only this. 
Does he know that the Madras Government is carried on by the revenue paid 
by the landholders ? Out of the 12 and odd crores they spend, nearly 9 crores 
come out of the landholders. Does he know that when other people pay 3 
or 4 annas, as income-tax, we pay 9 annas in the rupee as tax ? Let him take 
lessons in that direction instead of being envious of landholders. I can advise 
him to safely entrust his savings to me for investment in lands and I will 
render a true account to him and he will find that he will get less than 2 per 
cent. 

Mr. Denys Bray (Foreign Secretary) : Sir, the Honourable Mr. Chau- 
dhuri took credit to himself at the outset of his speech that he was not going 
to indulge in platitudes. I think the House would have been better served 
Lad he done so. For there is at least one admirable element in platitudes,, 
and that is some degree of a_ccuracy and verisimilitude. Take that amazing 
discovery of which he made so great a play. He discovered that the Honour- 
able finance Member had said “ we are thus left with a deficit of 4-26 crores”;, 
and then he discovered in the Honourable Finance Member’s statement further 
back that “ a sum of 4-25 crores has to be allowed for special expenditure 
in Waziristan and for the fact that the reductions ” — namely, the reductions 
in troops, reductions that have nothing to do with Waziristan — “ cannot 
be in full force throughout the year.” Let me say at once that the special 
military expenditure in Waziristan estimated for the coming year is 1’69 
crores, which, if all goes well, will practically disappear from the budget 
next year. The special political expenditure is estimated at 91 lakhs, of 
which 52 lakhs is non-recurring expenditure on the building of roads and posts. 

Now when he spoke of Waziristan in general, indeed he was indulging 
in platitudes. He may have thought that he was delivering a trenchant 
attack on Government policy in Waziristan. Sir, he was doing nothing of 
the kind. He was arraigning an authority infinitely higher than any earthly 
Government for allowing the very existence of a scourge like Waziristan on 
India’s borders. He is not the first to have ‘ troubled deaf Heaven with his 
bootless cries ’ over Waziristan ; nor assuredly will he be the last. 

But let me endeavour to explain to the House what Government policy 
in Waziristan really is. And, as the matter is somewhat technical, I think 
I can probably help the House best by giving an outline, as brief as possible, 
first, of the general frontier problem, and secondly, of those solutions which 
two famous schools of frontier thought in the past have propounded 
for it. For although the House of course contains Members like my friend 
Mr. Abdul Rahim who knows the problem from bitter first hand knowledge ; 
Members like my friend Mr. Samarth who has made the frontier problem his 
study ; Members like my friend Dr. Nand Lai whose speech apparently implied 
that neither knowledge nor study was needed for it ; and Members like my 
friend Mr. Chaudhuri, of whose speech I will say nothing more, it doubtless 
also includes Members like a friend of mine somewhere on my left who said 
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to me that lie would be grateful if I would expound to him the very A.B.O. 
of it. Well, the ingredients in the frontier problem are essentially three. 

Dr. Naud Lai : Sir, I rise to make a personal explanation. If my learned 
friend will advert to the spedch which I made last year, then' he will have to 
admit that his view of my knowledge of the Waziristan policy is wrong. I 
know as much about the North-West Frontier as he does. 

Mr. Denys Bray : I have so far made no claims to knowledge for myself. 
Dr.- Nand Lai : Then you have no right to ... , 

Mr. President : Order, order. 

Mr. Denys Bray : If I have said anything that offended my Honourable 
friend in any way,. I gladly withdraw it. ^ 

I think I had not" yet finished with the three ingredients in the frontier 
problem ; — the frontier districts, the neighbouring friendly State of Afgha- 
nistan, and the so-called independent territory. Now, if British India and 
Afghanistan had co-terminous frontiers, we should of course have' a frontier 
. problem and a frontier problem of great magnitude ; it would be a straight- 
forward frontier problem between two great and friendly powers. But between 
British India and India there lies this belt of so-called .. .{A Voice : “ Between 
India and Afghanistan,”) I am glad of the interruption, but the Honourable 
Member will find presently that I was correct. Between the limits of British 
India and of India there lies a belt of so-called independent territory, peopled 
by so-called trans-frontier Pathan tribes, untamed, fierce, truculent, aggres- 
sive, who have from time immemorial descended from their mountains to 
raid and harry, pillage, murder and outrage the inhabitants of the plains. 

Now the interruption I received just now makes it advisable for me to 
pause here and dwell on an elementary and historical fact, a fact often for- 
gotten, its implications more often ignored. British India does not march 
with Afghanistan. India does. India marches with Afghanistan f'xom the 
Pamirs in the extreme north to Koh-i-Malik Siah in the extreme west, where 
Persia, India and Afghanistan meet. That is a great historical fact. I go 
no further back than 1893, when that fact was placed beyond all cavil and 
dispute by the agreement entered into on behalf of Afghanistan by His High- 
ness the Amir Abdur Rahman Khan, perhaps the most striking personality 
in modem Central Asian history, and Sir Mortimer Durand. The Durand 
line, as it is Imown to ourselves, is India’s frontier. It is demarcated by 
boundary pillars for the greater part of its length. And it is boundary pillars 
that mark off Waziristan from Afghanistan ; it is boundary pillars that include 
Waziristan in India. We are apt to call Waziristan independent territory ; 
to call the Wazirs and the Mahsud trans-frontier tribesmen. But it is not 
in reality independent territory ; and it is only from the point of view of our 
British districts that these tribes are trans-frontier tribes. From the point 
of view of India, from the international point of view that is, they are cis- 
frontier tribesmen of India, If Waziristan and her tribes are India’s scourge, 
they are also India’s responsibility — and India’s alone. That is an interna- 
tional fact that we must never forget. 

Now, our responsibility for Waziristan and its tribes was vivid to us long 
before 1893 of course. And for years there were two great contending schools 
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of frontier tliouglit, struggling one with, the other for the adoption of the 
particular solution they favoured. There was the forward policy and the 
backward policy, or, as I should prefer to call it myself, the policy of close 
border defence. Now if I were to run over the long list of names of men who 
have advocated a forward policy, it would be a list of fainous men I should 
have to recite. Bub a pound of practice is worth a- ton of preaching. And 
when yoir turn to the .actual exponents of that policy, there are onl}’’ two who 
stand out : — that great Afghan ruler, the Amir Abdur Eahman, and that 
_ great English administrator. Sir Robert Sandeman. Hardly was the ink 
dry on. the 1893 agreement, when His Highness the Amir inaugurated cam- 
paign after campaign against his frontier tribes and subjugated them, and 
-thus made' Afghan rule effective — in the Afghan sense of the word — up to 
• d'he''Indian frontier. But Sir Robert Sandeman had been before him in the 
field. For by 1893 Baluchistan was already effectively administered — in 
the Sandeman sense of the word — up to the Afghan frontier. Sir, there 
are many of us who believe that, if Sandeman had been translated from his 
work in Baluchistan to the north-west frontier, he could have, and would 
have, succeeded there also. We believe this in spite of the vaster dimensions ■ 
and the different character of the problem that would have faced him ; for 
the tribes here are made of much sterner and more intractable stuff, and their 
mountain homes far more inaccessible. Nevertheless a Sandeman, some 
of us believe, would then have achieved success here also, at no over-great 
expense in blood and treasure. But what was a practical proposition 20 or 
30 years ago is not necessarily so now. The task is infinitely more difiicult 
to-day, chiefly because the tribesmen are infinitely better armed ; their 
arms have increased at least tenfold during the last 20 years. True if we 
had to fight them in the plains, this would matter little. But it is in their 
mountains that we have to fight them, and it is their mountains, those in- 
accessible moiintains of theirs, that give them their strength. It is one of 
the striking things in modern warfare that these modern inventions of ours 
do not give us the advantage in savage warfare in the hiUs. The hiUs remain 
unchanged, and prevent us from using our inventiojis to the full ; and with 
the improvement of armaments the advantage lies with the tribesmen rather 
than with us. In short, in these days of acutest financial stringency, the 
conclusion stares one in the face that a thorough-going forward policy aU 
along the line is a mere coimsel of perfection. 

Then there is the close border policy. It may seem a waste of time. Sir- 
to explain what that means, for every one surely can understand a policy 
that simply bids you defend your own border within your own border.' But 
here again the House will remember that our border does not lie here, it 
lies ahead along the Afghan frontier ; and it will remember also that, if nature 
• abhors a vacuum in the physical world, human nature does not allow a vacuum 
in the world of high politics. Now, the crudest and most logical form of 
a close border policy is of course a Chinese waU, a vast wall right along the 
borders of your districts high enough to keep the trans-frontier tribesmen 
.beyond the pale. A vast waU all along the borders of our districts high enough 
to keep the trans-frontier tribes out of our districts has indeed been seriously 
-suggested from time to time, regardless apparently of the fact that you would 
have to build up the wall a foot or two higher year after year, to keep out 
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tribesmen who vrould be becoming more and more powerful every year and' 
more and more difficult to exclude. A more modern form of course would 
be a line of barbed wire, of live wire, linking np posts strongly held at intervals - 
with possibly a gate here and tliere to let a few well-behaved tribesmen through. 
Here again one has to remember that all the time the problem in front of 
us would be going from bad to worse, with the inevitable increase of arms 
in the transborder and with that inevitable increase in the economic stringency 
in this mountainous tract, which would make the tribesmen more and more 
desperate, more and more thrown back on barbarism. The most modern 
form of all is of course mechanical transport roads running right along the 
border, patrolled by constabulary in motor cars, ready to move out at a. 
moment's notice to any point they are required. The great future that mecha-- 
nical transport has before it in cis-border defence can hardly be exaggerated, c 
Hor can the necessity for cis-border defence itself, but by itself it is not enough. 

A rigid close-border policy is really a policy of negation and nothing more. 

It is aU very well to say that we should leave the tribesmen to stew in their 
own juice ; but what we should be doing in reality would be to leave them 
free in their devil’s kitchen of mischief to brew incalculable trouble for us.~ 
We might gain for our districts a momentary respite from raids but we would . 
be leaving behind a legacy of infinitely worse trouble for their descendants. 

With this introduction, I will expoimd to the House what the Govern- 
ment policy is. How we have been for thirty years in occupation of parts • 
of Waziristan. For shortly after the Durand agreement of 1893 we began 
to drive roads up the groat highways of the Tochi and the Gumal, and we - 
have occupied as far forward as Dakka Kbei in the North and as far forward, 
as Waua in the South by regulars or irregulars since 1894;. But this partial' 
occupation left the real crux in Waziristan untouched. For the crux in. 
Waziristan is not the Wazirs whom this occupation directly afiected, but 
the Mahsuds 'who live in the strategical heart of Waziristan, separated from 
Afghanistan by the Wazirs and separated from our British districts by the 
Bhittanis. In their inaccessibility lay their strength, lay also the root-cause 
of the persistence in utter barbarism which has made the Mahsud a by-word 
among other Pathans and an Ishmaelite wherever he goes. Hence, when 
an appalling series of bloody outrages against our feUow-subjects in the fron- • 
tier districts forced us into a punitive expedition against them, and when, 
after the severest fighting we have ever experienced in a frontier campaign, , 
we found ourselves in military occupation of the heart of their country, it . 
was thought that the time had surely come to bring the Mahsud country , 
finally under military domination and to rid our frontier districts once and- 
for all of this hideous scourge. The task, of course, was not beyond the 
power of the gallant Indian army, difficult and laborious though the final 
subjugation and disarmament of these magnificent fighters in their rugged 
mountains would have been. But it has proved beyond our financial resources 
at this time of financial stringency. Hence, though Government are deter- - 
rained to bring Mahsud country under control, it is not on the mibtary occupa- - 
tion of ISitahsud country that their policy is based. On the contrary, the 
nulitary occupation of Mahsud country will shortly cease, to be replaced. 
j)artly by internal control through scouts and Khassadars, and partly by the . 
domination of Mahsud country from two posts on the edge of .but outside. 
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tlie Malisud couni ry itself, lield'in force and linked together by a connecting 
road. In the south there is the post of Jandola in Bhittani country which 
we have occupied for years. And in the north^at the renewed invitation 
of its War.ir owners, we have just occupied, after a most successfully planned 
peace inarch, the open plateau of Bninzak, which from a height of 6,000 
to 7,000 feet overlooks and dominates northern Mahsud country. We had 
calculated on being able to withdraw ouj- troops entirely from IMahsud country, 
itself simultaneously with the occupation of Ramzak. Butthe political situa- 
tion took an unexpected turn for the worse towards the autumn, and our 
jirogramme received a serious set-back. In consequence, though a mechani- 
•cal transport road from the Tochi to Rainzak is almost completed, we have 
been unable to complete the road linking up with Jandola. For the time 
being, therefore, a reduced number of troops will remain in Mahsud country. 
But as soon as the construction of th's road is assured, all regulars will evacuate 
the ^lahsud country, and the protection'of the road will then be committed 
to the ^lah-Sud tribe itself, to locally enlisted Khassadars representing the 
various sectioas of the tribe, reinforced b)' irregulars at Sararogha and Kotkai. 
2vow the Mahsud is a natural strategist of no mean calibre, and he will soon 
feel that, though the regiilars have left this country, he lies within a grasp 
that can be tightened at any moment. The consciousness of this fact will 
have a sobering effect upon liim. Henceforth the Mahsuds will be robbed 
of much of the inaccessibility in which lay their strength. And if the Mahsuds 
should again force us by their misdeeds into an c.xpedition against them, then 
in.stcad of having to force the Mahsud defences at a cost in blood and treasure 
that would be assuredly far higher than the high cost in the recent campaign, 
we shall liavc in Ramzak, above and behind his natural defences, an advance 
base the possession of which will enormously facilitate our task. 

But our ])olicy is not merely designed to provide a preventive menace 
to the j\Iahsuds or to serve as an insurance against the abnormal frequency 
of expeditions or against their abnormal cost. It is essentially positive and 
constructive in character, in jnarked contrast to a negative system of rigid 
close-border defence. The central feature of it is the tribal levy or Khassadar, 
pro\nding his own rifle and ammunition, and policing the country for us. 
This Khassadar system was of course the keystone of Sandeman’s policy, 
perhaps his most potent agency in the grand work of civilization he achieved. 
In essence, it is a means of giving the tribe a stake in our administration 
of law and order ; of controlling the tribe as far as possible by self-Govern- 
nient ; of keeping alive that spirit of tribal responsibility which is the basis 
of our relations with all trans-frontier people. But tribal levies cannot be 
expected to function in the trans-frontier if they are left in the air, without 
some form of external force within reasonable range to keep them up to their 
work! The most economical form of outside force that we can devise is the 
irregular. But irregulars, again, cannot be safety employed in the trans- 
frontier unless they are in effective range of military support in case of emer- 
gency. Hence the necessity for roads suitable for occasional mechanical 
transport use, linking up a minimum nuniber of irregular posts in the trans- 
frontier with military posts in the rear. These roads are thus an alternative 
to military occupation, and a very much cheaper alternative. But they are 
•something much more. Like the Khassadar, they are civilisation carriers. 
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And complementary to tlie arrangements in the trans-frontier itself, our policy 
includes a cis-border road about 100 miles in length, providing a much needed 
lateral communication, for the .immediate defence of the sorely-harassed 
inhabitants of the Dera Ismail Khan district. The policy of Government 
in Waziristan is, therefore, the control of Waziristan— though a road sytem 
of which about 140 miles lie in Waziristan itself and 100 miles along the border 
of the Derajat, and the maintenance of some 4,600 Khassadars and of some 
5,000 irregulars. And this policy Government is resolved to carry through 
with vigour and determination in the interests of our fellow-subjects in the 
Zhob and the Derajat, and in the interests of the security of all India. , 

Now, in so far as a forward policy means a move forward to the Durand' 
Line, the Government policy is not a forward policy at all, for our new post- 
at Ramzak, for instance, is farther from the Durand Line than our old estab- 
lished posts in the Tochi. In this sense of the term, indeed, our policy is 
in one signal respect a backward policy. For, whereas we have held Wana. 
close to the Afghan borders by regulars and irregulars since 1894, we shall 
now hold it by Kliassadars only ; and our irregulars on this side will be no 
further forward than Sarwekai, which we have occupied for years. None 
the less, the Go^n^mment policy is a forward policy in a very real sense of the- 
word. It is a policy of progress. It is a big step forward on the long and. 
laborious road towards the pacification through civilisation of the most back- 
ward and inaccessible, and therefore the most truculent and aggressive, tribes 
on OUT border. Come what may, civilisation must be made to penetrate these- 
■inaccessil)le mountains, or we must admit that there is no solution to the- 
Waziristan problem, and we must fold our hands while it grows inevitably 
worse. It is the inaccessibility of these mountains which breed more than 
they can feed, that lies at the root of the problem. For from this inaccessibi- 
lity arise the economic stringency, the crass ignorance, and the wanton in- 
solence and barbaric cruelty that spring from a sense of security. And these 
are diseases for which civilisation in some shape or form is the only cure. It 
may be thought visionary to talk of the civilisation of the Mahsud. But 
you must take long views on the frontier. Civilisation, after all, has suc- 
ceeded often enough with material far more unpromising and intractable 
than the Mahsud, who, for all his barbarity and ignorance, is a man of 
magnificent virility and courage and with no small share of natural wit and 
intelligence. 

I have spoken of the forward policy as being, in these latter days, a 
counsel of perfection. I have spoken of a rigid closed border policy as a- 
policy of negation, degenerating into a cormsel of despair. I have expounded 
the Government policy and have endeavoured to make plain to the House 
its essentially constructive and progressive character. But of one policy 
— if policy it can be called — I have said not a word. I had, thought that the- 
old cry of “ Back to the Indus ” had long since been silenced for ever. I 
was wrong. It has been re-appearing of late in our press ; it even found its- 
way into the evidence adduced before us on the Military Requirements Com- 
mittee. Back to the Indus ? Shall we betray our fellow-subjects on the 
frontier ? Shall we hand them over to the tender mercies, of the independent 
tribesmen in the first instance, and thereafter to — who shall say ? Back to- 
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■ the Indus 1 If India ever went back to the Indus, not all the five rivers of 
the Punjab would set the mark to the erosion of Jndia’s soil that would then 
, ensue. Back to the Indus 1 Let the House say here and now whether India 
is ever-going back to the Indus. {Mr. J. CJiaudhuri : “ No ! Arm your own 
frontier people !”) In .the domain of India’s foreign politics, I know of one 
. fixed and immutable rule' only : '\’\Tiat India has, let India hold. India is 
large enough to covet not a single square mile of ground that is not already 
her own. But India is not large enough to allow any invader of India— be 
he independent tribesman or foreign power, from south or north or east or 
west, — more of her soil than a plot of ground 7 feet by 2^ and 4 feet deep. 

Mr. Manmohandas Ramji (Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau : 
Indian Commerce) : Sir, before I begin to discuss the Budget, I hesitate 
whether I am to congratulate the Finance Member or to criticise him. I 
find, that with all the efiorts of the Finance Department and after accepting 
some of the proposals of the Inchcape Committee, the Finance Member has, 
failed to present a balanced Budget, without resorting to additional taxa- 
tion. I think, if he had not included in the Budget the proposals for increases 
on Demands for Grants, on the .figures of last year (the details of which I 
have in my handj' and shall hand over to him presently), he could have saved 
nearly 1| crores of rupees. You will therefore see that while retrenchment 
' is made on the one hand, increase in expenditure is also made on the other 
hand. Thinking a little deeply, I am at a loss to know why Government pro- 
poses such increases in expenditure while there is a general cry for all-round 
retrenchment. 

Again, a Demand for Es. 91,30,000 is made under the heading North- 
West Frontier Province, under items, Public Works and Civil Works. That 
could also wait for some time. 

Coming to the proposals of the Inchcape Committee, I feel that the Govern- 
ment ought to have allowed a larger amount as “ retrenchment ’’ in this 
Budget, than is indicated by their present proposal. 

Turning to another aspect of the Budget, I may point out that in the 
last year’s Budget Estimate (1922-23) under Demand No. 46, a provision 
was made for refund of more than Rs. 6 crores. This year only a little more 
than a crore of rupees is asked. If the Expenditure was maintained at the 
same level as last year, this difference alone of more than Es. 5 crores would 
effect a small saving, instead of the deficit that is now shown. I, therefore, 
consider that the deficit shown is not a real deficit, and that there is no neces- 
sity for increasing the tax on Salt — a duty which is condemned by politi- 
cians and statesmen in particular and by every one, in general. 

Speaking of the Exchange question. Sir, the Finance Member said, 

“ I repeat that the time has not yet come for a new attempt to fix the rupee.” 

I may point out at once that there is a considerable body of ccmmercial raeu 
who opine that as sterling has reached its good parity, it is now an oppaifi’E® 
time for making a change of the policy pursued by the Government. 
ever, this is not the time to consider that questioii. 

The Finance Member in the course of his speech remarked, 
had £240 million sterling Debt, it would show a ccnsideivbk 
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in rupees at a higher Exchange, and he goes to, point out that at the rate of 
Is. 8d. Rs. 9| crores would have been saved to India, Before admitting that, 
I should ask him to state wiiat would have been the saving to the country 
on the total amount of export trade, at the rate of Is. 4d. instead of at Is. 8d, 

Undoubtedly, it would amount to considerably more than Rs. 9^- crores. 
What India wants is to get rid of fluctuations in Exchange, and the only way 
to achieve that object is to adopt a real gold currency with an open mint for 
coining gold. 

I am surprised to find that there is no provision made in the Budget fox 
giving effect to thetecommendations of the Fiscal Commission, The Minority 
of the Members have recommended the total abolition of the excise duty of 
3i per cent, on cotton cloth manufactured in India, a duty which is obnoxious 
in its character, and which finds no place in any other country in the world. 
As we all know, it only serves to quieten the Lancashire agitation and to 
giye indirect protection to foreign goods. And, I should have very much 
liked the Government to have thought it advisable to make a beginning to 
give efiect to this recommendation and made provision in the Budget to give 
at least partial efiect by reducing a portion of the excise duty and ultimately 
abolish the same, — ^which action is long overdue. As I intend to move an 
amendment to this efiect, I do not want to take any more time on this subject. 

Before I finish, I would like to draw the attention of this House and the 
Government to one important fact, and that is, that both of us are neglect- 
ing a very important item, namely, Irrigation, which is one of the most 
paying sources of Revenue. Far less attention is at present given to this 
item, than to the development of Railways, where it is proposed to spend 
about Rs. 38 crores, on capital works. 

Lastly, I would ask the Government not to raise more loans in India 
than it is absolutely necessary, as it affects adversely the money-market in 
this country and paralyses in a general way the trade. 

When I speak of Loans I am reminded of another subject dealt by the 
Honourable the Finance Member. There is an unspent balance of 
Rs. 8,63,95,000 under the Head — Railways — which the Government wants 
to spend this year ; and instead of spending Rs. 30 crores, they propose 
spending Rs. 38 crores. I venture to ask where is the necessity of including 
this amount, of nearly Rs. 9 crores, in the Budget at a time of financial 
stringency, and when it was found impossible to spend this amount last 
year, A provision of Rs. 30 crores for the next year seems to me to be quite 
sufficient for the present and the spending of Rs. 9 crores may wait for a few 
years more. Or, if need be, it may be spread over the remaining 4 years. 
That I am sure will not affect in any considerable degree the working of Rail- 
ways and I would suggest that the Government should raise only 17 crores 
of rupee loan. In ordinary business no one would think of spending huge 
amounts on capital works at a time of financial stringency. 

In this connection I woffid suggest that a portion of this grant to Rail- 
ways should be utilised for opening new lines which could bring in a- good 
revenue and a handsome return for the investment. 
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Speaking about Provincial contribution the Honourable the Finance 
Member remarked about tbe Provincial Goveriiments following tbe policy 
of some charitable or religious bodies in showing handsome deficits in order 
to appeal effectively to the charity of the Centra! Government. This remark 
applies with equal force, in my opinion, in his own case. He seems to think, 
that he can effectively appeal to this House only by showing a deficit, and 
-to cover it, by proposing a tax on Salt. We are as shrewd as he is. I would 
like to tell him that he should try first to minimise extra expenditure, and^ 
then to have full effect given to the recommendations of the Retrenchment 
Committee to bring about a balanced budget and not to propose additional 
•taxation to cover what J have already called an ‘ unreal ’ deficit. I am 
quite sure it would have been possible for the Government to have produced 
a balanced Budget. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION ON THE BUDGET. 

First Stage — conid. 

6tli March 1923. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, last year I presumed upon your forbearance and the 
kindness of the House and wearied the House with some detailed criticism 
of the Military expenditure. I do not propose to repeat that course this 
year. I have no intention of occupying the attention of the House for more 
than a very few minutes, and it is due for two reasons. In the first place 
ill-health has prevented me from examining the Budget with any care. 
In the second place, the Inchcape Committee has done its work so well and 
so thoroughly that it would be a work of supererogation to go over the same 
ground. I desire to associate myself with the tribute of praise that has been 
so deservedly paid to Lord Inchcape and his colleagues for the splendid work_ 
they have done on the Retrenchment Committee, for the thoroughness and 
promptitude with which they have done their work. But whatever the in- 
trinsic merits of their recommendations might have been, they would have lost 
very greatly in value but for the concurrence of His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief. I congratulate Lord Inchcape and his colleagues and I congratulate 
the House on the fact that the Committee have been able to secure the whole- 
hearted co-operation of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in the work 
which they have done on the Retrenchment Committee and in the recom- 
mendations which they have made. Sir, last year I did not refer to one or 
two things to which I might have referred. One is the question of the Indiani- 
sation of the auxiliary services as a possible avenue of retrenchment. I did 
not dwell upon it for the reason that I thought that the fruits of that policy 
in the way of retrenchment would be rather gradual and slow. But I think 
it high time that that question should be examined. It is a matter of regret 
that the question of the admission of Indians to the auxiliary services — a 
question upon which' this House passed a Resolution when considering the 
report of the Esher Committee — should be still under the consideration of the 
Imperial Government. I remeniber reading in the papers an answer given by 
Air. Bur don to a question put' to him as to what had been done upon^he 
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Resolutions passed by this House in 1921 on the Esher Committee’s report. 
The net result of the answer, as I gathered it from the papers, was that upon 
those Resolutions which did not count, this Government hadbeen able to secure 
the orders of the Governhient at Home, but on anything that really did 
matter, it was said to be still under correspondence. I must express my very 
great regret at the delay which has taken place in this matter. W e all recognise 
the great difficulty there is in breaking the ice — I would say the huge ice barrier 
of War Office conservatism — but I do hopethat His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief will use every means in his power to press this question again and again 
upon the attention of the Imperial Governknent and not desist until he obtains 
favourable orders. It is one of those matters — upon which our Resolutions' 
were passed with the entire concurrence of His Excellency the Commander-’ 
in-Chief, and with the approval of the Government of India, and it is a matter 
of great disappointment to me — and I am sure to the whole Assembly — that 
upon a matter like this there should have occurred this unconscionable delay 
of over two years in coming to a decision. I hope it may be possible for His 
Excellency to signalise his term of office by announcing the decision to give 
effect to these Resolutions and by making an effort to carry them into effect. 
Some of these recommendations which the Inchcape Committee have made may 
possibly have caused His Excellency the Commander-in-Cliief sonie searchings 
of the heart, but I ventured on the last occasion to appeal to His Exccllency^ 
as a statesman and I am glad to find that His Excellency has not been slow to 
respond. He has co-operated in a inost whole-hearted fashion with the Re- 
trenchment Committee. But even a layman like me cannot reconcile himself 
to all the proposals for retrenchment which theinchcape Committee have 
made. Some of my colleagues on the non-official side will perhaps be surprised 
to hear this note of disapproval. The question to which I wish to refer is the 
proposal to effect a retrenchment in the matter of providing improved accom- 
modation for the Indian sepoy. There were proposals under consideration 
for reconstruction and improvement of the Lines of the Indian sepoys, I have- 
seen several of these barracks and Lines myself on the way to Khyber, at 
Peshawar, at Rawalpindi and other places, and I may say that some of us- 
take better care of our horses than the Government of India takes of the Indian 
soldier. They live in miserable quarters through which the burning rays of 
the sun or the burning winds or the cold of the winter pierces, in huts with 
thin walls and thinner roofs open to all the inclemencies of the weather. I 
know that one of my colleagues here suggested that it was a training in endu- 
rance for our troops. Logically it should be carried to the point of ha\’ing an 
army of emaciated saints, but I do not think that that is a sound policy. . If- 
you want to make good use of your soldiers as fighting men you must keep' 
- them in good condition ; and it is not the way to get the best value for your 
money or the best service you can for the country to expose your soldiers to- 
the inclemencies of the weather, hot or cold, or to make them suffer such priva- 
tions and hardships. The Inchcape Committee proposes that you should revert 
to the old arrangement of hutting grants, a system which I have no doubt must 
have been obviously unsatisfactory and must-have been given up -on that 
account. It is somewhat like the silledar system in the Indian Cavalry which-, 
has been abandoned. The system is bound to result in very unsatisfactory 
housing conditions. I was rather sorry therefore to read this recommendation. 
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but. I reconcile mj-soH to it on the ground of hard times, and I do hope that- 
^vhen oiu- finances improve this question of the. reconstruction and improve- 
ment of the sepoys’ lines will be one of the first to engage the attention of the- 
Government and to receive the sympathy and support of this Asse'mbly. 

Another matter in which I should like His Excellency to use all his infl.u-- 
encc and bring it to bear on Headquarters is that of an equitable, if not a. 
lenient, adjustment of the capitation charges which have risen to an amount 
nearly three times what thej- were before the War. We are well aware that 
prices have risen though during the last year or so there has been a tendency 
to a .slight fall. But the rise in the capitation grant even to £25, which I 
believe is the latest provisional rate adopted is something which goes very 
much to swell our non-effective charges, if I may perhaps call them so, and 
goes to swell our military expenditure. It is that which induced my Honour- 
able friend Sir Binshaw Wacha to move his proposition for the reconsideration, 
of the Army amalgamation scheme in the other House ; I do not beheve that 
the annulment of the amalgamation scheme will effect any greater economy 
in the recruitment of soldiers. BTiile I do not share that view I feel that this 
question of the capitation charges is one which has to be hammered at and 
hammered at t ill we get an equitable, if not a lenient, adjustment of the charges. 

I ho])e that in view of the value which England derives from the experience 
acquired by her soldiers in India under diverse conditions and the improve- 
inenti! in their fighting qualities, if not in view of our financial condition, the 
Imperial Government will find itself able to take a broader view of the 
question and effect a more satisfactory settlement, I mean satisfactory to us.. 

Sir, I now proceed to make a few observations upon the question of the 
policy of leaving an uncovered deficit. Speaking for myself, I do not like 
this policy of leaving an uncovered deficit, and I do hope that the House 
will not be inclined to follow the coinse which it adopted last year as a rough 
and ready exqmdient for bringing pressure to bear on Government for the 
purpose of enforcing economy and for the puqmse'of bringing about measures 
for retrenchment in our expenditure. But there are two ways of avoiding 
this policy of deficits. The first way is to avoid a deficit altogether or to 
minimise it. The other way is to cover the deficit. The Finance Flinister 
told us that the recommendations of the Inchcape Committee had not all 
been received, that the last instalment was to be received only after the pre- 
sentation of the budget, and that they had not had time to fully consider 
all the recommendations. I hope that the interval that has intervened since 
the presentation of the budget and will intervene before the date when the 
Finance Bill will come on for consideration will be utilized by the Honourable- 
Finance Minister for the purpose of exploring every possible avenue of retrench- 
ment, every possible direction in which it 'may be feasible to bring the Inchcape 
Committee’s proposals into effect in the course of 1923-24. This would be- 
the most satisfactory method of avoiding the jjolicy of uncovered deficits.. 
The next thing is that, if there is an unavoidable deficit, it has to be covered, 
somehow. It is unfortuntate that the Finance Minister should in his inex- 
perience of public opinion in this country, though I am sure he has been 
assisted by his colleagues in this matter, have thought of resorting to the- 
enhancement of the tax on salt. I hope that the Government will not persist 
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in pressing for tliis forin of taxation. Ib tlieory a tax upon the necessaries 
of life is ohjectionahle ; politically it is most umvise. I hope therefore the 
Govermnent ^Yill discover some other expedient. I renfember it was said 
by my friend the Hononrahle Mr. Innes on another occasion that the salt 
tax had always been looked upon as an ultimate reseiwe. But there are'many 
powers which you have in reserve which you can never think of using. Could 
anybody dream of imposing a salt tax in England, or of reviving the window, 
tax or reviving the hearth tax ? Of com'se the British Parlialirent is consti- 
tutionally omnipotent ; it can do anything ; there are mliny things which we 
can theoretically do but which are not practical politics. Well, fortunately or 
unfortunately, the salt tax will have to be looked upon as no longer available ' 
for enhancement in the financial scheme of this country. There are many 
things which it is theoretically possible to do, but which are not practicable'. 
To give an analogous case, though not in the sphere of taxation, it is possible 
■ for you to reduce the suffrage, but you can never think of raising it again. 
The question is not so much whether the salt tax will be such a burden upon 
. the consunier that he cannot bear it. It may be or may not be ; it is not 
necessary for. me to say whether this one anna per head per annum is going to 
be the last. straw upon the camel’s back or not ; but it is one of the accepted 
axioms of p.olitics in this country that the salt tax is an odious impost, and 
the result of a resort to this piece of taxation will be that the Government 
will lend a handle to the agitaton, and it is not always the wisest thing to ignore 
the agitator. We have sometimes to take account of his doings and their - 
probable reactions on the public. I hope therefore that the Governinenf will 
not persist in proposing this method of covering their deficit. Let them think 
of something else. It may be said, “ well, we have explored other ways, our 
re.sburces are limited, this is the only thing we can do ; can you propose any- 
thing constructive ?” I confess that in my present state of health it is beyond 
my effort to thinlc of something else. Perhaps it is a fault, but I amsorry' I 
■cannot suggest anything. But I daresay the Finance Minister with- all the 
experience he has acquired-in the Treasury, and his colleagues with their 
large administrative experience will be more fertile in suggesting expedients 
than it is possible for me to do. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-CIiie£ : In the altogether exceptional cir- 
cumstances under which this year’s budget has been presented it is hardly ne- 
cessary for me to give a detailed exposition of the military estimates for 1923 
24. The, basis on which these estimates have been framed is already kiiown' 
to Honourable Members of this House from the Report of Lord Inchcape’s 
Retrenchment Committee and from those portions of the Finance Member’s - 
•speech of the 1st of March which related to military expenditure. ■ I do' not 
propose therefore to- deal with various individual criticisms and queries which 
have been made by previous speakers in this discuss'on, except to say that the 
• suggestion of one Honourable Member that the Commander-in-Chief still has . 
several crores of rupees in his pocket ready to take the place of the salt’ tax is 
a surmise entirely without a shadow of foundation. Another Honourable 
Member referred to the possibility of- reducing the military .budget in the 
future to 50 crores, as wms envisaged in one of the paragraphs of the Inchcape 
•Committee’s Report. I should like, however, to' emphasize the fact, stated in 
that Report, that the Commander-in- Chief did not subscribe to this recom- 
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mendatiou — and I may add tliat it is unlikely tliat lie will do so. I am sorry 
tliat I was not here this morning in sufficient time to hear the commencement • 
of tlie speech of my Honourable friend sitting on the opposite bench (Honour- 
able Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer), but I did hear two suggestions made by him, 
one in reference to the improvement of the barracks for Indian soldiers, of 
which he has some knowledge, and in which I am in entire agreement with him, , 
the other in which he referred to the capitation grant, and again he has my 
entire .S 3 'mpathy, and I quite agree that the present temporary arrangement- 
under which the sum has been agreed \ii)on as between the Imperial and the 
Indian Government is not satisfactory, and I shall use my best endeavours- 
to bring about a final and equitable arrangement. Now I will confine myself 
in what I have to say to-da^' to the larger issues of this problem, and in the 
' few observations that I propose to make, I will endeavour to explain, for the 
information of this House, the considerations of general policy, military and 
otherwise, which have rendered ])Ossible the economies which are now contem- 
plated. Speaking broadly, the ^krmy estimates of 1923-24 represent "the con- 
solidated work of the past year. That time has been largely devoted to a 
searching investigation of the possible reductions in military expenditure. 
This House is aware that last summer the Government appointed a Committee ’ 
under the presidenc}' of my Honourable colleague i\Ir. Innes to-examine the 
question of reducing the cost of the staff at Army Headquarter^ This Com- 
mittee was followed by the Braithwaite Committee appointed in the autumn 
for the purpose of reconnuending economies in the Quarter Master General’s 
Ser\dccs, and also for the purpose of preparing material for the more’"com- 
prehensivc inqutrj* which Lord Inchcape’s Committee was about to under- 
take. The Braithwaite Committee included in its numbers Lieutenant-General 
Sir Walter Braithwaite, then the Coi\rmander-in-Chief of the Western Com-, 
mand, Honourable Members representative of both Houses, both this House 
and the Council of State, and Lieutenant-General Sir Walter Campbell, who 
has just been appointed Quarter Master General. The comj)Osition of the- 
Committee in itself is e^’ideuce of the thoroughness with which the Govern- 
ment were determined to attack the question of retrenchment in the great-, 
si)ending departments of the -Arm}', and I should like to take this opportunity 
of acknowledging the great value of the work that these important Com- , 
mittees performed with great skill and understanding and in a remarkably 
short space of time. 

Finally, of course, we have had the inquisitions of Lord Inchcape’s Com- 
mittee in which the proceedings and recommendations of the two previous 
Committees have been merged. Now, I must assume that Honqurable 
Members of this House have made themselves acquainted with those i)ortions of 
the Retrenchment Committee’s Report which deal with military, expenditure. 
Those who have done so will realise that the reductions proposed are real and 
substantial, that the whole field of military expenditure has been thoroughly 
explored and that a -considerable reduction in the number of fighting troops, 
both British andihdian, stands in-the forefront of the Committee’s recommend- 
ations." I think I have on a previous occasion impressed on this House. that: 
no considerable reduction in military expenditure in India could be effected 
' witho ut . cutting down the number of %hting troops. .Last year I told the- 
House 'that under the conditions then prevailing I could not agree to a reduc- 
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tion in the fighting strength of the Army ixncl I gave my reasons for liolding 
this view. On'the present occasion you will find it stated in the Pie])ort of 
the Betrcnchmcnt Committee that the reductions in military cxjjendituVc 
include reductions in troops, and tliat this lias hcen generally accc])tcd hy 
myself. It may he thought hy some that my prc.sent attit.udc is inconsistent 
with that which I felt hound to adopt last year. . I wish, therefore, to make 
it quite clear that, in giving my general concurrence to the lletrenchment 
proposals, I have hcen influenced primarily hy the financial considerations 
which must have an important hc,aring in determining the general jiolicy of 
the Government. The Finance Member lia.s described very grapliicnlly the 
perils and the dangers of our financial position, and I have been greatly im- 
. pressed hy the paramount need of balancing our Budget thi.s year. I further 
realise that conditions, both internal and external, have much im])rovcd during < 
th<^ past twelve months and that we are ju-stified in taking risks which we 
should have been UT'ong to incur a year ago. At the same time, I do not, 
and cannot, admit that the iVrmy is cither too strong or too cificient for the 
needs of India. The equipment of the Army has not yet reached the standard 
of completeness which this Assembly by a Besolution passed in connection 
with the Esher Committee’s Report itself jiostulatcd. Again, I do not admit 
for one moment that the military expenditure of the recent past has been 
unnecessarily high, and I should like to refer tlic Ilouse in tliis connection 
to the observations which the Retrenchment Committee themselves have made 
on that point. In paragraph 3 of Lord Inchcape’s Report the following 
remarks will be seen : 

“ Wo approoiato tlio gro.at difTioultios with which Iho military authorities in Imli-a havo 
had to contend during the trn,n3ition period from w.u to peace conditions, whoii largo armies 
had to ho domobilisod concurrently withro-organislionsunderlahon in the light of the lessons ol 
the war. Hostilities with Afghanistan and opsrations on tlic frontier intervened whilst demobi- 
lisation was in progress and tlic growing cost of the Array coupled with the deterioration of the 
general financial condition of the country have more than onco nocessilntod coinploto revision 
of the sohomos proposed for the future composition, orgnnis.ation and distribution of tho Army 
in India.I 


I recognise, ou the other hand, that India’s first necessity is to achieve a 
balanced Budget and that no substantial advance can be made in other de- 
partments of the State until the financial position has hcen stabilised. There 
are times when risks must be taken. The reductions which have been pro- 
posed and to which I have agreed do involve a certain degree of risk from an 
■exclusively military point of view, but they are risks which, in my opinion, 
the Government are justified in taking when confronted with the financial 
disaster which an unbalanced Budget would force upon this countr}'. I can 
confidently say with a full sense of my responsibility as Commander-in- Chief 
that the risk is one that, in the circumstances, I am. prepared to advise the 
Government of India to accept. The House will appreciate and is well aware 
of the marked improvement that has taken place in India during the last 
twelve months both in the external and in the internal situation, and I may 
remind the House of what I impressed upon them last year, namely, that, 
before I could conscientiously recommend a reduction in our military forces, 
"there must be a definite and a permanent cessation of violent civil disorder. 
A great change for the better has taken place and we are in a very difierent 
■position now compared with 1921-22, when the Moplah rebellion had only just 
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been quelled and tbe Government were faced with possibilities of serious dis- 
turbances elsewhere. It will not be necessary for me to detain the House 
by any technical comment on the details of the retrenchment to which I have 
given my general agreement. The facts and proposals which will chiefly 
interest Honourable' Members of this' Assembly are clearly stated in the 
Hetrenchment Committee’s Eeport, and a further discussion of them on this 
occasion would serve no useful purpose, more particularly as it is only the 
reductions in infantry which have received the approval of His Majesty’s 
Government. 

The proposed reductions in Cavalry and Artillery are still under consider- 
ation, and no deflnite conclusions have yet been arrived at. There is, how- 
ever, one point of special interest and importance which I would wish to em- 
phasise strongly. If the reductions contemplated are carried into effect they 
will leave practically unimpaired the fundamental organization of the Army 
in India. This organization has been introduced since the War in the Hght 
-of the lessons learnt dm’ing the War. In collaboration with the Eetrench- 
ment Committee I have aimed at a reduction of a kind which will give the 
maximum saving of expenditure and do the least possible harm to our mili- 
tary machinery of defence. Obviously the preservation of the fundamental 
structure of the Army in India is a matter of vital concern both to India as 
a whole and to the representatives of India in this House. If the structure 
remains, it is always possible to add to it and to reinforce it in case of 
■emergency. 

I should like to take this opportunity of assuring the House that the pre- 
sent organisation of the Army in India is highly efficient and is one of which 
India may be justly proud. I say thi^ deliberately ; and I would add that 
the system is the result of the devoted efforts of the most efficient body of 
Staff officers that the Indian Army has probably ever possessed at any period 
of its history — officers who have been trained during the War, whose capacity 
was proved in the War and who are imbued with the lessons of the War. The 
passage I have already quoted from the Eetrenchment Committee’s Eeport 
' indicates very clearly the difficulties which they have had to surmount, and 
the condition of the Army in India to-day redounds very greatly to their credit. 

. 1 have seen unmistakeable evidence of it myself recently in the inspections of 
■troops both on the parade ground and under training. The standard of 
efficiency has shown a very marked improvement since I came to India some 
two years ago, and if further evidence were required it is to be found in- the 
.results which British and Indian troops on field service have recently 
achieved in.Waziristan. 

In conclusion I would say one further word on Waziristan. Last year I 
.referred to the halo of doubt and uncertainty which obscured the situation in 
that part of the Frontier. I hazarded the opinion that the solution of that 
-difficult problem lay in the subjugation of the Mahsuds by force of arms and 
the construction of roads through their country. This policy has been and 
.is being carried into effect, and there are definite indications — ^I caimot say 
more at the moment — ^that as a result the object of our policy wiU be achieved 
-at no very distant date. If a final settlement can thus be effected, and I have 
-every hope that it may, we shall be able to withdraw our military forces dvxirf 
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tlie coming autumn, leave tlie control of tlie country in tHe liands of our- 
Frontier Political officers and tFus effect a very considerable saving in our;- 
next year’s Budget. But in the meantime we shall have built our roads and 
thus be in a position rapidly-to support the Scouts and Khassadars and assist, 
the friendly section of the tribes in case of trouble, hir. Bray has already 
explained to you very fully the details of the situation and the general policy 
of the Government. I need therefore say no more, except that in my view 
there is a reasonable hope of peace in this turbulent country and a consider- 
able reduction in our financial commitments. I hope the House will weigh 
carefully the considerations which I have tried very briefly to place before-, 
them and will appreciate the efforts which the Government- and their military 
advisers have made at the first propitious opportunity of reducing the burden 
of military expenditure. We have effected it without sacrificing the essential' 
requirements of Indian defence ; but a limited degree of risk is involved. 
The improvement in the internal and external conditions of the country is 
such that in my opinion the Government is justified in accepting that risk in. 
order to attain financial equilibrium. (Cheers.) 

Dr. H. S. Gout (Nagpur Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, about two 
years back, when first this Assembly assumed office, it was confronted with 
a deficit Budget, and the Members of the Assembly then pointed out what, 
has since become obvious that the Governments’ first duty was to balance 
its Budget. We then pointed out that the military expenditure of the country- 
had far exceeded its paying capacity. Last year, in the second year of our 
Budget, we once more returned to the charge. We pointed out that the- 
military expenditure was excessive and that the. appointment of a Retrench- 
ment Committee was essential for the purpose of restoring equilibrium in the- 
Government of India’s Budget, Later on, we followed up this suggestion by 
tabling a Resolution for the appointment of a Retrenchment Committee and 
in the teeth of opposition on the part of the Government we carried that Reso- 
lution. The result has been the appointment of a Retrenchment. Committee. 
5Iy Honourable friend the Finance Member, when he speaks of the storm and 
stress through which his colleagues have laboured during the last two years, . 
could not have forgotten that we rvere ploughing our lonely furrow in the first 
and in the second year of the Budget, pressing ujron the Government the 
necessity of balancing their Budget and of retrenching their national expendi- 
ture. Ours was the voice in the wilderness in the first year and the second 
year, and it was only after we pressed to the vote and carried by our majority 
the Resolution on the appointment of a Retrenchment Committee that Lord 
Inchcape’s Retrenchment Committee was appointed. My friend Mr. Seshagiri' 
Aiyar is perfectly right in saying that my Honourable friend must be suffering 
from lapse of memory if he has not adverted to what is written large upon the- 
pages of the Indian Hansard. But, Sir, when we look at the question from the • 
stand-point of the tax-payer, what do we find ? The military expenditure,, 
which stood in 1913-14 at 29*70 crores, had gone up in 1921-22 to 77*87 and in 
1922-23 to 72*29 and in the Budget for the next year, after the reductions 
proposed, it stands at 62 crores. Last year we pointed out that in the Brussels- 
Financial Conference it was resolved with the full concurrence of the Govern- 
ment of India and the representatives of the India Office that no nation could 
afford to pay more than 20 per cent, of its gross revenues on the upkeep of' 
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the Army, and even 20 per cent, vras excessive. Now, Sir, if we apply that 
test, what is the result ? The exj)enditure on the Indian Army works out 
at 44 per cent, of the gross revenue even if the recommendations of the Inchcape 
■Committee are fully carried out ; and it is more than double what the Brussels 
Conference regarded as perilous and leading to national bankruptcy. I have 
not forgotten. Sir the gross revenues of the Government of India and of the 
Provinces. If they stand in the neighbourhood of 200 crores, this expenditure 
would still be far in excess of what was admitted to be the, maximum at the 
Brussels 'Conference. Now, Sir, His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has 
drawn attention to the fact that the Army of India cannot he reduced without 
due/i^gard to efficiency. May I point out to His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief that immediately after the lilutiny the Army of India was re-organised 
*.and fixed at 65,000 British and 140,000 Indians and the Army to-day is 71,702 
rank, 902 reserves, a total of 72,622 that is, 7,622 more than what was pro- 
posed at the close of the Mutin)^ of British troops, and as regards Indians 
we have 170,968 rank, 16,529 reserves, a total of 186,497, that is, 46,497 more 
than what was settled as the maximum in the post-Mutiny re-organization. 
May I point out. Sir, in this connection that those were the days when we had 
to take account of what was then characterised as the Russian menace, v/e 
had to take account of the frontier tribes, and we had also to take account of 
a hostile Afghan nation. We have now a treaty with His Majesty the Amir of 
Afghanistan. Russia is in the military sense no longer able to disturb the 
peace of this country, and so far as the frontier is concerned, the frontier 
remains to-day what it was in the post-Mutiny period. What justification 
then, is there for the increase of the Army from those days to now ? Then, 
Sir, in those days the principle laid down for the proportion of "White and 
Indian troops was somewhere in the ratio of 1 to 2, and it was adhered to upon 
the assumption that the Indian troops might again break out into another 
mutiny, and therefore it was necessary to maintain a number of white troops 
as a counterblast. But, surely, Sir, after we have heard what His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief has said of the gallantry and loyalty of the Indian 
troops tried in the arena of war, what justification is there for maintaining 
that ratio between the- white and brown soldier ? His Exceilency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief could not be unaware of the fact that the white soldier is the 
costliest soldier in the world. The Inchcape Committee have pointed out that 
he costs more than Rs. 200 a month, and he is therefore at least 5-|- times as 
costlj’’ as the Indian soldier. This House therefore demands to know wjjy 
the British soldier should not be replaced by the Indian soldier, and Why 
-the white British officer should not by the gradual process of elimination be 
replaced by Indian officers. That I submit is the only means of effecting economy 
in the miUtary expenditure of this country. Frequent references have been 
made both by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and other speakers to 
passages in Lord Inchcape Committee’s report. May I, Sir, read one sentence 
from the very first page of that report. It says : 

“ So long as peace conditions obt-ain, the first essential thing is for India to balance her 
hndget, and this can only he secured by a very substantial reduction in the military estimates.” 

The question therefore arises — ^Has there been a very substantial reduction 
in the military estimates ? If Honourable Members will turn to the statistics 
T have given, they will find that far from there being any substantial reduction 
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in the military estimates, the expenditure is far in excess of what it was a 
few years hack. I have informed the House that in 1913-14 the percentage 
of expenditure to the total revenue stood at 23-6. In 1917-18 during the War 
year our expenditure was 4S‘14 crores.' and Lord Meston in his Award fixed 
42 crores as the normal military expenditure. But a few years later that 
expenditure had risen from 42 crores, to the neighbourhood of 72 crores. What 
justification I ask is there for this appalling rise in the military expenditure ? 
Lord Inchcape himself, or rather the Lord Inchcape Committee write with 
reference to military expenditure in the following terms : 

“ Since 1913-14 the fighting efficiency of the Army has been enormously incrensed by 
tho introduction of modem rifles, machine guns, etc., and that a largo portion of the “Army 
is maintained for internal safety.” 

I listened. Sir, to a lecture delivered by His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief and there he pointed out that roughly speaking one-third of the- 
Indian Array was maintained for the internal security, that another third was 
what are called covering troops and the remaining one-third rvas for frontier 
and other defences. Now, Sir, I beg to ask, why should not this internal 
security force one-third of the Army maintained for the maintenance of in- 
ternal security be replaced by the police. I ask why should the military 
be maintained for the purpose of securing internal peace which is primarily 
the object of the police ? Honourable Members will bear me out when I say 
the mere maintenance of this Arm)'- is an incentive to the civil authorities 
to draw upon the military in time and out of time when it is not necessary 
for tho peace and security of the country that they should be drarvui upon. 
It is the duty of the civilians to maintain peace and order in the country 
and if they require any extraneous assistance they can have the armed and 
unarmed police, but it is not the primary function of any army, much less a 
national army to maintain internal peace and order. That I submit is not 
the function of any army in the world and it should not certainly bo the primarj'' 
function of the army in India. If this fact is borne in mind, we shall have a 
v'cry substantial reduction in the military exj)enditure of this country. I have 
already pointed out that if the British troops are replaced by Indian troops, 
and if the Army is reduced by one-third and replaced by police, armed and 
unarmed, the cost would then approximate to what this country is able to 
bear. But when I read in tho Honourable the Finance Member’s speech a 
reference to the fact that the Army in India must not be altered so a.s to essen- 
tially impair its structure and organization, I felt some doubt whether the 
})olicy of the Government of India is not to perpetuate the policy adumbrated 
at the close of the Mutiny and since persisted in in spite of the protests of the 
people's representatives in this country. Turning, Sir, from the military to 
tho civil side what do we find ? We find that in almost all the departments 
the administration consumes the bulk of the nation’s revenue. Let me give 
Honourable Blembers some startling figures. I shall only trouble the House 
with the figures for the last four years. In Posts and Telegraphs in 1920-21 
the income was 9'Gl, expenditure 7'o7, j)rofit 2'04, percentage of expenditure 
78 ; in 1921-22 income 9-35, expenditure 8‘98, profit diminished to '57. Ex- 
penditure rose to 94 per cent. In 1922-23, income 10'23, expenditure 9'D3 
profit dwindled to '70, expenditure stood at 93 per cent. In 1923-24, the 
Budget uuder discussion, income 10'71, expenditure 8'68, profit 2’03, percent- 
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age of expenditure 80. Now, in this connection what do the Inchcape Com- 
mittee recommend 1 The_y recommend a reduction of 1’37 out of 9'53 crores, 
net reduction 50 lakhs. Now take another department. — Customs. In 1921-22 
income in crores 34'40, expenditure 65’87 lakhs, “percentage 19‘1. In 1922-23 
income 42’30 crores, expenditure 72-74 lakhs, percentage 18. In 1923-24 
income 45‘09 crores, expenditure 77*19 lakhs, percentage 18. Now take again 
the Income tax department and the figures here are still more startling. In 

1921- 22 income 18*74 crores, expenditure in lakhs 20*50, percentage 1*0. In 

1922- 23 income 18*69 crores, expenditure 47*01, percentage 2*5 and now look 
at the next year’s figures. In 1923-24 income 19*04, expenditure 63*79, ratio 
3*3. And now take the railways the last of all. 

I shall finish ver}’- soon. I shall give the Honourable Members the 
figures for railways. I shall only give for 1913-14 and the last year’s 
figures, though I worked them out for the la^st 15 years. In 1913-14, gross 
receipts 56*31 crores, expenses 29*35, percentage 52. In 1921-22, gross 
receipts 81*69, expenses 65*66, percentage 80. In 1922-23 revised receipts 
92*7, expenditure 66*33, percentage 72 and next year income 95*57, expendi- 
ture 6*51, percentage 69*6. I submit, Sir, that this is an excessive expenditure 
upon the raising of revenue and upon the management of the commercial 
departments of the Government of India. Lastly there are the recommend- 
ations of the Inchcape Committee. Following the same train of reasoning. 
Honourable Members will find that while the Eetrenchment Committee have 
left the general administration, audit. Ecclesiastical and Political Departments 
almost untouched, they have attacked these scientific departments, such as 
education, medical, public health, industries and the rest. Now the General 
Administration expenditure in 1921-22 was 128*48. 

I will just point out that while in the general non-paying administrative 
departments the Inchcape Committee have made no substantial reductions, 
they have practically applied their axe to all the nation-building departments 
and cut out education, medical, public health, industries and the rest. I ask 
the House whether this is the right method of effecting retrenchment. I have 
no doubt that the House will unanimously support the proposal made by my 
Honourable friend Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar, namely, that the cuts should have 
begun first with the non-paying departments and not with the nation-building 
departments such as education, medical and public health and I hope that 
the Honourable the Finance Member will bear that fact in mind. Finally Sir, 
while we have no doubt to congratulate the Honourable the Finance Member 
upon the lucid presentment of the Budget we cannot disguise the fact that we 
shall not be in a position to impose any addition to the existing salt tax. To 
use the expression I used in another connection the salt tax is res judicata. 
It was sought to be imposed last year and we vetoed it. 

Sir Montagu Webb (Bombay European) : Sir, the Honourable Member 
in presenting his Budget claimed the pri'v^ege of a new Member. May I 
join with other Members of this House in saying that we heartily welcome him 
in our midst bringing as he does to the study of the problems on which we are 
engaged, not only a fresh mind to bear upon the Indian situation but 
one fortified and strengthened by personal familiarity with the far greater 
and more puzzling complications of money and finance on the Continent of 
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Europe. I must at the outset express my whole-hearted admiration for the 
courage that he has shown in venturing to come to India at this particular 
juncture to help us in putting our monetary problems right. Undaunted 
by a long succession of most appalling deficits and also by a rupee, — a fickle, 
elusive rupee, capable of doing anything from a shilling to two shillings, he 
nevertheless has addressed himself to the work of gathering in the harvest 
of the past, — a harvest, as he truly and fairly said, sown by his predecessors, 
predecessors not oply in India but also, I would add, at the India Office, The 
results have been very much what we had anticipated, — accounts wherein the 
revenue expectations have disappointed us, leaving us in a worse position 
than we were in a year ago, and a Budget containing the same old noxious 
features with which we have become so familiar in the past, yet another deficit, 
and yet another proposal for additional taxation? I should be concealing the 
truth, Sir, if I did not say at once that the Budget gave us rather a chUl directly 
we heard it. But, on going through it. Sir, we find that after all it is not such 
a bad Budget. In fact, I am inclined to think that possibly many people 
may thinlr it a very good Budget. If perhaps it is not as good as all of us 
may desire, at any rate it has many good features and I hope this House will 
pass it, if not exactly in its present form, then perhaps modified in some small 
degree. 

I take it. Sir, that nobody in this House would think of holding the Honour-r 
able Member personally responsible for the state of affairs in which we now 
find our finances. (An Honourable Member : “ Not at all.”) He very rightly 
and fairly protested that the two months in which he has been in this country 
were hardly sufficient in which to enable him to prepare a Budget. Well, 
Sir, if two months are not sufficient, what are we to say of the two or three 
days only in which Honourable Members Have had to study the five thick 
volumes of statistics and material supplied with the Budget, including the large 
300 paged volume of the Inchcape Report 1 I should like. Sir, at this moment 
to say that I have endeavoured to read through and study the whole of that 
Report and the first impression left on my mind is that this is the most valuable 
document that Government have published for many years j)ast. Apart 
from the many penetrating and illuminating suggestions and comments on 
the work of the various Departments of Government made by the Committee, 
the fact that they have recommended a retrenchment of nineteen and a quarter 
crores in our expenditure is a great thing. If that retrenchment can be carried 
out without seriously affecting the efficiency of the administration, then 
indeed, Sir, will the Inchcape axe have fallen with effect. I think, Sir, that 
everybody in this House and the whole of the public of India should express 
their gratitude and indebtedness to Lord Inchcape and his Committee, all 
of them leading business men, who have devoted their time and talents to the 
solution of this problem and laboured so strenuously to bring about the desired 
result. And I thiuk we ought not to forget, Sir, to congratulate Dr. Gour 
of this House, who is responsible for putting forward the motion on which this 
Tletrenchment Committee was appointed. 

Low, Sir, the Honourable the Einance Member said in his Budget speech 
that it was no use crying over spilt milk and that we should not expect him 
to go back and delve very deeply into the past. That, Sir, is quite true ; 
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but I •will venture to recall one or two matters in the past in order that we may 
have a better understanding of the position •with which we are now dealing. 
First of all, I would remind the Honourable Mefliber that for over two and a 
half years after the outbreak of war, no War Loan was raised in India by the 
Government of India. Now, what was the efiect of that omission During 
that period the Government of India were pajdng out money the whole time 
on behalf of the British tax-pa5’-er -without collecting any mqney in the form of 
loans to pay for the war. I do not know if it is everywhere realised in this 
House that the British tax-payer during the war paid this country very nearly 
two hundred and fifty millions sterling for services and goods supplied for war 
purposes. Now, the effects of paying out all that money in India -without at 
the same time collecting the money in the form of War Loan were two. 
First of all, we very nearly at one time ran out of currency altogether. There 
was one never-to-be-forgotten Satm’day in' Bombay when the Currency Of&ce 
very nearly suspended specie payments. That situation was followed by the 
issue of a large quantity of paper money, and an enormous coinage of silver 
to restore the currency. The ultimate result was that prices in this country were 
forced up to higher levels than they might other-wise have reached had this 
particular financial policy not been carried out. 

Now this condition of high prices is most important. For it is high prices 

which are the cause of half our difficulties, prob- 
^ ably of 75 per cent, of the difficulties -with which 

we are faced at the present day. I was very glad to notice that the Honourable 
Member made a reference, in fact more than one reference, to the level of prices 
in this country, because the purchasing power of the rupee in India is of far 
greater importance to the great mass of the people of this country than the 
purchasing power of the rupee out of India ; that is to say, in relation to the 
pormd sterling. I consider that it is much more important that the rupee 
should not lose its purchasing power in India, — that prices should not so rise, 
that the necessaries of life are out of the reach of the great mass of the poor 
people, — in short, that it is much more important that the rupee should be 
stabilized in India than that it should be stabilized in relation to currencies 
out of India : although as a matter of fact, most attention is usually concentrat- 
ed upon our foreign exchanges. And in this connection, I may say. Sir, that 
I am fully in accord -with the Finance Member -with regard to our foreign ex- 
changes. Firstlj^, I agree ^vith him that there is no sanctity in any particular 
rate, — 2s, Is. id., Is. Zd., Is. 2d. — and, further, that I am in accord -with him 
that the time has not yet come to attempt final stability in our foreign exchanges. 
I think, that if Honourable Members will study the present condition of Europe, 
— if they -will study the dependence of our foreign exchanges upon our exports 
to Europe and then finally if they will take into consideration our external,, 
sterling debt, they will see very clearly that the moment has not come for 
attempting to stabilize our foreign exchanges. It is quite possible that we 
should fail ! In this connection I notice that the Honourable Finance Member 
says that if we were to stabilize exchange at Is. id., internal prices would have 
to go up. I cannot help thinking that that is a slip of the pen {The 
Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : “No.”), that the Honourable Member 
intended to say that prices in India would have to go doum. The reason is 
this, that prices are already up ; prices in India have been 10p--""'r;^.'^t. and 
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more above pre-war levels, and what is taking place now is that prices ii 
India are gradually but steadily going down. If we could fix the rupee a 
Is. id., then prices in India'- would have to go down to pre-war levels. Th 
fact that prices are at present over 50 per cent, up, and that the probabilit 
is that they will not return to pre-war levels for a long time, if ever, is 
good argument for fixing the rupee, or trying to fix tlie rupee, at Is. Zd. rathe 
t^han Is. id. 

r 

In this connection I should like to say, as there is a good deal of discussio’ 
in the West of India about the foreign exchanges, that the uncertainty, I wi 
not say the danger, which is before us at the present moment is not that Govern 
ment may not be able to raise the rupee to two shillings ; it is not whethe 
Is. id. is the most suitable point at which to attempt to stabilize the rupee 
it is whether Govermnent can prevent the rupee from slipping back to sub 
stantially below Is. id., possibly to one shilling. That is the problem ; that i 
the uncertainty ; that is — some people would say — the danger which is befor 
us. 

Now, Sir, I am very glad to see a reference made bj’- the Honourabl 
Member to the desirability of stimulating the investment habit in this country 
That is certainly one of the means by which this country can progress in al 
directions. I can only hope that, holding the views he does, he will suppor 
the Kesolution which I have attempted to bring forward more than once ij 
favour of Bonus Bonds. Surely, Sir, it is business-like, to take advantag 
of the universal desire to win a prize by issuing Bonds in a form whereb; 
some small portion of the intere.st can be distributed in the form of bonuse 
thus stimulating the investment habit. {A Voice : “ That is gambling.” 

Now, Sir, I come to the Budget for next year. I should like to make 
first of all, a few comments on the form in which the Budget has been presented 
I will commence by saying that I think that it is uTong, — radically. •unsoim( 
that the accounts of our business undertakings, — the accounts of our commer 
cial Departments, should be mixed up with the accounts of the general ad 
ministration. I think, Sir, that they should be entirely separated. No- 
only are the positions and financial results of our State commercial under 
takings greatly obscured by the present way of sho-wing the accormts, bui 
the true cost of administration of this country is magnified out of all propor 
tion to reality. The Honourable Member has on this occasion unwittinglj 
added to the distortion by mentioning figures of ffross expenditure instead o! 
neii expenditure. I confess that when I heard him say that our expenditurt 
next year was estimated at 20i cores, I received a terrible shock. The ex* 
penditure as we have been accustomed to speak of it, is only 130 crores ; and 
if you take out of the Budget the expenditure on the Commercial Department; 
— Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, Forests, etc. — then the actual expense oi 
administering this country is o^y a trifle over one himdred crores, that is tc 
say, about £66 million sterling, per annum,' — a decidedly small sum for a coun- 
try of the size, wealth and population of India. 

Now, Sir, what are these Commercial Departments. I mentioned jusi 
now that they are the Railways, the Post and Telegraphs, and the Forests, 
May I read to you what Lord Inch cape’s committee say in their Report about 
the Forest Department : — “ The Government of India are in po.ssession oJ 
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a very valuable forest property. AVe have found it impossible to obtain any 
satisfactory information eitlier in regard to the working or the financial results 
of forest operations. AA*e consider it is essential that forests should be managed 
on commercial lines/’ and. lastly, “ The accoimts of the Department should 
also be placed on a commercial basis.” Now, Sir, exactly the same remark 
nj)plies to the accounts of our Posts and Telegraphs and. to the accoimts of- 
our Eailways. I should lilce to explain, Sir, if I may, what a business man 
means by putting the accounts on a commercial basis. • In the business world, 
where we are familiar with profit and loss accoimts and balance sheets, what 
we want to see is the income from our commercial Departments placed on one 
side of a Profit and Loss accoimt, and the expenses of earning that income on 
*the other side, the balance being carried to a Balance Sheet wherein on the 
liability side we show our debts, — our capital outlay expended in acquiring 
or building our railwa3*s, in developing our forests, in erecting our public 
buildings, and on the other side of the Balance Sheet, a list of our assets with 
the present day values of our railwaj’s, with their plant, lines, permanent- way 5 
rolling stock, lands, buildings and so forth, our telephones, oiu telegraphs, our 
wireless installations and all public buildings connected therewith, our stocks 
of saleable timber, etc. I venture to say that if those accounts were separated 
from the general Budget, and the busine.sses run properly we should find not 
only a handsome surplus in the profit and loss account, but we should find 
a still more handsome surplus of assets over liabilities that woidd add enor- 
mously to the credit of this country, not only in India but out of India, thus 
facilitating the raising of further capital. I commend this suggestion to the 
consideration of the Honourable Finance Member. Now, Sir 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member has exceeded his time. 

Sir Montagu Webb : I am sorry ; there are two or three very important 
matters to which I shoidd like to draw attention at length but I wiU now 
compress them into two minutes. First of all, with regard to the railways. 
Lord Inchcape’s Committee have advocated a severe cut under the heading 
of Eailways. I think this cut will be regarded with very great apprehen- 
sion in manj’’ business quarters, especially in the case of the North Western 
Eailway, which I am surprised to see has been classed as an "unrernunerative ” 
railway. I should like to point out that the North Western Eailway includes 
in its system over 1,500 miles of strategic lines. I shmdd also like to point 
out that it is equipped for military mobihsation on the North-West Frontier ; 
and further I should like to mention that for the last three years the export 
of wheat from India has been prohibited for reasons not concerned with the 
North-Western Eailway, but for political and economic reasons which con- 
cern all-India. If all those matters be taken into consideration, Sir, I think 
it will be seen at once that statistics based on the traffic of the last three years 
and not considering the 1,500 miles of strategic railways are not a reliable or 
accurate basis on which to decide whether that railway is remrmerative or 
un-remunerative. 

The other matter to which I would like to refer briefly is Military Expen- 
diture. I said just now that if we took out the commercial accounts from the 
general Budget, our expenditure was only about 100 crores. Of that 100 
crores, 02 crores are to be devoted next year to military expenditure. Now 
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at first glance tliat looks like 62 per cent. But I ■would remind the House 
that in calculating the proportion of military expenditure to the whole, the 
expenditure of all Provincid Governments must he taken into consideration. 
If that expenditure be taken into consideration, then, Sir, our Military Ser-dees 
cost only about — I worked it out at about 33 per cent. Now thirty-three 
per cent, is certainly higher than we would like to see it, but we. must all re- 
member that conditions in this country are very different from what they are 
in the United Hingdom. Not only have we great numbers of illiterate, ill- 
informed people to deal with, but also great differences in race, creed and caste 
that are all liable to develop difficulties, so that great proportions of the popu- 
lation are liable to combustion. Then too, we have the North-West Frontier. 
I think these outstanding and imquestionnble facts have all to be taken into 
consideration. 

If you will allow me to say so with regard to the deficit on the Budget 
Sir, I should urge that Government abandon at least a portion of the pro- 
posed Salt tax. I would suggest in place of it. Sir, to be brief, the possibility 
of a small export tax on petrol. I do not think it would bring in very much, 
but I am not yet satisfied that it could not be levied to advantage. I would 
further suggest a four annas duty on silver. I know some of my friends in 
Bombay do not like the idea of a return to that 4 annas import duty but I 
would assure them that if they feel that the four annas duty is likely to depress 
the sterling value of silver, I would urge that the one rupee note be abolished 
and that one rupee silver coins be substituted. This "svill mean an increased 
demand for silver. The one rupee paper note is quite unsuitable for a tropical 
country in peace time ; I am glad to see in the Inchcape Report that the Con- 
troller of Currency says that it is more expensive to maintain one rupee notes 
in circulation than one rupee silver coins. Those are a few suggestions ; the 
other is that the proposed salt tax be at least halved. (“ No, no.”) If 
the silver duty be imposed and a small tax levied on petrol, and savings be 
made elsewhere, we shall be able to balance the Budget ; and I submit to 
this House that we must balance this Budget. 

Mr. Jamnadas Dv/arkadas (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, I am afraid the task of dealing with the Budget of this year has been 
rendered more or less easy by the report of the Inchcape Committee. We 
do not find, for instance, Member after Member getting up as the}' got up 
last year and the year before last asking for cuts in this department and 
retrenchment in that department and so on. We find that discussion is 
focussed on whether it is possible to have a further cut to do away with the 
deficit and on the point whether the salt tax should be accepted by this House 
or not. We have also the usual criticism on military expenditure rendered 
less forcible, I think, because of the proposals made by the Retrenchment 
Committee. And so, one finds that the Retrenchment Committee has certain- 
'ly carried out an admirable piece of work in submitting this report, and I 
join with those that have congratulated not only the Inchcape Committee, 
but this House also for bringing about the state of affairs by which it was 
possible for the Inchcape Committee to present its report ; and. Sir, this 
“ enthusiastic and inexperienced Legislature,” as the Under-Secretary was 
pleased to characterise it the other day, may well congratulate itself that it 
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lias helped in the presentation of a document which ought to be an eye-opener- 
not to the Legislature but to the “ experienced administrators ” of the country : 
and I may here digress for a moment and say toimy Lord Wmterton what he 
said to Colonel Wedgewood when Colonel Wedgewood irrelevantly, I am afraid, 
attacked Mr. Thompson. I may say to Lord Winterton in his ovm language 
that if he had used these words not away in the Parliament of England, but 
• in this House, in the jiresence of the Members of this House, then, to use his 
own words, “ he would have got something from some of tile Members of this 
House which he would have for a long time remembered.” 

. Passing on, now. Sir, to the proposals made by the Honourable the Finance 
Member, I join with the other Members of the House in offering him my con- 
* gratulations. I do not for a moment admit that it is a Budget that in any 
waj^ ought to make us cheerful, but I do think that he has handled the subject 
in a most admirable manner, if I may say. so. Apart from that, my reason 
for congratulating him further is that he has made certain admissions in the 
Budget which endorse the opinion — public opinion —expressed in this country 
for the last few j^ears in their condemnation of the policy that was adopted 
by Government. For instance, I find my Honourable friend saying on page 
59 of his speech : 

“ And the State ^vhioli is driven to cheat its creditors does not always realise what it is 
doing although its unsound methods are adopted at the expense not only of the wealth and 
happiness of its own citizens, but also at considerable risk to social order within its borders. 
Much of the present unrest in the world is due to the way in which States in all parts of 
the world have cheated their creditors by unsound currency manipulation and the creation of 
paper money with no real assets behind it.” 

My Honourable friend Sir Montagu Webb was pleased to say that during 
the war Great Britain gave to this country in exchange of services and exports 
made from this country to the other country 250 million sterling. I want 
to ask my Honourable friend how much that amounted to in rupees. Was 
it in any way the same that we expected to get at the time when on the credit 
of England we exported articles from here or was it rendered much less by 
the currenc}^ manipulation adopted at the instance of Government ? I am 
glad to find that in the very &st Budget that my Honourable friend the- 
Finance Member has presented he has. although not openly at least in the 
language that he has adopted made an admission of the danger of adopting- 
a policy of currencj’- manipulation in this country. Then my Honourable friend 
has also practically admitted the need of stabilising the exchange. I hope 
the House will not accept the fallacious argument of my Honourable friend 
Sir Montagu Webb that the time has not come when exchange should be .stabi- 
lised. The time has come, and the country has been demanding it for the 
last few years tliat exchange should be stabilised, and unless the exchange is 
now stabilised, no confidence can be placed in the currency policy of the Govern- 
ment by the people, the result of that being that the trade of the country- 
and the industrial development consequently will always be in a state of de- 
pression. I feel therefore, that the time has come for stabilising the exchange, 
and if one reads the arguments presented on each side of the case by the Honour- 
able the Finance Member, one would find no difficulty in believing that at 
heart my Honourable friend himself would like to stabilise the exchange. 
He himself was connected with that Committee in Geneva which recommended 
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stiongly the stabilising of exchange as tlie first step to be taken. If he Iield 
that view about European countries in spite of the present uncertain state 
of their currency. I think the case for India is much more hopeful. 

And the only argument that the Honourable Finance Member has been 
able to' present against the stabilizing of e.xchange is that it might be 
of advantage to you not to stabilize the exchange because a higher exchange 
may mean a reduction of your debt, and in the payment of your Home charge.s. 
How that argument, I am sure, my Honourable friend could not have meant 
seriously because what, after all, is the gain that you would make by a reduc- 
tion in the pajnnent of your debts, and in your Home charges, as compared 
to the great loss that this country, the communit)* at large, would incur by 
getting smaller prices and a much smaller sum of money for its exports on 
which the country depends ’ You cannot consider this question from the point 
of view of gains to the Government. Tlie question has to be considered from 
the point of -riew of gain or loss to the commimity, and if there is no doubt 
whatsoever that it would mean a tremendous loss to the community then the 
need of stabilizing the exchange under any circumstances become.s absolutely 
ob%dous. My friend also has pointed out the need of balancing the budget 
and on that I am entirely at one with him. Although the deficit is only AJ- 
crores it is necessary that we should not leave it uncovered and here again 
is an admission from the Honourable Finance IMember for which he deserves 
congratulation. Hie predecessors did not realise until the deficit went to the 
•extent of 100 crores of rupees, that it was wrong in the interests of this country 
to allow this deficit to accumulate. The deficit was not due to the fact always 
that this House was not prepared to vote the necessarj* taxation. Last year 
may be taken as an exception, but the deficit was in most cases due to the 
failure of the Department to bring about correct approximate estimates. 
In all cases we find that the revenue fell short of the approximate estimate 
that the Department had made, and I am glad that, after five years, when the 
deficit had reached a figure of 100 crores, - it will now be only crores. My 
Honourable friend, who is an able financier, realises the importance of leaving 
the deficit not uncovered, and I think there Ls great force in that argument. 
Our credit is bound to snfier if we leave this deficit uncovered and I emphasize 
the need of covering this deficit at any cost. But while I agree to that pro- 
position, I may at once tell my Honourable friend that this House will never 
agree to covering this deficit by raising tbe tax on salt. That proposition 
I must assert with all the emphasis that it is in my power to command. Last 
year I characterised the proposal for the enhancement of the salt tax as a 
messenger of revolution in every Aullage home. I ask the Government not 
to repeat the mistakes that they have in other instances made in the past 
in the teeth of the opposition of the people. I ask this House to reject this 
proposal and to urge upon the Government, if possible, to make further cuts 
in order that the deficit may be avoided, and if that is not possible, to suggest, 
with the help of Government, alternative porposals for covering the deficit. 
And in this connection I may also state that I am not yet convinced by tbe 
argument advanced by my Honourable friend Mr. Aiyer that the anniiities 
should not he taken to the Capital Account. In a year like this, we would be 
perfectly justified iu doing wbat many other countries have done. If we 
could take the interest on the Gold Standard Heserve and the Paper Currency 
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Reserve to the Revenue Account, what can prevent ns from following the 
practice which other countries have adopted for the past many years. And 
talking about the Gold Standard Reserve brings me to the importance of 
urging upon iny Honourable friend the Finance Member the urgency of locat- 
ing the Gold Standard Reserve here in this country. To-day Honourable 
Members will find that the interest that the Government is able to get on the 
Gold Standard Reserve is 2 per cent, from its investments in England, while 
the Bank rate here goes to 8 per cent., and industrial concerns and agricul- 

•Aurists and traders find it difficult to obtain mone_y, and consequently there 
is bad trade, and the revenues fall short of the estimate, our own money is 
being invested in England at 2 per cent. MTiat then can be a better policy 

• than locating the Gold Standard Reserve here and investing it at 5 or 6 per 
cent., with this advantage to the communit}’-, that the Bank rate will not go 
up, and money will be available to traders and industrial concerns at a much 
•cheaper rate of interest. And I may also point out that the majority of the 

• Babington Smith Committee had, in their recommendation, suggested an 

alteration of the Paper Currency Act with a view to enable the Government 
to make 5 crores available to the Imperial Bank at 8 per cent, for advancing 
to agriculturists when the seasonal demands for moving crops came up. Now 
I may make a suggestion to my Honourable friend the Finance IMinister, that 
this Paper Currency Act should be further modified and that the amount 
available to the Imperial Bank should be not merely 5 crores, but 10 to 15 
crores, to give substantial relief to agriculturists and also that it should not 
be lent out at 8 per cent, to the Imperial Bank so as to lend it out at 10 per 
cent, against Jiundics^ but it should be lent out at 6 or 6 per cent, so that the 
agriculturists may not have to pay more than 7 or 8 per cent. Then, Sir, 
I support also the proposal made by my Honourable friend Mr. Sahani that 
the time has come when you should adopt in this country a Gold Standard 
and a gold currency. Sir, I appeal to the House not to accept the suggestion 
to enhance the salt tax ; but I may also suggest an alternative if I may. My 
Honourable friend the Finance Member told us that there was no alternative 
proposal made by any Member of the House. Su’, we have not got an able 
•staff at our disposal to work out all the figures 

Dr. H. S. Gour: Have we got any staff at all 1 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas : But if I may venture to make a sugges- 
tion, it seems to me that the proposal to raise an export duty on jute would 
not be out of place. The Fiscal Connnission itself, while it has condemned 
export duties in general, has pointed out that jute, being a monopoly in this 
country, can stand an export duty, and in times of stringency we would be 
justified in resorting to a further export duty on jute. The argument that 
if we raise the duty further a substitute may be found does not hold water, 
because the finding of a substitute does not depend on the existence of an 
export duty, but is a matter of scientific research. Then, Sir, my Honour- 
able friend Mr. Ginwala has made a general suggestion with regard to taxa- 
tion. In this connection I may also point out that some of us expected that 
the recommendations made by the Fiscal Commission and accepted by the 
Government here in this House might find a place in this year’s budget. Per- 
haps the Honourable Finance iilember was not to blame ; it was too early 
for him to give effect to these proposals this year at any rate. But I think 
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that when the Tarifi Board has been appointed — and 1 hope it will be appointed 
at a very early date — and when the Tariff Board has completed its investiga- 
tions in some cases, we shall have a much l^otter system o£ tariff than the 
present haphazard arbitrary system which is adopted l)y the Government 
of India. I also agree with my Honourable friend Mr. Ginwala that tlie time 
has come to make an examination into the whole question of taxation, for 
it seems to me that the burden of taxation falls unequally in this country 
and there are institutions which, although they deserv^e to be taxed, arc being 
left alone because Government regard certain facts as permanently settled. 
{Dr. Naml Lai : “ As, for instance 1”) TJie time has come when those insti- 
tutions should be made to bear their burden of the administration of India. 

With these words, Sir, I resume my seat. 

Sir Gordon Fraser (Illadras : European) : Sir, I listened with great 
interest to the very interesting speech of the Honourable the Finance iVIinister 
and I would like to congratulate him on placing the position before us in so 
practical and businesslike a manner. We liave to accept the fact that we 
are faced with this deficit of crores. The Hojiourablc the Finance Minister 
proposes to square this by raising the Salt Tax by Re. 1-4. May I .suggest 
with all due deference that the new taxation be spread more equally over the 
present existing taxation ? I am afraid that one’s efforts to assist the Honour- 
able the Finance hlinister in making Budgets arc very much of an amateurish 
nature. I personally feel very great diffidence standing up here and making 
suggestions to him. But I cannot help thinking that it would be more equit- 
able to distribute the amount, especially as in doing so I am quite sure it would 
not be inflicting any hardship on any particular individuals or communities. 
Also I think we all hope that the times ahead will be more prosperous and 
that the buUc of any taxation that may be imposed now will be only temporary. 
I admit at once that I cannot find any sound or practical reasons for opposing 
the imposition of this Re. 1-4 per maund enhanced duty on salt. But we must 
not forget that the Avhole sentiment of the coimtry is very strongly against it, 
and we must admit that in India sentiment looms very large and very often 
it overshadows hard and material facts. 

I think personally the feeling against the enhancement of the Salt Tax 
might perhaps not have been so strong amongst Honourable illembers if it 
had not been the only means by which the Honourable the Finance Minister 
proposed to balance his Budget. As I said before, it would be more equitable 
to distribute the tax more equally, and it would then give all Honourable Mem- 
bers of this House the satisfaction of contributing their share towards the 
deficit put before us by the Honourable the Finance I\Iinister. 

I suggest therefore as a first step that the enhancement of the Salt Tax 
might be reduced to 8 annas instead of Re. 1-4. This would bring the tax 
to Re. 1-12 instead of Rs. 2-8 — an enhancement of very little more than one 
anna per maund per head per annum, a very small sum indeed. Then 
I would retain the export duty on raw hides and skins. I have no figures 
available to ascertain what amount this would give us, but I put it down at 
20 lakhs. I speak subject to correction on this point as there are no figures 
before me at all. Then I would suggest as a temporary necessity to terminate 
on the 31st March 1924, just for a period of one year and to terminate auto 
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matically at the end of the financial year, that the Honourable the Finance 
Minister should impose a temporary surcharge of 6 pies in the rupee of tax 
collected under the headings of Customs and ![ncome-tax. This, with the 
modified Salt Tax, woidd give us an amount that would enable the Honour- 
able the Finance [Minister practically to meet his deficit. 

Under Customs the receipts expected are 45 crores. Six pies in the rupee 
on that will give us Es. 1,40,00,000. Under taxes on Income, the figure ex- 
pected is 19 crores. Six pies in the rupee here gives us 60 fahhs. I put the 
raw hides do^vn at 20 lakhs, and then we have the Salt Tax — 8 annas on that 
would give us Es. 1,80,00,000. This brings the total to 4 crores against the 
4J crores required. I would leave the Honourable Finance Member to find 
•the extra quarter crore ; possibly if 8 annas is considered too low a figure to 
reduce the salt tax to, we could take it at 12 annas instead of the original Ee.1-4. 
That would increase the figure by another 90 laldis, gi^dng us Es. 490 lakhs 
as against Es. 4^ crores required. Now, it may seem a somewhat retrograde 
step to take to suggest an increase of the customs duties and income-tax, but 
this six pies in the Eupee of tax collected is a very small figure indeed, and 
I cannot see that it will hurt anybody. If we take goods liable to 5 per cent, 
duty on importation, those goods with the surcharge added would only pay 
O’ 15 per cent., goods incurring a duty of 10 per cent, would be paying 10’3 
per cent., and even when we come to the luxury tax — a tax against 
which so much has been said — of 30 per cent, it would only come to 
30’ 9 per cent. Then as regards income-tax and super-tax, here again the 
extra tax would be so small that it would not be felt, and yet at the same 
time these two items would give us half the amormt required by the Honour- 
able Finance Minister. If you take a salary of Es. 500 per mensem or Es. 6,000 
j)er annum, under the present schedule it pays a tax of Es. 190 per annum, 
and if you add a surcharge of six pies per rupee on the tax collected, it only 
means an extra Es. 5-15, or less than eight annas a month. Then again take 
a salary of Es. 1,000 a month or Es. 12,000 per annum, the tax on it under the 
present Act is Es. 660 per annum ; the surcharge woidd only be Es. 17-8, ■ 
or under Ee. 1-8 per mensem. When we get into the higher incomes liable to 
super-tax, when we take an income of a lakh of rupees per annum, under the 
present Act the tax-payer has to pay Es. 12,500 and the surcharge on that 
would be Es. 390 — it means only Es. 32-8 a month. I think I am right in 
saying that the Honourable the Finance Member has to pay income-tax and 
super-tax to the extent of about Es. 10,000 a year ; the increase in his case 
is only Es. 25 a month. I do not think this is very much ; it only amounts 
to a 3 per cent, increase on our present customs duties and income-tax. 

Then again it may be contended that this will upset the present methods 
of accountancy ; but the collection of this tax would be extremely easy ; it 
would not upset the present methods of accountancy in any way at aU. Take 
for instance goods imported into this country on which the import duty pay- 
able is say Es. 125-14 ; we cut out the odd annas ; on Es. 125 at six pies in 
the rupee we get 62J annas or Es. 3-14-6, to be added to the original amoimt 
calculated as duty on those goods. I contend that my suggestion would be 
fairer and more equitable than the suggestion to raise the whole sum by a tax 
on salt alone. All would contribute on the basis of the present taxation, 
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and it would not in any way upset the balance of taxation as it exists at pre- 
sent. In putting forward this suggestion it must be- distinctly understood 
that I only make this suggestion as a temporary one, as with the prospects of 
improved trade in general I am optimistic enough to think and hope that the 
extra taxation now suggested would not be necessary for more than twelve 
months. 

I think the Honourable the Finance Minister in his speech made a remark 
that we must cut our coat , according to our cloth. The attitude of some 
Members of this House towards the attempts to provide sufficient wherewithal 
to meet our requirements rather reminds me of a remark made by a fellow- 
commissioner of mine on the Madras Corporation some years ago. His remark 
was that we must cut our coat according to our body. Now, that is a very^^ 
nice idea indeed. If you are going to do that you will have to provide suffi- 
cient cloth to make the coat fit the body. That is what at the present moment 
Honourable Members of this House are rather shying at. Along with this 
suggestion of the surcharge on customs duties and income-tax, I propose that 
we should allow the duty on raw hides and skins to remain as it is at present. 

I may be wrong in my estimate of what this will bring in because I have not 
got the figures. I have just received a telegram from Madras which reads 
as follows : 

“ Madras Cliambor of Commerco and the Sonth India .Skins and Bide Merchants’ Associa- 
tion (the latter being entirely an Indian Association) strongly protest against the reduction 
in export duty on raw hides and skins and at a joint meeting held to-day'it was unanimously 
resolved that no rebate bo allowed to Empire countries and that export duty at 15 per cent, 
.should apply to all countries. If proposal now before the Legislative Assembly be adopted, - 
the tanning industry of India which at present is in a very critical condition will bo further 
seriously affected if not crippled." 

Now, in connection with that I would like to refer to a letter from the Govern- 
ment of India, Department of Commerce and Industry, dated the 13th June 
1916, dealing with the question of the export of raw hides. The Secretary 
then wrote : 

“As you are aware for several years before the War this lucrative trade had passed, at 
any rate so far as Calcutta was concerned, almost entirely into German hands. On this side 
firms consisting of Germans, or of naturalised persons of German origin and with German trade 
connections had formed an effective ring and although one or two English and other firms had 
on occasions attempted to enter the trade they had been unable to break this ring and had 
practically in all cases abandoned the attempt. In the case of an Indian firm, it would appear 
that before the war a determined and partially successful attempt at boycott was carried out 
by the German ring of hide exporters,” 

That was the position before the War, aud from figures that I have taken 
out it seem.s to me that the trade necessity referred to by the Honourable' 
the Finance lilember for the removal of this export duty does not exist. If 
we take the export figures of raw hides, for the 9 months ending December 
1922 and compare them with the figures for 1911, 1912 and 1913, we find that 
Italy and Spain, two of the largest importers into the Continent of raw hides 
from India, are practically hack to pre-war figures. Taking the case of 
Germany in spite of her present disorganised condition, I see that for the 
nine months ending 1922, the total value of raw hides exported from Calcutta 
was 72 lakhs. If j^ou take it for twelve months, it is equivalent to 96 lakhs 
presuming that exports continue on the same scale. Well, the figures before 
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the war. that is the time referred to in this letter from the Government of 
India, were : 

ll'Il *. . . 1,19,00,000 

1912 1,23,00,000 

1913 . . 1,04,00,000 

So, in s])ite of the trouldcs in Germany, she seems likel}’’ to secure at an early 
date tlie same mono]ioly in India in connection with tins tKide that she had- 
before the war. 

Now, in putting forward this suggestion regarding the surcharge, as I said 
before, it may be considered ns a retrograde act, but I cannot see myself that 
, it is going to hurl anybody, bccau.se the amount is so small. It is not a ques- 
tion of a 3 per cent, increase of the duty, but it is purely a surcharge of 3 per 
cent., or G pics in the rupee, on the amount of tax collected. That is going 
to give us 2 crores. If you take the .salt tax at 12 annas, that gives another 
2,70,00,000 jilus something from hides. If wc stick to the 8 annas onl}’" on 
salt, the total will be reduced by 90 laklis, and if it is left at this with the 
Honourable the Finance l\Icmbcr, he may be able, either by retrenchment or 
by taxation, to find the 20 or 30 lakhs still required to balance his budget.- 

Tlie Honourable Mr. 0. A. Innes (Commerce and Industries Member) : 
Sir, it is not usual for the Commerce Jlcmber to intervene in this general 
discus,sion. but Sir Basil Blackett has specially asked me to deal with one 
suggestion which has been made in the course of the debate. It is a sugges- 
tion wliich lias J)ecn freely canvas.scd in the public press, a suggestion which 
was made with engaging .simplicity by Jlr. Spence of Bombay yesterday and 
a siigge.stion which has been repeated by more than one Honourable Member. 
I refer to the sugge.stion that we should impose an export, tax upon motor 
spirit or petrol. Now. Sir, let me state the problem. In 1917 we passed an 
Act by which wc impo.scd an excise dut}' of G annas a gallon on all petrol pro- 
duced in India and an cq\iivalent surcharge on the import duty of all petrol 
imported into India. In accordance with our usual practice, we allow a draw- 
back of tliat excise duty on all 2 )etrol exported from India and that is the cause 
of the corajdaint. In India wc jnoduce 34 million gallons of petrol. Of 
those 3‘i million gallons, Id million gallons arc consumed in the country and 
the remaining 20 million gallons are c.xported. Now, two complaints are 
made. In the first place it is said that we treat the Indian consumer unfairly ; 
we charge him an excise duty of 6 annas a gallon and we let the foreign con- 
sumer go free. Secondly, wc arc accused of sacrificing wantonly a large pos- 
sible revenue ; if wc imposed an export dut}' of 6 annas a gallon on the 20 
million gallons of petrol exported from India, it is said that we should make 
75 lalchs of rupees per annum j)rovidcd, that is, there is no decrease in exjjorts. 
Consequent!)', two suggestions have been made. One is that we should impose 
that tax of G annas a gallon on all expoi'ts of j^etrol. The other suggestion is 
that wc should lighten the load on the Indian consumer by reducing the excise 
duty to 3 annas a gallon and charging that excise duty not only ujjon petrol 
consumed in the country but also on petrol exported from the country. It 
sounds exceedingly simple, but perhai>s the House v'ill not be surprised when 
I say that had it been as simple as all that we would have adopted this expedient 
long ago. I will first deal with the theoretical aspect. I won’t take very long' 
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with that. Theoretically an excise duty is essentially a duty upon consump- 
tion and that is what wc intend it to he. AVe remit that excise duty on petrol 
exported because we do not, .wish to place our producers in an unfavourable 
position compared with ])roducer.s in other countrie.s, AVe cannot be sure 
that our producers can pass on the duty to the foreign consumer and wc arc 
never cpiite sure that the duty will not recoil upon ourselves and upon our 
own producers. That is the theoretical reason why wc give a drawbrack of 
the excise duty oa exports. AVc give that drawback in respect of the cotton 
excise and we give it in respect of this petrol excise duty. But, Sir, I will 
take the purely practical (piestion of what is likely to be the probable effect 
of imposing this export duty, as I may call it, of G annas a gallon on 
exports of petrol. How juuch revenue are we going to get out of it, 
and what are the other effects going to be ? Those are the points to which I 
shall address myself and I will ask the House to rememher three material 
facts. First, the production of petrol is a mere incident in the manufac- 
ture of kerosene oil. In fact before a use was discovered for petrol in con- 
nection with motor cars and vehicular transport of that kind, the Burma 
Oil Company actually used to burn their petrol. Tliey had no use for it. 
Secondly, only surplus petrol is exported from ludia. India’s demand for 
petrol is fully met, and it is only the surplus above the requirements of India 
that is exported ; and thirdly, the exports of petrol from India, or rather from 
Bircma, are merely a drop in the world’s supply. Most of that petrol, most 
of those 20 million gallons, go to the United Kingdom. The United King- 
dom’s imports of petrol are 210 million gallons. Tliis last fact is very im- 
portant indeed. It means that if we impose this export duty upon petrol, 
the Indian Oil Companies could not pa.ss on that duty to the foreign con- 
sumer ; the Indian Oil Companies could not raise their price for the foreign 
consumer ; they would have to sell their petrol at the world’s price. AA’eU, 
what would the effect be ? The Oil Companies would have to pay that 6 
annas a gallon themselves. They would have to pay 75 lakhs of rupees per 
annum themselves, and the inevitable effect would be that the Oil Companies 
would not he able to export petrol from India at all. I do not know what the 
cost of production of petrol in India is. I do not think anybody knows. 

Dr. H. S. Gour : Two annas a gallon. 

The Honourable Mr. C. A. Innes : Then Dr. Gour is wuser than I am ; 
all I can tell you i.s tliis. AA'^e have studied this question with reference to 
the experience in other countries. The question of an export duty on petrol 
from Mexico is a very old question, and after long experiments the rate of 
export duty at Mexico has crystallized down to half an anna a gallon. In 
the Dutch East Indies the export duty on petrol was fixed in August 1921. 
There again they fixed it at something like half an anna a gallon, and I believe 
that the future of that tax is very uncertain. But the most instructive his- 
tory of all is the history of Eoumania. In 1919 Eoumania imposed an export 
tax of 20 per cent wZorm upon mineral oils. A¥hat was the effect 1' The 
effect was that they crippled their export trade. In the first four months of 
1919, 900 tons of kerosene oil represented their exports. There was another 
result — production in Eoumania*" was seriously affected : and the result of 
.Eoumanian experience is that the export duty on petrol from Eoumania is 
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now fixed at the equivalent of one farthing per gallon.- Now I have given 
the lIouRc the ex;[)erience of other countries. I have shown that in other 
countries where they tried- this export tax, they have not been able to fix 
the tax at a higlicr figure than one-half penny per gallon. I think that it 
will bo clear to the House now that it is cntirch* out of the question for us to 
think of imposing an e.xport ta.x on petrol e.xported from India at an 3 'thing 
approaching either G annas, or even the 3 annas a gallon proposed by my 
Honourable friend Mr. Spence. If we go by the experience of other countries, 
the verj* most that we can safeh* impose would be a tax of half an anna a 
gallon. Tliat would yield us a revenue of just over G lakhs of rupees a year. 
Then. Sir, there is another side to the shield. We cannot take this question 
of an ex-port tax on petrol apart from the question of kerosene oil. Now, 
whatever may be the complaints of the consumer in India and in this House 
against the Burma Oil Companies inre.spect of the prices they charge for petrol, 
I do not think that there is anv one here who can cavil at the policy adopted 
bv the Burma Oil Compan}' in respect of the price thej* charge for kerosene 
oil. They fixed their price for kerosene oil, inferior j'ellow kerosene oil, as 
far back as 1903 at the range of prices obtaining then. They fixed it at Es.2-14 
per unit of S gallons cj- installation at the ports ; that was for inferior oil. 
Tlaw maintained that price for many years, they are maintaining it stiU. 
But. as incvitablv happens, the demand in India gradually overtook the supply 
with the result that at the present time the demand for kerosene oil fs some- 
thing between 1 00 to ISO million gallons a year, whereas tlie amount of kerosene 
oil produced in Burma is onlv 100 million. Now the effect of these factors 
became most evident in the latter davs of the war. The Burma Oil Company 
still supplied the inferior oil at Bs. 2-1-1 a gallon, but it was unable to meet 
the whole of India’s demand, and petrol had to be imported from abroad in 
order to supplement the Burma supplies. For a time the price of these imported 
supplies was governed by the price of the Burma oil. But, as the war dragged 
on, the importing Companies were unable to import kerosene at that price. 
Consequently the Burma Oil Companv were unable to make their price of 
Es. 2-14 a gallon effective. We all remember in 1917 and 1918 what profiteer- 
ing there went on in kerosene oil ; how the Biirma Oil Company tried to main- 
tain their price, but how the middlemen, how the profiteers, drove the price 
up. It would have been perfeerH simi)le for the Burma Oil Company to raise 
its price to the level of the price of the imported oil. It did not do so. With 
the full cognizance of Government, though we had no share in it, — they came 
to an arrangement with the Asiatic Petroleum Company. It was a pooling 
arrangement. They pooled their supplies, and they pooled their prices. 
It- is a complicated arrangement, and I am not going into it now, but 
all I will saj’ is that as a result of those pooling arrangements, the price 
of inferior kerosene oil in India at the present tinre is estimated to be 
3 annas a gallon below the world's market price. It is estimated — I give the 
figures for what they are worth, I saw them in the report of the annual meeting 
of the Burma Oil Company recently, — it is estimated that India has scored by 
that arrangement since 1919, 33 crores of rupees in kerosene oil alone. On 
the one side you have these Oil Companies maintaining a price of kerosene oil 
three annas a gallon below the world’s price. They have always got a margin 
up to that. They could raise their price. On the other hand, you have 
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this possible export tax. I have shown that if you put a ta5i of 6 annas 
a gallon or even 3 annas a gallon on those exports, you get no revenue at 
all ; you merely Mil the trade, and if you put on a small tax, you take this 
6| lakhs .out of the Burma Oil Company and other oil companies, but there 
is nothing in this world to prevent them from' recouping themselves by in- 
creasing the price of kerosene oil. Now does this House want' the price of 
Kerosene oil to be increased in order to get a very small amount of duty out 
of this eiq)ort tax on petrol 1 Sir, Government has been accused throughout 
the country by propaganda spread by the motoring trade, Government has 
been accused of deliberately sacrificing this revenue. I have shown that it 
is nothing- of the kind. The whole matter has been explored, and we Have 
come to the deliberate conclusion that the thing is not worth doing. We 
should get very little revenue out of it, and we might send up the price of 
kerosene oil for tbe poor man in India. 

Mr. E. Burdon (Army Secretary) : I wish to reply very briefly to certain 
observations which have been made in the course of this debate on the subject 
of the recommendations of Lord Inchcape’s Eetrenchment Committee in 
regard to military expenditure and the Army estimates for 1923-24. My 
object in doing so is not to embark upon any form of contention but really 
to give the House certain information which I feel sure that Honourable 
Members would like to have. 

I -vvill deal first with certin remarks made by my Honourable friend Mr. 
Rangachariar. If I remember his speech correctly, he raised two points of 
.special importance. In the first place he referred to a statement in the speech 
of the Honourable the Finance Member made with reference to the revised 
Army estimates for 1922-23. The statement was to the effect that the budget 
for 1922-23 provided 65‘10 crores for the established charges of the Army, 
whereas, according to the revised estimates, the charges will now amount 
only to 60J crores ; and I think my Honourable friend’s point was that it was 
unjustifiable for Government to frame so high an estimate in the first instance. 
The explanation of the apparent defect in estimating is fairly simple. In the 
budget for 1922-23 we made an allowance for a fortuitous shortage of British 
troops and other personnel. The shortage, however, continued much longer 
than was anticipated and much longer than could have been foreseen and the 
saving on this account will exceed the allowance made in the budget by 134 
Iikhs. Again savings secured by the consumption of surplus stores as oppos- 
ed to new purchases yield Rs. 65 lakhs more than the budget estimate, while 
the receipts from the sale of surplus stores and surplus lands and buildings 
will be higher by 48 lakhs. There are other fluctuations one way and another 
of a similar fortuitous character and the net result of all those that I have 
mentioned is to give a saving of 290 lakhs of rupees on the original estimate. 
Again, the fall in prices to a lower level than could have been anticipated 
contributes a further saving of Rs. 75 lakhs. Fluctuating charges in hospitals 
on the diet of hospital patients have gone down by 50 lakhs of rupees owing 
to a remarkable fall in the constant rate of sickness amongst soldiers due to 
favourable seasons and efficient medical administration. There has also 
been a large reduction in Home charges on furlough allowances, marriage 
.'iHownnccs of British troops and sea transport, due largely to economies 
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:and reduction of rates effected in tlie course of the j'^ear. These, however, 
have been counterbalanced by an unforeseen increase in non-effective, charges, 
-the estimating of which in recent years has been a matter of great difficulty. 
1 trust that this explanation will set my Honour§,ble friend’s mind at rest. 
The estimates were prepared on the correct basis according to the data then 
available, for example, on a forecast of prices supplied to the military author- 
ities by expert advisers. ' Further, as the Honourable Finance Member ex- 
plained the savings which it was thus possible to secure bj^ strong control 
.and good administration or from fortuitous causes were not allowed to be 
dissipated on other normal forms of expenditure ; and I am sure my Honour- 
able friend would not wish that the savings had not been realised, or that 
•the savings had been sjient. 

• The second of my Honourable friend’s points was generally to the effect 
-that, while Lord Inchcape’s Retrenchment Committee have recommended 
;a total retrenchment of approximately 13 crores (Rao Bahadur T. RangacJia-. 
iriar : “ 13‘9o crores ”), of approximately 14 crores, the estimates for 1923-24 
disclose a reduction of 5*75 crores only. Here again, there is an explanation 
which is simple enough if stated on broad lines. The Retrenchment Com- 
mittee took as their basic figure the cost of the Army in India according to es- 
tablished sanctions unrelieved by any of the fortuitous credits to which I have 
^ust referred. These fortuitous credits, and fortuitous debits also, have affected 
the military estimates for the last two or three years and they have, I am 
■afraid, tended to make the situation as regards military expenditure some- 
what obscure at the first glance. Now, if the total value of the retrenchments 
-proposed by the RetrencWent Committee is deducted from this basic figure 
-which I have mentioned and to the result there is added the amount which is 
estimated as required to cover the terminal charges and the lag mentioned by 
4;he Honourable Finance Member, we arrive at the figure of "the Army estimates 
for 1923-24. In the lag I include here the normal charges of the troops tb be 
-reduced in the interval before the retrenchments if accepted could be fully 
carried into effect. I Svill not attempt to give the precise details of the 
calculation now ; the matter is much too intricate, and it is necessary that 
T should be brief. I will, however, be glad to give my Honourable friend 
•and any other Honourable Member who desires it a statement which \vill show 
-the exact figures and the exact process of calculation. Generally speaking, 
also, I think I am right in saying that my Honourable friend, Mr. Rangachariar, 
•seemed to doubt the reality of the retrenchments in military expenditure 
which it is proposed, subject to the agreement of His Majesty’s Government, 
-to adopt. I think there is some justification, if I may say so, for his attitude, 
"because in the short time at the disposal of Government since the presentation 
of the Retrenchment Committee’s Report it has not been possible to exhibit- 
in the printed. Arm}’- estimates the full consequential details of the acceptance 
•of the recommendations. Thus, for example, we have had- to retain in the 
■column showing the strength of the personnel the figures of -1922-23. It 
-will only be possible to correct these completely- when the' details of the re- 
•ductions have been finally settled. On the other hand, I imagine that hir. 
'Rangachariar’s doubts must have been largely dispersed by the statement- 
which His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief made this morning, and 
Thope, therefore, he will now look upon the Army estimates with the eye of 
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faith. I can assure him, with rofereufee to cortian further remarks that he 
made, that provision has hoeii made or reductions in the staff and establish- 
ments at Army ITcadquarters and in subordinate fo'rmations, that a radical 
reorganization and reduction of the .supply services is comtemplated, that 
there will be reductions also in the ])ersouncl of the jMeclianical Transport, 
and the hledical Veterinary and Remount service, and the Schools of ijlilitary 
Training and of the Army Educational Corps. Tlic number of mechanical 
transport vehicles to be used in pence and the mileage to be nm by them will 
be largely curtailed and the cost of feeding animals in remount depots will 
also be considerably reduced. Certain other Ilonourable Members, who 
have spoken in this debate, have expressed the view that Lord Tnchcape's 
Committee have not gone far enough in regard to retrenchment of militar}' 
expenditure. They have read out passages from the Committee’s Report 
in which the Committee have said that the existing burden of military ex- 
penditure is more than the country can afford and must be substantiallr 
reduced. Well, Sir, I also have read these passages but I have gone a little 
further in the book and I have read the recommendations which the Committee 
made in pursuance of their belief that military expenditure has got to be 
diminished. It is evident from a perusal of the Report that the Committee 
themselves consider that they have gone as far as it is possible to go at the 
present stage of events. I am sure that no Honourable Member of this House- 
will deny the competence of the distinguished gentlemen who constituted 
the Retrenchment Committee, and I personally can vo\ich for the ruthlessnes.s 
with which they attacked the military estimates. I think I appeared before- 
the Committee nyyself more frequently than any other individual official. 

I think it will be of interest to the House if I summarise one very import- 
ant aspect of the Committee’s recommendations. The reduction in fighting: 
troops which they have proposed amounts to 8,500 British troojjs and 0,000 
Indian troops, a total of 14,500. I am sure the House will recognise that- 
proportionate!)^ the reduction is very considerable. The effect of these re- 
ductions if they are carried out to the full will be to alter the ratio, which, 
as my Honourable friend Dr. Gour informed the House this morning, used 
to be 1 to 2 to 1 to 2'67. M)’' Honourable friend Dr. Gour has evolved certain 
suggestions of liis own for effecting further savings. One of these was the 
transfer of internal securit)’’ duties from the Army to the Police. Well, I 
may explain that the suggestion is one which has actually been considered 
and it is one which the Army, if the decision were left to them, Avould like- 
very m'uch to adopt, as I can assure the House there is nothing the Army' 
hates more than to be called out for the suppression of civil disturbance. 
There are, however, certain objections to it. The first objection is that it" 
would to a very large extent merely amount to robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

It is true that armed Police Battalions, according to the calculations which ' 
we have made, would probably cost less than a regualr Indian Infantry batta- 
lion, bnt there would be no very great difference and the charge would, as the 
House will understand, merely be transferred from Central to Provincial 
estimates. There are military reasons of great cogency also against the pro- 
posal, but the House will understand that it is impossible for me to discuss 
seriously on the present occasion a large question of polio.)'- of this kind. M)’- 
Honourable friend Dr. Gour had also something to say in regard to further' 
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reductions of British troops. Well, as the House are aware, the Retrench- 
ment Committee, who were in a good position oto judge of the matter, and 
the Commander tin-Chief do not consider that any larger reduction can with 
safety, be made than that which has been- proposed. That reduction, as I 
have shown, is considerable.' There is one other distinguished authority 
whose support I think I may claim for the view that greater reductions -should 
not be em'barked upon at this stage. I am referring to my Honourable friend 
-Sir Sivaswamy Ai5’’er. He told the House this morning that he does not 
altogether share the opinion of the Honourable Sir Dinshaw Wacha on the 
subject of the abolition of the amalgamation scheme. I think I may assume 
4hat by this he means that India must for the present continue to rely in 
some measure upon the services of the British Army. My Honourable friend 
Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer has an intimate acquaintance with the whole matter. 
I need hardly remind the House that it is not so very long ago that he was a 
Alember of the Committee which dealt with the mihtary requirements of India. 
My Honourable friend Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, in the course of his speech this 
morning, mentioned two matters to which he desired to draw the particular 
attention of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief ; His Excellency being 
-detained in another place did not hear these particular observations and 
was therefore unable to reply to them. I feel sure, however, that I can pro- 
mise my Honourable friend on behalf of His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Hhief,. that the question of admitting Indian officers to departments of the 
Axmy as distinguished from the combatant formations, will be carefully 
■examined, and also that His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief will do 
^everything in his power to secure a favourable decision on those Resolutions 
which were passed in this House in connection with the Esher Committee’s 
■Report and which are still under consideration either by the Government ■ 
vof India or by the Secretary of State. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Sir, before I proceed to deal 
with the debate as a whole I think it is necessary that I should make a few 
remarks about the last speech. We have tried very hard to explain to 
the House that the estimates before the House are based on the assumption 
"that the Retrenchment Committee’s recommendations are accepted in full 
and put into force at the earliest possible date. The idea persists that there 
are extra crores up our sleeve which we can produce by putting these re- 
commendations into force at an earlier date, or that it is only necessary to 
antedate them in order to get more out of them. But, of course, that is an 
impossibility. The suggestion that the budget deficit can be balanced by 
making use of the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee to a 
greater extent than Government has done is an impossibility. The deficit 
is there after making full use of those retrenchments and making allowance 
only for the fact that it is impossible for us to antedate them or to bring them 
into force to-day. Perhaps it would be useful if I read one or two remarks 
made by the Retrenchment Committee themselves on this question of the • 
date on which the recommendations should come into force. On the military 
services, page 58, they say : 

“ If our recommendations are accepted, and, if they could all be brought into efieot at 
once, the military budget for 1923-24 could be reduced to Rs. 57f crores, but we recognise that 
it will tabe s6me time for the whole of these sa-rings to materialse The Finance 
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" that some of the reductions proposed rr-pro'cnt reductions in sto'-hs of stores and 

arc thorefore non-recurring. Even allowing (or those factor.t however, wc leliovc that our" 
recommendations, if carried out, will go far towards solving the problem of re.«tofing India’s 
finances to a fiooum basis.” 

The cficct of the rccommcndntions of (he Retrenchment Committee, 
vSir, has been estimated as far as possible by the Government, so far as their 
effect on the year 1923-21 is concerned, and it is on tliat basis that ire have 
arrived at the estimates for 1923-21, wliich show as against the orqiectcd 
revemic a deficit of 4’2G croros. Our problem still remains, bow to cover 
that deficit. The speeches, of which there have been 40, 1 have listened to 
in the course of the last two da}-s have all been very intore.sting and instructive. 
I have to thank, I think, every jMemher for a very kind personal reference 
to myself. Let me at this stage also incidentally make good an omission 
which has been remarked on in ray speech last Thursday. It was, Si’’, far 
from m}’- thought to denj- to this House its full share of the credit of securing 
the appointment of the Retrenchment Committee. If I did not make a 
specific reference to that in my speech, I must make the same excuse as was 
made by my friend, iilr. Seshagiri Ayyar, for cutting short his compliments, 
there was not time ; I did not want to spend too much time on other than 
essential matter. All the speeches have been interesting too from the point 
of view that almost without exception — and this is a matter upon which I 
congratulate the House and myself — almost without exception it has been 
recognised that this deficit cannot be left uncovered. It is an unpleasant 
necessity which we have to face. hlr. Shahani who opened the discussion 
recognised that we could not leave the deficit uncovered ; Jlr. Spence who' 
followed joined in the appeal to cover the deficit. Right through every speech 
I think it was recognised that the deficit must be covered and more than one- 
Member appealed to me to examine, in consultation with the House, the 
possibility of avoiding the salt tax, and the whole of our discussions really 
come back to that — how we can cover the deficit and avoid the salt tax. 
As I have a.lready explained, try as hard as we will, we are honestly convinced 
that there is no possibility of a further reduction in expenditure in 1923-24, 
I am not prepared to say that ah possible reductions for all time have been 
made, but for 1923-24, I think the House should take it from me that there 
is going to be very great difficulty in carrying into effect the reductions which. 
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we have taken the responsibility of including in the budget figures. There 
is no possibility in 1923-24 of reducing our estimates cf expenditure below 
the figures we have taken. Again and again in their deep anxiety to avoid 
tile deficit Members have harked back, as the last speaker did, to hopeful 
expecta'tions that something more may be got out of the Retrenchment Com- 
mittee’s proposals. But they are only doing what the.Government of India 
had done before. I think if you were to wander round the various Depart- 
ments to-day and ask them what had happened to some favourite project, 
they would all repeat a couplet which we knew as children, that is, those of 
us brought up in England : 

“ The ship went down with a shiver and a shock 

‘‘Pore God it is the Inchcape Rock.” 

I do not think there is any hope of further reductions ; they have all gone 
down ; all the extravagances and a great many desirable items have gone 
down on the Inchcape rock. I ventured to prophesy in my speech last week 
that all the Members would manage to disagree with me on some point or 
another, and I think I have been justified. Quite apart from the salt duty, 
individual retrenchments suggested have been criticised. The most common 
form which that criticism took, though not the only one, was a criticism that 
the so-called nation-building departments had suffered most. Now, I do 
not think that that is really a fair criticism. Under the federal system under 
which India works to-day. Education, Public Health, Irrigation as weU as 
Land Revenue are provincial subjects. All that the Inchcape Committee 
has done in regard to these subjects is in one or two cases to recommend a 
certain amount of reduction in the provision made in the Central Government’s 
estimates, and their justification for doing that is nearly always something 
in this form. At page 120, the Committee say : ‘ In view of the essential 
modification of the position of the Central Government vis-a-vis the provinces 
under the Reforms Scheme in respect of education and medical administra- 
tion, which are now transferred subjects, over which the Government of India 
exercise a very limited control, we do not consider that there is any justifica- 
tion for the retention of the Educational Commissioner.’ Indeed any econo- 
mies that are suggested by the Retrenchment Committee in that direction 
are small ones, and they scarcely touch the problem of the nation-building 
expenditure to which reference has been made. I do not think therefore 
that it is quite fair to make that sort of criticism of the Retrenchment Commit- 
tee. I would like to add just one other observation. We have not yet efiect- 
ed those reductions. Part of the actual giving of effect to these reductions 
will take place next week when we are discussing the Demand Grants. Now 
I refer again to my speech last week ; I said that I never heard of any re- 
trenchment except one which was universally popular. I think that it is 
necessary when we come to that to keep our minds on the Budget as a whole 
and realize that if one of us dislikes one particular bit of retrenchment very 
much, another Member probably regards another bit of retrenchment as 
equally wicked, and we have got to take the good with the bad ; in order to 
get the reductions which are essential, some of us have got to accept reductions 
which rather go to our heart. It is impossible to characterize all reductions 
as mere cutting down of expenditure ; some of them are undoubtedly the 
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cutting down of what may be described as desirable expenditure. But for 
tbe time being the position is that we cannot afiord it ; and I do hope that 
when we come to the actual discussion of the reductions, we shall keep the 
broad fact, that we cannot afiord expenditure, in our minds rather than the 
more obvious factor in dealing with detail that it is a very desirable bit of 
expenditure. ^ 

There was a very fatuous cartoon during the war which pictured a soldier 
who afterwards came to be known as old BiU standing in a shell hole with 
two others — ^there were shells falling all around him, and he was looking 
particularly uncomfortable, and he was saying, ‘ if you know ' of a better 
hole than this, then take me to it.’ Now that is the position of the Govern- 
naent in regard to this question of the salt tax. If any of you know a better 
hole than this, take me to it. But I have listened with great interest to the 
suggestions that have been made from one quarter or another. Bombay 
wants an export tax on jute — it has even been suggested by some non-Bombay 
Member, that we should increase the cotton excise duty. (A Voice : “ Not 
seriously.”) One very interesting suggestion was entirely new to me ; I 
think that I may honestly say that it was not the only one that Was new to 
me ; the Government of India spent a great deal of time in reaching the un- 
fortunate conclusion that it knew no better hole than this. It was a sugges- 
tion made by Sir Gordon Fraser ; he only partly escaped the hole because he 
was going to retain a portion of the salt tax, the rest he Was going to cover 
by an increase of half an anna in the rupee in the revenue from customs and 
income-tax. That was a novel suggestion, and the Government will be very 
ready to examine it, but it has obvious difficulties on the face of it. I should 
not care to be the Customs Collector who was collecting l-32nd additional 
on each invoice that he had to make out ; it is a very awkward fraction to work, 
to say the least of it, but it is a suggestion that I should like to have the oppor- 
tunity of following up a little further. Various other taxes have been suggest- 
ed which we had already very carefully considered. Mr. Innes has already 
explained the unfruitfid and dangerous character of an export duty on petrol. 
The tax on silver is a hardy annual. It would bring in something like a crore 
or a little more ;. therefore it would not itself cover any large portion of the 
deficit. But it is a tax to which there are many objections, and I am not 
sure that the House would desire me to repeat what has been said almost 
annually as to the theoretical and practical obj ections to that tax. But 
it is obviously not anything more than a partial solution, nor do I think it 
is a desirable solution. The only point I think in which it differs from neatly 
all the other suggestions of new taxes that have been made is this, that it is 
the only one which does not cost the poor man more than the salt tax. Now 
the Government of India when it came to suggesting the salt tax, and I must 
speak for myself, the new Finance Member was not unaware of the history 
of this salt duty — ^they did not propose it lightly ; they did not propose it for 
the fun of proposing it, as was suggested by somebody. They proposed it 
because it was the expedient which seemed to them to be the one which would 
do the least damage to the country and would most easily cover the deficit. 
Now people have been fairly frank in speaking about it. I do not think 
anybody, beyond saying that it was a tax on the poor man, has spent very 
much time in showing its economic ill effects. A great many people have 
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xeferred to the fact that it is politically ohjectionahle ; it is really the sentiment 
here rather than a fact that has to be combated, h do not deny that it is a 
very difficult position ; but, after all, that is the position. It is a tax which 
would cost, — what is it, 3 annas a year per head ? It cannot be claimed by 
anybody who just repeats that to himself that it is going seriously to upset 
the position of even the poorest. Three annas per head per year. ( Voice. 
“ 5| annas.”) 

BIr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas : 15 annas for a family. 

.The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : That is, less than a rupee per 
family per annum. I venture to say that the suggestion for an increased 
customs duty on cotton or an increased excise duty on cotton, both of which 
havebeenmadeandneither of which would in themselves bring in such 
a large revenue as salt, would cost the poorest man more per head than salt. 
The last speaker mentioned that 25 per cent, of the customs duties are paid 
by the poor man. It is not for the fun of suggesting a tax which everybody 
knew in advance would be a very difficult one that this tax has been suggested, 
but because Government is honestly convinced that from the economic point 
of view it is the tax which is the least objectionable — all taxes are objectionable 
taxes — to India economically, socially and in every respect, and that it is 
nothing but the atmosphere of sentiment, and I may add the real political 
difficulty in which Members of this House will find themselves that causes 
the objection which has been nearly unanimously expressed in this House to 
the salt tax. I felt bound to make that defence of the salt tax, and I do not 
think that I have said anything that Honourable Members will take objection 
to. But we are still faced with the position, — if we don’t have the salt tax, 
what other tax can we have ? The Government of India’s suggestion was, 
and is, that we should increase the salt tax. We are prepared, as we have 
been asked to do by more than one Member of the House, to examine in 
consultation with the House any other expedient that really is available for 
getting rid of the deficit, but we did and we do put forward as the least objec- 
tionable method of raising taxation to cover the deficit, the proposed increase 
in the salt tax. One other means of covering the deficit has been put forward 
and that is that we should somehow or other so alter our accounts that either 
the deficit disappears or is reduced to small proportions, hlr. Samarth 
misquoted or at any rate misinterpreted Bastable in trying to prove that 
the Budget as it stands contains items which should not be charged against 
the annual revenue ; and he went further even than that. He took such 
items as expenditmre on Military Works, the greater part of which represents, 
I believe, repairs {Mr. N. M. Samarth : “ No ; I did not say that. My amount 
does not include that.”) I apologise then if he did not take that figure ; it 
seemed to me that he did. Now, I do hope that tlie House will not be led away 
into by-paths in which deficits will suddenly reappear as surpluses. It is 
so easy to manipulate accounts. Biit what is the position at the end of the 
3'-ear supposing you say that this or that building is a capital expenditure, 
this or that expenditure on irrigation which wiU not yield any revenue, — 
most of which indeed involves expenditure in the future years ? Once you 
have got a building, you have got to maintain and repair it. You say it is a 
capital charge and therefore you are not going to charge it to Revenue. It 
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is not pjirt o[ tlie revenue of tlic year. Supposing 4 crorcs arc spent in that 
way in tlio year ; at tht end of the year your unproductive debt is 4 crores 
higher, you have got to find interest. You have indeed got an additional 
asset which may possibly he a costly one. Tlicrc is the cost of heeping it up. 
This particular question of military works being cliarged to Capital formed 
the subject of a long controversy in England in the Nineties up to about 
1906, and so' far as England is concerned, it was definitely decided that that 
should be stopped. In 1906, wlicn Mr. Asquitli ])ccamo the Cliancellor of 
the Exchequer his first action was to insist that tliis method of pretending 
that your expenditure wn.s not against Kevenue ])ut was against Capital 
should be stopped. It was simply piling up debt. The other sugge-stion 
that !Mr. Samarth made — and others made — was that that portion of the 
annuity in the railways budget wliich represents sinking fund should not 
be charged against Revenue. Sinking fund — real sinking fund — can only 
come out of Revenue. You can call it sinking fund ; and you can borrow 
it. But that simply means you borrow in one form in order to pay off in 
another form. That is not a sinking fund. That is merely movement of 
Capital. There arc arguments certainly when you are in a tight place for 
temporarily suspending sinking fund. “ Raid on the sinking fund ” is a 
common plirase or it was so before the war in England. But it is only a 
confession of weakne.ss. And anybody who studies the Indian Budget of 
the present year will come to the conclusion that so far from there being 
too much provision for reduction of unproductive debt, one of the problems 
we have got to face when things arc a little better is some increase in the 
provision we make lor preventing oiu: unproductive debt in time of peace 
growing up against us. I have made no suggestion of that sort this year, 
and although I made a passing reference to the fact that nearly two crores 
of our expenditure this year and a certain amount in previous years has been 
spent for purely unproductive purposes, — although it ma}’- be an asset, the 
building of a large new Capital is certainly going to increase the cost. 
Expenditure will have to be incurred in keeping it up. I made a reference 
to the fact that this unproductive expenditure was at present being charged 
to Capital. I did not suggest that we should cover it in this year. But if 
we are removing such sinking fund as there is inside our present revenue 
out of it, we ought at the same time undoubted!)' to bring into the charges 
against Revenue the unproductive charges which are at present charged to 
Capital, and if we did that the deficit would, I am afraid, be increased and 
not decreased. We come back, therefore, to the position that there is a 
deficit of 4|: crores, and, with due respect, the suggestion a-hich holds the 
field for covering that* deficit is an increase in the duty on salt. 

The House will probably desire me to deal with one or two’ of the other 
subjects which were raised by Honourable Members in the course of the discus- 
sion. The most important of which I have a note here are questions of rail- 
way policy, the general question of the incidence of taxation and the question 
of exchange. Now, one of the unsatisfactory features undoubtedly of this 
year’s Budget is that the cut of 3 crores which we have made in the railway 
budget represents a postponement of becessary renewals and rejjairs. We 
made the same mistake, — it is again a question of being wise after the event. 
Most of us would have made it if we had been in charge of the finances of 
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India at tlie time. 'During tire war when there were large surpluses — appa- 
rent surpluses — on the railways, they were used to avoid increases of taxation,- 
although now looking back we can see that these surpluses represented mainly 
the fact that owing to the war the railways of this country were not being 
repaired and renewed to the extent that was necessary, because materials- 
could not be obtained for the purpose. The result was that after the- war 
we had to take on a very heavy programme of renewals find repairs to make- 
good what had been left undone during the premous years. It is possible, 
and there are some passages in the report of the Retrenchment Committee 
which suggest it that some of the expenditure on renewals and repairs was- 
not so well thought out as might have been ; but it is undoubtedly undesir- 
able that we should avoid a deficit or show a surplus simply by postponing 
charges for repairs and renewals which belong to this year to the next year' 
or the year after next. Still the cut we have made tlris year will probably 
be justified but it is obviously not a cut which 3*011 can repeat, unfortunatel}*.- 
It would be thorough^* unsound finance that we should be inventing surpluses, - 
simpl)* b}* not spending mone}* on keeping our railwa3’^s up to the mark. 

i\Ir. Ginwala made a very intere.sting speech in which he discussed the- 
whole subject of the incidence of taxation and the same subject has corner 
up incidental!}* in a great man}* other speeches. Of course, one of the diffi- 
culties here is that we arc living under a federal S3*stem. There is at present 
a fairly clear demarcation between what are subjects for provincial taxation, 
and what are subjects for Imperial taxation, taxation by the Central Govern- 
ment. The suggestion, for example, of the death duties, which was made by 
Mr. Ginwala, is a subject which might very usefully be explored for the purposes 
•of improving the position of the promncial Budgets. But it is not going tO' 
help us to cover our Budgets. The same difficult}* of the Provincial' versus 
Imperial claims on the taxable subjects of India arises in connection with 
the suggestion of raising income tax upon receipts from agricultural lands.- 
It is a matter obviously of great interest. But that suggestion was answered 
by a gentleman sitting behind me this afternoon who claimed that it would 
be a breach of faith if the permanent settlement was touched. There is 
therefore the difficulty both of the permanent settlement question and of the- 
claims of the Provincial Governments standing between us and the possibility 
of malcing an}* use in the budget we now have before us of the suggestions- 
which ]\Ir. Ginwala’s very interesting speech would lead us towards. 

I now come to the question of exchange. There has been a fairly even. 
di^^sion of opinion as between those Avho partly agreed with me that the 
time had not yet come for the fixation of the exchange, and those who ex- 
pressed considerable disappointment. The expectations of one Member 
were so great and he was so flattering to myself that he expected that, on- 
landing at Bombay, I had only to say “ let the exchange be fixed ” and it 
was fixed. But that is not the way things happen unfortunately. We- 
can say that we are going to fix exchange, but unless we do the righ-b thing 
and have sufficient resources and aijply them in the right way, exchange- 
won’t remain fixed in spite of our statements. Sir Montagu Webb agreed- 
with my general conclusion that the time had not yet come, but he went on. 
to disagree fairly generally with the rest of what I had said on that subject- 
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I think tlic point that lie made was that the level of prict's to-day is such that 
the exchange, if fixed at the nK.incnt, ought to he at \ instead of I, and might 
even have to ho lower. That is a reading of the Io.vel of ])ricca wiih wliich 
one may not entirely ngi'ce. It is a cpicstion of very carefid study of ,not 
very satisfactory data, namely, the index niimhcrs, hut my reading of the 
position was that, comparing the index luimhcrs of wliolesale prices liere 
with those in England, and America, and making allowance for the fact that 
you would expect, owing to the large increase in import duties that has hceii 
imposed in India hetween 1913 and the present day, the index numher in 
India to he higher relatively to the English numher than if it liad not heen 
for those import duties, it seemed to me that, judging hy the price levels 
in the two countries, there were a good many prices here which had not yet 
accommodated themselves to the fall which has taken place in the exchange 
value of the rupee all the way from 2.'?. 8(?. to la. •1(7. or lower. Therefore if 
you were going to fix exchange at hs. id. now you would probably have to look 
for a further rise in prices. Tlic subject is a difficult one to discuss on the spur 
of the moment like this. There is a reference which Sir Morttagu Webb made 
about the fall in ])riccs to jne-war levels that I should like to deal with. Prices 
in England have not fallen to pre-war level ; they arc something like 1 GO to 
170 as compared with 100 before the war. Now it is quite uncertain whether 
prices may not be in for a rise rather than a fall. If America finds the large 
quantity of gold which she has in her federal reserve system too large to deal 
with in other ways, she may be driven to build new credit ujion that reserve of 
gold, and no one can foretell, but it is quite a possibility that there may be a 
considerable rise in American prices. When sterling is at par sterling would al- 
most inevitably have to follow suit. Tlien India would again be faced with the 
problem whether she wants to keep prices more or loss stable or whether she 
wants to keep the rupee more or less stable ; just the same problem that she 
had in 1914. And considering the social difficulties which changing levels of 
prices cause in a country like India it is quite possible that it woidd be much 
more to India’s advantage to let the external value of the rupee alter rather 
than to let the internal value of the rupee alter and internal prices go up. All 
this may sound as if the Government of India was very anxious to manipulate 
the exchange, but it is not really a question of manipulating the exchange, 
it is a question of dealing with a problem which in the era of instability which 
has followed after the war has taxed the ingenuity of every country. In a 
sense the exchange of every country has to bo manipulated in these days ; 
you cannot simply go to a gold level. No one Icnows what would be the 
conseqirences in the world if that were rashly attempted by any coimtry. 
The value of gold is one among the many commodities the price of which in 
these days is changing rapidly and you do not get stability of prices by simply 
being on a gold level. However I have wandered rather deeply already into 
a subject on which I did not want to spend time, and I null return now to a 
few words as to the budget for 1923-24. 

I ventured to make an appeal to the House when I spoke last week for 
a long, strong pull together. If we balance our budget this year I believe 
we have very good hopes for next year, but we cannot take any risks. We 
have had two good monsoons ; we cannot be sure that there will be a third 
good monsoon, and if there is not a third good monsoon, there is not the least 
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doubt that oiir estimates of . revenue in this year’s figures are optimistic. We 
camiot foresee what would be the position a year hence, but we can be quite 
sure that it will mahe an enormous difference to our position whether we 
succeed this year in balancing our budget, restoring our credit thereby possibly 
enabling ourselves to borrow at lower rates, or whether'we go on with one 
moye year of Slicawberism, hoping for the best, hoping that something will 
turn up. The House agreed right through that that was an impossibility and 
I end on the note that I began, the salt tax remains the only suggestion which 
really holds the field, and in the opinion of the Government of India the 
best suggestion for dealing with the situation. 


THE BUDGET— THE INDIAH FINANCE BILL. 

Final Stage. 

19th March 1923. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, I beg to- 
move : 

“ That the Rill to fix tlio duty on i-alt manufactured in, or imported by land into, certain 
parts of British India, to vary the duty leviable on certain articles under the Indian Tariff Act 
1894, to fix maximum rates of postaco under the Indian Post Office Act, 1S9S, to amend the 
Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, and to fix rates of income-tax, be taken into consideration.” 

Sir, before I proceed to make a speech of any kind on this motion, I should 
like to ask whether for the convenience of the House it might not be desirable 
that instead of having a discussion on the motion to take into consideration 
we should take the general discussion on clause 2 of the Bill which is the clause- 
imposing an additional salt duty. The question, as I see it, that is before’ 
the House to-day is whether if at all we can cover our deficit ; if so, whether- . 
it is to be a salt tax or some other tax or combination of taxation ; and it 
seemed to me that it might be for the convenience of the House if instead of 
having first of all a general discussion on the motion to take the BiU into 
consideration which must necessarily range over the question of the duty on 
salt, we telescope the general discussion on this motion and on clause 2 into 
one, which I believe will make for economj' of time and for more relevance. 
It would of course depend on your ruling whether on clause 2 we could take 
a general discussion and not limit ourselves simply to the question of salt. 

Mr. President : The point submitted to the Chair by the Honourable 
Finance Member is that it might be desirable, in the interests of the efficient 
despatch of business to-day, that the Chair should allow discussion on matters 
arising rmder clause 2 to include alternatives which might be proposed in other 
clauses. 

I am prepared to take the discussion in that way. At the same time 
the Honourable Finance Member used the words ‘ general discussion ’ re- 
garding which I must utter a word of warning. General discussion on the 
motion that the Finance Bill be taken into consideration means that the 
Legislative Assembly may range over the subjects for which the taxes are 
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being provided, that is to say, general administration and other subjects. 
Honourable Members will remember that last year there was a long discussion 
upon the Army. I cannot allow a discussion of that' character on matters 
arising out of clause 2. The discussion on clause 2 and on the amendments 
proposed will be confined to the taxation proposed and to possible alter- 
natives. ^ 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly ; Non-Muham- 
■madam Rural) : Sir, I should like to avail myself of the permission you have 
granted to make a few observations of a general character before we proceed 
to a detailed consideration of the various amendments to the Bill. Last week 
the Assembly endeavoured to efiect various economies in the budget and it 
proposed retrenchments to the extent of over a crore ; but those efforts have 
not been altogether successful. We should have been glad if the Honourable 
Finance Member could have bent his rigid financial orthodoxy so far as to 
•meet the wishes of many Members on this side, including non-official Euro- 
pean gentlemen engaged in business, that a crore and fourteen or twenty 
lakhs might be transferred to capital. I do not propose to waste any time 
upon that question for the reason that the Honourable Finance l^Imister 
has informed us that the Governor General in Council has declined to allow it. 
It is no use therefore for us to dwell upon that matter any further. I would 
•simply observe that in these matters it is not possible to laydown any hard 
and fast rule and we should have been really thankful to the Finance L^^ister 
if he could have seen his way to advise the Government to allow the proposals 
•of the Assembly to stand. But we must remember that the decision of the 
■Government is sanctioned by past usage and by the view taken by the Secre- 
■tary of State in the correspondence of 1906 or 1907. Now, the net result of 
•this discussion during the last week on the budget is that we are 
told that there is a deficit of Rs. 368 lakhs odd. Now, I do hope that it will 
be possible for the Finance Member further to explore possible means of re- 
trenchment but it is not a suggestion of much practical moment at the present 
stage of the discussion. Now, the question before the House is what course 
are we to adopt 1 There are two courses open to us. I believe there are a 
few who think that it would be a great incentive to the Government to practise 
economy if the deficit were left uncovered. For my part, I am not willing 
to believe that the Government are blind to considerations of economy. I 
think we shall be acting fairly if we give credit to the Government for a sincere 
desire for economy, more especially after they have given proof of it in the 
readiness with -which they assented to the appointment of a strong Retrench- 
ment Committee and after the assurances we have had that the Government 
would do their best to carry out the proposals of the Inchcape Committee as 
fax as possible. I do not think, therefore, we should be justified in assuming 
that imless we leave the deficit uncovered, the Government will be under no 
inducement to practise economy. On the other hand, there are serious dis- 
advantages in leaving this deficit uncovered. In the first place, it is bound to 
affect the reputation of the Assembly for a sense of financial responsibility ; 
it is bound to affect our credit vdth the Parliament in England, and not 
merely that, it is also possible that it may affect our credit iii the money 
markets. We did try the course of leaving a portion of the deficit uncovered 
•during the consideration of the Finance Bill last year, but I do not think it 
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will pay or tliat it will be in any way advisable, to follow that course for tbe 
second time this year. It seems to me that the only course which is open to 
us now is to find ways apd means of covering the deficit as far as possible. 

I think it must be the desire of every one in the Assembly not to strain the 
constitution to a breaking point. I am quite alive to the necessity of expand- 
ing the constitution by the establishment of conventions, by expanding it 
wherevei* pressure on our part. Avill have the effect of expanding our privileges, 
but I do not think it will be wise to knock our heads against a stone wall or 
to push our resistance to financial proposals to the point of brealiing the con- 
stitution. Ildiat then is the remedy? I think we must agree to some method 
of taxation for the purpose of covering the deficit, either the whole or nearly 
the whole of it. It is quite possible also that, as I have said, there may be 
some other remedies available, though I do not know to what extent such 
renlcdies may be available. I remember, Sir, the caution that you adminis- 
tered to-day that we should not indulge in any discussion of the army expendi- 
ture, and I have no intention of doing so, though I might perhaps be suspected 
of some weakness in that direction . But if I may, for the purpose of illustra- 
ting ray remarks, refer to one thing in the militar}’^ expenditure, I would say 
this, that in former years the head of contingencies used to loom very large. 
Tliis year there is a new head which makes an enormously generous provision 
in the army for leakage and other losses to an extent far beyond that provided 
in previous budgets. I can well understand the necessity for providing for 
such things in the stock account, and the stock account has provided for losses 
to the extent of 70 odd laklis, but I cannot understand, apart perhaps from the 
requirements of orthodox book-keeping, why this sum of 60 odd lakhs should 
appear under the head of the Standing Army, working expenses of depots, 
and so on. Sir, I will not devote more than one minute to the illustration 
which I am going to give. It is this. There are numerous entries under this 
head of losses, of anticipated losses, of cash stores in transit, and stores in 
charge, loss b}' fluctuation in prices of stores, loss in issue of stores at 
concessional rates, and loss on sales of surplus stores. The Budget provides 
under these heads, so far as I have been able to trace them in the detailed 
estimates, for 60 odd lakhs. Now is that necessary ? May not the Honour- 
able the Finance Member usefully devote some of his attention to this large 
head "which have now taken the place of the old head Contingencies which it 
was thought prudent to provide as a safeguard for unforeseen contingencies 
and perhaps for other purposes ? Now that is only by way of illustration. 
An examination of such items may possibly lead to a reduction of the deficit 
to some extent. I quite admit that for the purposes of book-keeping it may 
be necessary to do it, but surely the Government does not think it necessary 
to replace losses of cash and make provision in the current expenditure for the 
replacement of losses of stores in transit, however proper it might be to enter 
them in the stock account. Sir, I have done "with this. 

Now, Sir, apart from any such reductions which jmu may be able to effect 
as the result of a more minute scrutiny of the Budget, whether civil or military, 
the question substantially remains, how are we to meet the deficit ? Now 
there are various suggestions which would have been put forward by the Mem- 
bers of the Assembly. Of these the three most important are, a surcharge 
upon the Customs, a surcharge upon the income-tax and an enhancement of 
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the salt duty, not to the full measure proposed by the Honourable the Finance 
Minister but to a smaller extent. Now I think I may state with a fair amount 
of confidence that, so far as the proposal for the enhancement of the salt duty 
is concerned, there is practical unanimity on the part of the non-official element 
in this House that the enhancement on the salt duty cannot be allowed to pass. 
Then, Sir, there remain two chief sources of possible addition to the revenue. 
One is a surcharge on the Customs and another is a surcharge on the income- 
tax. Now in speaking upon this question, I am aware that there may be some 
difference of opinion, but let me state that the opposition to any increase of 
income-tax a!lso is quite genuine. Of course, it must be recognised that no 
form of taxation is faultless, and that there will be objection to any form 
of taxation, whatever it may be, but granting the inherent human unwil- 
lingness to bear any form of taxation, I would say that the proposal to add 
to the income-tax is likely to be viewed by a very large section of the House 
with disfavour. Thus apparently the only source to which we can look for 
an augmentation of our revemies is the surcharge on the Customs. And, 
speaking for myself subject to the result of the discussion which will follow, 
I should think that a surcharge of one anna in the rupee on the customs duties, 
on all duties which are classified under the head of Customs would be sufficient 
for all purposes. It would bring a sum of Es. 2,80,00,000 or more. Now, I 
Icnow that there they may be certain objections brought forward to this propo- 
sal also. Firstly, on the ground that the surcharge of one anna in the rupee i? 
a little too high and secondly on the groimd that particular items which are 
included in the Customs schedule deserve either exemption or more favourable 
treatment. But the objection to this course is that, once you take out one 
item for favourable treatment or exemption, similar proposals may be put 
forward by people interested in other items. For instance, I know that the 
Honourable Member to my left will have a verj’- serious objection to the 
enhancement of the duty on liquor. He would like it to be exempted. ' Unfor- 
tunately, he may not perhaps command the sympathies of a large section of 
the House, but still there can be no question as to the genuineness of my friend’s 
objection. There may be similar objections to the exemption or favourable 
treatment of other items. It is not that I am opposed to the exemption of 
any particular item, if it were feasible. And here I would deprecate any 
suggestion that any of us has a monopoly of zeal for the poor man’s interest 
or the rich man’s interest. We have to consider the question entirely on its 
merits. Now, the practical difficulty that I foresee in suggestions to remove 
this item or that item is that, once you begin to let in exceptions, there may 
be so many persons interested in the exceptions that the exceptions will eat 
away a considerable portion of the addition to the revenue which we expect. 
That, Sir, is one of my objections to cutting out particular items. And another 
objection is that, even if we should be agreed upon the items which should be 
taken out, it might be found that we shall take away a good slice from the 
increment to the revenue which we may expect and we shall be driven again 
to the necessity of looking for a fresh source of additional revenue. The 
suggestion which I put forward for a surcharge of one anna in the rupee has the 
advantage of being free from this difficulty, and it is a clean, straightforward, 
simple solution. Like the Government proposal for an increase on the duty on 
salt, it may claim the merit of simplicity. 
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Now, these are £o my miud the objection to the removal of particular 
items. I may perhaps refer to one or two other points in connection with 
this suggestion. Some of my friends are' keen that the excise duty should 
be exempted from the operation of any proposal for taxation. Here again, 
my view is that any proposal to mix up protective considerations in the deter- 
mination of what would otherwise be a clean fiscal issue is undesirable. Not 
that I am opposed to protection. But, instead of the discussion proceeding 
on purely fiscal considerations, it is liable to be confused and obscured by 
considerations of a different character which might more properly be urged at 
a different time and, having regard to the machinery now promised, before other 
• bodies. These are the reasons why it seems to me preferable to go in for a 
single .straight solution. It may be said that this proposal of a surcharge of 
one anna in the rupee is a heavy addition. Now, a surcharge of ane anna in 
the ruj)ce is proposed not ad valorem but upon the duty which would be levied. 
That, of course, would have the effect of raising prices not by 1-16 of their value 
but by a much smaller amount. Having regard to all these various considera- 
tions, it.seems to me that this is a proposal which is perhaps most likely to solve 
this question of how to balance the budget. If, on the other hand, we adopt 
some other proposal for a lower standard of enliancement, we shall again be 
introducing the consideration of further ways and means for the purpose of 
balancing the budget. It may be said that, even according to this sugges- 
tion of mine, it would yield only Es. 2,80,000, and there would still be a 
balance. Now one proposal which has been put forward by my Honourable 
friend. Dr. Gour, and b)’' certain others, is that the amount of salt duty which 
has been collected in anticipation need not be refimded, though we object 
to the salt duty. That proposal seems to merit consideration. That will 
perhaps bring in about 30 lakhs ; and for the rest I think we can trust to 
the wits of the Finance jMinister to find some means of bridging over the 
small gap. 

Under these circumstances, I think that it would be not vase of the Assem- 
bly to leave the deficit uncovered and that, on the other hand, we must en- 
deavour to cover it at least in very great part. Wliat exactly will eventually 
commend itself to the general sense of the House I am not in a position to say. 
Nor am I to be understood as committing myself definitely to this suggestion, 
though I think there is a great deal to Ije said for it. And I therefore commend 
this suggestion to the House. 

Dr. H. S. Gour (Nagpui' Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I desire 
to make a few general observations on the Bill now submitted to the House 
for consideration. I do not wisb. Sir, to repeat what has been repeated on 
the floor of this House ad nauseam that the hea^’y deficits of the Budgets of 
the last two years are due to military expenditure. I only wish to point out 
to the House that the suspicion which we then had in our mind that the mili- 
tary policy of the Government of India was dictated from outside has received 
confirmation in the telegram reporting the discussions in the House of Com- 
mons. I quote from Eeuter’s telegrams ; 

“The War Office was unable to agree with the Government of India regarding the latter’s 
proposal for reductions in the number of units but the Yfar Office was discussing the possible 
saving by cutting down establishments.” 
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iNo'sr mark tie next sentence : . 

‘•'It mtist be remembered that the British regiments in India embrace part of the reserve 
and any redactions mast necessarily affect their power of mobilisation. If the War OESce 
agreed to the Government of India’s maldng excessive decreases it rvoald eventually ir^ean 
further cos t being thrown on the British Budget for making up the reserve in other ways.” 

We have “been impressing: Sir. upon tiis House tiat tie military poicy of tie 
Go'v'ernment of InSia -vvas being dictated from outside. We are to-day pre- 
sented witi tiis spectacle of tie Britisi battalions marciing on tie prostrate 
form of tie Government of India. Tie Army in India is an Imperial reserve 
for wiici the people of this country are made to pay. Tie Colonies refuse to 
pay for it ; tie Britisi tax-payers refuse to pay for it. and therefore, tie Army 
in England is sent out to tiis country to be paid for by tie people of tiis coun- 
trv for external Imperial purposes. That is tie situation. Hovr far this 
House ■n-ill keep on financing from year to year this insatiable iloloci of mili- 
tarv expenditure can only he answered not by His Excellency tie Gommander- 
in-Ciief nor by tie Government of India but by tie War Office and tie Im- 
perial Cabinet responsible for tie defence of tie Britisi Empire. Hus, I 
submit, is a situation of abject helplessness not on tie part of tie Members 
of this House only but on tie part of tie distinguished occupants of tie 
Treasury Benches. His Excellency tie Commander-in- Chief, tie Govern- 
ment of India, and tie military advisers of tie Government of India recom- 
mended a reduction, as "we now see from tie papers, but tie War Office have 
vetoed it. 

Tie Honourable tie Home 3Iember tells us that it is incorrect. Last 
- year, he wiU not forget, I asked for tie pubHcation of tie correspondence 
between tie Government of India and tie Secretary of State on tiis subject. 
Was that correspondence published ? I ask tie Honourable tie Home Mem- 
ber to publish those despatches — the correspondence between tie Government 
of India and tie Secretary of State. 

I repeat it. Sir, that this is an old controversy in which tie Government 
of India and tie Secretary of State for the last two years have been fighting 
for the reduction of tie mifitar}’ troops in tii.s country, and they have 
repeatedly been over-ruled by tie Secretary of State. Does tie Honourable 
the Home 3Iember deny that statement ? 

I understand tie Honourable Member as well as he understands me. We 
are both trained in tie same .school. I do not wish to pursue tiis question 
any further. I only wish to repeat wLat I have been repeating during the 
last two years that the militaiy policy of tie Government of India is being 
dictated by the War Office and tie Government of India are as helpless in 
the matter as we ourseh'es. That is all to the credit of the Government of 
India, and whatever may be the result, we are obliged to His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief and the Government of India for fighting for the 
cau.se of India and fiffiiting for economv in the militarv administration of 
tins country, and we hope that with our support their just cause "will triumph. 

Xow, Sir, we pass on to another subject. Much though we object to 
this military burden, helpless though we are in combating it, what should 
be our portion regar^g the Finance Bill ? Are we to do, as has sometimes 
been cugge.^ted that we shotild withdraw all our assistance and leave the 
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Government to sucli devices as tliey may. resolve upon 1 {A Voice: “Who 
suggested that?”) I am glad to hear one Honourable Member saying who 
suggested it. Now, my Honourable friend Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer said that 
that is R suggestion — I do not saj’’ it is a*suggestion made by any one in parti- 
cular but that is a suggestion. Well, Sir, so far as v/e are concerned, we 
and the Government of India are at one on tliis point that we cannot for the 
credit of this cormtry allow this uncovered deficit. 

Now then,, the next question and a question of very great moment that 
arises in this connection is how to cover the deficit. We have already im- 
pressed upon the Government of India the desirability of making further 
retrenchments, but then we cannot count upon them. We must take the 
budget as it is presented to us and upon the happy contingency of the Govern- 
ment of India making further retrenchments in expenditure we cannot ignore 
the deficit that lies in front of us. We must provide against it. Additional 
taxation is therefore inevitable and the alternatives that we are confronted 
with are either the salt tax or some other tax. So far as salt tax is concerned, 
I voice the sentiments of the Honourable Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer that we on 
this side of the House are unanimously opposed to it. The only concession 
we are prepared to make is that the tax already collected {Cries oj “ No, no.”) 
— that is a concession {A Voice: “ Who is 'making?”) — the only concession 
that' is possible in the circumstances {A Voice : “ Most unjust ”) is that the 
tax collected may not be refunded to those who paid it. {Voices: “No.”) 
But that would not solve the difficulty. At the very most the Government 
will make something like 35 lakhs of rupees. We have still to explore other 
avenues of taxation and I would add to the three mentioned by Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer a fourth one, namely, an import duty on iron and steel. I suggest 
that there is a very good reason why we should levy an import duty on iron 
and steel. {A Voice : “ And tax industries.”) The importation of iron and 
steel is prejudicially affecting the only pioneer industry that exists in this 
cormtry and which the Fiscal Commission recommended should be supported 
at all costs. The European'manufacturers of iron and steel are passing through 
a severe financial crisis and they are dumping their goods upon the soff of 
India at and below cost price, the effect of it being to extinguish this rismg 
national industry in the country. An import duty on iron and steel would 
be in keeping with the declared policy of the Government. It vill give us 
money and also serve incidentally to protect this struggling industry. I 
do not know how much it wiU bring us. I am told that it will bimg us about 
Rs. 80 lakhs of rupees at 20 per cent. We have then I', 

lakhs. Of the three suggestions made by- my 

wamy Aiyer a surcharge on customs commends itself m nie ( oJ No, 
no ” and “ Hear, hear ”), and I submit, Sir, it is least objectionable 
of all taxes. I strongly deprecate a surcharge on mcomt. ax and subnih 
that any surcharge on income would not only ^ conn nr;' 

but would saddle xmjustly upon the people o agafer 

which they are loudly complaining, 
says is already a heavy burden 

Sir, that, the only solution that is possible in the i irunutrancea is a srr.* ;• 
on customs (FoJs; ‘‘No,noV)andanmpoTtau^^ o^ ™nardst^.^:' 

Voice : “ What about silver?”) One more nord and I h,ve e.w-. ; 
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to caution tlie Honourable the finance Member and the Government of India 
that this last action of ours 'must not be regarded as a precedent. The Govern- 
ment of India have, been budgeting for deficits during the last three years 
and I say, Sir, that this shall positively be the last year wlien tlic’ (govern- 
ment of India will come before this House and ask for further taxation to 
redress the financial equilibrium. ' 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Cliief : I sliould like at once to 
answer what the last speaker has said and the quotation that he has made 
from a Eeuter’s telegram which he read out to the House, The statement 
that has been reported as having been made in the House of Commons does 
not agree with the information in our possession and we are ascertaining 
whether this message as reported is correct. We have every reason to believe 
that the reduction in British troops which has been put forward by the Govern- 
ment of India and agreed to by me and which gives the pecuniary saving we 
are counting on will in the end be agreed to by His Majesty’s {government.. 
The question of the form which these reductions will take is still under con- 
sideration but His Majesty’s Government have not signified that they are in any 
disagreement with the amount of reductions that are proposed and it is after 
all the amount which affects us here in the discussion on the Budget, I tvant 
to make that quite clear. There are certain reciprocal arrangements which, 
as the House will understand, exist in a big organisation like an Army, which, 
is enlisted in one country and is employed in another, and in which the Card- 
well system of one unit abroad and one at Home is a basic principle. A reduc- 
tion such as that which we have proposed affects the whole machmery for 
the production of recruits and of training of men in England itself. There- 
fore as the one hangs upon the other, and as a settlement cannot be reached 
in a moment we are still considering with the Imperial Government what 
actual form the reductions themselves shall take. 

Captain E. V. Sassoon (Bombay Blilloumers Association : Indian Com- 
merce) : We have to consider in this Finance BiU the methods for obtaining 
funds to meet the deficit as originally put forward in the Finance Blember’s 
Budget speech and modified to the extent of the concession made by the 
Honourable the Commerce BlemlTer. I should like here to express my appre- 
ciation which I think will be shared by a number of members as to the ex- 
tremely pleasant waj^ in which we have been met by the Commerce Member 
on Eailway questions. He has, I feel, tried to meet us in every way he has 
found possible even though he may have felt that he was sacrificing his better 
judgment to some extent. I feel that he has tried to associate us with this 
task and I personally appreciate the fact that our efforts or suggestions should 
have been taken so seriously and that they should to some extent have been 
given effect to. I think possibly the reason why the majority of this House 
followed him on the point of the capital expenditm’e on the railways was 
because after he had assured us that he would look into the matter and would 
not spend more than was necessary we felt that ■we could trust him to carry 
out our wishes. How, Sir, this attitude forms a rather sharp contrast 'uuth 
that of the Finance Department under the Finance Member. It may be 
that I have misunderstood the intentions of the Finance Member but I must 
say that I foimd no apparent desire on his part to meet the wishes of the House 
or its suggestions in any direction. It appeared to me that the Finance 
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Jilember rejoicing as ho docs in the education of the British Treasury consi- 
ders ]ie Imows a great deal more of such matters than some of’us do. I put 
this forward because I rvish any misunderstanding to be put right. I think 
some of us feel, if I am allowed to say .so, that the^Finance Member has taken 
up an attitude something like this : “ You may think so, but I don’t and 
that settles the question.” If we take the printed sheet that we have in front 
of us, which represents tire last statement made on Saturday before we 
adjourned, you will notice that of the cuts that were made by this Assembly 
one cut lias been restored by the Governor General in Counefl and as to the 
other cuts, these apjiarently are not restored by the Governor General in 
Council but there is merely a statement made that it is .considered that an 
allowance, which amounts to the amount of these cuts less Ks. 10,000, travel- 
ITng allowance of the Members, should be made by a supplementary grant. 
In other words, if I am not veiy much mistaken in my reading of this jiaper, 
tin's House has been informed that because the Government or the depart- 
ment concerned does not consider that these cuts are possible, ipso facto 
the}- should be restored without any statement to the House as to whether 
the wishes of the House arc to be in any way met and without the Governor 
•General in Council being asked to restore these cuts. As far as one of the 
items is concerned, No. 6, regarding the Public Services Commission, I 
am one of those who think that the Government would have a strong case 
in asking the Governor General in Council to restore it, for the reason that 
it is not in the province of the Government of India to decide whether this 
Public Services Commission shoidd come out or not and therefore I am one 
of those who did not consider it fair for us to blame them and to remove funds 
from them for an action for which they could in no way be held responsible. 
But what about the other points ? The Government may have thought 
•that our cuts were severe but the Govennnent is responsible for the adminis- 
tration and I think that they .should either have asked the Governor General 
in Council to restore them or that they should have at any rate shown some 
desire to carry out our wishes. It may be that it is chiefly a question of 
phraseology. It may be that they should have told us tha-b they would do 
their best but they might have to come to us again. But as it is I for one 
do not think that it is treating this House with consideration if we are told 
■“ We do not think this cut is justified, so we do not propose to take any notice 
of the action of the Assembly.” Sir, in my opinion the powers of the Gover- 
nor General in Council are quite necessary powers considering the ne'wness 
of our constitution. But I think. Sir, they should be powers that should 
be ke])t in reserve and not used lightly. I look on the powers of the Governor 
General in Council in the same way as I look on the sword that is carried by 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. Should His Excellency ever be 
attacked, I feel certain that he would give a very good account of himself 
with the help of his sword. But I doubt very seriously whether His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief considers it necessary to draw his sword every time 
he may want to sharpen a pencil or may wish to use a tooth-pick. I suggest, 
Sir, that the powers of the Governor General in Council should therefore 
be restricted to those occasions when it could honestly be said that the busi- 
ness of the Government and the administration could not be carried on owing 
-to the vote of this House. Now, Sir, let us take the particular item that 
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lias boca restorecl. Tiic rinaace Member admitted to us that tbore m!s;}it 
be arguments in favour of tliis })articular croro and' 30 laklis being taken as 
capital, but his argument mas that as this had not been put to capital in the 
first place therefore lie C 9 nsidered it inadvisable to transfer it nom. But 
suppose the Government Lad met us in this respect, could it be said that 
the mholc fabric of the administration of Government in India moidd rock? 
That, supposing this item had been taken from expenditure and put to Lapital, 
the Government could not go on with its work? The Honourable the Finance 
Member may Ijave thought it inadvisable, he may have considered that the 
fact that this item which might be considered capital was originally put to 
expenditure might be misunderstood elsewhere and for that reason it was 
•txdxdsable to leave* it where it was. But as this House, having considered 
his argument, gave its unmistakeable view that it did not agree with it, ,I 
think this was a case where the Honourable the Finance Member might have 
used his discretion and have met us. I quite realize this was a non-votable 
item. I quite realize that the Honourable the Finance Member was entirely 
within his rights to say. “ I will not consider this point, this cut that you 
have made in respect of a non-votable item : I will take it in its narrowest 
sense and therefore I will liave it restored.” I admit that, but I do think 
this was a case where the Honourable lilember might have looked at the ques- 
tion from a broader aspect and have tried to meet us in some way. I do 
feel that the Honourable iMember has not given signs of any desire to meet 
this House in any way as regards this matter. And now, Sir, we shall be asked 
by the Honourable Member to vote for an increase of the salt tax to meet 
this deficit : a deficit which some of us do not consider represents a true deficit.. 
Some of us consider that if the accounts had been kept in another way, in 
a way which we consider justifiable even though it may not agree Avith the 
pre-conceived ideas of the Honourable the Finance Member, there would 
not be so large a deficit and this small deficit could have been met in another 
way than that proposed by the Honourable the Finance Member. How, 
Sir, one of the charges that is made against this Assembly is that the Members 
of this Assembly do not represent the people of India. That is a charge that 
is thrown at us not only here but is thrown at us at Home. I venture to say 
that, as far as the proposed salt tax is concerned, we do represent the large 
majority of the people of India whether individuals with Amtes or Avithout 
votes. I therefore say that if the Government on the adAuce of the Finance 
Member chooses to overrule any vote against the salt tax that may be giA'cn, 
they Avill have no excuse for statiug that the A’ote was made in defiance of 
the Avishes of the large majorTty of the people of India. 

How, Sir, there is another point on which I feel deeply. If the policy 
•which I have seen working, the policy of the Government of India as we haA''e 
seen.it carried out by the Leader of the House, by the Coriimeree Member, 
and by. the other day, the Postmaster General in his explanation of his items, 
the policy of associating us Avith them, of not only asking us for our Auews 
but trying to put any views of oiu's into eSect, if that policy is not to be gone 
on with, if Ave are to find ourselves faced with a policy which is ” here are our 
Ariews ; we consider that only these views are right ; it may be that Ave are 
not entirely correct in eA’ery detail but aa-b propose that these Adews should 
be passed by the House w foto and if they are not passed by the House we- 
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shall ask the Governor General in Council to use his powers to put back every 
comma and every fullsto]) that may have been taken out.” I venture to 
say that if that uew'jioliey which I hope is not really the new policy, of the 
Government and which I hope is due merely to my misunderstanding of the 
situation, if that is to be the new policy. I for one ventiu'c to say that my 
own activities herC do not a])pcar to justify the sacrifices that I have to make 
in not looking after my own afTnir.s. I make a present to the Honourable 
the Finance htember of the obvious retort that this Assembly has got on very 
well without me in the past and will jwobably be able to do so in the future. 
1 .should Welcome that retort. It would enable me to go to my supporters 
in my constituency and suggest that as I was doing no good here I might 
be allowed to look after my own busino.ss. If we are merely to record our 
assent to the propo.sals of the Government, there are probably a large number 
of other hlemhers who could use their intolligerice and their activities better 
elsewhere. It might be advisable and .suitable for us to send the peons from 
our ofiices to take our places with instructions to cry “ aye, aye ” to every 
demand of the Government. That would no doubt be very satisfactory to 
Members of the Government ; it would be equally satisfactory to our peons 
who would draw our allowances : the onlv jieoplc who would not be satisfied 
would be the negligible 250 millions of tax-payers in the country. Sir, I 
have ])ut this jmint of view very strongly. I have put it forward perhaps 
more strongly than some people may think justifiable. {Cria; of “ No, no.”) 
If I have done, so I have done it on purpose, because I consider that the 
moment has come when we should definitely hear whether the policy that has 
so far been carried out, whether the treatment that wc have been receiving, 
is to continue or whether there is going to be a change. Therefore, Sir, I 
beg the Loader of the House, with all the emphasis at ray command, to pause 
before accepting this new polic}’, if there is a new policy, of the Finance 
Dlcmbcr, who with the face of a cherub and the methods of a tank, is more 
succc.ssfullv, more expeditiously and more .surely wrecking the Reforms than 
the most enthusiastic, the most optimistic extremist in his wildest hopes 
could have ever imagined possible. 

Rao Bahadur T. Rangacliariar (Madras City : Nou-iMnhammadan 
Urban) ; Sir, much as I wished to desist from taking part in this general 
discussion, the remarks of the last speaker have called me on my feet. I 
. do not wi.sh to follow the example of assuming the role of a monitor either to 
individuals or to the Assembly, or to speak on behalf of Madras, which. 
Sir, is rather h)'dra-headed and it is very difficult for anybody to say that 
lie represents JIadras. 

Sir, I do not recognise that this Assembly is responsible to make upAhe 
-deficit which the Government of India think there ought to be. I quite 
realise that as far as possible this Assembly should try to balance the Budget, 
namely, the Budget it has framed and not the Budget which somebody e!se- 
has framed, however responsible he may be. Sir, if the Honourable Mr. 
Jloir thinks that Madras will welcome a balanced Budget by the imposition 
of a salt dutyj then he is very much mistaken. 

I deny the authority of those Honourable gentlemen in whose name my 
Honourable friend speaks. I know Madras much better than Mr. Moir 
does. Sir, I can speak in the name of Madras. I said I would not be tempted 
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into any such path. Sir, I may say that tlie ])eoplc whom I know and they 
are a .vast community' would not relisli any balanced Budget with the salt 
tax imposed. Sir, Madras officials — honoured names there have been, may 
I quote tlie name of Mr. GibSon for the recollection of Mr. j\Ioir — j\Iadras 
officials have always stood against the imposition of the salt tax. Tlicy know 
the value of salt to the agricultural population of that Presidency, and it is 
idle to pretend.that Madras wdll Avelcome an enhanced salt duty simply because 
they want a balanced Budget, Sir, as I take the figures, the original deficit 
was for 4‘26 croreS according to the Budget presented by the Government, 
and according to the Budget jiassed by us in this Assembly the deficit comes 
to 2‘50 crores. Now the question is whether that deficit may not further 
be 'reduced by practising economics on the part of Government. My Honour- 
able friend Sir Sivaswani}’- Aiyer has already referred to various items in which 
^ economy can be practised and I am sure will be practised by the Government 
of India ; because the)’’ are as keen on economy as we are, and that we fully 
recognise. I take it therefore that.thc duty of this Assembly will be to find 
two crores and no more. For that. Sir, there are suggestions and suggestions ; 
and when these suggestions come to be considered I am sure the House will 
express its opinion one way or the other. Sir, I may point out that the 
Government of India in this time of stress and difficulty propose to abandon 
a source of revenue ; they propose to abandon 25 lakhs of existing revenue, 
viz., the export duty on hides and skins. Sir, I do not see any justification 
for this ; they have not told us a single reason why this existing source of 
revenue should be abandoned. If it is retained, the deficit is reduced to 
Rs. 1'75 crores. Then, Sir, I have a proposal to make, to impose a sur- 
charge on customs duties on goods other than those which are consumed by 
the poor, such as piece-goods, matches, sugar and yarn ; these four things 
being exempted, you can impose a surcharge on other goods, of either six 
pies or one anna in the rupee ; if you put it at six jnes, it Avill give you about 
SO or 75 lakhs ; if you put it at an anna, you will get more than a crore. These 
two items alone, without pressing on the poor, may meet the deficit. There- 
- fore I do not know why the Government of India have got into this wanton 
conflict with the people of this country and with this House. After the 
emphatic vote of this House by more than double the number even after the 
most able advocacy of the salt tax, this House and both the European and 
the Indian world in India jirotested against the enhancement of the salt duty, 
and yet, Sir, the present Government are now provoking a wanton conflict . 
with the people and with this House. I deprecate most strongly this attitude 
on the part of the Government of India. It is an attitude which they 
should not adopt in their own interests. It is all very well to say this is not 
much of a burden. If you rule. Sir, that I cannot speak about it now, I 
, shall speak on it later on when my amendment comes. Therefore, Sir, I say 
there are other sources which will be less irlcsome and which will not 
be so unjust as the projiosed source to which Government look. While 
I agree, therefore,, that we must try to help the balancing of the budget, we 
look at it from the point of view of the budget which we have framed, and 
not that the Government of India have framed, and we propose to assist 
them in that way. Sir, these are the general remarks that I wish to make 
on the proposals. 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett ; Sir, before I proceed to adopt the 
attitude of that horrible animal which defends itself when attacked, I 
want first to correct td a certain extent the statement which was circulated' 
this morning. This statement represents ther figures that were reached 
Saturday afternoon. In announcing those figures I had to state in regard 
to the. item of Rs. 3 lakhs under the head “ Miscellaneous ” that the Governor 
General in Council had not had time to consider what action he would have 
to take in view of the fact that the House by a majority of one vote had 
declined to provide the money. I am now charged to inform the House that, 
in the opinion of the Governor General in Council this provision is essential 
to the discharge of his responsibility. That does not in itself alter the figures 
on this sheet, but it alters the form. There are also two further alterations 
which I ought to make. The reduction under the head “ Stamps ” was one 
lakh and not 100 lakhs — not a very important point — and in giving the figures 
here, the fifty lakhs cut in railway expenditure was treated as a reduction 
in expenditure. When dealing with net figures it ought' to appear as an 
increase of our net revenue. I will have the figures re-circulated, but it 
may be of convenience to the House if I give them now. The estimates of 
expenditure including 9 lakhs which we regard as a necessary provision for 
supplementary grants now amount to 133 crores 88 lakh's 81 thousand and 
999 rupees. The estimates of revenue are 130 crores 19 lakhs 98 thousand 
rupees, making the deficit on that basis 3 crores 68 lakhs 83 thousand 999 
rupees, or for rounding purposes I may say the deficit is 369 lakhs, it is very 
much nearer 369 than 368. 

Well, Sir, the House has, I fear, regarded the attitude or the Govern- 
ment as very rigid and unyielding, and in particular they have traced that 
attitude to the attitude of the Finance Member. I am sorry that impression 
should be created, and I have no doubt that I am personally partly responsible. 
I am new to parliamentary life in this country. I am not apologising for 
the substance of what I have done, but if I have offended in any way in my 
manner. . . . 

Well, if it is the substance that is objected to, and not the manner, I 
plead entirely guilty to the charge. 

How, what is our position ? We are all agreed that it is of the greatest 
importance to India -that the Budget should be balanced. Hothing was 
really more e^ddent during the general discussions on the budget debate than 
the complete unanimity that we must balance our budget, there was even 
more unanimity on that than there was that the House di.sliked the salt tax. 

I think we are all still agreed that the budget must be balanced. How I 
say that the balance must be a real one. I have heard it said to-day that 
the attitude of the Government was wrecking the reforms. I ask the House 
what, if anything, is endangering the reforms? I say it is the continued 
deficits everywhere ; it is the deficits, the financial difficulty that India has 
been up against that has made the passage of the reforms through this period 
of transition much more difficult than it otherwise would have been. If it 
had not been for these continued deficits both in the Central Government 
as well as in the Provincial Governments which have been threatening the 
reforms, it would have been much more easy for this period to have been pjassed 
through. If it had not been for these continued deficits .... 
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Created, I think, veiy largely hy the state of unrest throughout the world ; 
I do not think-it is proper to blame anybody hr particular for the condition 
of affairs which after all is general to the whole world.- In every country in 
the world there has been enormous difficult}’- since the war in arriving at 
balanced budgets ; a balance has only been achieved where it has been achieved 
by heavy increases in taxation and heavy reductions in cxpenditui.e, the 
two going together. Now what is our object in balancing the budget ?- 
It is that we may start a new era, and that we may try to help on for the bene- 
fit of India nation-building schemes, schemes for the development of indus- 
trial progress in India, education, and so on. And we want to improve the 
credit of India. Now, is our credit improved by — I don’t want to use a 
hard word — an altera tion_ of our accounts which leaves us in exactly the same 
position as before but shows an apparent suiylus simply by altering the accountc 
though we end up the year in exactly the same position as if we had not al- 
tered the accounts? Our unproductive debts increase by exactly the same 
amount as if we had a deficit. I state quite confidently that, if the choice 
was really between an uncovered deficit and an action which even gave the 
appearance that India Avas trying to cover up her tracks so as to make a deficit 
appear as a surplus, we should do far better boldly to budget for a defieit 
and say that this year we have not been able to balance our budget. 

Captain Sassoon complained that the Government had not accepted the 
unmistakable view of the House that certain charges which are non-votable 
should be transferred from revenue to capital. Well, now, without enter- 
ing into that particular question, without mentioning that it was stated 
and had to be stated in advance that the Government of India could not 
support such a recommendation and that, even if they did, it would probably 
not be accepted b}’’ the final authority, I join issue with the word “ unmistak- 
able.” If the House will just remember what happened on that vote, they 
will, I think, agree that the view taken was mistakable. Half the Members 
who voted for it — do not know the numbers but quite a number of persons 
who voted for the Resolution stated definitely they disagreed entirely with 
the suggestion that this should be transferred from revenue to capitaL 
{Honourable Members : “ Only two.”) Only two spoke, but I am quite 
sure that, judging by the division which took place on a later amendment 
— a somewhat similar question which was supported on the same authority, 
half the House said that they did not believe in this attempt to cover ujo our- 
tracks, but that they thought that the Government could make a further 
reduction in their actual expenditure and for that reason they voted for it. 
Now, if the Government for a moment thought that there was the slightest 
possibility of making that further reduction, it v.muld have gladly agreed 
to do so. Here, I may say that this year, I think, wo have been suffering 
a little from the ])rccedcnts created last year. The position is not really the 
same as it was last year. The Government has produced estimates which I 
have already told the House more than once arc based, in our sober opinion, 
bn a rather more hopeful view of what the minimum expenditure will bo 
for this year than we can quite honestly say we hold. If I rvere asked to 
put my hand on my heart and say that our expenditure will not, without 
any special intervention of adverse circumstances, exceed the exiienditure 
which I have to-day given to the House, I should have honestly to say that 
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I w&s very doubtful. We will do our best. I am sure the Government has 
given some earnest of its good intentions, and these estimates are , framed 
on the basis of the ^icceptance of the Report of the Inchcape Committee in 
full, subject to lag. 

Now there are quite a number of items on which this House has expressed 
mure or less clearly its view that the Inchcape Committee cuts ought not 
to be accepted. I do not say that at the end of the year it will be found that 
we have exceeded the estimate of expenditure which we have put forward 
novv. It will be my duty and also ni}'' endeavour throughout the year to see 
that that does not happen. But leaving aside questions of appropriation,. 
I stand here to. try and present to the House my estimate of what is the m.ini- 
mum expenditure that we are required to cover during the year, and I 
cannot honestly saj'’ — and I think the House agrees that we have done our 
best — I cannot honestly say that there is any probability of its being less 
than the figure we have put here. My Honourable friend Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer has made certain suggestions about the expenditure on the Army. I 
was very sorry that he was under the misapprehension that he was out of order, - 
because ! should have liked to have heard more suggestions. We are very 
anxious to economise everywhere and I think I can say for His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief that he is particularly anxious to have useful 
suggestions for economy, for that will give him money which can be spent on 
things which he really desires to spend on. 

In view of the financial position of India he has had to cut down his ex- 
penditure to the bone and if anybody can show him cases where'he is wasting 
money, he certainly would be extremely glad, I believe, to go halves with 
me. We have made a very severe cut. 


I regret I did not catch the Honourable Member. I believe it related 
to something that we have done or not done since last year. As I said in 
introducing the Budget, we made some considerable economies on the ordinary 
items of Army expenditure last year with the result that though special charges 
like Waziristan and demobilisation charges exceeded considerably the esti- 
mates, we actually kept within our total estimate figures in resiiect of the 
Army as a result of earnest efiorts at retrenchment. Some Honourabl& 
■ Members were disappointed that we did not adopt the temporary expedients 
for transfer to capital which they put forward. The reason why we did not 
do so was — ^I have already given it in general — that it is absolutely necessary 
that when you have had a deficit for 5 years, your first surplus that you show 
should be a real surplus and it should not be subject to any possible criticism 
of having been obtained by unsound expedients or manipulation. You can 
take your accounts and transfer items from revenue to capital and capital 
to revenue and improve your accounts with great advantage to sound thirddng 
in every waj'. But you must not do it for the purpose of turning a deficit 
into a surplus. I think that all these things should be looked into, though 
as I have said I am afraid the result would be, if we did it too closely this year, 
slightly to increase our deficit, but that is another matter. accept 

the accounts as they stand and show a surplus and tlicn you viL improve 
your credit and get the advantage of what you are realh setting ect 
to do. 
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I turn now to another point. I have heard some of my Honourable friends 
more than once in the course of the last ten days talk about the temporary 
financial strmgency, and these temporar}' difficulties v'c arc in. I wish I 
■could say that I belieye that these are necessarily temporary. But can wc 
honestly say so ? 

The military expenditure has been cut down this year from Es. GTJ crorcs 
to Rs. 62 crores. 

The figure given by the Inchcape Committee is Rs. oTJ crores. {A Voice : 
AVithout altering the policy.”) On the contraiy, after making considerable 
reductions in the number of the troops, British and Indian. (A Voice ; “ You 
•cannot change your policy.”) I beg the Honourable Members pardon. - These 
•estimates are framed on the assumption that the reductions agi-eed to by His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and agreed to in principle at Home are 
•carried out. 

I was just coming to that point. It is perfectly true that there are non- 
recurrent items of expenditure in the Army estimates and I shall be dis- 
appointed — I will not put it higher than that at the moment — 1 shall.be much 
disappointed if the Army estimates are as high as 62 crores next year, but there 
•are a good many other considerations besides the fact of these non-recuri-ent 
items in Waziristan. There will be certain terminal charges — if there is no 
lag there will be terminal charges of rather heavy amounts I am afraid to meet 
in 1924:-2-5. Over two crores of the reduction this year is purely a non-recurrent 
reduction, it is a reduction in stores. By living on existing stores we are 'able 
not to buy new ones so as to reduce our total reser\’e — a most important 
reduction of extreme value, but it does not enable vou to look forward to re- 
•current reduction next year. AVhen you have worked your reserves do^vn to 
your minimum you have to go on replacing. So far from" being a recurrent 
saving that is non-recurrent saving which will have to be made good next year. 
Now, there is another item in our estimates to which to some extent the fsame 
■considerations apply. The three crores of our reduction in Railway expendi- 
ture this year is a reduction of programme revenue. I do not want to go 
into the point, but obviously that is a postponement of expenditure — ^I do 
not want to beg the word by saying necessary — it is a postponement of ex- 
penditure which has to be made good if our Railways are to earn us interest. 
We cannot live on that sort of thing. 

Then, as we stand, we have got a deficit of Rs. 3| crores uncovered. Have 
you any real hope, real certainty that next year without any increase of 
taxation that could be covered ? I do not say there is no hope, but is there 
any certaintj' ? W e have had two good monsoons and on the law of averages 
can we really expect two more or one more this j'ear ? People talk glibly 
about revfival in trade. There has been an improvement in trade, but there 
can be no permanent, long-enduring improvement in trade while the French 
are in the Ruhr, while the whole of continental Europe is in the state in which 
it is, while our customers are unable to take our goods. There is no certainty 
of a surplus next year on the existing basis of taxation and I am afraid I must 
add there is a probability of a deficit unless we cover it by additional taxation 
this year. That is where-the great merit of the Government’s proposal conies 
i n on financial grounds. The proposal would bring in crores of additional 
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revemie this year con^ering our deficit and leaving us -a small surplus for con- 
tingencies. A year after it 'vvould add six croree to our revenue — an addition of 
1| crores. That is a very important point, because with that duty imposed 
■we^hall be next year in a position in which I am prepared to say in.the absence- 
of very adverse circumstances the recurrence of a deficit is most unlikel5^ 
On the contrary there is every probability — given a few favourable turns 
of Fortune’s wheel— that we may have quite an appreciable surplus, to do- 
what we want to do with our surpluses. I shall come to what we want to 
do in a moment. But before I go on to that I want just to deal with some 
of the various suggestions that have been made for alternatives. As my 
friend from Madras said just now, the fact about all these alternatives is- 
that they seem to secure no more unanimity than the salt tax. If the Govern- 
ment and a certain number of Members are opposed to the refusal of the salt 
tax, there is so far as I can see a complete absence of any kind of rmanimity 
among Members of this House as to any substitirte. What are the substitutes- 
that have been suggested 1 I take for this purpose the order paper contain- 
ing the amendments so that I may deal with some of them. I do not think 
that any suggestions have been made to-day which were not put forward 
before. I will take the duty on silver for which my friend. Sir Montagu Webb, 
holds a brief. This proposal has been put forward in each of the last two years- 
and after discussion it was not agreed to. I do not mean that it has been voted 
against, I am not sure of the facts. I believe it was voted against one year. 
The difficulty about the duty on silver is that, first of all it is most undesirable- 
to have a duty on the precious metals which come in and go out and thereby" 
play a most important part in balancing imports and exports and exchange. 
A duty on precious metals is open to enormous theoretical difficulties. But I 
do not want to delay the House with them, if they agree, as I think they do,, 
that it is a fact. The next difficulty is, although it is quite true we had a duty'" 
on silver some time, it did not contain any provision for a rebate on export. 
It is realty, we are convinced, out of the question to introduce a duty^ on silver- 
now without giving a rebate on export. Otherv/ise we shall play'- havoc with 
our exchange position. Silver must be able to go out freely to balance the 
position when the exchange is temporarily'- against us and we are in need of 
that support. Assirming that to be the j)osition the yield is extremely un- 
certain. I begin with the y'ear 1916-17. I do not begin with that y'^ear for 
any reason except that it seems to be going far enough back. In that ymar I 
see there was'ti net export of 12 million ounces. With a duty of let us say' an 
anna, we should have lost 12,000,000 annas net in that y'ear. In 1918-19 
there was a small import. In 1920 there was again a small import. In 1921 
it was fairly large, 21 million ounces of net imports. , In 1921-22 it was 61 
million. We should have got a large revenue that year. In 1922-23, for the 
first ten months we have 61 millions. We should have got considerable 
amorrnt here. But the mere fact that we have just had two years of large 
imports here means it is quite possible that if y"ou impose a duty this y'ear, 
we nright find that it has brought a loss and not a gain. In any case the 
amount that we can count on its bringing in this next ymar would be very 
small. I do not think the House will wish me to spend more time on that. 
It, has been put forward in one special quarter but it has not very' strong 
support. Hext I take the export duty on petrol. Here I should like to observe 
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that it is xathex stxiking that among the suggestions that have heen put i'ox- 
ward export duties hold the fo'xemost ]rlace. An export dxity on petrol has 
heen suggested. It has also heen suggested that we should have an export 
duty on jute, and the export duty on hides and skins, Avhich was our one 
small concession to the overburdened tax-payer, is opposed. I am reminded 
of the v/ords of some one to-day, that income-tax is also a burden on the tax- 
payer. I was much interested to hear that. I wonder whether that is irue 
of any other tax. The reason why the export duties are opposed is, I think, 
because it is rather difficult to see who the tax-payer is and on whom the 
burden falls. They sound popular in theory ; they are dangerous things in 
practice as everybody knows and I think there was a general recommendation 
in the Tiscal Commission’s report against export duties. Now, we have 
already had more than one debate on the question of an export duty on petrol. 
Opinions have differed but the Government axe convinced that it would bring 
in a very small amount, nothing like the 70 lakhs which has been spoken of, 
while it would re-act very severely on the price, possibly, of petrol and cer- 
tainly of kerosene in this country. If that is so, if it touched the price of 
kerosene, that would very quickly have an effect on the pocket of the very 
poor, much heavier than the salt tax, in spite of the fact that it would bring in 
much less than one-tenth of the sum expected from the other into the revenue. 

1 will leave my- Honourable colleague the’ Member for Commerce to deal 
-with the proposal not to reduce the export on hides and skins. That is a 
•speciality. -But obviously it is not really a question of covering our deficit or 
.not however we deal with that. The re^ason that was pitt forward was the 
•fact that it is regarded as essential in the interests of an existing export trade. 

The import duty on iron and steel is the next suggestion. The House 
has just agreed that a Tariff Board ought to be set up. A Tariff Board is 
about to be set up and its first duty will be to look into the question of how 
to turn our unscientific revenue tariff with its protective results into the 
beginning of a protective tariff. Is this the moment to make a sudden change 
in your iron and steel position % (A Voice : “ There is no difference of 
opinion.”) I do not think there is any unanimity in this House on that subject. 
(A Voice : “ Bor revenue j^urposes.”) Bor revenue purposes ! If it was 
.imposed on all the railway material that was bought by the Government, it 
might bring in a considerable sum ; but I do not think it would improve O'Ur 
•net railway revenue. It is really a very complicated question, but for revenue 
purposes, a duty of the size that is suggested is out of the question ; it is so 
obviously an important protective duty, protecting or otherwise all the n'umer- 
ous industries that depend on iron and steel — it is obviously a thing you cannot 
jump into. The next and last suggestion is the one that has become associated 
• with the name of Sir Gordon Braser. It'has rather lost some of its pristine 
virtue in the course of discussion in the House. It was originally a proposal 
for half an anna in the rupee on all receipts from customs, excise and income- 
tax, — 1/32 surcharge on all those receipts. IVhen it was first put forward, 
I stated at the time that it v?^as a novel idea to me and it seemed to be -worth 
consideration. Now as an expedient, it is one to which there are considerable 
objections, but if it was really part of a final se-ttlement of the deficit, however 
objectionable it might be, provided it is limited to 1/32, say 3 per cent., it is 
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eoii'-itlcratioii. Bfit tlioro is no iinnniraiiy iu the Honso on that question ; 
’nut .MHiposiag t hat we agreed, liow should thehalaifce of the deficit he covered ? 
It would ’oring in 2 crores if it wa's iin})osed m full hut I agree with my llonour- 
alde frieuvl. Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar — I think it was lie — that the ohjections to 
imposing it, on cotton iimports and cotton e>:cisc are very great. I have worked 
':iut. 1 tie tigiir.is, ;md T come to the conclusion that if you impose it on the cotton 
imports ;ind excise', whereas the whole of the ])ropo.sal of Si» Gordon Fraser 
nxiuld hring in only 2 crores ja-r anmiin as against the G crores in a full year 
wjiich is ohtainahlc from salt, it involves an additional expenditure of almost 
exacUv (he same number of annas ]iev annum as the increase in the salt tax 
;'*r a poor ftnnily. If you take a family, an average family of 4. and you impose 
a 3 per oiint. duly on cotton piccegoods. you get something between 11 and 12 
.annas for ;i family per annum, wliich is the additional charge you are imposing 
on them hy their share in this cotton and cotton cxci.se duty, which is, very 
much the .same ns .‘-■alt. 

Irlr. Jamhadas Divarkadas : t^ir. we discovered in the course of the evid- 
ence before the Fiscal Commi-^sitm that not more than 15 per cent, of the, 
pojinlation use inqiorted doth, imported goods. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : There are two po.ssiljle answers 
to that. I was talking of an increase both of the excise and customs, hut I 
will say this that I do not think that the manufacturer here gets the whole 
benefit of the difference helwoen the customs and the exci.se duty. 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas : I am very .sorry to iuterriqit the Honour- 
able Mcmlier. But if he relies on his own admission iu the Financial State- 
ment, he will find that a year of depression has set in, and the prices will be 
low, whether the price of foreign doth is high or not. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Sir. I am not quite sure what my 
IIouom\ahlc friend, Jlr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, is driving at, but I think my 
statement holds that an increase even to the small extent of this sur-charge 
that is suggested, if it is imposed on the cotton excise and on the 
cotton customs, will have .at least as h.annful an effect on the budget 
of the very poor as the salt tax. (ilir. Jamnadas DirarJ:c,<lis : “ Cotton 

excise, yes.”) I think that I need not argue it .any further with my Honour- 
able friend. If you begin to make exceptions, the most popular exce2)tion in 
this House seems to he the income-tax. Yon can cut out the income-tax.' 
(Fofees : “ Ho, no.”) I think the House wants to cut out the income-tax; 
they want to make an exception to the proposal by cutting out the sur-cli.arg; 
on all income-tax. There is sufficient nlj.sence of unanimity in the IJou.-r 
to justify me anyhow. That leaves yon only the C'n.-toms. If yon begi; 
make exceptions in the Customs and .still retain it ai only half a.n 
the rupee, the maximum you would get from ii is .‘-omething undrra -■-’■''f'' 

It is true it has been suggested that it .-'hould he increased to ;n! .anr,? — j 

rupee. What was a dangerou.s and nn(ie.=inihle expedient the.c 

thoroughly had tax. The original .siiggo.'-tion ivas h.alf an am:.i j- 

but if you do more it means you are .-imply iiicrca.-ing your t-yy'A F. Yl 

and if you are going to do that, I think it Is de.siraldi- that ye- -y‘X~'^y}£ le 

scientifically. I do not want to go arguing about the soit 

out of order if I did, and 1 have pos-ihly been led a little .fur---- ' 
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to have been in dealing with that i'>oint. The position remains tliat tlie salt 
tax is the proposal imt forv/ard by the Government and it is thoroughly un- 
popular. I would like, however, to quote two remarks that I heard during 
the votes for Demand Grants. One, the House will remember, by my Jriend, 
Mr. Ginwala, was that the, salt tax has been universally condemned not on 
economic but on political grounds. Then we liave a rather pretty commentary 
on that statement coming from an Honourable Member from the Punjab : 
“ If anything will help non-co-operation it is the income-tax department,” he 
said. Are we not in the position that all taxation is unpopular 'and the Govern- 
ment has made one unpopular ]iroposal. A large number of equally unpo- 
pular proposals have been put forward by the House. There is no kind of 
unanimity as to which one of them we should accept. (An Ho7ioiirable Memher : 
“ Accept the suggestion of the majority.”) Is there a majority for any good 
tax that would cover our deficits 1 (Dr. H. S. Goiir ; “ Customs.”) I really 
do not think Honourable Members can say there is. If that is so, we come 
back to the salt tax, which is what the Government have proposed. Now we 
have proposed this because we want a really balanced budget this year, and 
if we can get it, real surpluses in the years to come. The salt tax does give 
us hope of obtaining such a result. In the absence of very adverse circum- 
stances we surely could hope on that basis that the budget for next year and 
the year after would certainly balance, and given a few favourable results 
among the possible contingencies, we ought to have a balance sufficient to 
begin to do some of the things we want to do. Honourable Members in this 
House have referred again and again to expenditure on education and public 
health and similar services. Who spends money on education and health and 
similar services 1 It is the Provincial Governments. If you want..to improve 
the position of the nation-building dejiartments (I must saj' I do not like the 
phrase), the way to do it is to improve the Provincial budgets. 

Dr. H. S. Gout : Let them stew in their own juice. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : It they stew in their own juice 
it seems to ine the ' nation-building ’ departments will stew in their own 
juice also. The Government's policy is, as soon as it has a surplus, to make 
a beginning in the reduction of the Provincial contributions. That is the 
Government’s policy and it means to follow that policy as soon as it has a 
surplus. Obviously if it is going to have a deficit this year from the action of 
the House, it is not getting much encouragement in its policy. If the House 
is really anxious to secure an expansion of the ‘ nation-building ’ services, let 
it take action which will improve tlie position of those Provincial budgets. 

I do not confine myself merely to the provincial budgets. We have had years 
of expanding taxation. We may not, with that liability to the provinces, 

. be able to look forward at a very early date to the converse, namely, reduc- 
tion of taxation, but among those taxes there are some that certainly want 
re-adjusting. We want to have money to consider the tax side of our Budget, 
not from'the point of view of what we must have but a little bit from the point 
of view of whether this or that tax is damaging this or that interest. We 
want to begin to make a reduction in some of our, taxes, and, to do that, we 
want a steady surplus of income. I appeal, therefore tovthe House, I appeal 
to every Member of it and to all who are interested in Education and Public 
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Health, to all who are interested in the development of the industrial life 
of the country, to Come to the support of Government in this matter. T 
made an appeal, which was listened to in a ^^ay that encouraged me, -at the 
time that I introduced the Budget, that we should all work together. As a 
matter of fact, we have all been working together but we have got rather 
fissiparous, we have all got off a little bit to our own particular nostrums of 
doing it. Let us stick to this, that we must balance the budget, and W'e can 
balance the budget if we arc prepared to make the sacfificc of voting for 
increased taxation if it is really necessary to do it. I do appeal to the House, 
let us come together and cover this deficit by our own efforts. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer : IMay I ask the Honourable ^Member whether 
• the provision for maintenance of the fighting forces makes any allowance 
for the proposed reduction of the fighting units ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : It assumes that all the reductions 
that are proposed by the Retrenchment Committee and were agreed to by 
His Excellency the Commandcr-in-Chicf will be put into force as soon as 
possible. I am not, I am afraid, sufficiently familiar with the details to 
answer this question beyond that, but it is on the assumption that the recom- 
mendations of the Retrenchment Committee are accepted in full that those ' 
estimates were framed. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer ; May I know when it is expected to come 
into force ? I find that the provision for the maintenance of the fighting 
forces shows that the fighting forces are calculated at exactly the same 
strength as last year. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I think that our difficulty was 
that we were not able to show any other figures than the existing ones in the 
estimates, but it does not mean that no changes will take place during the 
year. I think the position really is this that, for this year, the lag and the 
terminal charges owing to the necessary postponement in effecting the reduc- 
tions would balance the reductions that we arc able to make during the course 
of the year. It is a method of showing the figures, but I do assure the House — ■ 
and there is nothing hidden in what we have done — that we have prepared 
those figures on the basis that the whole of the Inchcape Committee’s recom- 
mendations are put into force at the earliest possible moment. 

Rao Bahadur T. Bangachariar : Sir, I am delighted, and I am sure the 
House is delighted that, by the timely warning given by the Honourable the 
Finance Member, the House and the country have been saved from a catas- 
trophe which the last amendment threatened. Sir, the Government have 
opened their mouths wide in putting forward this motion to enhance the salt 
duty. There is a deficit of 3’68 crores and they put forward a proposal to 
raise a revenue of 6 crores by putting on an extra Rs. 1-4 in the way of salt 
duty. Sir, after listening to the remarks made by the Honourable the Finance 
Member yesterday, my mind was set thinking as to what really is at the back 
of the Government of India in this proposal. I am afraid, Sir, they want to 
stabilise the present rate of expenditure by this proposal. The Honourable 
the Finance Member refuses to look at the deficit of this year as a mere tem- 
porary phase. He has told us yesterday that he considers this will be a per- 
manent deficit and what is the necessary implication therefrom ? That the 
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military expenditure should remain at or near 58 crores. 8ir, Ilis Excellency 
the Commander-in-Ghief has already told us that he^refuscs to accept the 
recommendation of the Inchfcaj)e Committee that the military exjjenditure 
should eventually be reduced to 50 crores. His Excellency has deliberately 
stated that to this Assembly, and this statement by the Honourabl(j the 
Finance Member supports that statement made by His Excellency the Com- 
mand’er-in-Ghief. The Honourable the Finance Member is confronted \vith 
this difficulty. He takes it that the permanent expenditure of India vill 
be every year 130 crores ; he vants the permanent revenue to remain at 
about 130 crores. That is why he wants the salt tax to be enhanced. The 
surcharge will be temporary ; the salt tax will be permanent. That is the 
view which he has taken and that is the view this House is asked to eudor.se c 
by a vote on this clause. I ask Honourable Tdembers to remember that. 
If you will look back at the history of this duty, from the year 1888 to 1903 
the Executive Government of this country, with whom tliis power vested of 
either enhancing it or reducing it, kept it at Es. 2-8-0. In 1903 the Executive 
Government, without any pressure from the representatives of the people, 
themselves voluntarily reduced it to Es.2 and again they reduced it to Es. 1-8-0. 
They again reduced it to Ee. 1-0-0, and in times of dire need in the jmar 1916 
they had the courage only to put it up by 4 annas. Sir, when a bureaucratic 
Government was running the Government of this country, without any vote 
of even a representative or an unrepresentative House, when the Executive 
Government could not summon courage to put on any extra salt duty, a repre- 
sentative House is called upon to enhance the duty by 100 per cent. Let us 
remember that when we give our votes in this matter. MTien the Executive 
Government themselves felt the injustice of piling up this salt duty, are you, 
a representative House, going to allow this enhancement ?- Sir, it has been 
said that the pressure which will be felt by the people by the enhancement 
of the salt duty will be very light and wifi be only 3 annas per head of the 
population. When people are spending money in liquors, in toddy and other 
thing.s, when prices have gone up, and when wages have gone up, the salt 
duty has not gone up commensurately and therefore, they say, what is the 
harm in putting on this duty 1 May not the same argument be applied to 
any tax which you put on ? We are eating so much rice. Sir. Every family 
spends mich more on rice than they spend on salt. They spend much more 
on wheat than they spend on salt. So that, why not put on a tax on food? 
You have put on a tax on clothing. These are the two things which no civilised 
Government will ever venture to put a tax upon. They are the necessities of 
life. Ho politician, no economist will tell you that any country can put on 
a tax on food or clothing. Sir, this is' a necessity for life— necessity for exist- 
ence. The salt tax is in theory— it is not a mere political question which 
^politicians want to take advantage of — ^it is in theory — I have the authority 
■of the Honourable Mr. Innes last year — in theory it is unsound ; in practice 
it works out unjustly. In practice it works out unjustly because the capacity 
to pay the tax becomes less and less as you go down the scale. Sir, I do not 
eat more salt than my servant. In fact, perhaps, I eat less. He uses more 
salt than I do. Therefore, whereas I can afford to spend 3 annas on myself 
my servant cannot afford to spend 3 annas without the burden being felt more 
largely by him than it bears upon me. So that, in' theory it is unsound and 
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iu practice it works out inequitably, and that is the reason wby the Govern- 
ment of India, wlien they were responsible to the peoi^le without the inter- 
vention of a Legislature, felt the inequity of it, felt the injustice of it and they 
would not dare to enhance the duty. Sir, last year it was perfectly open 
to my Honourable friends on the Treasury Bench to htive enhanced the duty 
with«jut consulting this Assembly. There was no legislative prohibition 
against their enhancing it up to Bs. 3 a maund. They had the power in their 
hands. AVhy did they not do it ? "Why did they consult us 1 Why did they 
deliberately put it before us and desii'c a vote of tliis House'on that matter ? 
Sir, they wanted to avoid the odium of the curse of the 300 million people 
of this country. Sir, as has been .stated in books on taxation, to tax the 
very poor at a .shilling costs two shillings. But the ultimate cost cannot be 
• measured. It goes deep dowii into the minds of these people and that is the 
surest method of u'.aking your Government unpopular. That is the surest 
method of making them say, “ Here is a Government which will tax even our 
very necessities of life. AVhat use is that Government to me if I cannot have 
]uy sprinkle of salt without paying for it ? ” That will be the attitude they 
will adopt. It is that which has weighed with the Government all along. 
We have been asked to look at it from a wi-ong point of view altogether. .We 
■are told that it is not going to be felt. Nothing is going to be felt. But 
remember this. It is the last straw that breaks the camel’s back. We have 
■already increased th.e cost of living on account of economic world conditions. 
We have already increased the cost of living b)' putting on these import duties. 
They have to pay for clothing, which is a necessity, much more than they 
have hitherto been paying for it. Where they were using — as the Honour- 
able Sir Campbell Rhodes told us last year — 18 yards before, they are now' 
content with using 9 yards. I hope, I am quoting the figures correct!)^. (A 
Voice: “10 yards.”) They are using 10 j'ards. That shows that if you 
put on the prices of these things, they stint themselves to the extent of the 
barest ncce.ssity. So also, if we increase the price of salt, they Avill be obliged 
to stint in the supply of salt to themselves and to the members of their families 
and to the poor cattle which they keep. It needs no argument to con^dnce 
the House th.at that will be the necessary result. Once you make the salt 
cheap, there is more consumption. Once you make it dear, there is less con- 
sumption. That argues for itself. Therefore, I do not think I should take 
the time of the House much longer in arguing these matters. So that, my 
proposition is, let us have the existing duty. Let there be no more enhance- 
ment of this tax. We have already agreed to Es. 1-4-0 and I am glad the 
Government have given the power to this Assembly to note upon' this question 
and they have not ventured to impose it themselves. Therefore, my amend- 
ment is to sub.stitute the figures Es. 1-4-0 for the figures Es. 2-8-0 which are 
proposed in the Bill. Sir, this will no doubt leave us with a deficit. What is 
after all a deficit.? The deficit can be worked down in two ways. We have 
already made several suggestions to the Government as ,to how they may 
meet this deficit by further taxation on our part and how on their part they 
might bring down the deficit by practising more economy. Sir, the Inchcape 
"Committee have not said the last word when they fixed the figure at 19 crores. 
"Page after page they have said, “ This matter requires investigation ; that 
-matter requires investigation ” and they have referred to various matters 
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under every liead. '\^Tien are you going to investigate these ? Are you going 
to investigate these conditions or not •with a view to qffecting economy ? If 
you do, you will be effecting further economy and you need not be afraid. 

Mr. President : Order, order. I do not think I will allow salt to include 
the Inchcape Committee. ^ . , 

Rao Bahadur T. Rangachariar : I beg your pardon, Sir. This deficit 
need not stagger us at all. After all, the country’s credit did not suffer when 
we had Rs. 20 crores of deficit one year. The country’s credit did not suffer 
when we had Rs. 9 crores of deficit in another year. And .surely, we are’ not 
going to be staggered by the statement made by the Honourable the Finance 
Member that because we are lea\dng a deficit of Rs. 3 crores, the credit is^ 
always to suffer subsequently. 

I move : 

“In clausQ 2 (I) tliat the word and figures Rs. 1-4-0 be substituted for the word and 
figures Rs. S-8-0. 

The Honourable Idr. C. A. Innes (Commerce and Industries Member) : 
Sir, my Honourable friend Mr. Rangachariar is a difficult man to follow. I 
do not mind his eloquence. I know this Assembl}^ well enough. It is a true 
democratic Assembly and mere eloquence makes very little impression upon 
it. "^Txat does count with this Assembly is sincerity and what makes Mr. 
Rangachariar a difficult man to follow is that he uses his eloquence to rein- 
force convictions which he feels most sincerely. But, Sir, let me ask Mr; 
Rangachariar and let me ask this House to give us on this side of the House 
credit for equal sincerity. Mr. Rangachariar yesterday said that in putting 
forward this proposal to enhance the duty on salt the Government had wantonly 
provoked a, collision with the House. Sir, I do not think that hir. Rangachariar 
should have made that remark. We on the Government side have'tried to 
work with this House for the last three years and I am not aware that there 
was anything in bur record which authorised or justified Mr. Rangachariar to 
make so serious a charge against the Government. {A Voice : “ Certifica- 
tion.”) {Mr. Rangachariar : “ With respect to this proposal.”) It is per- 
fectly true that last year we put this proposal before the House. It is per- 
fectly true that the House rejected that proposal by a large majority. We 
were perfectly well aware of that fact and if we have again put the proposal 
before the House, the House may rest assured that we have done so ■with the 
fullest sense of responsibility. 

It is common ground with all of us that we must balance the budget.- 
Whatever Mr. Rangachariar may have said in his speech this morning, I 
think that the outstanding feature of our debates and our discussions yester- 
day was the imanimity in all quarters of the House that India cannot afford 
again to go before the world with a deficit budget. {A Voice : “ Real deficit.”)'. 
Sir Basil Blackett laid special stress upon that fact in his budget speech, and- 
until-Mr. Rangachariar made his remark a fe'w' minutes ago I have not heard 
the soundness of Sir Basil Blackett’s proposition- challenged anywhere in the 
Hou.se and I think. Sir, that it is a tribute to the Assembly’s sense of financial 
responsibility. As I have said, it is common ground, with all of us that we- 
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must balance tbe budget. That was the axiom, that was the postulate with 
which we started when we first began to prepare our budget, and the House 
may rest assured that before we came forward with this proposal to enhance 
the duty on salt we had explored with the utmost care every possible alter- 
native which could' occur to us. We examined the Customs schedule, we 
examined the income-tax, the Railway rates, Postal and Telegraph rates. 
Everywhere we got the same reply. Alwa3'^s we came bac^ to salt, nothing 
but salt. Again, .since the Finance Bill has been before the House, other 
alternatives have been suggested to us, and as the House knows, each and every 
one of those alternatives has been subjected to the most searching examiBation, 
^and I say it again, again we come back to salt. Salt tax may no't be a poprdar 
tax, may be a tax distasteful to the people of this countrj’', but the burden of 
that tax is so distributed among the population of India that it becomes 
neghgible in individual cases. {Cries of “ No, no.”). It gives us certainty for 
the future. It gives us the money we need for the present, and it gives us 
the money we need for the future. It enables India to stand out' among 
the nations of the world as one of the few nations which has been able partly 
by retrenchment and partly by shoiddering the burden of taxation to balance 
its budget and it restores our credit. '\’\TiateverMr. Rangachariar may say, 
I say it is essential for India that we should have a balanced budget this year 
in order that our credit may be rehabilitated. 

Now, Sir, let me turn to Mr. Rangachariar’s charge that we have wantonly 
provoked, a conflict with this House. Because last year we put this proposal 
iand it was turned down, therefore Mr. Rangachariar says that we have no 
■right again to put the proposal up. There is all the difference in the world 
between last year and this year. Last year we put the proposal before the 
House and the House turned it down. It was I who defended the proposal and 
looking back on the history of that time I sa}^ now that the Assembly .was 
right. Even if the tax had been imposed last year it would not have balanced 
our budget, it \v^oidd have still left us with a large deficit and the Assembly 
•insisted that the remedy lay in retrenchment. Well, Sir, we have retrenched. 
As a result of the Inchcape Committee’s report we have reduced the Arm^’. W e 
have reduced the army expenditure by five crores of rupees and more. We 
have it on the authority of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief that 
we have effected those reductions at some military risk. Again, Sir, we have 
effected retrenchments on the cml side. People in this House may think that 
we have not retrenched enough, that we haVe not done all that we can in 
the way pointed out by the Inchcape Committee's report.. Sir, as one who 
■has served the Government of India for many years my fear is that we have 
retrenched too much. The reason' why any Departmenr looks askance at 
retrenchment is that that Department sees the imphca'acn of what we are 
doing. It sees the harm that retrenchment may eitecr, bur. Sir, like everv- 
body else in this House, we in the'Governmenr oi Incra .... 

Mr. President : I had to call the Honotwatne Member £rc-m 
to order in order to prevent him from conrmrnnc on rnar hne ana a vtV 
the Honourable Member to keep himsei: %wrmn me- same hmir. 

The Honourable Mr. C. A. -Innes^ : i mere.y msned m mmw ■ -'■ C. 

■that the position this year is eunre-.y ameremr. Hast year wi-n--'" -'' ' ' 
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all vre could have in that direction. This year ve havetdone all the retrench-, 
ments ve can and still ve arcclaced with a deficit. The problem still remains 
how to cover that deficit and th e difference between the House and the Govern- 
ment of India is this that we say that salt is the only way. The House says 
that there are other ways, but they have not been able to give us any unani- 
mous vote as to what other ways should be proposed — even a majority vote — 
there is no assurance of it and they have not been able to prove to us that the 
other ways they may propose are in accordance vith the principles of sound, 
wise, economic taxation. 

Then, again. Sir, there is another difference between this year and last 
year. The position has changed economically. India is better off this year > 
than it was last year. Prices of foodstuffs have fallen in tliis year by 20 per- 
cent. The price of wheat has fallen by more. Take the price of wheat at 
Lahore in January 1922 and the price of wheat at Lahore in January 1923.- 
In January 1922 you could buy for a rupee 3 seers and 15 chittaks of wheat.- 
In January .1923 you could buy for a rupee 8 seers and 8 chittaks of wheat. 
That is to say, the price of wheat is less than half it was last year. Think what 
it means to the poor man. After all, your salt is a condiment and the man 
uses just an infinitesimal quantity every day. T.Jieat is a mainstay of life 

and the poor people spend the greater part of their 
12 Noo>. income on foodgrains and foodstuffs ; and when you 

find that those foodgrains and those foodstuffs are less than half the iirice they 
were this time last year, then do not talk to me about the hardship you are 
going to put on the poor man by putting on a small increase in the j)rice of his 
salt. Let me take this economic argimient. Is there any one hsre who really 
advances it seriously 1 It is a very useful thing to be able to say, “ Oh no, 
'we do not oppose this salt tax on political grmmds ; we oppose it on economic 
grounds.” But, Sir, is that an honest belief ? I gave the figures last year ? 
Dr. Gour said that my figures of last year took no accoimt of the consumption 
of salt by cattle. That, Sir, is not correct. Last year we took the total con-, 
sumption of salt in India and the total population of India and we arrived at 
vrhat the consumption of salt per head per annum was. It was 6 seers of salt 
per annum. An increase of duty of Es. 1-4-0 per maund means an increase 
of 3 annas in the price paid for the amount of salt consumed per head per 
anmmi ; 3 annas ! and that includes salt required for cattle ; let Dr. Gour 
mark that fact. Three annas per head ; 12 aimas per family : one anna per 
family per month : 1 pie per family every 2i days ; there is the sum for you- 
Is anybody here reall 3 ' seriously going to assert that a small increase of that 
Idnd is going to hurt any one seriously 1 And mind you, I do not lay too much 
stre.=s on those figures. People may say that that ma}^ be the increase in price- 
measured by the increase of duty, but when the middleman passes that duty 
on to the consumer he will pass on more than the duty*. 'Well, Sir, I have got 
information on that point. Tlie retail price of salt in Delhi on the 28th 
February before this new duty was imposed was IG seers to the rupee, 1 anna 
per seer ; that is, your G seers per annum cost G annas. The retail price of. 
salt in Delhi on the 10th IMarch after this duty had been imposed was 11 seers 
to the nipee ; that is, the price paid for 6 seers per annum is 8 and eight- 
elevenths annas ; that is to say*, the actual increase is lass than yonv 3 annas 
per head per annum. ■ - 
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Let me take another point, hir.' Jo.ski sa 5 's that before we impose taxes 
of this Icincl we shonkl make a proper economic survey. Give us the money ; 
give us this salt tax and I liopc that we will be able to make this economic 
survey. But, Sir, people arc working at this jwoblem ; they are worldng at 
it iy I\lr. Joshi’s own town of Bombay. Family budgets of 3,000 families have 
been prepared bj' careful investigators, non-official investiagtois, people with 
no axe of any sort or kind to grind. 1 am not going to give the figures because 
they are hot material to my present purposes ; I am mcretv going to give the 
percentages and that, will reinforce the point which I made just now than an 
increase in the price of salt is as nothing compared with an increase in the 
price of foodgrains and foodstuffs. The results of these family budgets 
» show that’ those working people in Bombay spend 32 per cent, of their 
monthly income on foodgrains ; they .spend more than 10 per cent, on 
other foodstuffs ; and they spend -J: per cent, on salt. Mr. Eangachariar 
says that this- increase in the duty on salt is the last str.aw that breaks 
the camel’s back. Sir, it is no use flinging phrases at me like that. If 
we lay a straw on the poor man, a bad monsoon lays a flail upon him., 
a far heavier flail than anything we can do in the way of a salt tax. I 
repeat, Sir, there is nothing in this economic argument. Let the 
House clear its mind of all juejudice. I am not going to overstate my case, 
I am not going to say that I like this tax. I am quite prepared to admit that 
any tax, however small it may bo, any tax which is a tax on a necessity of life 
is theoretically bad. All I say is that having regard to all our necessities,, 
having regard to our deficit, this tax which imposes a burden which is negli- 
gible on the people of this country is on the economic side the soundest way of 
giving us the money which we require. Mr. Rangachariar says that it will 
give us more money than we want. It is going to give us 4-o0 crores this 3 'ear 
and all we want is 3-GO crores, and next year it will give us G crores. But, 
Sir, Jlr. Eangachariar knows as well ns I do that a great j)art of our income 
now is a transitoiy income, that the Government of India is in honour bound 
to repay 9 crores of contributions to the provinces, and have we not got to 
look ahead and proAode for the future. Sir, as I have said, let us be honest 
and let us drop this economic argument ; let us get to grips with real facts. 
IVhat is the objection to this salt tax ? The objection to the salt tax is the 
political objection. Some people .say that thej"^ dare not go back to their con- 
stituency ; they dare not face the electors ; they dare not say that they have 
' agreed to the salt tax. M'oll, Sir, I have sufficient confidence in the Honour- 
■ able Members who constitute the non-official majority in this Assembly, to 
believe that they will put personal considerations of that kind aside. Their 
-real objection is that if we put on this salt tax we give a handle to the non-co- 
operator. Well, Sir, I do not wish to understate or in any way to minimise 
those objections. I recognise that they are perfectly real. But, Sir, they can 
be exaggerated. All our information is that as regards the agricultural classes, 
as regards the rank and file of the country, the non-co-operator has lost hie 
influence in the last six months. The population of this country are beginning 
to recognize and begiiming to feel that half their troubles are due to 
these non-co-operators. (Hear, hear.) I do not believe that the increase 
in this salt tax will have any effect in that way upon the bulk of the 
population of this country. And as regards your . owiT electors, the 
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people ■n'lio elect you, surely you can educate tliem ; surely you can 
explain to them rrhy. rre have heen compelled to adopt this tax ; and, 
>Sir, if they are reasonable me?i I am sure’they vrill listen. Sir Sivasu-amy 
Aiyer laid his finger the other day upon the real objection to this salt tax. 
For many years, — I admit it, — for many years political India has fought 
against the salt tax. They have said that it is a tax which ought not to exist, 
much less to be increased. It is felt that mere consistency compels you to 
take the same line,j.and that is why Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer said that it was not 
practical politics even to think of raising the salt tax. It is an aidicle of faith ; 
it is a creed in political India that the salt tax must not be raised. Well, Sir, 
creeds become outworn; articles of faith require readjustment to changing 
conditions ; and every now and then you have to re-examine the foimdations 
of your belief and that is what I ask the House to do to-day. It is said that 
the imposition of this tax will be a violent shock to the reforms, a staggering 
blow to the reforms. That may be so. Sir, but there are worse things than 
shocks, there are worse things than blows. A worse thing is the cancer which 
eats away the root of the reforms. IITiat is it 1 What is it that is preventing 
the reforms from having their full efiect at the present monment ? I say it is 
one word, or two words : ‘ financial stringency in the Government of India, 
and financial stringency in the Provincial Governments.’ We all know with 
what high hopes the Alinisters in the pro\-inces assumed the tasks allotted to 
them, we all know how they hoped that they would be able to show the 
bureaucracy how money should be spent on education and sanitation. Have 
those hopes been fulfilled 1 Is it not a fact that, instead of these hopes being 
fulfilled, there is a dull resentment against the reforms ? And why ? Be- 
cause the Ministers have not been able to get any money to justify them- 
selves, or any money to carry out those projects on which such high hopes 
were pinned. Then, again, I do not suppose there is any one in this House 
who does not remember the remarkable speech delivered by Mr. Clayton in 
September 1921, in the Assembly. Mr. Clayton made the point that the one 
essential in India at the present time was a fundamental unanimity. The 
whole of these reforms presuppose that India can weld itself into one homo- 
geneous nation. These provincial contributions, are they not a sore which is 
eating away India ? Are we not setting Madras against Bengal, the United 
Pro^-inces against Bombay, all because these p^o^'inces feel a resentment 
at these contributions ? Madras feels that she is being unjustly treated : 
the United Provinces, the same, Bengal, the same. Sir, I say that if we. 
take the long ^-iew, we do not allow ourselves to be blinded by the easy con- 
siderations of the present. I say that this" House will recognise that the real 
danger of the reforms does not lie in the imposition of a small addition to the 
salt tax. (A Voice : " 100 per cent. ") It lies in our allowing the financial 
stringency to continue in the Government of India and in the Provincial 
Governments. I can claim that we on our side have done all we can. The 
Government of India have retrenched, — we have retrenched to the very best 
of our ability, and I say that no Government could have done more than we 
did on that Report-. And I feel that we are now entitled to ask this Assembly 
to show, on their side, their responsibility. I ask them to take the long view, — 
to risk unpopularity, to risk shame, to risk obloquy, not to be guided, not to 
be weighed, by what I called just now the easy considerations of the present. 
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If this Assembly rises to the occasion now, if it agrees to the small tax, then 
I say that, jndged by thh tribunal’ of history, the Assembly mil have done the 
Avise and the right thing ; it will have risked unpOpularity, it will have made 
sacrifices in order to restore India’s credit, in order to restore India’s finances, ' 
and injDfder to make these reforms a success. Sir, I hope the-House will not 
accept this amendment. 

Chaudhri Shahah-ud-Din (Bast Central Punjab : Muhammadan) : Sir, 
ho one will deny in this House or^outside it that the salt tax i? a very undesir- 
able tax, a very distasteful tax, a very detestable tax and, as it is characterized 
by some, perhaps a very dreadfid tax. But the question before this House 
is whether we can avoid the imposition of this tax. If a tax is inevitable, as 
lihs been admitted tacitly by this House {Voices : “ No, no, no.”) — it has 
been argued from the Govermnent Benches that the balancing of the Budget 
shall enhance the credit of India and make India a solvent country, prove 
India’s solvency beyond doubt — and I have not heard a single voice in this 
House denying the desirability of balancing the Budget. If I am right so far, 
then I think it follows that the balancing of the Budget may be taken as a 
fact admitted almost on all hands. If that assumption of mine is correct, 
then I think I am justified in concluding that the imposition of a new tax is 
inevitable, it is unavoidable ; and it is on this assumption that I move my 
.amendment. If, of coixrse, the House were to decide that no tax is necessary 
and that, therefore, no tax should be imposed, I will be the last, as I said 
yesterday, to propose that a new tax should be imposed ; but if a tax is in- ■; 
evitable, if it is unavoidable, then I think the salt tax is the best tax. My 
reasons for this position are very simple. It is a tax which affects all tax- 
payers equally, the rich and the poor are equally affected by it. It has been, 
•argued by Mr. Rangachariar and some other speakers that while the rich 
people will not mind paying 3 annas a year, that is, one copper a month, a 
•tax of 3 annas per head per annum shall seriously affect the poor. I will 
.assume that we are advocating only the cause of the poor, and that it is in 
their interest that we are opposing this tax. I would like on that.assumption, 
to enlighten the House, so far as my province is concerned that the so-called 
poor in the Punjab can more easily afford to pay this tax than the so-called 
rich. (Voices: “No, no.” “Take us there.”) Sir, despite the impatience 
on the part of certain Honourable Members of this House, I feel bound to lay 
some hard facts before the House for its consideration. The population of - 
the Punjab, perhaps unlike many other provinces, can be divided into three 
classes. The so-called poor or the labouring classes. I include the agricul- 
tural as well as the industrial labour. Then there are the middle-class people 
both among agriculturists and traders ; the majority of agriculturists are 
owners of very small holdings. Then, there is the higher class, the rich people 
so to say, that is, whether they are lawyers, merchants, or big zemindars. 

As regards the middle classes, I am in a position to say, without fear of con- 
‘ tradiction, that they are perhaps the poorest lot. The labouring class is very 
well off ; its standard of fife is in certain cases higher than, or at any rate 
equal to, the standard of life of the middle class ; in fact, the middle-class . 
people have to defray certain, expenses on occasions of marriage and at other 
social functions which the members of the labouring class have not to defray 
;and I know it, as a fact, and I believe I will be supported by some Punjabees 
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in this House, that some members of the so-called poor labouring class are in 
fact bankers of the so-called rich middle-class’peoide ; t'hey have moremoney — 
and I thinlc their habits of economy and frugality have enabled them to save 
some nroney — to set aside some money, vhich they actually lend out to the 
so-called rich middle class people vrho are the ovners of very small holdings 
and whose expenses are comparatively higher than those of their frugal 
labourers. It is this labour class, the so-called j)Oor class in my province, in 
whose interest I‘-am expected to oppose the salt diity. But if ni}^ knowledge 
of my province is correct, I am fully justified in saying that if this tax is to 
be opposed, the opposition is not justified in the interests of the so-called 
poor labourer whose wages, I thinlc, have been under- estimated by the Honour- 
able i\Ir. Inncs in his speech. I have made incpairies and learn that here at 
Delhi a labourer is getting 9 annas a day, but in the Punjab, in Lahore, we 
cannot get a labourer even for one rupee a day to-day ; and I can say without 
fear of contradiction that my knowledge is as acciurate as it is first hand and 
personal. Now, that wages are so high and the labouring classes are so well 
oft, that they are, in some cases, if not in a large number of cases, bankers of 
the so-called rich middle classes, to advocate the cause of the so-called poor, 
in ray humble opinion, is going against facts. As regards the rich people, 
surely they can very easily pay the small tax of annas 3 per head per annum. 
This is not questioned or doubted by anyone in this Housfe. Now, as regards 
the amount of taxation, and its incidence on the poor, one jnce a month is thC' 
burden which the so-called labourer shall have to bear if the proposed, duty 
of P>s. 2-S per maund is imposed. Every labourer in my province is consum- 
ing tobacco worth two pice a day. Tobacco is a luxmy, while salt is a necessity, 
(vl T’o’cc ; “ Tax tobacco.'') Tax it by all means. Impose an excise duty 
if you will. I do not mind at all. Tax it, but you will find it diflicult, if not 
impos.siblo. to tax local tobacco. Yoxi have aheady taxed foreign tobacco, 
I Ihink. very heavily, and I shall not mind if the local tobacco is taxed. Do- 
so by all means. I do not object to that. But I am stating a fact and that 
fact is that eveiy labourer in the Punjab is consuming tobacco worth two pice 
a day. A labourer who is consuming so much tobacco, a. luxury, I think, may 
well bo expected to pay one pice a month. {A Yoke ; “ Does the Agricul- 
turist do the same 1") Yes ; he is doing the same. In my province smoking 
is so common that, barring the Sikhs, perhai^s even one per cent, of the 
Piinjnbee.s are not free from this vice. (An Honourable Member'. “Very 
sorry.’') I am very sorry myself, but I am stating the fact. This is not 
smolcing. 

Mr. President : It is not usual to smoke salt. 

Cliaudhri Shahab-ud-din : Then, as the Honourable Mr. Townsend said, 
W(' have salt minc-s in our own province, yet we had to pay for salt during the- 
war more than P>s. 5 a maund at wholesale rates, the ictail rate being 
h’.r above P.s. 5 a maund. But the so-called poor labourer who had to 
buy salt at so heavy a price not only for one or two years, but for 3 or 4 years, 
never grumbled against that high rate. I am told that if this new tax is 
iinpo^pd— and I have no reason to doubt the correctness of figures calculated 
by the Honourable Hr. Townsend, — that the price of salt shall exceed Rs. 3-8-0 
per nuaund if the duty i.=; doubled. I, therefore, propose that instead of im- 
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posing tlie full tax, tliai; is, instead of doubling it from Es. 1-4-0 to Es. 2-S-O, 
let us be contented with Es. 2 a inaund. (Eup Bahadur T. Rangachariar : 

Wby V') Because, I may be allowed to say- in answer to my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Eangacliariar, according to my calculations if tbe tax is enhanced, 
from Bs. 1-4-0 to Es. 2 per maund and not to Es. 2-8-0, the income from that 
source will be rupees 2 crores and 65i lakhs. Then', I would invite the atten- 
tion of the Honourable Mr. Eangachariar to his own amendment at the top- 
of page 6, that is,. if we exclude ordinarj* cotton goods whicS are used by the 
so-called poor people, and a sur-tax or a sur-charge of 6 pies per rupee.is levied . 
upon Customs, that mil bring, according to my calculations, about Es. 1 crore ; 
^nd thus we wiU have altogether about 3 crores and 65 lakhs, and I think 
we shall be able to balance our Budget. 

These are the reasons why I propose that instead of Es. 2-8-0 per maund 
we must have a tax of Es. 2 only. 

"With those remarks, I propose. Sir, that a tax of Es. 2 per maund may 
be sanctioned and not of Es. 2-8-0 per maund as proposed by Government in. 
clause 2 of the Bid. 

Sir Montagu Webb (Bombay : European : Sir, I am opposed to the ' 
doubling oi the salt tax, but I do think in present circumstances that salt should 
contribute to some extent towards the removal of the jnesent financial diffi- 
culty, and I therefore support the amendment moved by my friend Chaudhrf 
Shahab-ud-Din. I am opposed. Sir, to the doubling of the salt-tax for two 
reasons, — economic and political. There is no doubt whatever that the salt 
tax is objectionable, in that it is a tax upon a vital necessity of life, the reduc- 
ed consumption of which must tend to affect the health of the people. Then 
too, at the present moment the jjolitical situation is such that I do not think 
it would be wise on the part of Government to arouse and incur further hos- 
tility by forcing upon the public a doubling of the existing rate of duty. L 
have been collecting during the past week or two salt tax cuttings from news- 
papers in all parts of India in order to better understand popular feeling in. 
this matter. I expect Government have done the same thing. How, Sir, 
what do I find. I find a universal condemnation of this proposed doubling 
of the salt duty except by one or two papers and one or two groups upon whom. 

. that duty would fall with the least weight, upon whom the duty, even if doubled,., 
would be almost imperceptible. Well, Sir, there is nothing pecuhar about that 
state of afiairs. Every section of the community objects to a duty when it 
is going to faU upon themselves. I notice that the motor trades strongly 
object to the existing scale of motor duties and have asked for them to be 
reduced. Other trades also are asking for duties to be reduced. I. have- 
a bundle of telegrams here. Sir, very strongly objecting to the proposed sur- 
tax on the customs duties, which it is said, instead of bringing in extra duties,.. 

, would merely check imports and probably reduce the estimated receipts from 
Customs which the Finance Member has already made. The Bombay sil- 
ver interests, of course, object to the imposition of a silver duty. On my 
wiring and asking them if in the circumstances they would not support the 
small duty on salt, they have replied ; “Your question is irrelevant”.. 
And so on. The fact is. Sir, that everybody objects to a duty being put on 
that commodity which particularly affects .him. And so, I do' not thi nk 
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Government can feel any surprise if objection is exp^.essed to any proposed 
increase of salt duty for the reasons vWcli I bave already stated. 

Now, Sir, I noticed yesterday that my Honourable friend from Madras 
expressed considerable contempt for the political argument. He spoke al- 
most as tbougb politics were a matter of no account in a consideration of tbis 
kind. So, too, tbe Honourable tbe Finance Member spoke with even grater 
scorn of tbe political consideration. He said : tbe objection to tbis enhanced 
duty is a mere matter of sentiment, — and he spoke, or be iihplied, that in tbe 
consideration of tbe Budget we ought to be guided by pure, undiluted reason : 
we ought to work solely on tbe cold logical financial principles which are gene- 
rally believed to guide authorities in Lombard Street and in AVbitehall. We' 
.should not allow sentiment to interfere with tbe preparation of our budget. 

I do hope. Sir, that tbe Honourable Member will not bring ideas of that kind 
into bis consideration of tbis budget. Why, Sir, what is it makes tbe world 
go round? Sentiment! {The Honourable the Finance Member “Money'’). 
MTiat was it that caused tbe nations of East and West to spring to' arms to 
repulse tbe attacks of tbe Central European Powers in tbe recent war ? Sen- 
timent, Sir, tbe feeling that might should not conquer right ; tbe desire to 
assert our belief that humanity was higher and gi'eater than brutality. I 
dare say, if tbe Honourable Member turns bis glance to tbe incidents that are 
now taking place on tbe continent of Europe, be would hardly advance tbe 
argument that tbe people of Eimope at tbis moment are influenced by motives 
of pure reason. {The Honourable Sir Basil Blachett : “ They ought to be ; 
that is tbe trouble.”) Well, Sir, why should we expect more reason in India 
than we can find in Europe ? It is normal and natural that tbe pubbc should 
be influenced by consideration of sentiment, and I am glad to think. Sir, that 
in tbe Government of tbis country, there is hardly a .single law that does not 
take into consideration and rightly take into consideration, the feelings and 
.the sentiments of tbe people of tbis country. And, therefore. Sir, I do 
hope that tbe Honourable Member, in considering tbis salt duty, will pay due 
weight to tbe feelings and the sentiments of-the people of tbis country. Surely, 

^ ^ Sir,' one of the first and most important consi- 

derations in tbe art and science of Government 
is to win tbe assent, tbe confidence, and the co-operation of tbe governed. 
And that being so, we must consider sentiment ; and we mu.st consider politics. 

Now, Sir, I would carry tbe argument just ,a trifle further and ask tbe 
Honourable Member to think what has happened during tbe comse of -the first 
Se.ssion of tbe reformed Assembly. Three years ago, after tbe introduction 
of tbis democratic scheme of Government, Members were invited to come 
to tbis Assembly to assist in carrying on tbe Government of tbe country. 
They came in many cases amidst a good deal of hostility and hostile criti- 
cism from unfriendly and sometimes malicious critics. What did they find? 
Tlie first year they appeared liere, a. deficit of Es, 26 crores. They were asked 
“Would you please vote additional taxation to that extent Well, Sir, 
*be newly elected jlejnbers.of this Assembly with great courage and con- 
‘nderable foresight and statesmanlike outlook did vote that Es. 26 crore.s, and 
v.ere d\ily abused by tbe enemy. 'in consequence. That was tbe first year. 
No'.c. Sir, as regards tbe second year. Members returned a year ago to tbis 
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Assembly. What did they find.? A deficit of Es. 31f crores. Thej’- were- 
once more ashed to absent to every kind of taxation including salt. Well,. 
Sir, once more the Jlembcrs of this House did VQte that extra taxation. They 
certainly rejected the salt and I was glad to hear the Honourable the Commerce- 
Member say that in the circumstances he thought that Members were right 
in rejecting the salt and insisting on severe retrenchment, which policy has 
worked out very well. Now we come to the third year in which these newly 
fledged democratic Legislatures approach their duties. What are they asked, 
to do ? Again a deficit and this time the “ ultimate reserve of taxation,” 
as the Honoiu-ablc ^Member called it, — the ultimate reserv'e — the salt-tax. 
is once more brought out and they arc asked to double it. And, Sir, the 
first general election is in sight ! This Assemblj* is finishing its life and go- 
*ing back to the electorate. These Members, having during the whole of their 
time imposed a succession of additional taxation are now asked as their last 
act, to double the salt-tax and then go back to their constituents and ask for 
re-election ! ^ 


The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey (Home Member) : You kindl 7 
voted for us last year. 

Sir Montagu Webb ; Well, Sir ... . 


Mr. President : Order, order. The Honourable Member is rather a 
long way from the subject. At the moment Chaudlwi Shahab-ud-Din moved', 
his amendment the issue was narrowed between the two figures, and parti- 
cularly I understood the Honourable Member wished to address himself to 
that. 

Sir Montagu Webb : The object of my remarks is to persuade the Mem- 
bers of the Treasury Bench and Government Officers to abandon the idea, 
of doublmg the salt-tax. and to accept the amendment which my Honourable- 
friend has put before them. I may say that although I used the political 
argument at some length, I was not concerned so much with the fate of the - 
Legislators as with the fate of the Government, and the Beform Scheme itself.- 
Now, Sir, during the last two or three years it has been my fortune to travel 
round the whole of this country two or three times, and I must say. Sir, that 
nothing has depressed me more than to note the grov-th of sus 2 )icion, hostility, 
loss of confidence, and disbelief in the sincerity of Government, and of 
Government’s good motives that has s^nung up on all sides. This has very 
often, I think, been the result of ignorance and malice; but still it exists,, 
and I know no royal road to getting over this difficulty. But I submit to the 
officers of Government that it is very inadvisable in these particular circum- 
stances to go out of the way, so to speak, to doi<6fe the salt tax and thereby 
place a dandle in the hands of the enemy to make Government still , more 
unpopular. We are at present in a very difficult situation. I confess that I 
do feel some sympathy with what an Honourable Member from Bombay 
said yesterday in this connection that it seemed to me-. that the Honourable- 
the Finance Member wns very severe and unbending in.that although we are 
in a great financial difficulty he would not allow the whole of the war expendi- 
ture to be debited otherwise than to revenue 

Mr. President : The Hpn'oura'ble Member'is nowquite out of order. . 
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Sir Montagu Webb : I will come riglit back. I ' was about to- recall 
tbe fact tliat an Honourable Member from Bombay Jrad severely criticised 
tbe Honourable tbe ]B'inanc(^ Member for being stern and unbending. The 
Honourable and gallant Member, I think, in his similes and criticisms went 
very much further than needs of the case or the facts' of the case demanded. 
Now, I would like to appeal 'to my Honourable friends, Mr. Seshagiri Sliyar 
and Mr. Eangachariar who are stoutly resisting this iffoposal to double the 
salt-tax — I would appeal to them that they on their side must not be rigid 
and unbending. 'Hlere is an occasion where there must be give and take on 
both sides. It is no use for us to say that one side is unbending M^hen we on 
. the. other side are similarly unbending. I do appeal therefore to my friend 
hlr. Seshagiri Ayyar and his party who propose to leave the salt-tax at Rs. 
1-4-0 to bend and to meet the situation half way by acquiescing in and sup- 
yporting the amendment put forward by my Honourable friend Mr. Shahab- 
■ud-Bin to raise the salt duty to two rupees only. 

Idr. President : The original question was : 

“ That clause 2 stand part of the Bill.” 

Since which an amendment has been moved : 

“ That in clause 2, suh-scction (1), for the words ‘ two rupees and eight annas ’ substitute 
the words ‘ one rupee and four annas.’” 

Since which a fiuther amendment has been moved to Mr. Rangachariar’s ■ 
•amendment : 

"to omit the words ‘ one rupee and four annas ’ in order to insert the words ‘ two rupees 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. T. Y. Seshagiri Aiyar : Sir, after what the Honourable Mr. Innes 
said, namely, that from the economic point of view there can be no doubt 
that the salt-tax can be fully justified, it requires some temerity to answer that . 
argument, but I would add in all humility as my friend, Mr. Iswar Saran 
would have it — I would say that there is another side to that question.' Sir, 

I have collected statistics to show that whenever the duty was high, 

’ the consumption of salt in this covmtryhas been very low, and as the duty 
was lowered from year to year, the consumption increased. I will mention 
only a few figures and then jiass on to the Honourable Mr. Innes. When 
the tax was Rs. 3-4-0, the consumption of salt in this country was 28'8 
million raaunds. lYhen it was Rs. 2-8-0 it came up to a considerably higher 
figure. IVlien the tax was Rs. 2, it went up to 38‘2. "When it was Rs. 
1-8-0, it went up to 41-3. When it came down to Re. 1, it went fr-om 43-5 
to 48‘2 ; and again when it went to Rs. 1-4-0, it came down to 44-8. Now, 
during the last three years there has been some increase, and it is now 62 '8. 
Now, Sir, that shows that if the tax is low, there is greater consumption of salt 
in this country ; and what does it mean ? It means freedom from epidemic 
diseases, and that people will be healthier in consequence of the consumption 
of salt._ And what do they consume at present? It is 12 lbs. according 
to oflici.-il estimates, whereas in Burma, according to official estimate, they 
consume 17 lbs. per head. Now, if there is less tax, people would be in a 
po.-iition to consume a great deal more and thereby the Government also 
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%vonl(l be in .-i x)osit.ion to get more income. Sir. I think if the Government 
would apply its ininil to reducing the tax instead of increasing it, they 
would get a gi'eat deal more income than tliey are getting now, because 
there will be greater consumption of salt. 

Sit. the Honourable the Tinance Hember has used one argument very 
consistently and I must, with your permission, refer to it for a minute. 
It is this. ’ He told the House that Member after iilembcr had risen in his 
place and said that there should be a balanced budget. !Sr, when we said • 
that at the time when the Budget was introduced in this House— and I was 
one of those unfortunate men whose o.x[)ression has been availed of by the^. 
Honourable the Finance l^Icinber— what we meant was that we and the Go- 
vernment should sit together and sec that the expenditure is cut down a great 
deal more and that thereby the Budget is balanced. That is what we -in- 
tended t o convey to the Honourable the Finance i\Iember and not that if the 
Government were Jiot going to do that, wC should help them by the imposi- 
tion of nevr taxes If the Honourable the Finance l\Iember is under that im- 
pression. he is very much tnistaken. The argument which has been put for- 
w.trd verv often from the Government Benches that it is our duty to balance . 
the Budget has no force wliatsocver if they would not meet us h.alf-way. If. 
thev themselves cut down their e.xpen Hture, then it may be possible for us to 
meet them half-way. The principle of give and take seems to mean, accord- 
ing to the Government Benches “ Give everything and we shall take every- 
tlnnff.” That is the only meaning they ascribe to the expression “ give and 
take?” There is one other matter to which I wish to allude and then I will 
sit down. It is this. A great deal has been made about this being a question, 
of sentiment and of its not being based upon sound reasons, that it is for poli- 
tical reasons that we are voting against the salt-tax. I will admit for the 
moment that it is a question of sentiment. But can any civilised Govern- 
ment afford to ignore the feelings of a whole nation .? If it is a sentiment, 
it is the sentiment of the intelligentsia of the country, of the poor of the country 
and of every one living in the country. Can any civilised Government afford- 
to ignore that sentiment and say “We are going to enforce our sovereign 
will- upon you ” Can you say that ? Will any civilised Government be justh 
fied in saying that ? As regards the political reasons, I am astonished that 
officials who have been born in England and who have been brought up in 
the atmosphere of political amenities, should take exception to my friends 
saying that on political grounds it would be impossible for them to go be- 
fore their constituencies if the salt tax is increased. Sir, speaking for my- 
self, I am in a very fortunate position ; I am not in the same unfortunate 
position that mj’" friends are in. I am a nominated Member and, therefore, 
I have no constituency to which I have to account ; but, so far as my friends 
are concerned, is there anything VTong on their part if they say “ We want 
to serve the country again and it would be impossible for us to do that if we 
are parties to the increase of the salt-tax.” Is there anything wrong in their 
sa.ying that ? I can understand the Government Benches sa}dng “ We are 
not bound to help you ; there are as good fish in the sea as come out of it' 
and those who come after you might help lis to balance our. Budget ” But 
let me ask them if tliere is anything wrong on the part of my friends if they 
say that it is not fair to them to ask them to consent to this tax, and that, 
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if they do they will not he able to get back. Sir, I lliiuk they are jnstificfl 
in that and 1 think a great deal has been said about it wliich ought not to have 
been said. ' 

For these reasons, Sir, I am strongly of opinion that tbc motion which has 
been made to reduce the tax to Ks. l-'l should’ be accepted by this ifouse. 
There are some friends who have spoken against tlie incrfjase of the dtity by 
100 per cent but who have voted for the increase of the duty by eight annas. 
I am quite sure, if they arc consistent, they will go int o the Lobby with us when 
this question of raising the duty by 100 per cent comes to be voted on. 

Sir Campbell Rhodes (Bengal ; European) ; Sir, I feel the debate has 
lost a little of its reality since the trial of strength this morning, but ther/* 
are one or two points that I should like to put before Honourable Members. 
Personally I am not altogether sorry that the rather wishy-washv compro- 
mise proposed in the amendment of my Honourable friend and so ably ad- 
vocated by the sentimental financial expert from Karachi did not succeed. 
I would much rather face tdie straight i.ssue and at the oiitset I would like to 
endorse what Sir Montagu Webb said, about the difiicultic.s this Assembly 
has ex;peiienced, and also to pay my tribute to the Honourable Members on 
my right who have done so much these last three years and worked so consis- 
ently and so successfully to get the expenses of the Government down. 

Various alternatives have been put forward and I would like, on the per- 
mission you kindly gave us yesterday, to refer in brief to one or two of these 
alternatives. There is the que.stion of book-keeping my Honourable friend 
from Karachi advocated — that is to say, to balance the Budget with the help 
' of an eraser and a penholder. I do not tliink he was really serious in that 
suggestion. 

(An Honourable Member : “He w’as.”) 

’ -He may have seemed so to the Honourable IMember, but to me it looked 
as if he was speaking w'ith his heart in his mouth and ip.so faclo therefore his 
tongue must have been in his cheek. But another proposal has been made, — 
and here again I find my foes are of my own liousehold — by the President' of 
the Madras Chamber of Commerce, — this question of surcharge. I submit. 
Sir, that the only justification for a surcharge is a national and sudden emer- 
gency occurring between two Budget periods when at all cost money must 
be suddenly raised. I do not know whether it has occurred to Honour- 
able Members — should like to tMnk that it has not — that this suggestion 
was the suggestion for tax-paying Bengal. 

I wdll take in my friends from Bombay. They and we between us promde- 
practically the whole of the income-tax and the import duty. But Bengal 
also, I may tell Bombay, supplies 77 per cent, of the export duties, so that 
this, Sir, after the genero.sity of the House last year in regard to Provincial 
Contributions is an attempt, after giving us 63 lakhs, which they said we were 
' honestly entitled to, to charge us about 2 crores. 

Then, Sir, Mr. Moir expressed some doubt yesterday as to what a super- 
heater was. I may tell him in simple language that a super-heater is a me- 
thod of turning steam into gas. That brings me to my friend. Dr. 'Gour. 
He suggests that the tax on iron and steel should be put up. Dr. Gour had,. 
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I believG, a most succ.essful career at Cambridge as an economist. , {A Voice ; 
‘ No.’ ) I have bis a's\'n autbority for saying so. That, Sir, was many years 
ago, but I do take exception when be drags* into tbe quagmire of economic 
fallacy tbe Members of tbe Fiscal Commission. I have tbe book here. 
Sir, and I can lend it to bim and be can rub up bis somewbat tarnisbed econo- 
mic truths by reading that book and finding out wbere we recommend beavy 
import dutiesmn iron and steel. I am not quite sure in regard to clotb whe- 
ther my friend, Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, was not a little off tbe rails and 
was going a little awaj!- from tbe report which be enriched with bis own sig- 
nature. Well, Sir 

I think it would save tbe time of tbe House if Members w ill read it at leisure 
But, Sir, ]\Ir. Jamnadas Dwarkadas will find out exactly what they said in 
paragraph 108. We have explored all these methods and we have found that 
they are imilracticable. Then we come back to the question of balancing, 
tbe budget.' My Honourable friend, Mr. Sesbagbi Aiyar, was very anxious 
to balance tbe budget as long as it was cutting down tbe grants ; but be is 
not so anxious now and be is willing to face a deficit. Well, Sir, I am not. 
We have done our level best to balance tbe budget by cutting down tbe grants 
and we have failed. The alternative now before tbe House is a salt-tax or 
a deficit and it is suggested that tbe salt tax would press more hardly on tbe 
poor. I am not certain about that. Tbe Finance Member has pointed out that 
a deficit is adding to tbe unproductive debt of tbe country, but experience 
has shown that it is also adding to tbe inflation of tbe currency. Now, that 
means in simple language that a rupee pmcbases less than it did before tbe 
inflation and therefore tbe poor man can buy less salt with tbe money. MTiicb- 
ever alternative you adopt, whether it is deficit with its necessary inflation 
or -salt-tax, you will inevitably reach tbe same end, putting some burden on 
tbe poor. I tbinii. Sir, and I think most in tbe House will admit, that this is 
really a political rather than an economic question. Tbe Members of tbe House 
are faced with tbe alternative of either their lives or their principles, and'I 
would suggest that while it is an uncertainty about their life it is a certainty 
about their 'principles, and by saving their principles they may also save their 
lives. Tbe Honourable hlr. Innes suggested that tbe constituencies should 
be educated. It was received very coldly in tbe House, — why, I do not know. 
Whether tbe implication was that the members are not qualified to educate 
their constituencies or tbe constituencies are not capable of being^.educated, 

I cannot say, but if they want a text book, I strongly recommend to tbe Go- 
vernment that tbe eloquent and convincing speech of tbe Honourable Mem- 
ber for Commerce which be made in tbe House this morning should be dis- 
tributed broadcast in all vernaculars throughout tbe country. 

There is another reason. Sir, why I gave my vote last year, and shall give 
it again, to tbe salt-tax. W e have tried, as I have said, to balance our revenue, 
and we have failed. We want permanently additional sources of revenue. 
That is what I personally want, and what I should imagine the Government 
probably also want. Let us face that fact. We are not living now in abnor- 
mal times. We are working under normal conditions, and we cannot gamble 
on better monsoons than we have bad this year in tbe future. Last 3'ear 
my Honourable, friend hlr. Josbi twitted me because I preferred salt to cloth. 
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Mv. Rangaoliariar lias, I think, answered that argunient, hut I may ))oint out 
that in the interests of the X’cople, it is better that for every rupee you collect 
sixteen annas should go into the pockets of the (iovornnient. 'I’lmt is the 
case in salt. The case of cloth is that for every rupee you collect from import 
duties six annas will go into the pockets of tlovernment. I liopc, therefore — 
though I admit it is a very faint hope, — after the division Ihis morning, that 
the House will reconsider this matter. 

Cai)tain Sassoondu a speech which contained much that I pcrsomilly take 
strong exception to mentioned that it was within the rights of the Oovern- 
ment to restore this salt-tax if the House threw it out. AVhere you liave rights, 
and I am addressing myself now to the Honourable the I’inance idember 
and his colleagues, you have also rcsi)onsibili(.ic.s, — if Alctnbcrs say they must 
rejircsent their constituents, then the Honourable the Finance Member must 
reiH’esent sound finance ; otherwise it was not nece.ssary to he.vc brought him 
out from England; we might luive got our Finance Minister nearer, 
say from Karachi. (A Voice ; “ Wliy not from Calcutta.”) I am afraid 
Calcutta would not help. A celebrated .surgeon wa.s faking half a dozen 
senior medical students round the hospital in London, and coming I o a ccriain 
bed he asked the students what the}' thought of the condition of the jtafient. 
They all said, he was not very ill and they thought if he were left alone he 
would be all right. The surgeon rexdied “ Gentlemen, you do not realise the 
symptoms, and I shall operate tomoiTow.” Here t he patient interposed and 
said ” you will certainly do nothing of the sort wlien the maiority i.‘j G to 1 
against you.” I leave the Honourable the Finance Member and liis colleagues 
to take the bearing of that story and to decide what is right both in the intei-- 
ests of their own reputation and of the life of the patient. But I nj)peal, 
Sir, once more to the House to take a more .statesmanlike view of this position 
than has been indicated in some of the speeches. j\Iy Honomrable friend 
Mr. Rangachariar says that the Government Benches are afraid of odium. 
The Honourable Member for Commerce has looked across the House and 
has said “ AVhy not have the pluck to do it Standing in this position, 
Sir, I see many reeds on both sides of the House .shaking in the wind and 
I would urge a little courage. I would urge iMombers to lead rather than be 
led by their constituencies. This que.stiou of odium does not appeal to me 
at all. Face the odium. I gather Jlr. Ruugachariar's new chemical designa- 
tion for s^lt in futiu-e will be “ odium chloride ”. I appeal, therefore, finally. 
Sir, to the House to accept their responsibilities and not to look back at the 
burning cities of banlrruptcy behind but, if they do it, I can only repeat that 
old warning, which seems extraordinarily aj)proj)riate to the subject before 
us ; “ Remember Lot’s wife.” 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey ; I feel under a great disability 
in addressing the House at this moment. Not only has the House already 
by its previous vote given some indication of its feelings on this question but 
the arguments on both sides have been jiut and reput, have been argued 
and counter-argued and I feel that it would be of little avail to me now to 
re-state the case for the increase in the salt-tax or to argue its necessity in the 
light of our financial position. Yet, there are considerations which ! must 
put to the House, for I feel deeply the gravity of -this occasion. I have felt 
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it so deeply myself tliat I, with other friends, have been unremitting in our 
efiorts to attempt some solution which would void the motion for doubling 
of the salt-tax being put to the vote of the Assembly. To avoid that, we were 
willing to agree, as the House knows, to a solution which we ourselves felt 
in same respects highly undesirable. I need not go into its details here, for 
the attempt has failed. With the best good will we could not secure agree- 
ment, and we now stand faced with the necessity of supporting on behalf of 
Government the original measure embodied in the budget proposals. And 
this. Sir, comes at a moment when we, are closing a momentous chapter in the 
history of this Legislature and indeed of the Reform Scheme, One has only 
to look back on the events of the last year to realise its importance. It is not 
• only the fact that the Legislature has represented to us, who have the inter- 
ests of the Reform Scheme at heart, a proof that there was in India a strong 
and solid body of moderate opinion which was the chief bulwark against the 
forces of disintegration and almost, I would add, of anarchy that seemed at one 
time to be flooding the country ; it was not only that it has proved to us that to 
that extent the Reforms were a success ; but its own history as a Legislature 
has not been devoid during the last year of incidents which will have a po^ver- 
lul bearing on the history of India and its relations to Great Britain. I need 
not perhaps dilate on the importance which history will attach to what has 
happened in this Legislature in regard to questions such as our fiscal rela- 
tions or to the Bill wliich affected the juridical relations of Europeans and 
Indians, not in another sphere, to the discussions regarding the State manage- 
ment of railways. It is enough to say, that this question comes as the last 
of a series of discussions of the highest importance ; it will be practically the 
-last serious decision which this Assembly as an Assembly will have to take. 
Our business in Simla is seldom of the first importance. We foreshadow only 
a short Session there this year, and naturally, in a short Session, we shall, 
if we can avoid doing so, avoid bringing before the Assembly any matter of 
very grave moment. But that is not the only reason why I feel the gravity 
of the occasion, for it is an open matter between us that the decision will have 
other implications of a constitutional nature. Perhaps those in themselves 
are more important than the effect of this immediate decision. 

I have no intention and indeed no need to repeat that defence on the 
-economic side of our proposals so brilliantly put forward by my friend Mr.Innes 
I am dealing rather with larger issues. I am answering the first question 
which has been put to us, how we, as a Government, came to put this proimsal 
before the House indeed, it was put to os in this form, which suggested 
that we had done so lightly and without due consideration. Sir, was it likely 
that a Government constituted such as ours, and a Government which had 
hehind it the record of the last two years, would have put such a proposal 
forward lightly or without a due provision or its consequences 1 There are 
those in the present Government who in their sphere and among critics, 
both in India and outside, have incurred a certain amount of obloquy be- 
cause we were previously unwilling to produce or to face 'a constitutional 
deadlock. Surely we of all others would hesitate to do anything which would 
seem to imperil an ideal to which many of us were firmly attached, I mean 
the progress of reforms. Is it likely that we would have put forward such a 
-proposal unless we had felt that it was the only and the final solution of our 
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dHIicuIluiS ? Olio finiil remark ; I know I urn now (reading on aotncwliid . 
delicate ground and I imist cIioohc iny words— -hut '/ said (liat the ])io- 
posal involves grave constitutional imjdicaiions, Well, Jiow cffine it 
then that we as a body ])ut forward a proposal wliieli, by (/arryine such im- 
olications involved also conseriuences afl'eeting llie head of our Conneil, 
for in the ultimate resort an individual rcsponsihility of a very heavy natun- 
might fall on him? I can only say this lhal. it was unlikely that we would, 
without the mostftnxions consideration, give advice to the head of our foiim il 
which might finally involve him in making a decision of iiiomeiitou.' a 
nature, the more serious for him because not oidy has lie a long Liberal eaie'-i 
biihind him, but from the first has had ns his one consideration out here tlu’ 
task of making a snc‘C(!ss of the reform scheme. Well, Hir, we'puf this inoprisa! < 
forward, as has already heen ])ointed out. in (drcnmsfances entirely diircicnt 
to those which prevailed last year. Tiiistycar we had our dclicit. not the hrsf. 
of such deficits T am sorry to say. ft was no donht im])airing our credit, 
but circumstances bad not arrived at the condil.ifin in which wc now find 
our, selves. Let me explain the inattter from my [)oinf of view. Deficit:- 
aro an extraordinary danger in finance. Hut although our operations Iasi 
year presented all tlie characteristic dnnger.s of a deficit, that is to say, al- 
though it forced us to raise our lemjiorarv loans at. a higlu'r rate heennse wc 
had not a hold on tlio money market, although consiniefively. al all event.-, 
the series of deficits may have led to some inflation, yet we had not arrived 
at tlie stage when those who were advancing ns moiuiv could definitely say 
that they despaired of our ability to rehabilitate our.selvcs. The circums- 
tances of our linnnees had not then hcen explored to the full, Now wi; aie 
in a different position. We have liad every s])herc of onr expenditure narrowly 
and carefully examined, Wc have loj-nlly and to the best of onr ability 
given effect to the rcconimendat.ions put forward by the expert body wliieli 
examined our expenditure. ( /J Voire : “ Not fully.”) Not fully, Sii-, 
because no buman being can forthwith and within a few months give com- 
plete effect to such recommendations, lint I am taking the position of the 
ont.side world. They will say that last year it is true there was a deficit, hut 

it was quite possible that this was temporary,. 

^ since we had not then regulated our affairs. Now. 

they know that even after the immediate maximum of retrenchment has been 
made India will have a deficit. That affects our credit in quite a different 
degree to the circumstances of last year. I sincerely believe that unless we 
can now balance onr budget we shall be aflectcd in onr credit ; and let me 
say that I am not sure that it is ahvay.s recognized in this House quite wliat 
tliis means to us. Until we re-establish our credit wo shall always have clear 
money in India. Since we must borrow both in Europe and in India the effect, 
of short borrowing in England so increases onr operations here that wc lose- 
all control over interest rates. Dear money in India does not only mean a fresh 
burden upon our revenue but it means of course liigh interest rates through 
out the country, and that affects everybody, everybody who is starting a new 
industry, everybody who is seeking finance to maintain an existing industry.. 
The re establishment of our credit for the purpose of raising our loans is a pri- 
mary necessity not only for the State, but it is of vital interest to everybody 
concerned in eorameroe or industry in this country. That then is our ohli- 
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_gatiou towards our credit. Bat we iiad also the internal obligaiion, ii I may 
use that word. In the 6rst place, it is clear that our retrenchment will leave 
us as a Central Government almost stagnant in some Departments. That 
fact has already been sufficiently voiced in the House and not only on this 
-side of the House. Our retrenchments will leave us in a state in which we can 
do nothing to promote that higher technical education which is necessary to 
fit Indians to take their place in our Imperial Services. But of course we 
have also a further obligation. Mr. Eangachariar said ^at our only object 
in trying to get this extra taxation by salt was so to confirm our position that 
we might rely on maintaining always an expenditure level of 130 crores. Now, 
of course, that is not so. In the first place we know that although we can give 
• 0 fleet this year to part only of the proposals of the Retrenchment Committee, 
the efiect of those proposals should be continuing. We do not necessarily 
-look merely to maintain expenditure at the level of 130 crores, because we 
hope the effect of the Retrenchment Committee will, given fair harvests and 
fair times, enable us to reduce that. But we have obligations of 9 crores 
of rupees to the provinces. I am not going to dilate on that question my- 
self. It has caused me enough criticism and enough unhappiness to justify 
me in avoiding the subject. But there the obligation remains and somehow 
or other we must confront the necessity for our revenues being reduced by 
that amount. Those then were our obligations, and it was with a sense of 
the gravity of those obligations that we put forward our budget proposals. 
We are told that we might have avoided putting them forward, if we cared 
to do so. It has been suggested to us, but I do not think it has been suggested 
to us seriously, that there were other forms of taxation ; I say, not seriously 
because when the House has tried to explore those other forms of taxation, 
it has always fallen into divided camps on the subject. I think I may say 
with some confidence that, had we from the very first and while preparing our 
budget been discussing with the House these alternative forms of taxation, 
the differences w’hich have now appeared would have been equally strong, 
and we should have found ourselves in exactly the same position. Any- 
thing which involved further direct taxation w-ould have been deeply resented 
by one section, and anything w^hich involved further increase of the customs 
would have been equally resented by others. So I think I am justified in say- 
ing that now at all events the House at large is agreed that alternative forms 
of taxation could not safely be recommended as supplying the deficiency 
in oirr accounts.- We are told again that we could have avoided it if we 
had acted more strenuously in following the recommendations of the Inch- 
cape Committee. Indeed some have even gone much further and have said 
“ A fig for your Inchcape Committee ! If we ourseh es had undertaken re- 
trenchment, we would have gone very much further ; it was an accommoda- 
ting kind of Committee -which first learnt ho-a- much each Department 
could spare and tlien proceeded to cut just that amount off.”. A more unjust, 
a more unreasonable description of the operations of that Committee it would 
be impossible to frame. I believe myself that there are few in this House 
who ever thought that a Retrenchment Committee could put forward pro- 
posals for so substantial a reduction in our current expenditure ; and I can 
-say with confidence that if those who say we have not done our best to meet 
'ihe recommendations of that Committee were to sit with us and were to attempt 
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to face the task of cariying tliose recommendations out, I doubt myseif whe- 
ther they would be successful, as we ourselves are likely to be, in carrying 
out those recommendations, “ A few crores more off the Army, would do 
all that vhas wanted ! ” It is an easy word ! But I, who had some expe- 
rience of the difficulties of reducing army expenditure after the Great War, 
wlio have seen how extraordinarily difficult it is when you are just building 
•up your machinery after the chaotic conditions introduced bj'' such a war, 

I have seen how almost impossible it is at once and at one swoop to make large 
reductions, unless a^; the same time you reduce the strength of your combat- 
ant troops. Personally I believe that we shall be lucky if we manage to w'ork. 
down to the figure which we have taken for the retrenchments recommended 
by the Committee in the present year. At all events I can say, with the ut- ^ 
most confidence on behalf of m5>- colleague.s, that if ever their ready compli- 
ance and loyalty was shown in carrying out the recommendations of a com- 
mittee, many, if not most of whose recommendations were bound to be dis- 
tasteful, that loyalty was shown on this occasion. We are told that there 
is another method of meeting the difficulty ; and here, again, well aware as 
I am how much this question has already been discussed, I shall touch on it- 
but very lightly, I mean the method of altering the form of our account. I 
should not indeed have touched on it at all if it had not been that our inability 
to take this course has been quoted as a proof that we ourselves have been un- 
duly obstructive, unduly hard to move, and unaccommodating in this res- 
pect. I say ” ourselves ” Sir, advisedly, because there was a personal attack 
made on the Finance Member, which attributed that attitude of mind entirely 
to him. Sir, I do not see the author of that attack. (A Voice : “He is here”.) 
Yes, he is here. I should like to sa)' as little as possible as to the manner of 
that attack. I will say a little of it, because I believe myself that on the whole 
the House so far disagreed that it has strengthened Sir Basil Blackett’s jmsi- ' 
tion. But I must say this, that it has been one of our traditions here, and a. 
tradition of which we are proud, that we do not indulge in personal attacks 
on each other. We attack each other’s ideas ; we attack each other’s prin- 
ciples ; we attack each other’s policy. In neither case are we sparing 
in our criticism. But we do not attack the individual. Yet that is exactly 
wliat was done on this occasion, and were that method to bo followed generally 
in this House, there are few who would not have cause to look back on the in-- 
novation with genuine regret. As to the arguments on which that attack 
was based, I must say this. So far from an}'" one individual member of our 
l)ody having beeir unduly unaccommodating in this respect, anything that has 
been done in regard to the restoration of grants refused is the decision of our 
body as a whole and we stand and fall together bj' it. Now, grants have been 
restored in two respects. One relates to the Boyal Commission. I suppose 
there is nobody here who did not expect that if the vote wont against u.s — 
and I think I may claim that it was jierhaps onlj'- by a chance that it did go 
against us — we should in the ordinary discharge of our duty have to restore • 
that grant, and I will add. Sir, that I do not think there is anybody here who 
resents our having done so. (Mr. Jemnadas Bwarlcadas : “No, no. .We 
do resent.”) But, there was a second case in which the grant was restored. 

I argued it before ; I am not going to argue it again. But I wish to quote 
the actual words used by Captain Sas.soon in supporting the proposed trans- 
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fer horn Ecvcnue to Capital. Eemember again, when you hear them, that 
it was the ]?inance*Member who was unaccommodating because he could not 
sec his way to yield on this point. 

This is the argiunent on which the proposal was based. 

“ Wo find no other at nny rato easy suggestion put forward to replace that money. Wo 
are thereforo trying to cut our coats according to our cloth and, although I agree it is to a cer- 
tain extent jugcling ” 

So, Sir, it was put forward with the admission that it confessedly was juggl- 
ing and the Finance Member was unaccommodating because he refused to 
juggle. I commend Captain Sassoon to put forward an argument of that 
nature at a meeting of one of his companies in Bombay. I suggest to him 
that, if at any time he should be in the position of having to raise further 
money and, in order to show a good return should be under the necessity of 
putting his affairs in as favourable a light as possible to the public, I com- 
mend to him to suggest to the shareholders that they should indulge in the 
operation of juggling in order to make their accounts look better. I will only 
give him one other piece of ad^^ce. He said that, if this were the attitude 
we were to take up on behalf of Government, he was doing little good here 
and he might as well return to his constituents. I have no desire to see him 
return to his constituents. Sir, because I think that, if he stays here, he will 
learn something which will be valuable to him in after life, if it is only a pro- 
per reticence in debate. 

'When those were the alternatives, namelj', when it has not been really 
suggesting to us that there is any better tax, when it has been put to us that 
we might get square by making further retrenchments, which we knew to 
be impossible or by changing the form of our accounts, .we have felt that we 
are indeed left with this one sole resource ; and, if we have felt that, I do 
not think that anybody can accuse us of wilfully flouting public opinion or 
wilfully offending a deeply felt sentiment. We knew and recognised that sen- 
timent. But, we were faced with a necessity for which we saw no other solu- 
tion and a necessity, Sir, for which at this moment franldy I and those with 
me see no other solution now. Believe me, if we still hold to our position, 
it is not because we do not recognise the difficulties of our opponents ; it is 
not because we are unmindful or careless of the depth of sentiment on the sub- 
ject of the salt-ta.v, or of the 20 years’ history behind it. We recognise 
that it will require courage on the part of Members of this House 
to support that tax, and yet, although it is with an uneasy heart — 
for I myself would have been too glad to have avoided fresh taxation 
and more than glad to have avoided this particular item of taxation, yet 
though my heart is uneasy on the subject, I can with some confidence still 
put this solution forward. The one thing that we want now is a courageous 
and a consistent attempt to get into a position where we can at last see day- 
light. If it requires courage on your part, believe me you are not alone in 
that. It has required on our part also courage, for we know that w'e run 
the risk of incurring much criticism, much misinterpretation, and even dis- 
content. My last word to the Assembly is this — that if you can take your 
courage in both hands now, if you can get into a position where yon can at 
length see daylight, then you are at the beginning of a new state of things ; 
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you will have reached somethiug like stability, and llnancial stability is il'.e 
basis of your future progress. But us long as your condition of instability 
lasts, you will still year after year have to face recurring trouble, not only 
linancial but political. It is only by facing the .situation now that you can 
put the finances of India into a condition when India itself can, with sonicthiiig 
like a serene outlook on tlic future, set to work to readjust its relations witli 
the Provinces, to provide Ministers, who arc the chief agents of reform in the 
Provinces, with means to make their ])osition real, it is only then that, you 
can look with anything like a clear and .serene vision on the future. 

Mr. President : Amendment moved to clause 2, sub-section (1) : 

“ Por tho words ' two rupees and eight ’ suhstituto the words ‘ one rupee and four 

The question I have to put is that amendment be made. 

The motion was adofited. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Sir, I dot not wisli to detain the 
House at this late hour, but there are one or two ]ioints which it is necessary 
that I should not leave completely unanswered. I do not. jnoposc to follow 
Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadasin his very eloquent appeal ; all 1 would like to say 
on that subject is that, speaking here, I regret exceedingly that the House 
has missed what seems to me a unique opportunity for confounding for ever 
any que.stious outside this country of the reforms scheme. But I will say 
no more on that subject ; I will deal wiBi the, two other points raised. As 
regards the jioiut raised by jMr. Wilson in regard to salt, the Government 
will be prepared to consider the point which he has raised and will, if nece.s- 
sary, consider whether any action need he taken in another place. The 
Honourable Member from Karachi seems to founder deeper and deeper in 
sentimental finance, as it has been called to-day, with every stage of 
the crisis ; the more he is driven to face the necessity of adopting sound 
methods of dealing with the difficulty, the more unsound are the ex- 
pedients which he tries to find to slip out of it. He has again repeated 
that this is a temporary crisis, it is a tempora-ry financial stringency. I 
have stated more than once, and it has been said by others, that that is 
a view which cannot be put forward with au3’- certaiuty. I would like 
just to make this point. He said that the cuts suggested hj"^ the Retreuch- 
ment Committee are something over 19 crores, and though we cannot put 
them all into force this year, we ought to put them into force next j’-ear. I 
hope we shall put into force next year every possible retrenchment, hut 
I must point out that at least G crores out of those 1 9 crorcs are non-recurrent 
savings : non-recurrent — there is the lag and terminal charges this year, which 
make our total actual savings, I think, about 12 out of the 19 recommended 
by the Retrenchment Committee. But of those 12, 1 think I am right in saying 
that at least six are non-recurrent ; they- do not recur next year ; so that 
we cannot take too rosy a view of next year’s situation. 

Sir Montagu Webb has a rather indistinct idea as to where the line is to 
be drawn between capital and revenue. He says we are using part of the 
Gold Standard Reserve this year ; I would point out that we are only using 
the interest on the Gold Standard Reserve, ovhich is recurrent. If we do 
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-not touch the total reserve this year, that interest is a recurring item — it is 
a recurring interest item we are using; we are not using the principal. I 
will not be diverted at this moment into discussing whether or not the Gold 
Standard Reserve is sufficient or insufficient for its purpose or enter into other 
arguments as to its use. Obviously the gold standard is needed and required 
for the purpose of dealing with our exchange and stabilising our exchange 
when the moment comes for doing it. That would be the moment to con- 
sider how finally to dispose of our available resources for stabilising exchange. 
If we were simply to use them for the purpose of meeting our current outgoings, 
we should be spending Capital on Revenue purposes, but I think it is a little 
beyond. {A Voice : “ Use it for deflation.”) If we use it for deflation, it 
not revenue. I think Sir Montagu Webb said that 8 million pounds was 
about the maximum needed to cover any two years’ adverse balance of ex- 
change. {Sir Montagu Webb : “ Eight millions a year.”) In 1920-21 we had 
an adverse balance of 48-|- crores, and in 1921-22 a total adverse balance 
of 32 crores, or a total adverse balance of 80 crores in two years. 
{Sir Montagu Webb : “ Surely, Sir, not the balance of trade.”) I am sorry to 
hear at the last moment a suggestion, which might mislead public opinion, 
put forward that there is a possibility of covering the deficit by a sound 
means and it would be very unfortunate if that went out to the world as a 
possibility, when I believe, as even Sir Montagu Webb must know that it is 
not in any sense a suggestion for balancing the budget. It is a suggestion for 
devising ways and means which we need not discuss, it is not in any sense a 
suggestion for making the Budget balance. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“ That the Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, certain 
parts of British India, to vary the duty leviable on certain articles under the Indian Tariff 
Act, 1894, to fix maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, to amend 
■•She Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, and to fix rates of income tax, as amended, be passed.” 

The ttiotion was adopted. 


24th March 1923. 

Mr. President : The following Message has been received from His 
BxQelleucy the Viceroy, 

“ In pursuance of the provisions of sub-section {1) of section 67 B of the 
Government of India Act, I, Rufus Daniel, Earl of Reading, do recommend to 
the Legislative Assembly that it do pass the Bill to fix the duty on salt manufac- 
tured in, pr imported by land into, certain p)arts of British India, to vary the duty 
leviable bn certain articles under the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, to fix maximum 
■rates of postage under the Indian Fost Office Act, 1898, to amend the Indian 
Paper Currency Act, 1923, and to fix rates of income tax in the form in which 
it xvas passed by the Council of Stale. 


{Sd.) READING, 
Viceroy and Governor General.” 
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Rao Bahadur T. Rangachatiar (Madras City : Kon-MuliaminadaTi 
Urban) : Sir, arising out ol that Message, might I draw your attention to 
section G7B under which thif> Message has been sent to us ? Are v/e to pass 
the Bill again. Sir? We have already ))assed the Bill, Sir. I thought it 
only remained for us to agree or disagree with the amendments ma/Je by 
the Council of State. I see the recommendation is to pass the Bill. Is there 
any further procedure of passing the Bill in this House ? 

Mr. President: A motion will have to be made in relation to the Bill 
on the day on which it is set down for consideration by Government, 


2Glh March W23. 

THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) ; Sir, I beg to 
move : 

“That the amendments made by tlie Council of State in tlie Bill to fix the duly on .salt 
manufactured in, or imported by land into, certain parts of Briti.sh India, to v.iry the duty 
leviable on certain arlicicB under the Indian Tariff Act. 180 1, to fix maximum rates of postage 
underthoIndinnPo3tOniccAct,1808,foamondtlieIndinn Paper Currency Act, 1028, and to 
fix rates of income-tax, be taken into consldcratiou.’’ 

This motion. Sir, raises serious issues, not all of them of a financial naturo- 
I do not propose in the few remarks that I shall malcc now to deal with any 
but the financial question ; but I do wish to draw the attention of the House 
to the fact that a serious financial decision has to be taken. From the financial 
standpoint the question before us is whether the deficit of 369 lakhs for 1923-24 
is to be left uncovered or whether it is to be covered by an enhancement 
of the duty on salt. Sir, I wish it were possible to recapture for a moment 
the atmosphere of the time when the Budget was introduced and the general 
discussion was taking place. ^Wlen I introduced the Budget on March the 
1st I drew attention to the serious consequences of five years of continuous 
deficits and to the urgent need for balancing our Budget in 1923-24. The 
House from the first showed some di.slike to the salt tax but I think we were 
unanimous in holding that somehow or other the deficit must be covered. 
That unanimity has been decreasing, I am afraid, since. I have seen it stated 
— not I think in a responsible quarter — that the Government are maldng 
a fetish of balancing the Budget. AVell, Sir, the last time I heard that state- 
ment made was in defence of the absence of balance in the Austrian Budget ; 
and I have heard that defence made for all the unbalanced Budgets in Europe. 
I was reading yesterday the columns of a newspaper, the editorial part of which 
has been thundering in truly Olympian fashion against the Government and 
against the salt tax ; but I was not reading the editorial portion — I was reading 
the financial columns, and this is what the financial Editor said : 

“ The business community thoroughly sympathises with the Government in its effort to 
create a balanced Budget and the opinion is gathering strength that the opposition to the salt 
tax is mainly political and sentimental and that economically the duty is sound. The country’s 
financial salvation depends on a balanced Budget and the Government’s rate of borrowing in 
the next official year also depends a great deal on it, ns n deficit Budget will again create doubt, 
and distrust in the minds of the investing public.” 
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Now, Sir, wkich is tlie best guide for the Government and for this House 
in considering a financial question — the leader writer or the financial editor ?- 
Sir, when I introduced the Budget I appealed t(? this House for united action 
to bring to an end the era of deficits\and to put India back into the position 
which she has normally enjoyed of having a balanced Budget. The need for 
a balanced Budget is not less but more since that day, simply because we have 
expressed our determination to balance the Budget and expressed our con- 
viction that it is necessary. If we fail to do so now we are JEailing to live up 
to our convictions. That cannot but have a detrimental efiect. Sir, I ven- 
ture to appeal once again for united action. 

I lay stress on united action. Some, at any rate, of the advantages of a- 
balanced Budget will not be secured if our action is not united, and all the 
satisfaction and pleasure that this House and the Government could feel in 
balancing the Budget will be lost if the effort- is not united. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President : Amendment made by the Council of State : 

“ In sub-clause (1) of clause 2 of the Bill, after the words ‘ construed as if ’ the words ‘ with 
eSect from the 1st day of March, 1923 ’ were inserted, and for the words ‘ one rupee and four 
annas ’ the words ‘ two rupees and eight annas ’ were substituted.” 

The question I have to put is that this Assembly do agree with the Council 
of State in that amendment. 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, I rise to oppose the amendment made by the Coimcil of State in the 
Finance Bill. The amendment, if carried would restore the original pro- 
posal made by the Government in introducing the Budget of enhancing 
the salt dut}’’ that is levied in this country to the extent of Es. 1-4. As- 
you are aware. Sir, this House by an overwhelming majority while discussing 
the Finance Bill voted against this increase and carried by a large majority 
the amendment moved by m}'^ Honourable friend, Mr. Eangachariar, thb.t 
the duty should remain at its original level. Subsequently, the Bill went to 
the Upper House (Rao Bahadur T. Bangachariar : “The other House”),, 
to the other House, I am sorry, and it went with a recommendation from His 
Excellency the Governor-General. The other House, as was expected of it, 
without meaning any disrespect to the personnel of it, has supported the 
proposal made by Government. I want to tell Governnrent very frankly 
that the Government would be making a great mistake if it took it for granted' 
that the opinion expressed by the other House is the ^^ew that is held by the 
majority of my countrymen. I repeat that I have to say nothing personal 
against the Honourable Members of the Council of State ; they are men of 
wealth, they are men possessing large estates, men who are rich and pros- 
perous. 

Mr. President : I think the Honourable Member had better leave the 
other House alone. 

Mr. Jamnadas- Dwarkadas: I shall bow to your ruling Sir. But I 
can assure you that I have no intention to run down the Members of that 
House. All that I meant to point out was that the Government would be* 
making a sad mistake if, relying on the opinion of the other Hou-se, they 
took it for granted that the opinion expressed there was the opinion of thn 
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result of your obstinacy. I hope Government even at this late stage will be 
guided by wisdom, by The experience tlrat they liave had in the past. Many 
people in this country liad no faith in the, reforms, especially because of the 
extraordinary powers that are vested in the Governor General. We were 
loath tto believe that these extraordinary powers Avould ever be used on an 
occasion like this, for ordinary purposes, when there cannot be the slightest 
justification for the Governor General to use his extraordinary powers. We 
shall have to hang down our heads in shame when we go t^ our countrymen 
and toll them that in s})ite of the pi-omises that we had made, that we were 
going to use all the powers that were vested in us Iry means of the Reforms, in 
spite of the fact that we had claimed that our powers wore very wide and 
■that the extraordinary powers would remain on paper and never be brouglit 
into use by the Governor General, we have now come to you with an admission 
that extraordinary powers are being used for ordinary purposes, on occasions 
on which no sane Government, let me sa)', could think of using extraordinary 
powers. Wc have to admit to them, whether we like it or not, that there is 
hollowno.ss in the reforms given to us and that we should all agitate, by all 
means constitutionally, but agitate violently in order to secure full Self-Govern- 
ment at the earliest date possible in this country. (Hear, hear.) Sir, I do 
not want to pur.sue t.hc point. I do not know whether the Government is 
alive to the danger of forcing this measure on the country. I am not blind 
to the difficulties with which the Government is faced. I realise that on the 
top of the retrenchment that the Govermnent have undoubtedly effected, 
it would be rather hard if they did not balance the budget, but the question 
docs remain are you lyrely to balance the Budget or are you merelj' going 
to secure the balance of the budget on the paper ? On the one hand you 
have the whole of this country standing like one man opposing the enhance- 
ment of the salt duty. You say that you must balance the budget and there- 
fore you must have the salt tax. The country says ‘ No.’ We recognise the 
need of balancing the budget, but we refuse to allow you even to balance 
the budget b}^ the ehnancement of the salt tax which will bring about a Very 
difficult situation both for you and for us. 

hlr. S. C. Shahani' (Sind Jagirdars and Zamindars : Landholders) : Who 
is right ? 

hlr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas : ^Ylio is right ? On the other hand, you 
have pressure exercised on you from Whitehall that the budget must be 
balanced. You have also the opinion of the whole country against the 
enhancement of the salt tax. If you do not accept the opinion from White- 
hall you ^vill not be able to secure the balancing of the budget. As I said, 
from a financial point of view, you may flatter yourselves that you have 
secured the balancing of the budget on paper, but you are not going in reality 
to secure the balancing of the budget. You have Whitelhall pressing you 
to balance the Budget. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey (Home Member) : Is the Honour- 
able Member speaking by the book when he says that ? 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas : I shoidd be very glad if my Honourable 
friend is in a position to contradict what I am saying. But that is the general 
impression not only in this House but throughout the country. Well, Sir. 
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iftlioHonoiirablethc Homo Member docs not like incto refer f o WJiitebnll 
I shall not refer to it, but tl|cro is the public opinion in England in Great 
Britain, on which our credit unfortunately depends. Tt is said that public 
opinion there demands the balancing of the Budget, AVc know wliat 7)ublic 
opinion in England about India is ; it is confined to the four corner.s of A^Hiito- 
hall. Well, you have here a choice. You have the whole people asldng you 
not to enhance the salt duty ; on the other hand, you have a fev.-, — and after 
all many are not interested in Indian problems in England, — you have a few 
asking yon to balance the ])udgct. Yon know that you cannot .secure the 
teal balancing except on paper. The Assembly which has stood by you at 
most critical moments in the history of this country ha.s also expre.ssed it.s 
oj)inion that yon should not enhance the salt duty. You have a choice. You' 
may yield to the wishes of the Assembly, you may rc.spcct the wi.shes of the 
Assembly, and yon will respect public opinion in this country. You will 
evade the trouble that threatens again to ])lace this conntr}' in a state of dis- 
order. You will secure permanently the friendship of the Members of this 
Assembly who have stood by you at mo.st critical moments in the hi.story 
of this country. If ingratitude is not one of your woaknessc.s, I say that it is 
necessary that at this most critical moment, that you .should stand by thi.s 
Assembly, in s^nte of your pet theories. You will be re.specting the wishes 
of the country as expressed in this Assembly. There is a choice before you. 
You may respect the opinion of this country and avoid all trouble and prove 
once and for all that you are going to respect the constitution, that you stand 
for reforms, that you stand for progress, nay that you respect the statement 
made by the late Viceroy Lord Chelmsford here that autocracy is for all time 
•abandoned. Further, you will respect the message sent through His Eoyal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught to us by His Majesty the King Emperor 
himself that these reforms will establish the beginnings of Swaraj. 

Mr. President : I cannot allow the Honourable Member to bring in the 
name of the CrOwn in this debate. 

Mr. .jamnadas Dwarkadas : I bow to your ruling, Sir. You will respect 
all the statements that statesmen and high personages at most critical moments 
have made, statements which have gone a great way in soothing the feelings 
of this country. You can jnove them. There is an opportunity for you to 
prove that you stand by the progress of this country, that you do not believe 
in autocracy any longer and that you want to lead this country to the goal 
of responsible Government ; while by not respecting the wishes of -this Assembly 
by flouting public opinion on an occasion like this, not only will you be undoing 
every good that the reformed Legislatures have undoubtedly done, but you 
will be sowing seeds of suspicion in this country which will bring into e.xis- 
tence again a great political movement creating disturbances, disorder and 
chaos everywhere in the country. It is neither good for you nor for us. Exer- 
cise your imagination. I am son-y. Sir, that in this country we have had 
the sad experience that the powers that behave never exercised their sense 
of imagination. We thought that the reformed Councils and the presence 
of our own countrymen in the Executive Councils were going to supply what 
you lacked. But it seems to me that if this demand to enhance the salt 
■tax is persisted in, all these difiiculties and all the sad experience that you 
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had in the past and the altered circumstances after the introduction of the 
Reforms' have been lost on you altogether. The moment the movement that 
used to disturb the country is on the wane, you cfcme forward again with your 
might to overrule the majority in this House and force on us a measure which 
this country like one man detests. You wiU be responsible for the conse- 
quences. As friends of the Government, as friends of this country and its 
relations with Great Britain, as persons who have stood by you in the midst 
of slanders, in the midst of calumny, in the midst of opposition of all kiads 
from our countrymen, we appeal to you not to have recourse to a measure 
like this. I hope, Sir, my appeal will not fall on deaf ears. 

Sir Campbell Rhodes (Bengal : European) : Sir, I think, I shall voice the 
opinions of all in this House when I say how much I regret the constitutional 
episode which has unfortunately arisen over this salt tax. It has arisen, 
and while on the one hand I feel that there is nothing to be lost by candour 
on the other there is nothing to be gained by heat. {Rao Bahadur T. Ranga- 
cliariar Don’t produce it.”) I will do my best. Sir, not to do so, and I don’t 
think my reputation in this House has been such as to justify the suggestion. 
I am very willing. Sir, to grant to the Members on my right credit for their 
honesty of view. They hold these rdews — political views admittedly — they 
hold them very strongly. Personally, if I saw any chance of a compromise, 
which I do not, I would have sacrificed some of the. views which I hold very 
strongly on the other side in order to meet them half-way. But I-4ear that 
that is hopeless. But Sir, I do ask them in turn to give us credit for honesty 
in the ^’iews we hold. In speaking about the salt tax and its pressure on the 
poor, it must be remembered that none of us are speaking for our constituents. 
{Sir Leva Prasad Sarmdhikary : “ Nor are we.”) The poor that wiU-be 
aSected have no voting power and, therefore, we can only find their views 
out by inqrdry. I have spent some little time in making these inquiries 
from the man in the street. They tell me that salt has risen slightly 
during the last two months — they are not quite certain when — but during 
the last two months it has risen, I asked them the reason for the rise, the 
ansv/er I got was that they supposed the dealer is trying to make a little 
extra profit. Well, I said, why don’t you kick up a row ? The answer T got 
was : It is such a small item in our expenditure ; why should we ? People 
talk about the deficit as if it was a paper transaction. I mentioned in my 
previous speech on this occasion that I regard the deficit as another method 
of putting a burden on the poor. I referred to the e%dls of inflation which 
means that a rupee buys less than previously. The Honourable the Finance 
Member has referred to the permanent impost, a deficit will make on the new 
loan which we hear from telegrams from Home will be shortly floated. The 
rate of interest, and the price at which that loan can be issued depend largely, 
I desire to warn Members, on their actioii to-day. Now, Sir, both sides — 
and I stand in a position here from which I can observe both sides — have 
not put any alternative proposition to the salt tax which has found general 
acceptance either on the one side or the other. Why is that ? Not I submit, 
because there has been no desire to efiect a compromise. Not I submit 
because we have not the ingenuity to suggest an alternative. But simply 
because no alternative exists. {An Honourable Member : “ Retrench.”) Year 
-after year, the salt tax has been proposed and defeated. We have retrenched. 
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we have put up, before we put iip for the salt tax, all other taxes to the point 
at which to raise them further would mean less revenue. And, when ^ally 
we come to salt, obviously' because it is final, there can be no alternative. 
It has been suggested that this salt tax is in the nature of poll tax collected 
in its simplest form. I see no objection at all myself to that definition. It has 
been suggested that it presses equally on the rich and the poor. It is noi' inten- 
ded at aU to press on the rich. It is very much in the nature of poll tax levied 
on every inhabitant of the country, and as regards the rich, as we all know 
other forms of taxation are resorted to and I have it on the authority of my 
friends on the right from Bombay, that some of these taxes have reached the- 
limit. If Members like to have something to think about during a very well 
earned recess, which will shortly ensue, I suggest they might seriously consider 
the question whether low taxation and a low standard of living do not go to- 
gether and whether perhaps they have not been an evil rather than a good to the 
country. Well, Sir, we have found it impossible to reconcile the two positions,, 
both honestly held, both held with great conviction, and we have, therefore, 
what has been called a crisis.' My Honourable friend, Mr. Jamnadas seemed to- 
me to hint that, if the salt tax was passed, he was prepared to lead the country 
in revolution. {Mr. Jamnadas DtvarJcadas : “ I never said so.”) He did not 
say so. Sir, and, I expected his denial, but I beg to inform Members that 
this salt tax has now been in existence for a month and, if this revolution is 
to start, it wiU only start because it is started, not by people who are already 
and who have during the last four weeks been paying more for their salt. 
Well, Sir, let us admit the crisis. But let us also admit that crises are normal' 
to a democratic Government and this must now be faced. We are all here, 
Sir, pledged to work the constitution as we find it — and I think I should be- 
the last man to stand up as an advocate of this constitution — but we are aU 
here pledged to work it. I would like to draw Honourable Members’ attention 
in the Manual of Business and Brocedure, to clause 62-A ; 

“ Subject to the provisions of the Act, the Indian Legislature consists of the Governor 
General and two Chambers, namely the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly.” 

The Governor General is as much imder the constitution as we are. (An 
Honovrable Member : Very much above it.”) He cannot alter it. He is 
bound by its rules as much as we are. Mr. Jamnadas said that it was his duty 
to do all in his power under the constitution to resist this tax. I agree with 
him if he feels that the tax is a wrong one ; but I think he must give to others 
the same measure of justice as he demands for himself. If the Government 
had not proposed an amendment in the Council of State to put the tax up 
to Rs. 2-8-0, they would Have deprived our fellow legislators in that House 
of an opportunity which we had, of discussing whether it should be Es. 1-4-0- 
or Rs. 2-8-0. They gave them that opportunity and the Council decided 
in favour of Rs. 2-8-0, by a non-official majority. Had the Governor 
General not recommended this Bill a very much more difficult position would 
have arisen. Kow, that we have disagreement between the two Houses, ac- 
cording to the ordinary Bill procedure we should have to wait six months for 
a Joint Sitting and, therefore, no tax, neither income-tax, the enhancement 
of customs duties, nor the salt tax, could have been collected, during that 
time. Personally and speaking entirely from my own point of view, I should 
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have no objection. Therefore, we should have to wait for a Joint Sitting, 
which according to the adding of the two votes together, would have resulted 
in 72 votes to 62, I think, in favour of Es. 2-8-©. To-day, I do not know. 
Sir, quite what we are discussing whether we. are discussing the salt tax or 
the constitutional issue. But I think it would be a convenience if we 
were td refer to it as a salted red-herring. Sir, I have mentioned that I per- 
sonally would have gone half way. Last year, it will be remembered, I hope, 
to m 3 >- credit that I supported my friends on the right in a constitutional 
crisis on the subject of cotton. I took rather a definite line tlfere, because the 
crisis, to my mind, was a much more serious one. That duty was open to 
implications — unjust implications possibly, but not unnatural implications — 
to which this duty is not open in spite of what Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkdas has 
said. There is none to gain or to lose by what we are doing to-day, but India 
herself. Of that there can be no question and every man’s vote, I hope, 
will be cast whether in the one lobby or the other to-day in the interests of 
India. It is, I maintained, Sir, the duty of every man to exercise his respon- 
sibility. This House must not claim a monopoly of responsibility. His 
Excellency the Governor General has his responsibilities and the Council 
of State have theirs, and if we are to defend our rights, as I shall always be 
the first to do, we must admit that there are rights to others, and I think we 
must fairly abide by the constitution which we are endeavouring to work. 

Sir Montagu Webb (Bombay : European) ; Sir, I rise to oppose this 
amendment made by the Council of State in our Einance Bill which has come 
back to us with a “ recommendation ” from the Governor General. I do 
so, Sir, with a very heavy heart, because I can see and understand many of 
the difficulties which Government have to deal with. I recognise, too, the 
consideration ordinarily shown by Government to the opinions expressed by 
this House ; and I do appreciate the magnificient work done by Government 
for the great benefit and advantage of this country. But on this occasion, 
Sir, in connection with this Finance Bill, some strange Hemesis seems to have 
intervened, with the result that we now find ourselves face to face with a 
situation so complicated, so fraught with danger to the continued successful 
development of the Eeform Scheme that I feel it my duty to do aU I can to 
put matters right before it is too late. 

First of all. Sir, I want to recall just for a moment what this House has 
done in the past in matters of finance. When we first met here two years 
ago we were told by Lord Chelmsford, the late Viceroy, that the Government 
of India Act had “ closed one era and opened another.” His Eoyal Highness 
the Duke of Connaught brought us a message of hope and inspiration from the 
King Emperor, and the Honourable the Finance Member himself said that 
in this new period this House would have to take upon itself the financial 
responsibility of carrying on the afltairs of this country. Now, Sir, these were 
not mere words. The ^ancial responsibilities were very real, for in the year 
that was just ending we found ourselves with a deficit of nearly eight millions 
sterling. In the new budget which the Honourable the Finance Member then 
presented to this House we found ourselves face to face with a deficit of nearly 
eighteen millions sterling taking exchange at Is. id. .Now, what did this 
House do ? This House courageously faced the situation and voted large 
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increases of taxation in all directions. They put up the Customs duties, they 
put up the taxes on income, they assented to increases in the Railway Fares, 
and increases on Postage, tin the hope of getting matters straight, — a truly 
fine record, I submit, for a young democratic Assembly. That was the first 
year. ^ 

Now, take the last year. "WTien we came back to this House twelve 'months 
later we found that the anticipated deficit of eighteen millions, notwithstanding 
all these increases of taxation had become twenty-two millions sterling. Not 
only that we Svere once more faced with a further anticipated deficit 
tor 1922-23 of over twenty millions sterling ; and once more this House 
was asked to assent again to an all round further increase of taxation. 
The House again most courageously faced the situat'on and once mo-e 
voted all round increases in Customs duties, increases in Railway Fares, 
increases in Postal and Telegraph rates, and an adv’ance in Taxes on Income ; 
but they said in effect — “ We will not vote any increase in Salt Duty because 
we think it is the duty of Government to effect retrenchment.” Now, once 
again, I ask you. Sir — could any young popular Assembly in the world 
iRai Bahadur T. Rangachariar : “ Except a submissive one.”) have taken a 
a wiser and a more statesmanlike course 1 

Government recognised the wisdom of this admce. Tliey did not attempt 
-fco increase or double the Salt Duty. They went to the other House and said 
■“ We will accept the recommendation of the Assembly and we will endeavour 
to retrench,” 

Now, what followed 1 On the strength of a Resolution passed by this 
House I think in last June or July, a Retrenchment Committee was appointed 
including six of the finest business brains available, eastern and western. That 
Committee got to work as soon as possible. So successfiilly did Lord Inchcape 
and his colleagues swing their axe that in the course of a few weeks they suc- 
ceeded in recommending retrenchments to the extent of thirteen millions 
sterling. That, Sir, was only ! think three weeks ago, "Very naturally, 
the Government found it extremely difficult, if not impossible to put all these 
retrenchments into operation at once. But I must say that Government 
met the situation with the greatest vigour, with the greatest loyalty to the 
desires of this Assembly, and they made beyond doubt every possible retrench- 
ment that they thought could be done. And with what result ? Could the 
whole of the Inchcape Committee’s recommendations have been carried out 
next year, there would be no deficit at all and all our difficulties would have 
vanished. But unfortunately it being a practical impossibility to carry 
out the whole of these retrenchments in. one year. Government had to postpone 
about two or three millions of them till the next year, — 1924 ; and it is this 
very sum of two or three millions Avhich they have not been able to retrench 
in the coming year that produces the deficit about which we have all been talk- 
ing a purely temporary deficit. {A Voice : “ No.”) I put it to you that that 
deficit is an office-made deficit and that that deficit need not have appeared at 
all if the Honourable the Finance Member had so desired. Assume, for exam- 
ple, that the Honourable the Finance Member had been of a little more opti- 
mistic turn of mind and had cared to increase his estimates of receipts from 
Railways, from Posts and Telegraphs and from Income-Tax (as he might 
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very veil have done, for we have got this cold weather the finest crops that 
India has almost ever had) — had he taken tljat course, well, things might 
have been very different. Had he even debited some of our expenditure 
on roads and buildings on the North- AVest Frontier, had he spread that over 
two or three years instead of putting the whole of them into current revenue 
(as he might well have done for we have paid for a whole war out of current 
revenues), the situation would have been very different. Had he assented 
to the proposals made to him for additional taxation, say on silver, or a tem- 
porary surtax on Customs, he could with the greatest ease have, by an enormous 
majority, carried them through this House, and the deficit would have dis- 
aj^peared. But he elected to do otherwise. Finally, if he had appropriated 
• a sum of three or four millions from that over-swollen inoperative Gold Standard 
Eeserve from which he is already taking one million, — if only he had taken 
another 2 or 3 millions, there would have been no deficit. I ask this House 
if, I am wrong in asserting that this deficit is simply an office-made deficit 
and that it has only appeared at the will of the Finance Member. And Sir, 
it is with the object of covering this relatively small and merely temporary 
deficit of under two and a half millions, that he proposes now to raise four 
millions sterling by doubling the salt tax, — I say four millions sterling because 
•the salt tax, if doubled, will surely yield six crores of rupees. 

Now, Sir, I say unhesitatingly, and with all the emphasis at my command, 
that the doubling of the salt tax at the present moment is unnecessary finan- 
cially, and is provocative politically. I have already shown, I think, that 
it is a mere product of the office of the Finance Department. I go further, 
and I would urge that rather than raise the political ferment which will be 
caused by the imposition of a doubled salt tax I would prefer to allow these 
two millions to dissolve themselves in the coming retrenchments. It may be 
said in some official directions ‘ Oh, this would spoil our credit.’ AVell, Sir, 
I deal in credit m 3 ^self. I unhesitatingly deny that assertion. Speaking for 
myscK (and I can claim special knowledge as a practical merchant and financier, 
as a railwaj’ manager and ship manager), I say most unhesitatingly that India’s 
credit at the present day is first class. Throughout the period that this country 
lias been suffering from the most appalling series of deficits on record we have 
succeeded in raising the greatest loans ever knowm in the history of India. 
Does that indicate loss of credit 1 And now, we are told. Sir, when India’s 
financial and political difficulties are practically over, when we are enjo 5 dng 
a period of splendid crops — now, at this moment when we are dealing with a 
more or less artificial and temporary deficit we are told that if we leave this 
small deficit to be wiped out by the retrenchments ahead, our credit will 
suffer. I say unhesitatingly that those who nurse this belief, are hugging a 
delusion. 

At the present moment the position of this country is economically as 
strong as if not stronger than that of any other part of the British Empire. 
It is certainly economically stronger than that of any other country out- 
side the British Empire in Europe, Asia or America. I go further and I say 
that we are in a position of quite exceptional strength. We are one of the few 
countries in the world who in spite of our enormous population, can feed our- 
selves without the slightest difficulty, who can produce enormous surj)luses 
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of valuable commodities for sale to tlie rest of the world ; and given only a 
period of political tranquillity i:q wbicbtlie peace-loving and industrial millions 
of tMs country - can get to work on their economic and social development, 

I say, Sir, that the credit of this country and the futurfe of India are as assured, 
and as sound as those of any country in the world. ‘ « 

Now, Sir, I used the words “given only a period of political tranquillity.”' 
It is to avoid all hazard of any disturbance of this period of political tran- 
quillity that I am opposing the doubling of the Salt Duty. Sir, the life of this 
Assembly is now drawing to a close, and there must of necessity be during 
this year a certain amount of ferment, — of bubbling up of political activit)’’ 
in connection with the forthcoming General Elections. I ask — Is this the 
moment, when hlembers of this House will be seeking re-election, is this a 
moment when we should discredit them, when we should disarm them, when 
we should antagonise them just as they are going back to explain to their con- 
stituents the success of the work of this Assembly ? Is this the moment to- 
multiply noxious political activities by throwing into the political arena so 
dangerous a firework as a doubled Salt Duty ? Is this the moment to place 
a weapon in the hands of ignorant and malicious people who have been 
persistently hostile to this Government and who have throughout represented 
that this Assembly is a mere make-believe, a mere “ Mock Parliament ” 
to whose views an irresponsible and autocratic Government pay little or 
no heed ? 

Sir, I have finished. I only want to read to this House two small extracts 
from the records of our proceedings, — one. Sir, by His Ko 5 ^al Highness the Duke 
of Cannaught when opening this Assembly. He said ; 

“ The principle of autocracy has all been abandoned. Its retention vrould have been, 
incomjmtihle with that contentment -ivhicb had been declared by Her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria to be the aim of British Rule. It would have been inconsistent with the legitimate 
demands and aspirations of the Indian people and {listen to this S{r)it would have been inconsis- 
tent with that stage of political development which they have now attained.’’ 

Now, Sir, listen to the second extract — ^the words of the Honourable 
the Home Member spoken a few days later. He was introducing the first- 
Budget to this House on the 1 st March 1921. He was explaining what a. 
great change had come over the countr 3 >-, and that in future instead of a 
Finance Member having it all his own way and shouldering all the financial, 
difficulties himself, this House would have to take their share. He then said 
(this was the Honourable Sir hlalcolm Hailey) : 

“ l-'or the future this House -will have to sliaic that (financial) icspcr.sibilily. If "nc uicur 
(•xpcnditv.ic, it uill bp ur.dcr your mandate. H wc iinxiose taxation, it will be by j'our vote."’ 

Mliat is the jiosition now ? "Wc are being asked to assent to unnecessary 
ta.xation, — unnecessary financially, provocative politically-r-and against the 
vti.shes of this House. lYhat for ? To fill a relatively paltry, temporary 
deficit of two millions which will automatically disappear a year later. Sir, 
when Herod jnoniised the dancing girl anything that she might ask, and when 
that irresponsible young creature demanded the head of Jolm the Baptist, 
Herod at once acceded to her request. Now, Sir, how different things might 
have been,— -how different histor}' might ha%"e been ■written if Herod had only 
r ecoru-idored his promise. Now, I implore 1113 ’ honourable friends of the Govern- 
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ment Beiiclies to reconsider tliis matter. No, matter what promises they may 
have made, — no matthr what policy they may have decided on,— I appeal 
to them to reconsider this matter at tliis stage, because I feel sure that if 
a little further consideration be given to the situation, wiser counsels will 
preNjail. I cannot believe that the House of Commons, the “Mother of 
Parliaments,” who has stood throughout the ages for the right of the 
people to control the public purse, I cannot believe that the Mother of 
Parliaments will cut the throat of its youngest and most promising ofispring 
merely because it refuses to assent to financial legislation the demand for 
which rests on no solid and proper foundation, 

^ The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : I have duriug the last two 
3’cars had to wrestle in spirit somewhat frequently with this House and I 
confess I had hoped that during this session I should be sailmg on easier seas 
and that a time of comparative peace had come for me. But this apparently is 
not to be ; for not only does it seem to my Honourable friends here that we are 
at present engaged in somethmg of the nature of a constitutional crisis, but 
Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas has threatened us that its effects will extend far 
beyond the financial sphere of my friend Sir Basil Blackett and will invade 
my ovm. And so, disappointed in my hopes of personal peace, I must again 
join battle with my Honourable friends opposite. 

Now let me if I may first try to define what is common groimd between 
•us. Sir Campbell Ehodes has with great justice pointed out that we have 
here a proposition which can arouse none of those suspieions which have 
unfortunately been involved in some of our previous discussion on Budget 
proposals. What we have put forward here is obviously and patently not on 
behalf of European trade or commerce, nor calculated indeed to support 
any European interest. I am aware that hir. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, some- 
what late in the day, has made a suggestion that MTiitehall was pressing for 
the salt tax. MTiitehall has become a painful obsession to him. He sees its 
dark and mysterious influence everywhere. He was unable to give any grormd 
for his suggestion ; having no proof himself, he took the simpler course of 
inviting me to deny the imputation. I can do so honestly ; the suggestion 
was our own. The desire to square our Budget is our own. We put forward 
the salt tax last year as our own proposition and we have repeated it again 
this j^ear as our own proposition. The haze of suspicion that he has endea- 
voured to create can be cleared away as far as that aspect of the matter is 
concerned. Yet again it is clear that we are putting forward here a proposal 
which cannot be misinterpreted on the ground that we wish to place our- 
selves in fresh funds for any forward military policy, that we are yielding to 
dhe dictates of a forceful military section to increase the number of our com- 
batant troops or raise our scale of equipment at the expense of an impover- 
ished Exchequer. So much, I say, is to the good ; and it must be put into 
-the balance when the final issue is struck. And yet once more it is clear that 
we are not asking here for fresh funds to support the desire of civil depart- 
ments to extend their useful but possibly expensive activities. We have many 
schemes of civil expenditure entirely beneficent in themselves, full of promise 
for the country, nay essential for the progress of the country ; but we are not 
;putting forward a proposal for fresh taxation to finance them. On the con- 
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trary, we have deliberately refused to consider new expenditure on this account. 
So much, again, must be admitted on our account ; so" much I say must be 
put into the balance on our sidfe. But I can gO further in my analysis of our 
common ground. It has been admitted that our sole motive here is to re- 
establish our credit, and as an immediate step to that end, we ask the Legisla- 
ture to pass — and we can ask it to pass for this year only — a definite increase 
to our taxation for this year, leaving it when the time comes again, to decide 
whether or not the increased sources of revenue which will be at our disposal 
shall be continued and utilised for fulfilling our obligations in regard to the 
the provincial contributions. I have never heard any suggestion that our 
motive went beyond this ; and if there is a point of difference between us it- 
lies in the assertion that we have placed too much importance on the imme- c 
diate balancing of our budget as a means of restoring our credit and that' in. 
seeking to get the Legislature to balance it by this particular method we are 
asking India to bear a burden disproportionate to the value of the financial 
gain to be derived from the mere balancing of our revenue and expenditure. 

I think I have stated the present issue fairly on both sides. It may have 
been that at an earlier stage there were some different issues on the record ; 
it was then perhaps the case that the Assembly doubted whether a deficit 
really existed, whether it might not have been met bj”- a more optimistic view 
of our revenues, whether it might not have been met by some adjustment of 
our accounts, whether the additional revenue might not have been raised, 
(ailing the former solutions, by some different form of taxation. If I do not 
now discuss these issues at length it is because I regard "them as spent. Can 
an 5 ’-body in the present state of our export trade and of the troubles in Europe 
venture to suggest that our Finance Member should again take stock of his 
revenue receipts and deliberately add to them two or three crores of rupees 1 
Such action would at this stage be impossible in itself, and in its result, dis- 
astrous to our financial credit. Equally impossible is it at this stage to suggest 
any such wholesale readjustment of our accounts as to cause this deficit to 
disappear ; for I claim as I have claimed before that if there is to be a readjust- 
ment of our capital and revenue accounts it must be of our accounts through- 
oirt and not of one selected item. Finally is it feasible now to suggest that 
there is any alternative form of taxation 1 We explored that possibility 
together. Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar said that we did not come dovoi and consult the 
Kouse as to alternatives. Sir Montagu Webb said that if we had proposed to 
increase our customs and our income-tax we should have carried it by a large 
majority in this House. Yet he knows that this is not the case : he knows 
that strenuous efforts were made to find some common ground between us ; 
be knows that one section of the House was bitterly opposed to any increase 
in direct taxation, and that another section was equally opposed to any in- 
crease in the customs duty. He himself was equally opposed to both proposals. 
We are told that if we had been firm we might perhaps have carried some 
of these alternatives through. HTiat guarantee had we ? We had none 
at all ; yet I must say this on behalf of Government and I will say it with 
all sincerity, that there never has been a time during the course of these budget 
discussions when we would not have been glad to have found some common 
ground of understanding on this question ; there never has been a time when 
we would not have been prepared to accept any alternative form of taxatiorr 
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ivliicli ■would have been accepted by this House at large. The difficulties 
occurred not with us, and did not lie in our lac^c of good will or determina- 
tion; the difficulties occurred within the House itself. I am justified, I think, 
in dismissing those side considerations and can return to the case as it stands 
betwean us now and at this moment, and take up the issue as I have already 
described it. Is it true, as you say, that we are exaggerating the evils of an 
unbalanced budget ? Is the balance a mere shibboleth ? Is it a fetish, a 
punctilio of finance ? Our ground is, that it is an operation,necessary to the 
early restoration of our credit. Sir Montagu Webb says that our credit is 
Bound, that even at the worst, when we had to face those large previous deficits 
we could raise large sums of money. He goes further, and tells us that even 
if we leave this deficit uncovered then it does not matter ; two hundred mil- 
lion or so of unproductive debt will only be increased by two or three million 
more. He expressed himself in terras of the greatest optimism of the finan- 
cial condition of tliis country and of its future prospects. That is well ; 
optimism is all to the good so long as it does not lead you into neglect of the 
immediate steps required to secure the results you hope for. Sir Deva Prasad 
Sarvadhikary took vSir Montagu at his word. As an amateur in finance him- 
self, he spoke with some hesitation, but fortified with the opinion of a business 
man, he felt that nothing was now required to estabhsh further India’s finance 
and credit. He spoke of that opinion almost as one might speak of the final, 
definite and decisive opinion of a great consulting physician. 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary : Something to go upon at all events. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : I will show how much. These 
physicians like ordinary mortals have their inconsistencies. Sir Montagu 
Webb will forgive me — I have known him much longer than any Member 
of this House — I am an old friend and he will forgive me therefore if I handle 
him as I should not like to see others doing. I will remind him that, cheery 
optimist as it now suits him to profess himself, there have been times when 
his optimism was not so pronounced in regard to our financial condition. Let 
me read to him an extract from a speech which he delivered not very long ago 
only in January last. He has taken the opportunity to quote what I said 
two years ago ; I will be more considerate and will read to him what he said 
only two months since. He will appreciate its bearing ; and if he does not 
I am sure that others wll. “ I put it to you that if any one of us here had 
been running a business on a 30 crores deficit every year for the last fi'ye years- 
and somebody were to say to me ‘ don’t worry, the position is not very grave, ’ 
I should feel inclined to tell him, ‘ get thee behind me Satan ’ ” (Laughter). 
Sir Montagu Webb has admitted to-day that we had been running on deficits 
of more than 30 crores ; Sir Montagu Webb has said to-day in almost exactly 
the same words “ don’t worry, the position is not very grave.” Mere polite- 
ness demands that I should follow him and say “ get thee behind me, Satan.” 
(Laughter). Sir Llontagu Webb cannot persuade us that we can meet the 
situation by taking into ourselves just a little balm of optimism. I appeal 
from him to other business men. I quote to the House (since we are all 
fond of quotations to-day), what was said by that important body of merchants 
who attended on a depu-tation on His Excellency the Viceroy only last summer. 
It was equally representative of European and Indian Chambers of Commerce. 
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They stated, and ■with the utmost conviction, that until India could balance 
its budget, and make its exppditure equal to its revehue or its revenue equal 
to its expenditure, -we should be paying more for our money, our industries 
would sufier and the whole course of trade in India would remain insecure and 
uncertain. That was their lesson ; and it is that lesson which I quote against 
Sir Montagu Webb. With some regret I must warn the House not to accept 
as an infallible guide, a thinker so inconsistent that he could sign the Fiscal 
Commission Eepprt in one sense, and advocate almost exactly the opposite 
conclusions before the Associated Chambers in Calcutta. It may seem that 
I am attempting only to attack the opponent’s advocate. That is not so, 
I am pointing out to the House that it should not place too great a reliance 
on the confident and optimistic suggestions of Sir hlontagu Webb either about 
our present situation or about the effect of failing budgeting for a balance. 

Let me take for a minute the question of our credit as I see it, and I shall 
be very brief on the subject. It is not merely a question of restoring our 
credit in the money markets of the world ; it is also a practical question of 
immediate importance to everyone in India. As we have always pointed out 
here, as long as "we are in deficit, we have to come to the market for large tem- 
porary loans. We lose our control over interest rates, and that affects ever}’’- 
body engaged in commerce or industry in this country. I go further than 
this and I say that the balancing of our revenue and expenditure is necessary 
if we are to have security from the possible prospect of inflation. It is true 
that a small deficit does not mean in itself the issue of a large number of un- 
backed notes. That is true, but no one doubts that continued deficits do in 
some form or other, directly or indirect^, spell inflation. Again, distasteful 
as the means may be, our ultimate aim must be to bring the rupee to an internal 
value corresponding more nearly to the value of the past, and thus reduce that 
enhancement of prices which has weighed so heavily on the people. After 
all the discussions and theories on exchange and currency, there is only one 
fact, I think, that remains clear, that if your rupee is to be worth anjAihing 
in the outside world, you must first of all make it worth something in India. 
It is a misfortune that the remedies necessary to restore an unfavourable 
position are so often painful, unpopular, provocative of criticism, while the 
effects are slow, difficult to appreciate, and only come to hand too late to miti- 
gate the criticism which the effort has caused. Yet that is in the nature of 
■things, and a difficult financial situation -will not yield to a cheerful bedside 
maimer or homoeopathic drops. But if the operation on which we are engaged 
is distasteful, have we not given our own proof of the earnestness with which 
we believe in its necessity ? If we were engaged in satisfying a mere punc- 
tiUo of finance, as some Members suggest, or a mere point of honour in regard 
to our budget position, should we have been prepared on our part to go so 
far in measures which must have been so extraordinarily distasteful to any 
Government ? It was no small matter for the Indian Government to arrive 
at a determination to reduce combatant British troops in India and to succeed 
in persuading the Home Government to accept its necessity. Take again 
the frontier. I am not going into the rights or 'wrongs of the question, but 
we have had to choose on the frontier a policy which many of our advisers 
here told us is only the second best, and for feancial reasons we have been 
unable to follow the advice of the many experts who would have us pursue 
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a more tliorougligoiug policy. Again we have given proofs in regard to our 
civil expenditure, for Ave have carried out reductions which as has so frequently 
been pointed out here, and not only on this side of the House, will leave many 
of the departments of the Central Government lifeless and inanimate. Do 
not for a minute believe that all we have done as some of our amiable critics 
tell us — is to loji off excrescences. 

And now, Sir, with regard to the position of our opponents. They may 
jierhaps be prepared to accept much of what I have said^ and may-yet never- 
theless hold that we are asking them to pay too heavy a price for the benefits 
which we are attemxiting to secure, because the measure in itself will involve 
such grave political consequences. Is that really so ? Mr. Jamnadas is 
the chief apostle of that theory, an apostle who has already begun to bear the 
fiery cross. He told us to use our imagination. Sir, I ask him not to 
misuse his. "When he told us that the salt tax is a messenger of revolution, 
I must remind him that he is misquoting from a speaker in this House in 1921 
Avho told us that each half-penny post card would be a messenger of revolu- 
tion. That onlj’’ shows how it is easy to be betrayed into error by the posses- 
sion of a somewhat facile vocabulary. I myself have been much struck by the 
arguments used by Sir Campbell Bhodes that for a month people had been 
paying this increased tax. 

Rao Bahadur T. Rangaehariar : What do you expect them to do ? 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : MTiat Mr. Jamnadas obviously 
expects them to do is to rise in revolution on the subject. I say that he has 
clearly exaggemted the efiect of this tax on the people. And just as he has 
entirely exaggerated its economic effect, he and Sir Montagu Webb have 
exaggerated the effects on the Reforms of our attempting to force it into law. 
That tliere is a deep-seated and long standing sentiment in India on the 
subject, I am the first to recognise. That there is an old tradition of dislike 
behind it I equall}- recognise. But, Sir, that we are by this measure uwecking 
the reforms I entirely refuse to believe. I do not for the moment intend to 
jolace any stress on the argument which has sometimes been used here that the 
objections against this proposal are based on apprehensions concerning the 
approaching elections. I should consider it unfortunate if I had to use such 
a charge when better arguments will serve my turn. Actually the point of 
attack has changed. It is not now the tax itself which is going to impose 
such hardship that we have to fear agitation or danger to the reforms ; to-day 
the real charge is that we Imow that we cannot get it through this branch of 
the Legislature, and are preparing to use the special powers of the Government 
of India Act to secure our ends. That is unconstitutional, and that is the 
danger to Reforms. If, says Mr. Jamnadas, you cannot get this tax through 
your Legislature, then you should make no further effort to go on with your 
proposal. If you use your reserved powers you will break down the con- 
stitution because, though the law contains certain safeguards and excep- 
tional provisions, we have always been telling the people that these are paper 
provisions. What authority had he for preaching that it was intended that 
these powers should be paper provisions ? Certainly not the Parhament 
which framed them, or the Joint Committee which recommended them to 
Parliament, and I cannot remember that the Congress of other witnesses 
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before that Committee ever suggested that the reserved powers should be 
kept only for show and not for^use. ■ If this measure is ‘really essential for 
British India, and if it is refused by an adverse vote (and it may be only a small 
deciding vote) of this branch of the Legislature, then I say that the use of the 
reserved powers would be entirel}'' w'ithin the terms of the constitution, ns 
handed to us by Parliament. '{Mr. T. V. Sesliarjiri Aiyar : “ Not the letter 
of the law\” Mr. Jamnadas DimrJ:adas : “ Refer to Mr. Montagu’s 

speeches.”) If Mr. ])Iontagu ever said anything which will prove that the 
position Avliich I am now putting before the House is an incorrect one, I should 
be glad to hear it. For what is this exceptional provision meant ? In 
every country, even the most democratic, the Executive must have the final 
power as it has the responsibility, of carrying out measures necessary for 
safety or stability. ^ As far as po.ssible and as long as possible, we must carry 
the Legislature with us. In England or elsewhere we .should do so by the 
assistance of our majority in the Legislature ; in India the reservation of the 
Governor General’s powers is meant solely for this ; that in the last resort the 
Executive Government may be placed in the same position as a Government 
possessing a majority in a representative Assembly. Now, that is its meaning, 
and the whole qucvstion is not ivhethcr the Government has or has not the 
right to use such a power, or is guilty of arbitrary executive action in using 
such a pow'cr but whether the occasion justifies it. The true test is whether a 
Government with a majority w'ould not, in spite of a certain unpopularity 
likely to result from the exercise of its vote, feel that the occasion justified 
its use. Now, I maintain that the occasion does justify it. I maintain that 
if we do not take the occasion now to restore our finances when we have had 
two good harvests, when prices arc falling and people are in a position to 
bear the increased tax without the slightest hardship, it is impossible to con- 
ceive circumstances in which such powders can legitimately be used. I say 
again, that the real question is not one whether we shall be acting constitu- 
tionally or not ; we simply have to judge as to the sufficiency of the occasion. 
And I claim that the occasion has arisen. {Honourable Members : “No, no,”)’ 
And the occasion does justify the use {Honourable Members : “ No, no.”)- 
Well, Sir, that is the feeling of my Honourable friends. I am glad to have 
brought them back at all events to the point that it is a question merely of the 
merits of the occasion that there is no sugge.stion that the use of the powers is 
unconstitutional. But, they will say, even if it is constitutional, it is dangerous 
and undesirable, for used at this juncture it will endanger the success of your 
Reforms. I have no belief that this will break up the reforms. I myself am 
too much interested in them to view with equanimity anything which would, 
have that result. I have equally too robust a faith in their inherent vitality 
to think that an incident of this kind would bring disaster. They have 
weathered far worse shocks than this ; they will weather more still. That 
there would be troubles ahead of us we knew, just as we know there are anom- 
alies involved in the Reforms scheme ; but those of \rs who believe in it as a 
whole have been content to neglect those anomalies and to look beyond those 
trouoles, in the confidence that any anomaly or any trouble can be surmounted 
if the spirit of the scheme is loyally preserved. It is true many in this Assem- 
bly are opposed to this tax ; they are entitled to their opposition if it is- 
genuinely on the merits, .they are not entitled to charge us with brealdng the 
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spirit of the Reforms if we insist on a measure which is not initiated in order 
to maintain the arbitrflry authority of an executive Goverument but genuinely 
designed for an object purely for the benefit of India. That the restoration oi. 
our credit, the attainment of stability, with all its implications on pro^^,ncial 
finale and the possibility of fostering subjects committed to Slinisters is. 
such an object, no one can seriously dispute. It is said that this will be the 
death-blow to the reforms. I myself believe that it is the opportunity of the 
Reforms. I believe it is the opportunity for the Legislature to complete the 
work which it has begun, a work which has required great courage and deter- 
mination on its part and which I am the first and the most willing to recognise. 
I believe it is not only the opportunity for the Legislature to complete that 
•work but to show that it can revise old traditions of thought and old beliefs 
in the light of new requirements, that if it has in view an object of real value 
for the good of India, it can be strong and independent in that mew. If so, 
it is an opportunity for it to increase its status in the eyes of the world for that 
status must in the long run depend not on the unsubstantial basis of its aspira- 
tions but on the sure and solid foundation of its achievements. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“ That this Assembly do agree with the Council of State in the amendment that in sub- 
clause (1) of clause 2 of the Bill, after the words ‘ construed as if ’ the words ‘ with effect from the 
first day of March, 1 923 ’ be inserted and for the words ‘ one rupee and four annas ’ the words- 
‘ two rupees and eight annas ’ be substituted.” 

The motion was negatived. 


5th February 1923- 

THE CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey (Home Member) ; I have to 
introduce : 

‘‘ The Bill further to amend the Code of Criminal Procedure, 189S, the European Vagrancy 
Act, 1874, the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, and the Central Provinces Courts Act, 1917, in order 
to provide for the removal of certain existing discriminations between European British subjects 
and Indians in criminal trials and proceedings.” 

The Bill has already been introduced by publication, and therefore under 
the rules I have not to ask for the leave of the House to introduce it. But 
the circumstances are so unusual and I myself feel the occasion in some sense 
to be so momentous that I cannot content myself simply with laying the 
Bill on the ‘table of the House. There is iiossibly no question on which Euro- 
pean and Indian feeling in this country has been more dimded than in regard 
to the maintenance of racial distinctions, as we use the term, in criminal 
trials. There is no question on which antagonism has been more pronounced. 
To me therefore this is not merely a question of re^^sing a chapter of our 
Criminal Procedure Code ; it is not merely a question whether we should 
attempt a formal improvement of irrocedure in a sphere of justice, where, 
it is alleged that justice has often broken down. These may be important- 
objects in themselves ; but the char-acter of this Bill transcends them ; there 
are aspects of the question which bring it almost to a different plane. I would. 
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ask tlie House to consider ^vit]a me all the circumstances ol the case, I shall 
not attempt to go into the loii" history of the conflict between the communities 
on this question; nor need I revive memories of the embittered controversy 
of 40 years ago. That is past, and those memories had best stay in the past 
which holds them. But I emphasize this fact only, that for 40 years wq.have 
made no movement designed to bring us together on a question the solution 
of which is vital if we are to secure understanding and good will between the 
two communities^. Other barriers wdiich seemed irremovable have yielded ; 
and claims which at first seems impossible have been conceded. But here 
we have stood fast. To, the Indian the retention of the trial privileges 
•of Europeans has appeared to be the wanton assertion of a claim of superiority 
on the part of one race over the other. If that seemed inexcusable in itself^ 
it was aggravated by the general belief, supported in some cases by statements 
of judicial authority, that the retention of these privileges had on occasion 
led to a complete denial of justice. If that has been the Indian view, Ave 
ought at the same time to remember rvhat the European yiew has been. To 
Englishmen there is no more deeply-rooted tradition than that ol the inviol- 
able right of trial by a jury ol their own countrymen. Eurthcr than this, a 
large portion of our English population out here does not come to India of 
its own choice, for those who are in the British Army in India are drafted 
here in the course of their military service. Then again you must also remem- 
ber that there have been occasions, some of them unfortunately in the not 
distant past, when racial feeling has run so high that Europeans here might 
well be justified in believing that there was a danger that false prosecution, 
tainted evidence and social pressure on the Indian Magistracy, might involve 
a real denial of justice to them. 

But I do not Avish to enlarge on the picture as it appeared to one side or 
the other. I can speak to-day of the case as it stands to-day, and not as 
it stood in the long ye.sterday. For to-day, for the first time in 40 years, 
Ave have the earnest of a solution of this question. The House knoAvs Avell 
the stages by which we have proceeded to this Bill. It is not a Government 
proposal ; it is based on the recommendations of a Committee as representa- 
tive, as impartial in temperament and as skilled in law as we could cA^er hope 
to attain. There Avere only three officials on it ; one, I regret to say, no longer 
an official of the CroAvn, though I think the CroAvn has no more loyal friend. 
MaicIi as India' oAves to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, not the least of its debts AA'ill 
be to him as Chairman of this Committee ; and nmch as the Committee itself 
Avas indebted to his legal acumen and great knowledge of the laAv, his greatest 
contribution was the sense of moderation and of equitj^ with A\hich he guided 
its deliberations. There were on that Committee in all six Europeans, nine 
Indians and one representative of the Anglo-Indian community. Their final 
conclusion AA^as admittedly a compromise. "While it proposed to withdraw 
^ many of the exclusive privileges enjoyed by the European British subject, 
yet on the other hand it sought to improve the position of Indians generally 
in regard to criminal trial procedure. "Whatever the fate of this Bill, yet the 
report of the Committee is in itself a great achievement ; history will recog- 
nize that it exhibited a spirit of. tolerance and a sense of moderation rare in 
the affairs of life and perhaps unique in the annals of India. All honour is 
-due to the representatives of two" communities which could arrive at a common 
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understanding on a question with such a past, so pregnant with difficulties 
and so rife with point* of difference. ^ 


We have translated that understanding into our Bill. There are of cour.sc 
some exceptions ; the House knows them, and I do not wish, to dilate on (hem 
save in two points of importance. If His Majesty’s Government liave been 
unable to agree that Dominion .subjects should be deprived of the .status 
which they now enjoy in common with tlie European British subject, and if 
in addition they have had to make a reservation regardihg the tran.^jfer of 
certain classes of cases to the High Courts, nevertheless I do not tliink their 
attitude should be misinterpreted. They have not stood cut against the 
,p)roposals of the Committee in regard to the withdrawal in great bulk of hiuro- 
pean privileges generally. So far they have followed the common under- 
standing on which the Committee arrived. But as regards Dominion sulijccts, 
they had a peculiar and a difficult position. We know well the feelings of 
India on the subject of franchise and other disabilities which Indians sufi'er 
in the Dominions; I think there are few Engli.shmen in India who do not 
sympathise with them. But, at the same time I do not think (hat India 
can cavil if His Majesty’s Government, with an outlook on the essential soli- 
darity of the Empire as a whole — and c.specia!ly at this time — were unable 
to accede to a measure which in their belief would alienate the Em])ire from 
India, and destro}* all chance of bringing into full effect that Besolution of 
recqrrocity to which the greater part of the Empire representatives agreed. 
Then, again, as regards the reservation in respect of transfer in certain cases 
of charges against men coming under the Army Act, here also His i\Iajesty*s 
Government stood in a special position. As I have said, the majority of 
these men come out to India not of their own choice, but because they are 
drafted here in the course of their Military service. As a re.sult of (hi.'< Bill 
they will already bo in a position le.ss favourable than (lint which (hey enjoy 
in England under the English Law. It is not unreasonable that His Majesty'.s 
Government should seek by this measure of reservation to ])revent niiV dis- 
content which might arise in the British Army owing to tb.e reduction under 
this Bill of privileges which they now enjoy in offence.s which do not fall within 
the special category. 


Here then the case now stands. Pcrhaj;s tlie greate.'f achievement of 
the Committee is that whereas the pre.-ent discrimination in trial j»t ocean re- 
turns in part on the race of the Irving Mngictrate. that distinction iiro; now 
gone. Such privileges as the European will retain will be j)rivii.-;:e. of pro- 
cedure only : there will be no provision in our Code wldcl: lay.- down that a 
European should not be tried by an Indian. That in it-elf i- advance 
exceeding even the most optimistic expectatio-w of tho.=e wiio coiirider. d th* 
question 10 or even b ycar.s ago. There are no doubt tloio- v.ho di -ajfooint- 
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marked out. Indians have evidence that Europeans resident in India arc 
prepared to place a growing confidence in the sense of justice of Indian Magis- 
trates and of Indian Courts. 'More than that, they have patent proof, for 
all the world to see, that the European community in order to foster that 
.goodwill with Indians, Avhich is so vital to both communities, are prepared 
to make sacrifices of principle and to surrender safeguards to Avhich they 
had hitherto held with great tenacity. Believe me, the sacrifices that the)’ 
are prepared to make are to them no light ones. I am quite sensible that 
Indians Avho have joined in this comiiromise have also, on their side, felt that 
they were making sacrifices in that they withdraw their claim for a full cancel- 
lation of all privileges enjoyed by European British subjects. But it is just 
those mutual surrenders that give the understanding its unique value. It is f 
only by mutual surrender that you can ever arrive at a solution of differences 
which strike so deeply into the life of two communities. AVhatever confidence 
you may have in the ability of India to shape its own course, and ultimately 
to gain a position in the Empire which will satisfy its own aspirations, no 
one can doubt that if in that struggle it carries with it the goodwill and secures 
the co-operation of Europeans in India, the advance will be more rapid and the 
foundations of its position will be more secure. (Hear, hear.) It is because 
J feel that this Bill estabbshes a new landmark in the mutual understanding 
of Europeans and Indians ; it is because I feel that it gives to India so con- 
spicuous an opportunity of showing to the outside world a tangible proof 
■that Europeans and Indians are prepared to work together with a mutual 
knowledge of each other’s difficulties and with a mutual desire to '.rork together 
in a common understanding, that I commend it to this House. Of all things 
the spirit of compromise and goodwill is the most elusive. Capture it ■ndiile 
3mu may, and enshrine it in an imperishable form in your )Statute Book. 


19(h February 1923. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm H-ailey (Home Member) : I beg to move : 

“ That the Bill further to auiond the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1S9S, the European 
Vagrancy Act, 1874, the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, and tlie Central Provinces Courts Act, 
1917, in order to provide for the removal of certain existing discriminations between European 
British subjects and Indians in criminal trials and proceedings, be taken into consideration.” 

I briefly referred a few days ago, in discussing the programme of business 
to be laid before the House, to the reasons why I proposed to make this motion. 
The House will perhaps excuse me if I give those reasons to-day at somewhat 
greater length. I am sure that I shall be acquitted of any desire to rush this 
measure through the Legislature. As I said the other day in introducing the 
measure, it is intended to provide some solution for a controversy which has 
lasted 40 years ; and whatever one’s anxiety to see the consummation of our 
hopes of a solution, whatever the satisfaction of Government at securing the 
seal of the Legislature on an agreement arrived at between the two communi- 
■ties : yet no one could plead that it is a matter of the highest urgency or that 
it is of real urgency that we should pass this Act either this week or this month 
or next. I could not therefore plead that it is necessary to omit the stage of 
‘Belect Committee and proceed at once to consideration in, order to avoid the 
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lapse of time. Anxious therefore as I was to proceed, I thought it well to 
discuss with many of my friends in the House the procedure which they would 
prefer in the matter. I found that there Vere some Avho thought that we 
ought to have a Select Committee ; but there were others, and these were in 
the majority, who thought that no Select Committee was necessary, for the 
reason that the}- foresaw in any case a considerable number of amendments. 
Those amendments, they thought, would come forward whether we held a 
Select Committee or not, because the)’’ were amendments of principle; they 
were amendments not of detail but amendments affecting the whole basis 
of the compromise on which the Bill was based. So much for the opinions 
of my friends in the House. How, a Select Committee is usually called for 
and justified when a measure is put forward by Government in pursuance of 
some end of Government policy. But here we have 'a measure which is based 
not on the views of Government but on the recommendations of a Committee 
on which there were only three Government Members, and the drafting of the 
Bill to give efiect to those recommendations has been all the simj)ler because 
the Committee contained so preponderating an amount of high legal talent. 
Tlion again, a Select Committee is frequently called for — and again I say it is 
frequently justified — in order that the press and public of the countr)’’ may 
have time to digest a complicated measure, and, if necessary, to formulate its 
criticisms on*thc proposals. Now, I have carefully watched the press since our 
Bill was introduced. I have tried as far as possible to follow also other ex- 
pressions of public opinion, but our only guide has been the press, for I do 
not think that we have been addressed by a single public association or public 
body on the subject. I do not think that I have seen notice of a single public 
meeting. Our only guide therefore has been the press, and I think I may say 
that I have nowhere seen a demand that further time should be given 
for assimilation of this measure. Indeed, it appears to me that the press, 
having made its criticisms and given its directions to the country as the press 
will do, has been content to leave the matter there, in other words to await 
the decision of the Legislature. These are the reasons why I thought that 
we might well proceed directly to the stage of consideration ; I think the 
public generally will be satisfied that we are justified in doing so ; indeed I 
would not put the motion forward on any other ground. 

Now, I come to the Bill itself. If my motion for consideration is carried 
we shall shortly be discussing amendments Avhich deal both with the principle 
and the details comprised in the Bill. I have already in introducing the 
Bill referred to the circumstances in Avhich the Bill was framed, and the light 
in which we would seek to have it regarded. Important, almost momentous 
as it is, I said nevertheless that Government did not claim too much for it. 
We put forward no extravagant estimates of what it achieved. I made it 
clear that we did not regard it as the sole, or as the final or as a permanent 
solution of a controversy which had troubled our predecessors so greatly, which 
indeed they must have felt to be insoluble. We regarded it as an advance, 
but an advance all the more valuable because it was obtained by way of com- 
promise and of mutual sacrifice. I say all the more valuable, but I feel that 
-the word is inadequate in dealing with an achievement so important, for the 
fact that those sacrifices have been made by two communities on a matter on 
which they feel so deeply, is not in itself only a proof that we shall some day 
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find tile solution. of tliis difficulty, but it is more ; it is a proof that there is in 
this country that temper of statesmanship which will notoonly help us to see 
an end of a difficulty such as thi^', but afi'ords a guarantee that we can face 
with confidence even greater difficulties in our political future, 

I said, Sir, the solution is not final, and perhaps it may not be satisfactory 
in all its details, but that it is the very essence of a compromise. You' could 
not expect a compromise on a matter affecting two communities so deeply 
which would leave either of the tivo perfectly satisfied. And in practical 
matters of ordinary life, when some great issue is at stake, whom do we choose 
as our guide and our counsellor ? Do we choose the man who by prudent 
abatement of part of his demand secures the substance of what he aims at, 
or do we follow the intransigent, the inflexible, the impracticable man who c 
stands out for every jot and tittle of his demand, until in the end he so fre- 
quently loses the whole 1 We choose the former, but indeed I do not think 
I need dilate on this aspect of the question, because, as far as I am able to 
determine, the public at large has accepted the fact that this W'as an occasion 
which justified compromise, and that the terms of settlement does actually 
constitute both an advance and an improvement. If there has been criticism — 
criticism, I mean of the type of which we need take account here — if there 
has been criticism, it turns in main not on the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, but on the fact that in certain respects our Bill has mTodified those 
recommendations at the instance of His Majesty’s Government ; I am choosing- 
my words advisedly, and I say His Majesty’s Government and not the Seere- 
tary of State. I have seen it stated that it is a matter for disappointment,, 
indeed that it is a matter for resentment, that the terms of the Committee’s 
recommendations have been so modified. I will put the case as clearly and as- 
fairly as possible to the House and I ask the House to judge of w'hat I say with 
equal fairness. It has been stated — ^I think I heard a murmur just now which 
confirms me in saj’-ing so — ^that the instructions ^Ye have received on the sub- 
ject are the instructions of a reactionary Secretary of State, no friend of India.. 
Well, let us have the truth. The instructions which -we have received on the 
matter with -vshich for the moment we are mostly concerned (namely, the 
position of subjects of the Dominion Governments) are the instructions of' 

His Majesty’s Government as a whole, communicated to the Secretary of 
State as the condition on which he could give the approval which is neces- 
sary under section 65 of the Government of India Act. I say, with all sincerity,, 
that I believe that those instructions would have been given by the preced- 
ing Government, perhaps by any preceding Government. I do not believe 
— again I speak with all sincerity— I do not believe that these directions- 
involve any change of policy or any new angle of vision in regard to India. 

They represent simply the result of a calculation of the balance of advantages- 
of two alternatives in respect to a question of great imperial importance. 

Let me explore that subject, if I may, for a minute. What is the essence of 
the demand which was made by the Committee, and which has been so largely 
made in India generally, that the status which the dominion subject now enjoys- 
should be withdrawn 1 Obviously, the demand cannot be motived merely 
by a spirit of reprisal, in view of the disabilities which Indians suffer in many 
of the dominions or the slight which _is felt that those disabilities have 
caused on the name and fame of India. As I say, the motive cannot be merely - ... 
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that of reprisal, for tojegislate as an act of revenge without any consideration 
of the future advantages or disadvantages of %uch an act would not be the 
act of a serious Legislature, and indeed were anybody to put that motive or 
argue that reason before the Legislature, I should feel that he was deprecating 
the jftdgment of the Legislature by doing so. It is of course,— I think this is 
obvious — it is of course the fact that this demand was put forward as providing 
an instrument of negotiation, in other words to help to secure the speedy 
execution of the reciprocity Kesolution on the part of tho^ dominions which 
had agreed to it, and further to help to secure agreement to the Eesolutions by 
those dominions who have not already so engaged themselves. It was, I 
say, put forward as an instrument of negotiation. The only question which 
TIis Majesty’s Government had to ask themselves — and indeed wLich the 
Assembly will now have to ask itself — ^is whether that was an effective instru- 
ment ? What w'e want to secure is fair immigration laws as applied to Indians 
and due extension of franchise as regards Indian settlers in the Dcminions. 
The Dominions are independent. You can only secure measures of that kind 
by two methods, first, by enforcing compliance by a threat of consequences 
so grave as to cause serious apprehensions to the Dominions affected, or in the 
second alternative, by persuading the Dominions that it is to their advantage 
to give way, because your friendship and your goodwill may be of value to 
them, either on grounds peculiar to them or on Imperial grounds. There is 
no other way. Yet take the facts. The number of Colonials in this country 
is so infinitesimal, that if you withdraw their existing rights from them, the 
only result will be to impose some disability on them ; it will certainly not 
involve consequences so serious to the Dominions that they will on that account 
feel bound to give way to you in regard to questions on which they feel strongly, 
namely, immigration and franchise. It is unlikely, then, that this act of 
legislation would secure any result as a threat, the first alternative is therefore 
gone. Then, as for the second alternative, namely, persuasion, would it 
succeed there 1 Obviously not because it would create an estranged and not 
an improved atmosphere, and an improved atmosphere is obviously what 
you require to effect your immediate purpose. Indeed, one might perhaps go 
further and say not only that the proposed legislation would fail either as a 
threat or a means of persuasion, but it might have actually another conse- 
quence, harmful in itself. It might harden the Dominions in any action they are 
taking or proposing to take in regard to Indians already settled in their country. 
In that case, the weapon would have turned in your own hands. Now, I 
do not ask you to accept the whole of these arguments or conclusions ; it is 
unnecessary for my purpose that I should do so. I only put them forward to 
demonstrate to the House that such arguments and such conclusions can he 
held without implying prejudice against India or over-affection for the Colonies 
or callousness in regard to the claims of Indians settled in the Colonies. If 
it is held that the arguments or the conclusions are not in themselves evidence 
of such prejudice, then my case is complete. Obviously the decision of His 
Majesty’s Government is not prompted by any undue desire to support the 
cause of the Colonies or Dominions as against India, or by any lack of feeling 
for India itself. It merely involved a decision that, on the whole, present 
legislation of this type was likely to effect no goodhnd rm'ght do harm. And 
indeed. Sir, I should not be astonished if there were not many thinking Indians 
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Tviio are now arriving at something of the same conclusion. Now I have dealt 
I fear at some length, with this aspect of the question, not in order to antici- 
pate arguments that may he raised in the course of the discussion on the amend- 
ments, but for one purpose only. I am by no means averse to India pro- 
testing against decisions of His Majesty’s Government with which it dots not 
find itself in accord. I am by no means averse to this Legislature taking a 
strong stand, if necessary when it thinks it is being injured by the attitude 
of the Home 6o\*ernment ; but I am anxious that this measure should be 
treated only on its merits and that its judgment should not be obscured by 
prejudice derived from a false reading of the attitude of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Sir, if I speak further on the Bill, it would, I fear, be trespassing on 
ground covered by amendments which must be discussed subsequently on thd 
floor of the House. And I shall say nothing more to commend the Bill to the 
Assembly, for I feel that if a Bill, the primary object of which is to still a 
controversy, an old and long-standing controversy between two great communi- 
ties, and which is based on a compromise involving both concessions and 
sacrifices by the representatives of those two communities, if such a Bill does 
not commend itself to the Assembly, no words of mine can help, I will only 
say this in conclusion. Close now the long chapter of the past, take your 
account as it will stand if you pass this Bill and see what is the result. What 
shall we have gained 1 First, we shall have gained a settlement by com- 
promise, an achievement which in itself transcends its details. Secondly, 
we shall have gained this, that the extent of the special privileges of the Euro- 
pean will have been reduced to a minimum, while Indians themselves 
will have gained an improvement in trial procedure in many respects, for 
instance, appeals. Habeas Corpus, and the like. Thirdly, that we shall have 
in our new procedure, the provision for appeals by Government on fact as well 
as law which we hope will prevent some of those miscarriages of justice in im- 
portant cases of which Indians have frequently complained. Fourthly and 
I attach equal importance to this, the European having no special procedure 
of his own, will no longer fail to be interested in the general progress of the 
administration of justice in this country. Indeed he will be \utally interested 
in it, and that will be all to the advantage of India. Once again, I wish to 
advance no extravagant claims on behalf of this Bill. I wish to speak in the 
language of strict moderation. But if India at large does not regard this 
advance as solid, substantial, and satisfactory, if it does not press you, its 
representatives, to carry this measure into law, then indeed the historian of 
the future might charge it with lack of foresight and political prevision. But 
I myself have too robust a confidence in the political sense of India to fear 
any such contingency. 

Sir Campbell_ Rhodes (Bengal ; European) : Sir, I do not think the 
House will consider me at all irrelevant on the subject matter we are now 
discussing if in my opening remarks I express the pleasure of the whole 
House at the re-appearance on the front Bench of Sir Malcolm Hailey. We 
trust, Sir, "(hat he will soon be restored to his accustomed health, and I think 
we all pay our tribute to his courage at rising from a sick bed to come here 
to do bis duty. We miss. Sir,- from -the front Bench to-day two men. Sir 
William Vincent and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who played a very important 
part in the negotiations which have led to the introduction of this Bill, and 
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I think we want to remember to-day with some gratitude the important 
part they played. As one of the representatives of the largest body of the 
community chiefly affected by this Bill I felt that I could not let it pass with 
a silent vote. When I spoke on the Honourable Sir. Samarth’s Eesolution 
iuSimlainSeptemberl921, 1 said that, though we Europeans desired no change, 
We Tvere not averse to exploring fresh avenues. Well, Sir, those avenues haA^'e 
been explored at great length and at some considerable delay, and the result 
is found first in the report and then in the Bill now before us. I should not 
be true, Sir, to my constituents, nor should I be adopting a*frank attitude with 
this House if I were to say that we are entirely pleased with the resulting Bill 
that is before us to-day. But as Sir Malcolm Haile}’- has pointed out, it is 
■impossible to please every one in a compromise and our chief dissatisfaction 
* probably centres round the summons cases. At the same time, if we have 
"had to make sacrifices, I shall be the first to recognise that my Indian friends 
have also had to make sacrifices and have done so with cheerfulness and with 
a determination that somehow or other we should reach a fair compromise. 
I should like to pay my tribute. Sir, to that Committee which tackled this 
subject with so much courage, so much determination, with so great a deter- 
mination to see that some way should be found out of this very great difficulty 
which, for the last 40 years, has been in our midst. I have put one small 
amendment on the paper. Others have been suggested to me, but I have 
■the authority of the largest corporate body of my constituents, the Euro- 
pean Association, to retrain from putting any amendments on the paper 
at all which would go outside the compromise reached by the Committee. 
We had as our representative on the Committee one of our most distinguished 
Europeans, a gentleman who is in the inner circle of the European Associa- 
•tion, and who, I am pleased to say, will succeed me as President of the Bengal 
'Chamber. There is one right from which we have to some extent been debarred 
r^Noox past, to which I now hope we shall attain 

under this BiU, I mean that elementary right of 
•every man to be believed to be innocent even though he has been acquitted. 
(Laughter.) In the debate to which I referred my Honourable friend, Munshi 
Iswar Saran, whose absence to-day I regret, paid me the compliment of saying 
that my remarks on that occasion were a sugar-coated quinine pill. I think 
he paid me more of a compliment than he really intended. Well, Sir, we 
have the quinine pill without the sugar coating before us to-day, but I hope 
it will perform its proper quinine functions and abate those fevered passions 
which have oppressed us these forty years. 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary (Calcutta ; Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Sir, I desire to j oin my friend. Sir Campbell Khodes, in the expression of our 
pleasure in welcoming back in our midst the Honourable the Leader of the 
House after his illness. A few occasions could be more appropriate for his 
return to the scene of his labours. He is animated with the desire to do con- 
-trary to what was done hundreds of years ago by the grgat Moghul Aurangzeb 
who was no friend of music — concord — and he forbade it. Some people, who 
wanted to be sarcastic and humorous at the same time, but did not venture 
to go direct against the Emperor’s -washes organised a funeral party. The 
Emperor when passing by asked whose funeral it was. The reply was “ Sire 
it is the funeral of concord — music — which the Emperor has destroyed, and 
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we are going to bury it.” The Emperor said “ Bury it deep, so that it may 
not raise its head again ” ; and concord never more raided its head again in 
the Moghul Empire. To-day the scene has changed. It is discord of forty 
years’ standing and more that we are asked to bury. We hope we shall bury 
deep so that it may not raise its head again. I saw therefore that I am glad 
that Sir Malcolm should be in our midst to assist us in this burial “and 
appeal to us and through us to the country to bury discord deep. 

I am afraid, Si»; I am one of those who do view the whittlir^ down of 
the compromise, so far as it has been whittled down, with what Sir Malcolm 
calls disappointment and resentment. The two communities agree to make 
sacrifices but that did not please the supreme authorities, it does not matter 
to us whether it was what has been called the reactionary Secretary of State,. ‘ 
the big brother with his big stick, of whom we have so often heard, or whether 
it was his big brothers, the big four or the big three in the Cabinet, as accord- 
ing to the time the number may be. They teU us what we should do because 
section 65 of the Government of India Act is there and gives the Secretary of 
State certain powers. So far as the Dominions and Colonies are concerned 
section 65 of that Act has to my mind no bearing, although clause (3) of 
section 65 has' an enormous bearing so far as European British subjects in this 
country are concerned. The only reason why we should be prepared to accept 
things as the)’’ are presented, is, in the Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey’s 
language, because this is neither final nor permanent, but is a further temporar)' 
compromise. I agree that, so far as the Dominions and Colonies are concerned, 
we should do nothing now that would jeopardise the futirre settlement on a 
satisfactory basis of those differences about which we have had frequent 
occasions of raising protests in this Chamber and elsewhere. I agree with 
the Right Honourable Mr. Srinivasa Sastri that retaliation or reprisal of a. 
rank type should be the last arrow to leave our quiver, and, whether that 
aiTOw will have to be taken out or not, the near futme will show. I do believe 
that, when the time comes for us to take that arrow out, section 65 of the 
Government of India Act will not stand in our way. 

Sir, I shall not anticipate the motion of which we have notice that the 
matter should be referred to a Select Committee. I am afraid, if we are 
to have another Select Committee, it will be in the language of the Standing 
Order really asking for a recommittal of the Bill to the Select Committee, 
and I shah, await with interest the reasons for which that demand is to be 
made. {Mr. N. M. SamartJi : “ If it is at all made.”) If it is at all made, 
says Mr. Samarth. I do not know if Mr. Samarth is more in the confidence of 
Dr. Gour than I am, because I see it tabled on the papers, but I believe, Sir, 
it vvill be unnecessarily impeding the burial of that unsightly thing which we 
have sought to see buried for 40 years. Supposing you do get a Select Com- 
mittee, how viU the matters be advanced ? We had Mr. Abul Kasem, Mr. 
Samarth, Mr. Rangachariar, Colonel Gidney and, last, though by no means- 
the least. Dr. Gour himself,on the former Committee and, therefore, the recom- 
mittal to the Select Committee will have to be more than justified. But, I 
shall not anticipate that for the moment. I believe the whole House, what- 
ever the intensity of feeling on some of the grounds may be, are united that 
this Bill being the furthest that Government will now possibly go, it will be- 
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l»est for us to accept it and see what the future will yield. There is acute 
-disappointment on both sides and with those feelings. Sir, I should like to give 
the motion my support. And in passing, I cannot help feeling, if this BiU is 
passed, that we shall be having a succession of red letter days, in the language 
•of my friend to the left, who was himself responsible for one red letter day by 
the acceptance of the principle that, so far as fiscal policy is concerned, India 
shall be master in her own house. I regret the absence of my revered friend 
and leader, Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, who made himseft responsible for the 
:motion which resulted in the momentous announcement of His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief not many hours ago. And, to-day, at the instance 
of my friend, Mr. Samarth, we are considering the rectification of a measure 
which has been galling to the minds, the better minds of India and its states- 
men, who want to bring about a state of things that will make the Eiiropean 
and the Indian work hand in hand together. Sir, as I said once before in this 
Assembly, and it will bear repetition, in the Swaraj W'hich we \dsualise for 
-ourselves, the Hindu and the Muhammadan have a place, as a matter of right 
and so has the European. The Muhammadan has been with us a few hundred 
years more than the European ; but^fhe European is here on his own title as 
The Muhammadan. Therefore, in anjfthing you may do be as circumspect 
as you can be to see that the friendly relations now growing up between all 
-these communities is in no way jeopardised ; and this BiU ,when passed, will 
be a further step in that direction and, more than that, a good step. 

Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Aiyar (Madras : dominated Non-Official) : Sir, I 
may be permitted to join in the welcome which has been extended to the 
Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey; He has come in good time to guide us 
•on this important occasion. Sir, no part of the House felt his absence more 
than we on this side of the House, and his speech this morning shows how 
cleverly he can sugar-coat a very bitter piU, and therefore. Sir, his presence is 
very welcome. Sir, I feel myself in agreement with everything that Sir Camp- 
EeU Rhodes has said, only ft om a slightly difierent standpoint. Sir Campbell 
Rhodes said that he was not quite satisfied with the BiU because as regards 
summons cases his community did not get as much as was expected from the 
compromise. From our side, Sir, we also feel that the BUI is not everything 
that we desire. If the House wiU remember aright when my Honourable 
-friend, Mr. Samarth, brought forward his motion, that which underlay the 
Resolution was the fear which has long been entertained in this country that 
justice is not being meted out to those Europeans who are committing ofiences 
against Indians. It is on that ground that the agitation became clamant, 
that some endeavour should be made to see that justice is properly done. 
Sir, no doubt my friends on this side and the European members have put- 
their heads together, weighed the pros and cons and have come to a decision 
which they consider is the only proper solution of the problem at present. 
As was pointed out by the Honourable the Home Member, tbft is tie b&rnnrfnn 
-of the break in the privUege which we hope may continne and may ultirnerel-T 
result in removing aU vestiges of difference between snmecte and siirAsc-ts of 
His Imperial Majesty. At the same time. Sir, we mnm say tla.t tie c'--mnn> 
mise is not wholly acceptable to the country from tie fact that ft toes r:- 
deal with the crying evil for which the Committee ~as appointed- n.t 1; 
the removal of aU possibilities of miscarriage of instfte. ctmb'lf '' ' 
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liave acquired certain rights along with their Europeaiji hretliren. That is 
one step in advance. But thajt is not the real idea which underlay the 
agitation against the distinction which is found in the Crindnal Procedure 
Code. However, Sir, there is no doubt that a very honest attempt has been 
made both by the Einopean Members of the Committee and by the Indian 
Members of the Committee to reach a compromise which would be regarded 
as the beginning of the removal of all distinctions between man and man 
in the Criminal Procedure Code and in securing to the accused a proper right 
of defence and to the persons who have been oflended against speedy and 
sure justice. Sir, in that spirit, I also welcome the Bill wliicli has been intro- 
duced. At the same time I cannot help feeling that there has been undiiciu- 
terference by somebody in higher authority with the principle vhich has been 
recognised both bj’ the Government of India and the Committee. The Honour- 
able the Home Member referred to the fact that it is necessary to make conces- 
sions in order that Indians may receive proper treatment in the Colonics. Sir, I 
thinlv that is not the proper attitude or frame of mind with which this question 
should be tackled. The more you concede, the more you will be regarded as 
timid, as not self-respecting, and as not p,ble to stand on your rights. If we are 
satisfied that concessions would bring us magnanimity from the other side,, 
generosity from the other side, we shall be very happy to make concession. 
But we. Sir, are afraid that concessions may be regarded as indicating weak- 
ness and may induce those gentlemen to say that they would use violence 
even in seeming the ordinary rights of citizenship by our fellow-countrymen 
in the Colonies. That is our fear. Otherwise, Sir, we shall be most happy 
to meet them more than half way if it is possible to secure from our countrymen 
just and equal rights. It is because we are afraid that this is not possible that 
we regret that the Honourable the Home Member should have said that the 
recognition of the rights of the colonials would in any way help to settle the 
rights of Indians in these Colonies. Sir, although that is our belief, we think 
that the exercise of authority by the Secretary of State should not be regarded 
as rendering so futile the fundamental principle as to induce us to throw out 
the whole Bill. We think that it is absolutely necessary that we should make 
a beginning in regard to this matter and, so far as I know, my friends on this 
side of the House are prepared to assist the Government Benches in their- 
desire to see that this Bill is passed, and we would assure the Honourable the- 
Home Member that there is no desire to go back upon the compromise which 
has been come to by, our friends and by their European colleagues. 

Dr. H. S. Gout (Nagpur Di-vision : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, as a 
humble Member of the Kacial Distinctions Committee, I acknowledge the 
compliments paid to that body and to the work done by it. In their speeches 
Honourable Members have however forgotten that the Bill as presented to 
this House is not the Bill as recommended by the Joint Committee and I think 
I must advert for a moment to the vital changes made in the Bill not ouly 
not in consonance with the tenor of the recommendations of the Joint Com- 
mittee but directly opposed to their explicit and express recommendation.. 
We decided that, so far as Colonials were concerned, there was no reason to 
include them in the definition of European British subjects. We further 
decided that except as regards people who were employed in the Army and 
Navy there \Tas no reason why others should be equally exempt or at any 
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rate equally exempt under the Code of Criminal Procedure generally appli- 
cable to the people of this country. We further decided certain other matters 
regarding sunxmons cases and the right of apjTeal. I do not wish to refer to 
these last points, because they will conveniently come up under discussion 
in the course of the amendments of which Honourable Members have given 
notice. But there is, Sir, one point upon which we feel and feel strongly, 
and that is the interference of His Majesty’s Government with the unanimous 
recommendations of the Joint -Committee. It has been assumed by the 
Honourable Sir Campbell Bhodes and by my friend. Sir Henry Stanyon, 
and others speaking on behalf of the European community in this country 
that-the Joint Committee appointed by the Government of India have given 
, their wise and well-considered decision embodied in the Bill presented to this 
House. Impliedly, they condemn any extraneous interference with the 
unanimous recommendations of that Committee. I therefore take it, Sir, 
that I am voicing the general feelings of the Members of this House when I 
say that we protest respectfully, but nevertheless emphatically, against the 
interference of His Majesty’s Government with the unanimous recommenda- 
tions of the Racial Distinctions Committee ; and if we accept the decision 
of His Majesty’s Government, it is not because we wish to accept it, but because 
we feel, circumstanced as we are, that we must accept it. Our acceptance. 
Sir, is not willing acceptance, and I think this House should make it perfectly 
clear that it accepts it merely as an ad interim decision and reserves to itself 
the right of reconsidering it at a more favourable opportunity, let us hope, 
in the near future. Sir, the Honourable the Home Member has pointed out 
that the feeling in this country against the Colonies is intense and strong. I 
for myself do not, Sir, recommend the exclusion of Colonials upon those 
narrow lines. I do so upon the broad principle that those who come here 
as travellers, as sojourners, as temporary residents, whether Europeans born 
and domiciled in the United Kingdom or in the British Colonies, may justi- 
fiably claim that they, being unacquainted with the laws here, are entitled 
to be judged by the British laws, or at any rate by the spirit of the British 
laws adapted to the conditions applicable to this country, and, so far as 
they are concerned, they are entitled to discriminating treatment ; but 
I fail to understand why any European, whether a British subject or not, 
who has settled down permanently in this country and made this country 
his home should claim a right of ex-territoriality. I cannot understand. 
Sir, why he should say, ‘ I shall possess all the rights of a citizen of India 
and all the privileges of a foreign settler.’ That, I submit, is the question 
which confronted us in the Joint Committee, and in my note I have laid 
, emphasis upon this point, but when we found that a way was possible for 
the reconciliation of conflicting views, we came to terms and compromised 
in the manner indicated in our unanimous Report. This is my reply to 
my Honourable and learned friend, Mr. Bakshi Sohan Lai, whose speech 
I have listened to with great respect, but from whom I beg to differ on the 
main issue. It is perfectly true that the Joint Committee was appointed 
by His Excellency the Viceroy for the purpose of eliminating racial inequality. 
But it is at the same time equally true that this is a compromise arrived at by 
the representatives of both communities after long and arduous conferences 
and confabulations, and in which not only the Members of the Committee but 
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outsiders were from time to time taken into counsel, and the Report of that 
Committee does not embody merely what may be regarded as their individual 
views, but the considered opinibn of the vast community outside whose repre- 
sentatives were examined and consulted upon these cpxestions. My friend 
says, ‘ this is no solution of the difficulty, it is merely ])erpetuating a racial 
distinction which this Committee sat to eliminate.’ But my friend must 
not look at every detail of the compromise ; my friend as a lawyer- must 
know that if yon are to tear up a compromise into its individual fragments 
and examine each*’ part piecemeal, these pieces would not be found satis- 
factory, but you must look at the compromise as a whole and see whether the 
compromise on the whole is not satisfactory to both sides. My friend. Sir 
Campbell Rhodes, has called this compromise a bitter pill to swallow. Well,^ 
Sir, whether it is a bitter pill for him to swallow or for us to swallow, I shall 
not ask my friend or myself to decide. Each party feels that the other party 
has had the plums of the bargain, but I think, Sir, whatever may be our differ- 
ences and our views, the fact remains that both parties have entered into a 
compromise, and we expect Honourable Members in this House to support us. 
It may be that we might have got more, it may be that we have lost much 
more than we should have fought for, but now that the compromise has been 
arrived at, and that compromise is the foundation for this Bill, we expect. 
Sir, the support of the Members of this Assembly. The Honoirrable the Home 
Member has further rightly pointed out that this compromise must not be 
regarded as sacrosanct ; it is a compromise which would be the foundation 
fm future consideration and further advancement of rights, and as Sir Henry 
Stanyon with his large judicial experience has told this House, let us examine 
this compromise, give it a trial, a fair trial, and if afterwards it is found to be 
weak and unworkable, we shall again re-shape it and re-adjust it so as to suit 
the changed conditions that may be found necessary in futirre. After all 
what do we gain and what do we lose by giving this compromise a fair trial 
My friend, Mr. Bakshi Sohan Lai, says either we shall have what we want 
or nothing at all. I think the Honourable the Home Member has very rightly 
pointed out that this extreme view is not the view which commends itself 
to men of practical commonseuse. It is not what we want but what we can 
get that you should strive for, and the question that we have not got all we 
wanted is, I submit, not the question that should detain this House. The ' 
main question with which we are confronted here is that this is a compromise ; 
it has been cheerfully accepted by the very communit37- which has been stand- 
ing upon its privileges and tenaciously fighting for its rights during the last 
40 years. That, I submit, is a great gain. That the vast European community 
in this country, conscious of their privileges and of their power, should have 
sat with us and through their spokesman consented to the modifications pro- 
posed in the manner stated in the Joint Committee’s report is a matter. Sir, 
for congratulation and gratification. That at aixy rate shows that that com- 
munity is prepared to surrender its power and privileges for the purpose 
of meeting the people of this country half way. That, I submit, is a happy 
augury of the future relations between the two great communities in this 
countrjf. We know as well as they know that we cannot advance, be it 
politically or economically, without the co-operation and assistance of the 
British people. I therefore submit. Sir, that the fact that in a niatter of 
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-tHs vital national importance the European community in India have 
voluntarily ofiered to co-operate •with us is. a matter for deep gratification. 
That is a question "which my friends "who think otherwise should consider 
. for a moment; It is not a question of abstract principles or abstract justice. 
It is a question, as I have said, of how the two communities can maintain 
and even advance those friendly relations which have been created by the 
-two communities sitting together, the one surrendering its rights in favour 
•of the other. That I submit is a question which should.^not be lost sight of 
in considering this question ; it is the undertying, principle of this Racial 
distinctions Bill. 

Now, Sir, reference has been 'made both by the Honourable the Home 
* Member and my friend. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, to my motion for 
the reference of this Bill to a Select Committee. In tabling that motion 
I was actuated by a desire to shorten the career of this Bill in its passage 
-through this House. I thought that if we were to sit in a Select Com- 
mittee, formally or informally constituted, and discuss the numerous amend- 
ments of which notice has been given by Honourable Members, we might 
be able to make more rapid progress. My intention never was and it certainty 
is not even now to delay by a single moment the speedy disposal of this measure. 
Now that I feel that the sense of this House is against the reference of this 
Bill to a Select Committee, I shall be very pleased. Sir, to withdraw my motion. 

I am very glad that the Honourable Members will be here to decide the several 
amendments for themselves •without gi'ving the Select Committee the trouble 
■of going through them. But before I sit do"wn I once more appeal to my 
Honourable friends to rally to our support in passing this measure without 
unnecessary and imdue reference to the past. I deprecate, Sir, reference to 
any controversy of 1882 or of 1833. I ask my friends to bury the hatchet, 
forget the past and think of the future. Let this be the starting point for an 
umicable arrangement for the working of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
and let it be an augury of the future relations between the people of England 
and this country. 

Mr. N. M. Samarth (Bombay : Nominated Non-Official) ; Sir, I rise 
to say just a few words on the subject matter of this BiU. In doing so, may 
• I be permitted to congratulate the Honourable Leader of the House not 
only on his appearance in the House this morning, but on the weighty, 
felicitous and statesmanlike speech he made in moving the consideration of 
the Bill. 

Honourable Members will remember that when I moved the BesolutioQ 
of which this Bill has been the outcome, I appealed to European moinbers to 
bear in mind the feelings, sentiments and prejudices of Indians in this 
matter ; I appealed to my Indian colleagues also to bear in mind the feel- 
ings, sentiments and prejudices of Europeans in this matter. I made that 
appeal then because I was convinced that no solution which was one-sided 
was going to be an acceptable solution of the matter. A life of action, if 
it is to be useful, must be a life of compromise. And when, -people think 
badly and oddly of that word “ compromise,” they fail to ask themselves, 
what after aU is life ? Life itself is a compromise. You cannot advance a 
atep unless you meet the conflicting forces around you and draw the resultant. 
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The resultant itself is a compromise between two opposing forces and as such, 
I hail with gratification the outcpme of the Resolution which, — ^may I say % — 
I was made the humble instrument by a higher power to propose before the 
House. I thought that the day had come when the old spirit of hatred must 
give way, that with the Reforms a new era had davmed, that Englishmen ^.nd, 
Indians who had fought in the trenches side by side as comrades were going 
under the new era to fight side by side, arm in arm, for the progress of this 
nation towards the goal of responsible Government ; and I thought that in the- 
new Assembly, there was.the much needed opportunity to appeal to the best 
feelings and the better mind of England and the best feelings and the better 
mind of India, in order that we may strive and struggle together on this onward 
path on a footing of mutual goodwill and understanding. 

Well, Sir, there are one or two matters which I may be permitted to 
refer to. Of course, we, the members of the Racial Distinctions Committee, 
came to a unanimous conclusion so far as the exclusion of colonials from 
the definition of “ European British subjects ” was concerned. But I may 
assure the Leader of the House that so far as I was concerned, no feelings 
of retaliation animated me. My point was and is that I am not prepared in 
India to give to any Colonial any better treatment than is accorded him in. 
criminal trials and procedure in a Crovm Colony like Ceylon. If a Colonial 
does not get in Ceylon any better treatment than a Singhalese in this matter, 
what right has he to get any better treatment in India ? That was the ground 
upon which I urged the exclusion of Colonials, and not because I wanted to 
retaliate. I do not believe in retaliation, spite and hatred. But I am afraid, 
that that aspect of the question has not been brought to the notice of the British 
^ Cabinet. Well, rightly or wrongly the British 

Cabinet has decided now against us on this point, 
and introduced this little amendment. I do not quarrel over it. After all, 
as I said, it is a trifling matter. It has been already pointed out that there 
are only a few people who will be affected by it, and at the same time surely 
we need not presume that any of them are going to be offenders. Therefore, 
as a matter of practical politics, we need not now quarrel over it. 

There is another matter upon which also there has been a deviation, 
from the unanimous recommendation of the Committee. But that also 
is a matter which in practice will not be of much difficulty or wall not entail 
any further disabilities. After all, we have provided that these men shall be 
triable at their option in w^arrant cases before Sessions Judges and all that 
is now proposed to be done is that in a particular case, the Commanding Officer 
wiU ask the man to be brought before the Sessions J^udge. It has been said 
by Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar that this Committee has not provided against mis- 
carriage of justice. That was the gravamen of the charge. I am afraid. Sir,, 
he has failed to see that we did everything possible to provide against it by 
way of providing for appeals both on facts and law' against both convictions and 
acquittals. And that is the only safeguard that was needed and we have 
provided for-^dt. Sir, I do not wish to detain the House any more. I 
congratulate the Government on having brought forward this measure 
ultimately, and I trust that the House will, without any difficulty, pass it 
as it is. 
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Mr. President : Tlie^ question is : 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Code of Crim'mal Procedure, 1898, the European 
Vagrancy Act, 1874, the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, and the Central Provinces Courts Act,. 
1917, in order to provide for the removal of certain existing discriminations between European. 
British Subjects and Indians in criminal trials and proceedings, be taken into consideration.”' 

The motion tvas adopted. 


21st February 1923. • 

Mr. K. B. L. Agnihotri : Sir, I move that : 

“ In clause 21, after the words ‘ Magistrate of the first class ’ where they occur for the first- 
%ime insert the words ‘ or of whipping onlj%” 

Clause 21 refers to section 413 of the Criminal Procedure Code. Section- 
413 of the Criminal Procedure Code pro^ddes : 

“Notwithstanding anything hereinbefore contained, there shall be no appeal by a convicted, 
person in cases in which a Court of Session or the District Magistrate or other Magistrate of the- 
first classpassesasentenceofimprisonmentnotexceeding one month only, or of finenot exceed-- 
ing fifty rupees only or of whipping only.” 

In this netv clause 21 we now provide for appeals against convictions by 
the District Magistrates or Magistrates of the first class where they pass 
a sentence of imprisonment even for a period of one month or less but we do 
not provide any appeal against a sentence of whipping. My object in mov- 
ing this amendment is to provide such appeal and to lay down that where- 
a sentence of whipping be passed by the Sessions Judge or the District Magis- 
trate or the Magistrate of the first class, the accused shall have a right of 
appeal against that sentence. It is very hard that such a right to appeal 
should be left unpro'vided for in the revised Criminal Procedure Code. It 
was not made in the past and there is no reason why we should not make it 
now. Though under the MTiipping Act there are pro'visions that the sen- 
tence of whipping could be given only under certain conditions, stiU there is 
a likelihood, nay it sometimes happens that the sentence of whipping is 
given in undesirable cases. Moreover, the sentence of whipping may wrongly 
be passed or may have been rightly passed, but on appeal the whole order 
may subsequently be upset ! In such cases there is no remedy, because the- 
whipping may have already been administered. Therefore, it is necessary 
that an appeal should be provided in the case of whipping also, in which case 
the sentence of whipping would necessarily be postponed till the appeal is 
decided. In the appeal if the appellate court finds that the lower court was 
■wrong in passing a sentence of whipping or in con'victing the accused, that 
man vdll escape punishment which would otherwise have been ■wrongly inflicted 
on him. I submit that such a pro'vdsion should be made in this clause providing, 
an appeal against the sentence of whipping also. With these words. Sir, I 
move my amendment. 

Mr. President : Amendment moved : 

“ In danse 21, after the -n-ords' Magistrate of the first class ’ -n-here they occur for the first- 
time insert the words ‘ “ and the words ‘ or of whipping only ’ 

There is a mistake in drafting. It is necessary to add those three words to- 
the amendment. 
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Mr. K. B. L. Angihotri : All riglit, Sir. 

Rao Bahadur T. Ranga'shariar ; (Madras City : Non-Muhaiuinadan 
Urban) : Sir, I heartily support this amendment. So long as the sentence 
of whipping is to remain on the Statute Book I think it is a case where an 
appeal ought to be allowed because you inflict disgrace upon a mail. As 
the Legislature has now provided for appeals in all cases of imprisonment, 
however short it may be, I think it is but right in a case lilce this, where serious 
disgrace is involved, in a sentence of -whipping, that we should provide for 
an appeal. Sir, I heartily support the amendment and I hope the*House 
will approve of this amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : As Mr. Angihotri has recognised 
we are of course not now dealing with a case arising out of racial discriinina- 
tion. This is an amendment tending to eflect what he deems to be an improve- 
ment in the general criminal law of the country. He has also himself recog- 
nised in addressing the House that lus amendment in itself would not efiect 
all that he desires. Under section 390 of the Code it is provided that whipping 
“ shall be executed at such place and time as the Court may direct.” That 
is naturally taken by the Courts as authorising as a matter of practice that 
whipping should take place as soon as possible. If an appeal is to be allowed, 
then it is obvious that we must also amend section 390 of the Code ; other- 
wise the appeal provision would be entirely inoperative. That is to say, the 
person sentenced would only be able to appeal after the sentence of whipping 
had been carried out, because the Code does not make any provision for the 
.necessary detention of the ofieuder during the period pending an appeal. 

Rao Bahadur T. Rangachariar ; Will the Honourable Member read 3911 
That will provide for it. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : That only provides for the case 
in which a sentence of whipping is given in addition to one of imprison- 
ment. We are considering the case here of whipping only. Cases where 
whipping is given in addition to imprisonment are of course provided for, 
but not sentences of whipping only. Now when the Committee considered 
the question of whipping, as we noticed yesterday, some of the Members 
thought that whipping as a punishment should be abolished. They decided 
however on the whole not to recommend that as an immediate step. They 
considered that public opinion should be in\dted as regards the punishment 
of whipping : 

“ in particular on the question whether the i)uniBhment should not be confined to persons 
convicted of any of the ofiences mentioned in section 4 of the Whipping Act and also in the way 
of school discipline to juvenile ofienders.” 

and they went on to say : 

“ if the punishment of whipping is lotained, it should apply to Europeans and 

Indians alike ; that it should be provided for tho same oSoncos ; and that tho same classes of 
officers should have power to sentence to tho punishment Europeans and Indians alike, subject 
always to the provisions of a right of appeal, even where tho sentence is one of whipping only, 
and to the further provision that the execution of the sentence should bo suspended ponding 
the disposal of the appeal.” 

Now, I recognise the sentiments that have been put forward by Mr. Eanga- 
■chariar in this respect, but I put it to the House, as I did yesterday, that it 
is better that we should deal with this question as a whole. It will need 
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consideration in tlie light of the views of Local Governments, the High Courts, 
and indeed of the public, and I think it should be treated as a whole, parti- 
cularly as I have pointed out that other consequential amendments to the 
existing Code will be necessary if w6 grant a right of appeal. 

Mj. P. E. Percival (Bombay : dominated Official) : Sir, may I just con- 
firm the statement of the Honourable the Home Member, and point out that 
the existing law goes, if I may say so, even further than he mentioned, be- 
cause it is laid down in the rulings under section 390 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure that a postponement of the execution of the sen* ence of whipping 
to a future date is illegal. So that not merely the Magistrate may direct a 
sentence of whipping should take place at once, but it has been ruled that 
it is illegal for him to postpone the sentence, when there is a sentence of whip- 
ping only and no sentence of imprisonment. Thus, if this amendment is 
carried, the result would be nugatory ; the Magistrate would order the sent- 
ence of whipping to take place at once, and the appeal would be nominal only. 
Consequent^ an amendment would be absolutely necessary in section 390, 
and there is no such amendment in our agenda to-day. 

Dr. H. S. Gour (Nagpur Division: Non-Muhammadan): The Honourable 
the Home Member is not quite right when he says that the question as to 
whether a sentence of whipping should be appealable does not involve any 
racial distinction. He read an extract from the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Eacial Distinctions and pointed out a passage in which we strongly 
recommended that a sentence of whipping should be made appealable, and 
further pointed out that the sentence of whipping should be abolished and’ 
that public opinion should be invited to that end. Honourable Members 
will remember that in the case of European convicts there can be no sentence 
of whipping except by a Presidency Magistrate as now. I submit that it 
would certainly not remove the racial distinction but it will minimise the 
racial distinction if a person sentenced to whipping is given the right of appeal. 

Then comes the question raised by the Honourable Mr. Percival and also 
raised by the Houourabre the Home Member, what provision is there in the 
existing Code of Criminal Procedure to postpone the sentence of whipping 
pending the disposal of aiD]:)eal. I venture to submit that there is a general 
provision embodied in section 344 of the Code which enables the Magistrate 
to adjourn the case, from time to time for a sufficient cause shown, and if' 
the accused intimates that he is going to appeal against the finding of the 
Magistrate inflicting upon him the sentence of whipping, then I submit it 
would be a good cause for the adjournment of the case for the execution of 
the sentence. It is perfectly true that the Court may record a finding and 
abstain from carrymg out the sentence. I am asked how. By inditing the 
order, staying proceedings till the order of the Appellate Court is obtained. 
My Honourable friend hlr. Percival pointed out the rulings under section 390 
which preclude the Court from postponing a sentence of whipping. But he 
forgets that those are rufings under the existing law which does not allow an 
appeal against a sentence of whipping, and if we once admit the principle 
that whipping should be appealable, then I submit those rulings would no 
longer be good. I submit that this is a question which is integrally connected 
with the BUI we are considering here and that it will certainly ameliorate the- 
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condition of fhe Indian convict as compared vitii the European convict if 
ve allow the former at least a right of appeal. Thee Honourable the Home 
Member says that the questidn of whipping must.be considered as a whole. 
That of course raises the question as to whether a sentence of whipping should 
not be abohshed altogether from the Statute Book, and if it is not abohshed, 
whether it should not be limited to certain specific cases mentioned in section 
4 of the Whipping Act. My submission is that that is a large question for 
which we cannot wait. We have now here a Racial Distinctions Bill and 
my submission is ‘chat while we are considering that Bill we should try and 
■equalise the status of the British and Indian convicts as far as we possibly 
can, and it is in that view that I support this amendment. 

Mr. H. Tonkinson (Home Department : Nominated Ofiicial) : I merelyt 
wish to refer very briefly to the rather astonishing reference made by my 
Honourable and learned friend, Dr. Gour, to the provisions of -section 344. 
The provisions of section 344 permit of the postponement or adjournment of 
an inquiry or trial. I do not know whether my Honourable friend desired 
to suggest that if the Court was about to sentence a person to whipping it 
should write the order and not sign it and therefore in that case the provisions 
of section 344 will apply. But in that case there would be no appeal. An 
appeal only lies from a conviction and there would be no conviction if the 
judgment was not signed. So soon as the judgment is signed section 344 has 
no application,^ 

Mr. B. Venkatapatiraja (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) ; Sir, I have given notice of a similar amendment. The 
Honourable Sir Jtalcolm Hailey stated that there is no racial question 
involved. With all due deference to him I may state it is adding insult to 
injury. He has not only allowed whipping to Indians, but he has removed 
it in the case of Europeans when the .Toint Committee reported that they 
should be dealt with equally. Moreover, they have stated with reference to 
this very portion which was read out’ by the Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey, 
subject always ” — they have not given any exceptions — “ to the provisions 
of a right of appeal ” even where the sentence is one of whipping only. We 
are reminded more than once that we must not go back on the compromise 
entered into by both sides and to which ray Honourable European colleagues 
are a party. The unanimous report of the Committee is, “ subject always 

there should be a right of appeal.” The only excuse suggested is how 

to provide for drafting and other matters. Is it a difficult matter to provide 
for drafting that a Magi-strate who passes a sentence of whipping should post- 
pone it till the appeal is disposed of ? In section 390 we have : 

■' When the accused is sentenced to -whipping only, the sentence shall bo executed at such 
pHcc and time as the Court may direct.” 

Section 391 d-?als with the e.xeciition of a sentence of whipping in addition to 
impri-sonment. Perhaps I may remind the House that -when w-e were con- 
sidering the Criminal Procedure Bill we have provided section 43.5 as amended 
bv the Go-.'crnment wherein they say that whenever a petition is put in in the 
Se^'^ion? Court the execution of every sentence might be directed to be stopped 
till it h disposed of by that authority. I will refer the House to section 435 
v.hich we passed only a few days back. Therefore, I urge that if you have 
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to give any ■n-ciglit to the joint reconnnendations and if the Government V'is]i 
to .stick to the comiwoinise entered into by the Europeans and Indians, they 
should be more magnanimous as to allow at feast an appeal even though they 
may not remove whipping altogether till the matter is inquired into and what 
is iiic danger in allowing a person to prefer an appeal before he receives this 
■degrading punishment. The matter will he judged on its meri^fe by the higher 
authorities. If the Government has not lost all its confidence in the higher 
authorities there is absolutel}' no reason why the whipping should not be 
delayed for a few days and why the amendment shoulcf not be accepted by 
the Government. Therefore ever}’’ Indian who feels strongly in this matter 
should unanimousl}’’ vote in favour of the amendment even though the Govern- 
ment oppose it. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : I wish to say a few words by 
way of personal explanation. I did not wish to interrupt Mr. Eaju, nor 
Dr. G our, when they were speaking, but it would almost seem from what 
]\Ir. Eaju and Dr. Gour have said that they thought that I had given the 
House an incomplete or distorted view of what the Committee had recom- 
mended on this subject. Dr. Gour said that their recommendation was 
absolute. Mr. Eaju said that I had departed from the recommendations of 
the Committee. Now, it is a charge to which I should be unwilling to plead 
guilty, that I have attempted to mislead the House in any way as to the pur- 
port of its recommendations ; and it is therefore purely on a personal matter 
I rise to remove that impression. The clear and explicit words of the report 
■are these. That citation will cover perfect!}’’ both what Dr. Gour and Mr. Eaju 
have said : 

“ Tho majority of tho Committee consider that if after the proposed inquiry the punish- 
•ment of whipping is retained it should apply to Europeans and Indians alike, that it should 
1)0 provided for flio same oflcnccs, that the same classes of ofBccrs should have power to sent- 
ence to tho punishment Europeans and Indians alike, subject always to the provisions of a 
right of appeal even whore tho sentence is one of whipping only, and to the further provision 
■that tho osocution of tho sentence should bo suspended jwnding the disposal of the appeal.” 

I am sorry to have to read this extract a second time to the House ; but it 
will see that it is a condition of the recommendations of the Committee that 
the public should first be consulted. H after that consultation it is decided 
that the punishment of whipping should be retained, then their recommenda- 
tions in regard to appeal and the like would come into force. We are pro- 
posing to make that inquiry. The ma-tter will again come before the Legis- 
lature and again I say let us deal with the question as a whole and not piece' 
meal. 

Mr. President ; Amendment moved : 

“ In clause '21, after tho words ‘ Magistrate of the first class ’ where they occur for the 
-first time insert the words “ and the words ‘ or of whipping only ’ 

’The question is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 21 as amended, was added to the Bill. 

Mr. K. B. L. Angihotri ; Sir, I move that : 

“ In clause 22, after the words ‘ three months only or ’ insert the words ‘ and or of whip- 
ing only 
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Sir, the House has just' decided to provide an appeal from the sentence 
of whipping in cases of ordinary trials. Now this clause refers to summary 
trials and here also I beg the indulgence of the House to accept the amend- 
ment and allow me to provide for an appeal from a sentence of whipping in. 
summary trials as well. I need say nothing further, as the House has already 
given an indication of its attitude in that respect. 

Mr. H. Tonkinson ; Sir, it may perhaps appear surprising that after the- 
last vote of this House, one should be speaking in opposition to this amend- 
ment, but. Sir, I think it is more surprising that that vote was given, for it 
is not only one amendment but many amendments of the Code which will 
be required if an appeal is to be permissible from sentences of whipping only. 
My Honourable friend, Mr. Hussanally, suggested, ‘ why not let the man out ' 
on bail.’ Under what provision of the Code of Criminal Procedure can a 
man who has been convicted and sentenced to a sentence of whipping be let 
out on bail 1 Again, who is going to give bail in such a case 1 

Dr. H. S. Gour ; I rise to a point of order. Is the Honourable Mr*. 
Tonkinson in order in addressing this House upon an amendment which has 
already been carried 1 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member will have observed that the 
reason why Mr. Agnihotri made no speech was because he said that the argu- 
ments were the same as on the previous amendment. Mr. Tonkinson is in 
order. 

Mr. H. Tonkinson : Sir, the recommendation of the Committee, as has 
been pointed out by the Honourable Leader of this House, was subject to the 
proposed full inquiry into the question of whipping. Now, what, if I may 
venture to prophesy, is the probable result of that inquiry 1 It is. Sir, that, 
there will be no cases in which sentences of whipping only will be inflicted. 
The probable result will, I think, be that the cases in which sentences 'of whip- 
ping may be imposed will be cases that come under section 4 of the Whipping 
Act, or cases of juvenile offenders, and so far as section 4 of the AVhipping. 
Act is concerned, those are cases in which usually whipping is inflicted in 
addition to sentences of imprisonment, and for those cases we have of course 
the present provision ot section 391 of the Code. I submit that it is impossible- 
reasonably to give effect to the amendment proposed by the Honourable 
Member without making many other amendments in the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. 

Mr. W. M. Hussanally ; I am surprised. Sir, at the statement made by 
the Honourable Mr. Tonkinson that a man who has been sentenced to whip- 
ping cannot be bailed out. In almost every case when an appeal is lodged in 
an Appellate Court an application for bail is made, and very often the Appel- 
late Court lets out the man on bail pending the decision of his appeal. If that' 
be so, I see no difficulty in an application being lodged for bail in the case of 
a man sentenced to whipping along with his appeal. And if that is done the 
Appellate Court has the power to let him out on bail. Further, Sir, I believe 
that after the last vote the House will only be stultifying itself if it does not- 
vote for this amendment as well. 

Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Aiyar (Madras : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I 
am surprised at the attitude taken up by the Government on this subject.. 



There are only secvions which we are concerned with at present. As 
regards one of the sections we have provided that in the case of whipping 
there shall be an appeal. What Mr. Tonlrinson now wants us to do is to 
say that in the other case of whipping there should be no appeal. Is it possible 
fSr the House to countenance such an argument ? He says we will have’ to 
make other amendments in the Code. That we will have to do, and fortuna- 
tely for us the Criminal Procedure Code amendment Bill has not yet been 
passed into law and the Government will have time tt) consider the amend- 
ments consequential on this change and to make the Code consistent with 
what we have done to-day. There are only two sections in this Bill on the 
subject ; as regards one of those sections, we have decided that there shall 
be an appeal against whipping ; and are we going to commit this House to 
the position that as regards the other section there should not be an appeal ? 

I am astonished at the way the Government has been dealing with this ques- 
tion of whipping. They do not seem to have realized the deep and abiding 
nature of Indian feeling in regard to this matter. I hope that the House as 
a whole will accept this amendment. 

Dr. H. S. Gour : I desire to say a very few words in reply to Sir. Tonkin- 
son. Honourable Members will remember that when we were dis- 
cussing the Code of Criminal Procedure several amendments dealing with 
questions relating to racial distinctions w’^ere withdrawn on the ground that 
they would more appropriately come up under the Racial Distinctions Bill. 

I therefore submit that when an amendment like the one which has just been 
passed has been passed by the vote of this House, it is up to the Government 
to make consequential changes in the Code of Criminal Procedure to give 
effect to that amendment. I cannot understand the attitude of my friend, 
the Honourable Mr. Tonkinson, that this amendment should not be passed 
because, forsooth, some other amendment has been passed and certain conse- 
quential changes in the Code ot Criminal Procedure would be necessary. Ri^ 
this passage in our report has been read by the Honourable the Home Member 
and has been referred to by the Honourable Mr. Tonkinson, and if either of 
those Honourable gentlemen ever suggested that the Joint Committee on 
Racial Dintinctions left the matter in doubt, let them quell that doubt by 
referring to the last few lines of their recommendation in which they pointed 
out that whatever may be the public opinion, one fact is clear and upon that 
they categorically recorded their recommendation in the following words : 

“ Subject always to tlie provision of a right of appeal, even when the sentence is one of 
whipping only, and with the further provision th.at the execution of the sentence should be 
suspended pending the disposal of the appeal.” 

I ask the Honourable the Home Member whether he is prepared to give effect 
to this part of the recommendation of the Racial Distinctions Committee. 
If he is then I submit he has to accept the amendment which is before this 
House. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : It is a pity that we should have • 
to return again to the controversy as to the e.xact meaning of the words of 
the recommendation of the Racial Dintinctions Committee. It is not, I tbink, 
of any avail to Dr. Gour to read the last part of the sentence and omit the 
first. I read the whole to the House. I am quite content that the House. 

2 E 
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should Judge on it as a whole ; whether in short I am light in maintaining 
that the whole of the recomm'endation in that sentence is subject to the condi- 
tion which finds a place in tlie beginning of the sentence, Jismely, that an 
inquiry should be made and if after the proposed inquiry whipping should 
be retained then the consequences referred to should follow, i was of the 
opinion that we W'ere giving effect to the intentions of the Committee v.'hcn 
we stated that we would make the proposed inquiry and that (lie matter 
would again be laid before the Legislature after that inquiry had t a seen place. 
I am afraid I cannot admit that I have in any way offended against tlsc recon- 
mendations of the Committee. 

The House however has voted on the previous amendment, and I rccog-- 
nize that it would be of little avail for us to take a division on this second 
amendment. If Mr. Tonkinson pointed out certain defects in the law, it was 
only to supply a lacuna in the previous discussion. It was nccessarv to make 
it clear to the House that the amendment rvhich they had passed would not 
in itself effect what was desired. I have no desire to waste the time of Ihe 
House in taking a division on clauses rvhich I might describe a.s of a conse- 
quential nature. I quite realize that if in the other class of sentences you arc 
to have an appeal, then, ia spite of the obvious difficulty of arguing an appeal 
from a summary decision, you must in logic have an appeal there also. I 
confess I would have preferred infinitely that the House should have exercised 
a mature Judgment on this question, that it should have had, before it came 
to a decision, that full inquiry rvhicli the Committee desiderated. I. regret 
that it has sought to settle this question piecemeal, for I do not think myself 
that that is the wisest form of legislation. The House would have been well 
advised if it had given itself the opportunity of taking into consideration what 
the High Courts, the Local Governments, and the public had to sa}’’ on the 
subject. 1 

However, it has not taken this course, and since it has taken a vote on 
le'Noo-K previous amendment I do not propose to take 

a division on the present clause. 

The amendment was adopted. 

Sir Oampheil Rhodes (Bengal : European) : Sir, the amendment I desire 
to move is a very small one and I trust that both the Government and the 
House will regard it as non-controversial. If Honourable hlembers will turn 
to page 9 of the Bill, section 30, Chapter XLIVA, they will see laid down in 
the first paragraph the words “ and such Magistrate shall inquire into the 
truth of such statement and allow the person making it a resonable time 
within which to prove that it is true.” I wish to insert, by my amendment, 
in clause 24 in the proposed section 443 (1) after the words “ thinks necessaxy ” 
the words “ and after allowing the accused person reasonable time within 
which to adduce evidence in support of his claim.” 

In other words, I wish to bring the warding of these twm sections into the 
same form. I think we all desire that there should be as few appeals as possible 
from the Magistrate and that therefore we should give instructions to the 
Magistrate to give an accused person time to prorm his claim before he comes 
to a decision as to.whether the case is to come on before him-or before a higher 
court. I therefore commend my amendment for the approval of the House. 
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The auionuinonl waK adopted. 

The HonoiuT.blc Sir Malcolm Hailey : t move that; the Bill, as auicud- 
cd, bo now iiasf^ed. 

' I would a^;]c ilio indulgonec of the House for a {civ niinutes. A fev/ days 
ago *vhon I moved for coiisideriUion, immor.sed a.s we seemed likely to bo at 
.short notice in details arising out of tJie amendments, I did not lake the oj^pox- 
tunity of thanking the House for some very kindly references to myself. I do 
so now, and frojn a very full heart. We frequently hcar«it said that this is 
the last year of this Assembly and perhaps its bust session ; and whenever we 
hear that, we on thesa Bcnehc.s have I am sure a feeling of regret. 31)' collea- 
^gue.s Iiero have in the last two and a half years made many friends; 
and certainly 1 can .say my-self that J have .been treated with a forbearance 
an.d with a kimlliness which is altogcflior charaeteristic of India, and which 
to many of us ma!:es f ervicc for India not ;i duty but a devotion. 

And now, a.s reg.irds our Bill — I use that word advisedly, for I have never 
regarded it ])urely as a Government measure ; I have regarded it simply as a 
measure intended to regi.ster the agreement between two great communities 
on a vital .'^abject. If there i.s any credit dne for the jiassiug of it, it is duo 
to those wl'.o came to that agreement. I have already paid my tribute to the 
‘■■ervico.s of Dr. Sapru. I hope I may he allowed to add here an equal tribute 
to one who endeared hin.iself to this Assembly, my predecessor the Honourable 
.Sir Wiliinm Vincent. (Ife.'ir. hear.) I .sliould like also, if I may, mention — 
as they .say at the I.'niver.sity /iO-sorA niiisa — those 3Iembers ot*thc Assembly 
v.’ho contributed to that bajqiv result. 

I think tliat the discussions on the amcndmculs have shown that our 
•draftsman and Hr. Tonkinson, the custodian of the inner counsels of the 
(.'.animittec, have well and truly given effect to the intentions of that Com- 
mittee, We have ha-l btu one s'aal! difference of opinion on the amendment 
relating to wliip](ing. The Ibmse I:::-; taken it.s own dcci.'iion on that point, 
:'.jid if, as I fear, the inevitalilc result will be that ])er,sons sentenced to whip- 
.ping will for the future have a considerable period of anticipation of the pains 
of ■•.v]ii])ping i.-efore, as well ns subsequent ex])e.rience of those pains of whip- 
ping behind. I will nut for the inomo.nt cavil at what the Plouse has done. 
iAir the rest the Bill docs, I think, give effect and give good effect to what 
,i;hc Committee decided. 

I do not wi.sh to repeat niyself nor to say anything again of the great 
importance which I have attached and which I know the country has attached 
to this measure. A short time ago I was writing to one who has been honoured 
here above all others as promoting the cause of Indian reform, and was trying 
to .sum up wliat we bad achieved so far .since the Government of India Bill 
v/as passed. I said that I could not do so yet. After all the mere enactments 
of a Legislature or the concrete in.stances in rvhicb the Legislature forces its 
V'/ill on the E.vccutive are not of importance. What is important is the atmos- 
phere in which the Legislature doe.s its work ; the spirit which actuates it, 
the ideals and the objective which it has in view. I said that I could not 
yet sum up the results, but that an occasion rvas coming which I hoped would 
enable me to do so ; for if the course of the discussions on this question India 
.showed that she had the temper of true statesmanship, that she wa$ willing 
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to make concessions in order to gain, the good will and co-operation of Eiiio- 
peans in the common task of promoting India’s politica'l progress, rather than 
to satisfy her owii immediate feelings l)ascd on resentment for the past, and 
if on the other hand Europeans were willing to make, sacrifices in order to 
prove to India that they were prepared not only to recognize the strengjih of 
Indian sentiment on this cpiestion, but to assist in the solution of India’s own 
difficulties, then there could be no doubt that we shall be able between' us to 
'make the reforms success. For, whatever belief' one may have in the future 
of India, whatever confidence one may have in her future, I have one cardinal 
article of faith. India ma}- march omvards, but she cannot march alone. If 
she is to gain responsible Government from Parliament, then she will have 
no stronger argument than this, that the Europeans resident in India alsOf 
desire it and are willing to co-operate in its development. If she is anxious' 
to gain an equal position in the Empire, an Empire which is not an agglomera- 
tion of States, but is the very embodiment of the British spirit, then all the 
more will she need the goodw'ill and assistance of the Europeans resident in 
India, for if she has their co-operation, then the other component States of 
the Empire w'ill know’ that w’hatever outward form the Government may 
take, there wall be a guarantee that in everything she does, in the spirit of a!!’ 
her enactments and all her actions there will be nothing inconsistent wdtli 
British standards and ideals. I think, Sir, that by this measure we have 
gone far to prove that we can gain that consummation. I think that we 
have showm that Indians on their part realise that they must take Europeans - , 
with them in the development of their country in the future — I am not speak- 
ing of the past — ^I am not speaking of what the European services have done 
for India or what European commerce or industry or engineering or science 
has done for India in the past — there are abundant proofs of that, — I am 
speaking only of the future, I honestly believe that we can now prove that 
Indians value the assistance of the Europeans resident in India as partners 
in the development of their administrative and political problems ; that we 
can equally prove — and this perhaps is equally important — ^that Europeans 
on their part realise that it is necessary for them to assure India that they 
are prepared to take a real interest in the development of purel}’’ Indian ques- 
tions. I think w'e can prove that ; and if we can do so, we are all the happier 
in the occasion and the time. For it was only one brief year ago when a sec- 
tion of Indian politicians, numerous if mistaken, and persistent if pernicious, 
were preaching as the cardinal article of their faith racial animosity and racial' 
hatred. 'V\'e can show to the world that the better India, the India which 
■\vill count in the future ivill have none of that, that such feelings do not repre- 
sent in any sense the real characteristics of the better Indian mind ; we can 
show that the course of India s political progress is not going to be blighted 
and marred b}' a persistence of racial animosity. 

Mr. T. V. Seshagiri 'Aiyar : Sir, it is wfith a sigh of relief that we on 
this side of the House'contemplate the close of this discussion. I do not want'- 
to disguise from the House that there have been considerable searchings of 
heart in regard to this matter. The atmosphere in the country has been 
tense and some of the Members of the Assembly felt that they have been 
giving away too much and have been receiving too little. Still, Sir, from the 
moment taat tae Bill was introduced' there wms a feeling that we should .go- 
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more than half-way, that we should as f^r as possible see that the com- 
promise v/hich was contributed to so ably by the Indian and European mem- 
bers should not in the least be jeopardised. With that feeling we have ap- 
proached this question. We felt, Sir, that the Secretary of State’s inter- 
ference on one or two matters had put an extra strain upon our loyalty to 
the pact which, had been entered into by Europeans and Indians on this 
matter ; and unfortunate also it was that his interference should have been 
oh a matter on which the country feels very deeply and very bitterly. Sir, 
in response to the appeal made by the, Honourable the Home Member we 
were prepared to overlook even those objectionable features, and we resolved 
• that we shall do nothing which would have the cfiect of wrecking this Bill. 
I hope, Sir, that the Colonials will recogui.se that in giving wa}" in the manner 
we- have done we have shown the true instincts of a race which has a long 
and glorious civilisation behind it, and which has shown itself to be capable 
of showing forbearance, tolerance and dignity, and I hope that the Colonials 
will recognise that a race which has shown such tolerance and dignity on the 
floor of this House should be treated far better than they are treating' it in 
their homes. Sir, before I .sit down there is only one matter I should like to 
refer to. If there has been such smoothness in the steering of this Bill, it is 
due to the able captain at the helm of affairs. There have been troubled 
waters and but for the Honourable the Home Member and his conciliatory 
spirit and the way in wliich he treated the House, the jiassage of the Bill 
would not have been so easy as it has been. Therefore, Sir, every one of us 
on this side of the House want to pay a tribute to his ability and to his con- 
ciliatory spirit and to the tact with which he has steered this Bill through the 
House. There is another matter also which I should like to mention and that 
is this : having regard to everything that has been said out.side this House 
and having regard to the feelings of our members, I hope that it will be re- 
cognised that the Members who have given notice of amendments have shown 
rare self-restraint, rare tact and a rare spirit to economise time — a di.sposi- 
tion which they have not shown in regard to any other measure to the same 
extent. I hope the House will recognise how dignified the Members have 
been and how anxious they have been to see that this Bill becomes law, al- 
though they felt that some of the features were objectionable. I hope that 
spirit of the members will be recognised by everybody in tlus House and out- 
side. 

Mr. Janinadas Dwarkadas : I rise, Bir, to further support the motion 
that the Bill as amended be passed, and, in doing so, I wish to make only a 
few observations. . My Honourable friend, the Home Member, has pointed 
out that this country, if it wants to make an onward march to tire goal of 
responsible Government, which has been set out for it, cannot do .so without 
the co-operation of the European community in this country. I agree entirely 
with the remarks that have been made by lu}' Honourable friend, the Home 
Member. But I wish also to say this that, if the members of the Eurojrean 
community in this country had any misgiving about the treatment that they 
might have at the hands of Indians if political freedom was secured to this 
country, to them the treatment that the House has given to' this mea.sure 
will, I am sure; be a sufficient indication of the spirit in which Indians will 
•always treat them in future. 
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One more tiring Iras also eiiacrged from the discussions that we liave liad 
on tlris Bill. While this House has been very careful in seeing that its rights 
are rrot trampled upon bj’’ anj’’ outsider, while this House has always Ireen 
eager to irrotest against the interference of His Majesty’s Govor-nment and the 
Secretary of State in matters which are entirely our own concern, this House 
has rrot been slow to appreciate the difficulties of His Majesty’s Government 
and have given tljeir support to the wishes of His Majesty's Government 
expressed through their Secretary of State in order that the Colonials nra_y ))c 
included in the defirritiorr of European British subjects. That is a sufficient 
indicatioir of the sense of responsibility that this countr)’’ will always have 
of its obligation to the Empire and to His Majesty’s Government. A happy* 
result has rrndoubtedly come out of the rnca.sure that has been introduced, 
and one rrray expect after this that both Europeans and Indians iir this couirtrj' 
will work together hand'in hand for the political and other advancement of 
this couirtiy. Sir, I support the motion. ^ 

Rao Bahadur T. Rangachariar ; Sir, it may neem a work of superero- 
gation that I shoirld speak at all after Leader has s])okcn. But I har'e 
heard some whispers from inj^ Indian friends that the Bill is not all it should 
have been. Sir, in the concluding portion of my minute on this subject, 
there is one sentence which I wish to emphasise and that is that the Indian, 
has also gained substantially b)’ this measure. I wish to emphasise that, 
it is not purely a one-sided bargain, as some friends of mine are inclined 
to think. Sir, what .has been the cause of all this resentment against Chapter- 
XXXIII of the Criminal Procedure Code ? It was the ban of distrust of 
the Indians which was imposed by our Codes, by our own Codes, on our 
countrymen. Sir, that ban has been completely removed. Do mj^ Honour- 
able friends realise that ? Sir, whether he be a Magistrate of the second or 
third class or of the first class, the ground of exclusion is not on accoiint of' 
his nationality. The Indian has as much right to object to a European 
Magistrate as the European has to object to an Indian Magistrate. Hitherto, 
in fact the very worst j)art of the compromise of 1884 w'as that simply because 
Indians should happen to be District Magistrates, you provided a system by 
which the European could escape the Indian Magistrate by imposing a jury 
at his wdll. If the acevrsed so desired, if he had an Indian District Magistrate 
before whom he had to appear, he could have a jury of liis owm. Sir, that 
also has been removed. Now not only the District Magistrate but Magistrates . 
are empowered to try Europeans. So that it w^as that inferiority which was 
stamjmd on my countrymen which we all felt, and I congratulate myself and’ 
the House and my countrjnnen that that ban, that legislative ban, has been 
removed. . 

Another thing, Sir, which is of substance to the Indian should not be- 
overlooked. That is the right of appeal, — against every sentence of imprison- ■ 
ment. We know of the degradation it brings, — a sentence-of imprisonment. , 
Hitherto, first class Magistrates and District Magis||:rates could have imposed 
unappealable sentences' of imprisonment. Sir, even an hour’s- imprison- 
ment you are now entitled to appeal against .and thereby remove this great . 
-slur which attaches to a sentence' of imprisonment. The whole of the Hindu 
and Muhammadan community look with horror on an unjust sentence off 
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imprisonment an4 therefore, Sir, they always demanded that there should 
be a right of appeal. Whereas the European could have an appeal against 
any sentence of imprisonment, my countrymen had not that right of appeal, 
^and that has now been arranged for the benefit of my countrymen. To that 
extent, the Europeans co-operated with us on that Committee, and I am glad 
that that has been given to us. Therefore, while I admit that still the germ 
of disea.se has not been killed, it has been considerably weakened. Its propen- 
sities for spreading has been cut short. We have cut*this poisonous tree root 
and branch, but not all the roots. Sir, it -depends upon the co-operation 
of both the communities whether this disease can be killed altogether. Sir, 
we have given a privilege to the accused person to claim a mixed jury. I 
do not mean merely the European accused. Both the Indian accused and 
the European accused are now given the privilege of claiming a mixed jury. 
Sir, I appeal to them and I appeal to those responsible leaders of both commu- 
nities ta see that this privilege is not often invoked. By inanition alone that 
should die out. Let there be mutual trust and confidence in each other. Let 
the Indian consider that he' will ha.ve justice at the hands of 9 European fellow 
subjects of his and let the European consider that he wfil have justice at the 
hands of 9 Indian fellow subjects of his. Let him not look at the nationality 
of the Judge or Jurj* who is sent to try him. For he must appeal to that 
Greater Justice which must be in the breast of every man who dares to judge 
his fellow beings. Put him in that position of responsibility. Sir, whether 
he be a European or an Indian, I am sure he will not be guided by the passiom 
and luejuclices of the moment. Therefore, Sir, I appeal to both the commu- 
nities that these privileges, though they exist in law, let them exist only in 
name. Let the aid of those sections not be invoked too often so as to bring 
to the public eye those distinctions that exist between race and race. I may 
appeal also to the press not to magnify these incidents which occur now and 
then and to the politicians also the same. Here, Sir, I do not think I can 
express it in better words than the Home Member has done to-day about 
the co-operation that is needed between the two communities hereafter, and 
that all those who inhabit India should consider India their home, not merely 
a place of residence as hitherto some people have done. Let it be their home. 
Let India rank first in their minds, in their desires, and every other country 
afterwards. Then, in that spirit alone we can bring that good which we 
all desire should crown oirr efforts. 

There are two matters, as I have already stated in the course of my remarks 
which require to be removed. The European cannot be whipped whereas the 
Indian can be whipped. I appeal to my European friends that they will put 
forth all their efforts in the direction of having that inequality removed. That 
should be done soon, and as regards also the tribunals which can inflict a heavier 
sentence. I refer to sections 30 to 34. These sections also should bamodified 
so as to prevent Magistrates having the power in certain areas of inflicting 
those longer, terms of punishment which Sessions Judges and Jury alone should 
be empowered to inflict. In those two matters w'e had behaved magnani- 
niously to the European because when we were insisting on equality, we could 
have insisted also on equabty in that respect and imposed this on the European 
But we dared not do it, for we felt -that would be asking for equality in in 
justice. When a thing is unjust in itself, let not all suffer from that injustice 
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Even if we have to suffer,, we thought that wc should not include others in the 
category, and therefore,, having regard to the spirit which we have displayed, 

I hope the whole of the European community will ]oin hands with us and see 
that that blot is removed. Sir, I do not look upon your presence in the Chair 
to-day at this hour as a mere accident. T, Sir, look upon your presence in' 
the Chair to-day as the guiding hand of Divine Providence, that a House with ' 
an Indian majority and with an Indian Chairman has been able to pass this 
Bill into law. ^ 

Mr. P. P. Ginwala tBurma ; Non-Eviropean) ; Sir, in', giving my support 
to this Bill I am influenced somewhat by diflerent considerations from those 
which have apparently weighed with many of my Honourable colleagues. 
In not insisting upon the exclusion of the Colonials I am not influenced by such 
a high and ethical motive as that of magnanimity, for I do not consider that 
though magnanimity is a very pretty and a very amiable domestic virtue, it 
ought to be extended to politics, I do not believe tliat in politics a man is 
ex]3ected to give his right cheek to the man who smites him on the left. In 
politics the best way to reply to such a man is to smite him on both his cheeks 
if you can and give an extra one on the chest if possible. If you cannot do 
that, the less you say about the first slap you received on the faQC the better. 
But I admit, Sir, that there are occasions on which e.\])ediency is a very good 
reason for submitting to a state of affairs for rvhich there is no remedy, and 
speaking for myself, I put my accpiiesccnce merely on the ground of e.xpedicucy. 
Retaliation is' useful only if it can be effective, and wc cannot offer any effee-' 
tive retaliation on this point. It is merely therefore on the gi-ound of ex- 
pediency that so far as the Colonials are concerned, we have not insisted upon 
their exclusion fi'om the Bill. We would go a long way to conciliate the good- 
will and the regard of our fellow- European citizens in this counta}’’ and we are 
proud to feel, that they have joined hands with us in removing after 40 years 
of controversy an issue which has disturbed the tr'anquillity of the country. 
But that argument we are not prepared to apply to the Colonies. They stand 
on a different footing. But as I say, there is no rvay out of it and we submit 
to their inclusion. There a, re other considerations which have emerged from 
the history of this Bill some of which are in the nature of lessons w'hich we have 
learnt, and some of them I intend to utilise in future. The most important 
of them is the attitude of the tSecretary of State himself in connection wdth 
this clause about the Colonials. Last year we w'ere told by the Honourable 
the Home Member, who was then Finance Member, when we said that if 
military expenditure was not made votable we shall refuse him supplies, that 
he thought we were extending a threat to him which was not proper. Now, 
.what has the; Secretary of State himself done in this case? Not only did he 
■ give out a threat but he put it into execution. He said th.it his sanction was 
necessary to certain clauses of the Bill under section 65 of the Government 
of India Act and that' that sanction was not to be given unless we submitted 
ourselves to terms which he could not otherwise have imposed upon us. That 
is the effect of the conditions subject to which he has given his sanction, and 
I would .like the Honourable. the Home Member to teU us whether we should 
not be justified in following su'ch.a high example set by no smaller a person than 
His Majesty’s Secretary of State^that if there are certain constitutional powers 
vested in us, whether we should not he'justified in making proper up of them 
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in order to wrest from hijn or from tlie Secretaxj’- of State sonietliing else to 
■' whicli witWn tlie letter of tire law we %yorild not life entitled? Sir, it has been 
, a splendid precedent for us and for my part I intend to use it and I am going 
to ask the House to use ail its constitutional powers in order to get something 
from the Government whicli according to the view of Government we are not 
ordinarily entitled to. The second lesson that we have learnt is this. What 
is our position in the eyes of His Slajesty’s Government if our interests come 
into conflict with those of the Colonies? • 'We have on this oceasion the very 
great advantage of having the European section of opinion entirely with us. 
We have got the Government of India with us on-this point. We had the un- 
anynous recommendation of a very representative committee on that point. 
With aU these things at our back we approached His j\Iajesty’s Government, 
and His hlajesty’s Government said, “ You may be agreed as much as you 
like. It does not suit us to agree where the Colonies are concerned.” How, 

I venture to ask, is that a good impression to create upon the people of this 
country that even when eveiybodj^^ in this countrjr is agreed upon a certain 
position. His IMajesty’s Government should disregard their opinion and their 
wishes in order that the Secretary of State for the Colonies may be placated 
by the Secretary of State for India? Would the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies have taken a view like the view of the Secretarj’’ of State for India if 
the position had been reversed? I say emphatically, “ Ho.” And what 
is more, His Majesty’s Government are afraid more of the Colonies than their 
own people. I will give you a concrete instance. Take the case of our fiscal 
policy. It is a well known fact, that the Manchester school of politics have 
been free traders for many generations — I would say at least for 3 or 4 genera- 
tions. They have had that tremendous influence on the policy of England 
for then- interests were large. They have been able to impose their will practi- 
cally upon His Majesty’s Govermneut. But when the Government of India 
and this Assembly have agreed on protection. His Jlajesty’s Government 
throws overboard, so to say, the IMauchester interest. On the other hand, 
where the Colonies are concerned, even before the Colonies have made any 
complaint they are afraid of displeasing the Colonies, and therefore it is 
we who have got to smrender in order that the position of His Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of State for India may not be jeopardised with reference to His Majesty’s 
Government. Another lesson that we have learnt is this. As the Honour- 
able the Home Member has pointed out and we are all agreed, it is to the 
interests of the Indians to work along with their British feUow subjects in this 
country and that working together alone they would reach their goal which 
we have in view and to which the Europeans themselves have committed afr 
ready and in which we have received at every turn their symjrathy and their 
attention. Again, one thing we have made abundantly clear and that is 
this, that this House can be depended upon for giving effect to comproniises 
which have been made by representatives of both communities even if the 
personnel of the particidar committee may contain persons who are not Members 
' of this House. I look upon it as a happy augmy for the future that compro- 
mises arrived at outside should be given'eftect to by this House if they are in' . 
accordance with national views and patiohal ideas. Lastly I will say this, 
that this House also has distinguished itself. There has been no lack of debat- > 
ing power in the House for it has been proved- that the House is capable' of 
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debating for two days a Imndied and one ^loints about which there is no con- 
troversy, and of coming to the very point with which it'liad started the debate. 
I am glad to say^that after all in only a short space of two days we have been 
able to get through a measure for which the Govermnent itself had allowed 
us three days. With these remarks I give my support to this measure which, 
as I have said before, brings to a ha 2 )p 5 ' termination a controversy which has 
raged for nearly two generations in this country. 

The motion that the Bill, as amended, be passed was adopted. 


2Gf/i February W23. 

THE INDIAN PENAL CODE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

(Amekdmekt of sectioks 362 ane 360.) 

The Konom’able Sir Malcolm Hailey (Home Member) ; Sir, I beg to 
move that the Keport of the Select Committee on the Bill to amend sections 
362 and 306 of the Indian Penal Code be taken into consideration. 

I need not perhaps remind the House of the circumstances in which this 
piece of legislation came to be placed before it. It was of coiu’se necessary 
- in order to implement the Resolution of the House by which it agreed to adhere 
to the Convention on what is known (inaccurately though I retain the term for 
the present) as the IVhite Slave traffic. We accepted an obligation to legis- 
late on two points, first, to make it jrenal to jrrocme a minor girl for illicit 
intercourse by anj^ means whatever and not only bj- force or comjrulsion or 
otherwise ; and secondly, to make it penal to procure for illicit intercourse 
a woman of any age by force, compulsion, intimidation or abuse of authority. 
Mffien the Select Committee came to examine the Bill, it thought that it was 
capable of amendment in two respects. They considered firstly that one of 
the clauses went som'ewhat further than was required, and secondly, that 
it was possible to comply somewhat more nearly to the terms of the Convention 
than the original draft had done. We have explained clearly in the Report 
of the Select Committee the exact j)oints, to which I am referring. We there- 
fore re-drafted the Bill, but the re-draft in itself has made no change in sub- 
stance. I see from the amendments which we have before us that the only 
one point of principle in the Bill (which it has been previously, debated in the 
House) will again come for discussion on the floor of the House. I therefore 
do not refer to it at this stage; we shall have ample opportunity of discussing 
it subsequently. At this stage I only move that the report of the Select Com- 
mittee be taken into consideration. 

Mr. M. N. Joshi (Nominated : Labour Interests) ; Sir, I beg to move- 
the following amendment which stands in my name : 

“ In clause 3, in the proposed section 36CA, for the word ‘ sixteen ’ substitute the .word' ' 
‘ eighteen ’ ■ ■ . 

Sir, as the Honourable -the Home Member has said in his speech, the juinciple- 
of the amendment which I have moved was discussed in this House last year. 
The Members will remember-’that, in the Conventions of the League of Nations. 
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ou tills subject, tliere are two important articles'. The first article is intended 
to prevent traffic in minor girls eventliougli the girl may have consented to sell 
herself. The second article is intended to j^event traffic in women when there 
is fraudulent means or violence employed in order to seduce the woman. Ivow, 
the difierence between tlie two articles is this. In the case of the first article, 
even when the girl gives her consent, it is an ofience to traffic in such a girl 
if she is a minor. Therefore, the chief point of importiyice between the two 
sections is the consent of the girl. It clearl}- shows that, in order that the girl 
should be able to give her consent to sell her body, it is necessary not only that 
her body or physical functions sliould have been developed or matured, but 
it is necessary that her judgment should be also matured in order that she 
should be able’to give her consent for selling her bedy. Kot only that, but 
it is also necessary that her character is full}' developed before she is given 
the right to consent to sell her body. It is on this ground that I want the 
House to support my amendment. Now, Sir. when this question was , dis- 
cussed last year, several arguments were brought forward in favour of retain- 
ing the age of 16 instead of 18, or 21 which I proposed at that time and 
which is also accepted by European countries. The first argument used is- 
that in India girls attain to maturity earlj-. Sir, that may be true 
or it may not be true as regards physical maturity. It may be true 
in the case of physical maturity, but what we are considering in. this section 
is not physical maturity, we are considering maturity of judgment and develop- 
ment of character. We are considering here whether a girl of 16 will be able 
to defend herself against fraudulent attempts of other people or not. Whether 
she is in a, position to give her consent to sell her body or not. Therefore, 
the chief point of importance is not physical maturity at all. The point of 
importance is maturity of judgment and development of character, and I 
do not think anyone here will say that in India girls attain maturity of judgment 
and maturity of character earlier than in Europe. Iherefcre, I do not bnow 
why we should make that difierence. Sir, the second argument used was 
that bur social customs differ. Sir, as regards this argument, I know that 
in India girls and boys many early. -But we have to remember that 
in this section we are not touching the marital relations between girls and tbeir 
husbands at all. We are here dealing -with the relations, of a girl who is being 
seduced by a person in order that her hodj' may be sold to a third man. There- 
fore, social customs are not touched here at aU. I do not know of any customs 
here in this country where any people will allow or tolerate the selling of girls 
on account of social usages. Therefore we need not take into consideration 
the argument about social customs. We are not violating any social customs' 
even if we increase the age from 16 to 18. Sir, the third argument used at 
that time by the then Home Member was that in India public opinion may 
not be in favour of raising that age from 16 to 18. Sir, Government since 
that time has collected the public opinion in difierent provinces as expressed 
by different bodies interested in this question. And, if Government and 
the Select Committee had given effect to the opinion expressed by the people- 
consulted, Government and the Select Committee would have accepted the 
amendment which I am proposing. (The Homurable Sir Malcolm EaiJ.ey ; 
“No, no.") The Honourable the Home’Memher says “No, no!" I am pre- 
pared to prove that I am quite accurate in my statement. Sir, out of the. 
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• Governments consulted, tlie‘Nqrtli-West Frontier Province, the Punjab, 
Bihar and Orissa, Assam, Bombay and the Central Provinces have either 
proposed the age of 18 or 21. All of these 6 Governments have found that 
the age of 16 is not the proper age and either the age of 18 or even 21 is .the 
proper age. (Dr. Nancl Lai : “ Not the Punjab.”) Even the Punjab. The 
only major provinces that have consented to retaining the age at 16 are Bengal, 
Madras and the United Provinces. Sir, in order to convince the House, , th'e 
House will excuse me if I read to them a few quotations : 


North-West Frontier Province.-— “ Tlie majority of Indian 'opinion consulted in tlii.s Province 
"would appear to fa"vour an age-limit of 18 years, Lut in most cases the, suggestion is offered 
"with diffidence and I am satisfied that a liighcr age-limit would receive wide support. I con- ( 
sider that in this matter conformity with the practice of other countries is desirable for many 
reasons and I recommend therefore that the limit bo fixed at 21 j-cars.” 

Burina.-^'' Subject to anything which other Local Governments may have to urge, the 
Lieutenant-Governor would be disposed to supjiort Dr. Gour’s proposal to compromise by 
fixing the age at IS— as a first .stCsp, if the Government of India are not prepared to sign the 
■'Convention ds it stands.” 

Bihar and Orissa . — ” The Governor in Counoil considers that the age of IS years is the most 
suitable limit for Lidia to adopt, in view of the fact that puberty is atained in this country 
at an earlier age than in Europe or America. Under the India Jlajority Act, 1875, 18 years 
is the age of majority, except when a guardian has been appointed by the Court.” 

Assam . — “ His Excellency the Governor in Council feels that the matter is one on which 
Indian opinion should prevail, and the Indian Members of this Government including the 
Honourable Minister, consider that the Convention of 1921 may be accepted as it stands and 
the age fixed at 21.” 

Central Provinces . — “ For these purposes the Judicial Commissioner considers that there 
is no possibility of objection to the raising of the ‘ age of consent ’ to 21 years.” 

Piijijab . — “ On the whole, the Governor in Council considers an age-limit of IS years a 
reasonable compromise, since it has the advantage of conforming with the age of majority 
as fixed by the Indian Majority Act, 187.5 (Act IX of 1875).” 


{The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey: “Do they refer to this sectibu?” 
Mr. N. M. Joshi : “ Ye.s.”) 


Bombay . — “ Opinions elicited indicate strong preponderance in favour of accepting for 
India age twenty-one adopted by European parties to Convention. Governor in Council con- 
curs and recommends adhesion to Convention without reservation as to a special age-limit 
for India.” 


So, these 6 Governments are in favour of the amendment proposed by me 
and there are only 3 major provinces who are against it.. Therefore, on 
the whole public opinion in India is in favour of raising that age from 16 to 
18 and in, some cases there is public opinion in favour of raising the age-limit 
' even to 21. Sir, there is moreover an advantage in this. By putting the 
age at 16 we are only reducing the age of majority by 2. The Act of Majority 
in India, which is really an Act setting down the age at which the consent 
of a party becomes valid, lays do^vn the age of 18 and I do not know why 
in this case we should reduce that age from 18 to 16. I, therefore, hope 
tliat, as there is great support for the amendment which I have moved and 
strong reasons in its favour, the House rvill accept my amendment. 

Eao Bahadur T. Rangachariar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan 
Urban) : Sir, this clause gave considerable trouble to the Select Committee. 
"This question was very carefully considered. There are certain aspects of 
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Mio question wliicli wciglietl with the Committee in keeping tlie age at 1C. 
jronouial)le r»Iom!x'r.s» will notice, that this qlause runs: 

“ Wlioovpr, liy nny means wlmt.socver, induces any minor girl under tho ago of sixteen 
years to go from nny jilace (for the purpose) shall he guilty of tho ofToncc.” 

It WTUiIfl a]iply even to the parent making an arrangement for tlie future happi- 
ness of his or Iter danghter. (Laughter.) Honourable Members may laugh, 
hilt they do not realise tho unfortunate, dillicultics which a certain class of 
people in this country labour under. I mean the Devadasis. Daughters 
of those unfortuunfc ])eople cannot find .suitable marriage. That is, people 
in caste, would nol marry those girls. I know. Sir. many a case where suit- 
able alliances have been erfeetod in the case of these, imforhmatc people in 
* the Southern I’re.side.ncy. and I am .sure it is al.so common in other parts 
of tlie country. {Ilonnvrnhh'. jMcmhcrs : “No, no.’’) If it i.s not, I will 
confine myself to the case of tho South. What hapj)ens is, as these girls 
cannot tind wedlock, the mothers of these girls aiTangc witli a certain class 
of Zemindars — liig landlord.s — that they should be taken into alliance with 
the Zemindar. nJid they often lead lionourable lives. That-is to say, they 
arc hnshand and wife and the issues of .such an alliance have been recognised 
to have heritable rights in projicrty. 

Munslii Iswar Saran (Cities of the Dnited Provinces: Nou-Muham- 
mad.m Urban) : Are they non-Brahmans ? 

Rao Bahadur T. Rangachariar : I said that this is among a large clas.s 
of landowners in the South. There are reported coses — Ramamani case 
is one such — where the issues of such an alliance have been given rights of 
inheritance to ])roperty. Although this is not strictly called marriage, it 
is still a low form of marriage which is recognised in that community and by 
increasing the ago to 18. yon will he preventing these alliances taking place. 
Honourable Momljcrs will remember that under the Hindu Law and under 
tlic Muhammadan Law, the age of majority is not 18. The age of majority 
as IS lias been introduced by tlie Age of Dlajoritv Act only for certain purposes. 
Act IX of 187.0 say.s ; 

“ Wlmron", in tlio ca'p of por.-^on"; domiciled in Brili.'sh Indin, it is expedient to prolong 
tlio i)criod of non-nge . . , 

Tlie period of non-age under the Hindu law is IG. Honourable Members 
apjiarcntly have forgotten tlieir Hindu law. They have forgotten that under 
their own system of law. under whicli they arc living, hut for the Majority 
Act the age of majority would be 10, and therefore, the Legislature thought- 
fit for certain purpo.ses to extend the iieriod of non-age. So tlie period of 
non-age is 10 and it is extended by the Age of Dlajoritv Act only for certain 
pnrpo.ses. That Act also says : 

“ Notliinc lioroin contained slmll affect the capacity of any per-on to act in the following 
maltcr.s (narncly), Jlarri.age, Dower, Divorce, and Adoption.” 

So that, for purposes of marriage, the age of consent is 16 under' the la\v 
as it stands, and under tlie Muhammadan law it is even less. Under the 
Muhammadan law, as soon as a girl attains puberty, she is considered an 
adult. {Mr. Malmood Sclmmmd Sahib Bahadur : “ Their age of pubert}'- 
may be even 18.”) That is absolutely rare. The period of non-age- is still: 
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less. {An Honourable Member : “ For marriage, not, traffic.”) For tlic 
purpose of marriage, for the purpose of dower, for theo purpose of adoption, 
even now tlie age of majority is 16, Does my Hoiiouralile friend contend 
tliat if in the case of adoption you attribute sound judgment to' a person of 
the age of 16, and for the purpose of marriage you attribute sound judgment 
to a person of 16, and for the purpose of divorce also you attribute soimd 
judgment to a person of 16, that in a case like this, a girl of 16 should not 
be presumed to be able to take care of herself ? I know modern ideas no 
doubt. But you Mive to take circumstances as they are in this country. 
Can you deny that girls of 16 in this country are able to take care of themselves 
and that they have got judgment 1 In fact, docs not the lav,' as it stands 
now trust them with judgment ? ^ 

Mr. N. M. Joshi : For marriage. 

Rao Bahadur T. Ran^achariar : Very well. Also for divorce. Please 
remember that. And also for the purpose of adoption. 

. Rao Bahadur T. Rangaohariar : The Act further says : 

“ Nothing herein contained shall affect tho religion or religious rites and usages of any 
class of Her Majesty’s subjects in India, or tho capacity of any person who before this Act came 
into force has attained majority under the law applicable to him,” 

/ 

Therefore, it certainly applies to certain cases. Why should my Honourable 
" friend stick to 181 He might as well have proposed 21. Does he think that 
• there is- such a difference between a girl of 16 and a ghl of 18 in this matter? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi : Oh, yes. 

Rao Bahadur T. Rangaohariar ; Sir, on the other hand, the danger will 
be, as we all know in this country, that whereas a girl of 16 or after she 
has attained the age of 16 may be able to find an honourable alliance, she 
loses all chance of finding tha-t alliance after she has passed a certain age. 

I need not mention the details here. It is well-known that girls in this country 
at the age of 16 are mothers oftentimes of two babies. It is a very common 
-factor to be taken into account ; and, on the other hand, if you enact the 
section with the age 18 there, even parents cannot (jlfr. N. M. Joshi : ‘Bell.”). . 
You are not going to provide fiheir livelihood. Y’ou may rest perfectly assured’ 
that you are not going to imirrove society by these ideals. It will all look 
very well bn paper. As a matter of fact, you knprv the impossibility, the 
difficulties, the practical difficulties, which poor mothers Avill experience in 
keeping their girls in their houses. It will all very well no doubt look nice 
to the outside world. But it will be a dead letter. If you make it impossible 
for persons to abide by the law, there is no use in creating a law, which must 
-be disobeyed- which will be disobeyed, human nature being what it is. Joshis 
will not be available in every household to guard the household. Let us rem- 
ember that. You have to recognise practical difficulties as they exist ; and 
if you raise the age from 16. to 18, you will be violating your Hindu Law and 
the Muhammadan Law as to the age of majority. {Voices : “No, no.”) You 
may cry ‘No’, ‘no.’ I have said what I had to say. If it does not commend ^ 
itself, by all means do as you please. This is the difficulty which I felt when 
I yielded not to raising the age from 16 to 18 ; but if that is your' will you 
can impose your will on the law and you cannot impose your will on the house- 
.hold. But that is the danger which you have to guard yourself against. 
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Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary : Sir, I was waiting for Mr. Eangachariar 
to bring out wliat, I am told, was in the Select Committee a legal difficulty, 
and that is the fact that the age of 16 apioears in other portions of our penal 
law and that there would be difficulty in introducing the somewhat unfamiliar 
figure of 18 only in this particular place. But here again I say, we are attempt- 
ing to level up things. When Mr. joshi’s amendment is carried — as I sincerely 
trust it will be — the next time we take up ,the amendment of our penal law, 
the same figure 18 will find place where the figure 16 now obtain^. Sir, amiable 
landlords in some parts of the country, I am told, would probably prefer a 
' lower age than 16. Criminal jurisprudence is replete with cases where such 
desires have been borne eloquent testimony to, and I do not know whether 
because of that there should not be a movement towards lowering the age. 
If what Mr. Eangachariar has referred to amounts to marriage, let it be declared 
to be so, and marriage is protected. We are having liberalising influences 
all along the line and if these “honourable” alliances. ... (i?co Bahadur T. 
Ranfjachariar : “Not honourable, but alliance.”) I am glad my friend has 
drawn the distinction now, for I was listening to his speech with care and the 
vrord “honourable” does find place there, as the official report will no doubt 
show. Sir, reference has been made to the Bengal opinion. I am sorry if 
I cannot support the Government of Bengal there. Without that opinion 
in my hand, I was almost becoming a little nervous about my Government. 
_But having looked at it again, what do I find there? The Bengal Government 
says that six bodies were consulted ; four never cared to reply and two, I 
believe, including'the Indian Association, with which I happen to be connected, 
plead for raising the age to IS. I miss my friend. Colonel Gidney, here ; he 
vrould be interested to know that the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Association in supporting the Eesolution adopted by the Legislative Assembly 
on the 7th of February, 1922, suggests the limit of 16 years. What can the 
Government of Bengal under those circumstances do? They had only to 
voice, public opinion as it appeared to them to be on the papers before them, 
and tha,t is why “ the Government of Bengal consider it important that the 
Government of India should not appear to be forcing the pace or insisting 
on a standard age in advance of general opinion ; and accordingly thej' advise 
that in the legislation the age of sixteen should be taken, and that it should be 
left to .the Legislative Assembly to consider the raising of that age.” That 
is exactly what we are doing novr. Therefore, Sir, I am no longer nervous 
about my Government. As a good Government, it has simply placed before 
the Government of India what apjreared to be the case on the ratlii. Eefer- 
ence has been made by Mr. Eangachariar to the question of violating the 
Hindu Law. , Not many years ago I heard a Maharaja Kumar in' Bengal, 
taking soine interest in public affairs and a very loyal gentleman, saying 
that it is absolutely disloyal for Hindus not to marry widows. What was 
-the basis for- that assertion? He said, “Why,- .the Widow Ee-marriage Act 
has been passed. , Widow marriage is legal and it is illegal not to do that 
which is legal.” In the same way Mr. Eangachariar says the Hindu Law 
would be violated if we enact 18 as the age for the purposes we aie considering 
because for certain purposes Hindu law declares 16 to be the age of majority. 
(Dr. H. S. Gour : “ It does not do that.”) Anyway, "Biitish Law for lesser 
purposes has declared 18 to be the age, for purposes of baiteiing-away piopeify. 
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Does my Honourable friend say that for purposes of bartering away virti^cs,. 
the Hindu Law declares the legitimate age to be IG and that we would be 
violating the Hindu Law by raising the age for these purposes from fG to 18? 
I am sure he will not go as far as that. Then, Sir, with regard to age in the 
case of marriage, that is and has always been a moot point. Hindi! society 
is interested in that question and we have recently agreed to say nothing 
further about it here for the present. But in the matter of marriage, there 
are protections {vliich do not exist in tl^present case ; is it not common know- 
ledge all over the country that although people are married young, marital 
functions are suspended to as late in life as possible?. There are cases of abuse. 
There are infant mothers ; and there are other aljuses. But anyone who 
knows SQciety, as we know Bengal society, knows that the Bengal mother 
and the Bengal grandmother take care that abuses shall be as few as possible. 
Well, Sir, where is the mother, the grandmother and the father and the others 
who form our marital bureau to take care of the daughter whose virtue is 
being bartered away at a tender age for the purpose of happiness, as Mr. 
Rangachariar has called it, for the purpose of establishing an alliance that 
may be too late after sixteen? I am sorry, Sir, the question of Devadasis 
has been at all introduced here. It has been claimed that the Devadasi system 
is a religious institution which shall not be interfered with and if abuses 
have grown there, those abuses must be got rid of with a ruthless hand. If 
what we have heard to-day is the concomitant of the Devadasi system, I am 
afraid Dr. Gour wdll find more support when he moves in the matter again. 
The Devadasi system is there and if alliances of the kind suggested have to 
be formed, they will have to be formed at 18 and not at 16 unless marital 
appearance can be given to that sort of alliance. It has been pointed out 
by Mr. Joshi that when we are dealing with section 366B, the age is 21. For 
this purpose, I say what is good enough for outside India is good enough for 
India also. The present motion however is not for raising the age to 21, it 
is a compromise at 18, and I think w^e ought to accept that amendment, if 
possible unanimousl}^ or at any rate by a majoritj\ , 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : As I am not a malign Madras 
landlord, and as I do not think I have ever in my life seen a Devadasi, and am 
certainly not in any way interested in the class, I hope I may be permitted 
to give my opinion on this amendment without incurring a charge of interest 
or partiality. I wish to explain to the House wdiy I, as a member of the Select 
Committee, thought that we should retain the age of 16 years instead of raising 
it to 18. I do not wish to use any arguments based on what I may call a high 
moral plane ; I merely wish to put certain common-sense views before the- 
Assembly. The exact offence which is hereby created is procuration. How, 
procuration is not necessarily a continuing offence, nor does it necessarily 
refer to a trade. I call the attention of the House to the fact that one single 
act is sufficient to bring a man within the scope of this section. That is to 
say, if a servant, at the request of a master, calls in a woman to a man’s house, 
for illicit intercourse, then if that prostitute turns out to be under 16 or under 
18, as the case may be according as you decide the law, he is guilty imder 
tills Act. How it seemed to me, as I think to some others, that where you 
are giving so wide an extension to your law, you should proceed with some 
caution. You are creating a new crime. 'Ypu are bringing thereby a larger 
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number of people not only under tbe criminal law, but under police action 
and prudence dictates that when you do this you should exercise the greatest 
care. You have to deal again, not necessarily with a cultivated society, but 
with a law which is to aj)ply all over India, to backward people, even to abori- 
ginals. That is to say, if I maj^ frame concrete instances, if a man were to 
act Ss a go-between between a Bhil girl and a man who wanted her to go and 
live with him, and if he was successful in persuading that girl to go and live 
with that man, then, according to Mr. Joshi, if the girl was under 18, he would 
fall within the clutches of this law. * 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadanj Urban ) : . 
Quite right. 

• The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : That girl if under 18 might be a 
mother, might be a widow, and could by no means be described as not 
having arrived at }^ears of discretion : nevertheless the go-between, it might 
be the village barber, following the practice in the Punjab, or it might be a 
woman who was acting as go-between following the practice elsewhere, could 
be prosecuted under this. section if the girl or the widow were under 18 years 
of age. Then again I was very much influenced by what was said by Burma. 
How the Judicial Commissioner of Burma very rightly pointed out that what 
we were proposing to punish here was not the man who engaged in illicit' 
intercourse with the girl, but the go-between. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi : Hot h he is innocent. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : ]\Iy Honourable friend may judge 
between the innocent parties as he likes ; I am putting the practical 
and common-sense view. There arc many cases in which a go-between is 
employed to induce a girl to go away and live with a man whom she may 
subsequently marry. The immediate purpose, however, is not marriage, 
and yet that go-between, if the girl is under 18 years of age, will become a 
criminal and subject to 10 years’ imprisonment. This is an immense ex- 
tension of the possible scope of prosecution and even blackmail. Those in- 
stances, struck one as indicating a great need of caution in this legislation. 
Again, when we look at the Indian Penal Code, we find that our law for what 
seem to be very much graver offences, indicates the age of 16 years as the 
age of judgment for penal purposes. Take section 372 : 

“ Whoever sells, lets to hire, or otherwise disposes of any minor under the age of sixteen 
years with intent that such minor shall be employed or used for the purpose of prostitution or 
for any unlawful and immoral purpose, or knowing it to be likely that such minor will he employed 
or used for any such purpose, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for 
a term which may extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine.” 

How that is a very much graver offence than what is contemplated here ; 
In this case a man is actually selling a minor for purposes of prostitution. 
In the case contemplated by our Bill all that the man does is to act as a go- 
between between a girl of 16 or 18 as the case may be, and the man she is 
going to live with. Or again, take section 373. There again it is a question 
of buying a minor for the purposes of prostitution, or for any unlawful or 
immoral purpose. In all these cases the age of 16 years is laid down as the 
period at which a girl is assumed to arrive at years of dkemnon. I say that 
in view of the existing proscriptions of our Penal Code, it s-eemed to me illogicc: 
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for the purpose of this offence only to raise the age to 18 years, ana particularly 
when this offence in itself was hping created for the first time with the result 
that we should he bringing a very large number of persons for the first time 
under the criminal law and under police action. We in the Select Committee 
referred, as Mr. Joshi has done, to the opinions of Local Governments in^the 
matter. Now I was rude enough to pot to Mr. Joshi a question whether the 
opinions of Local Governments which he was quoting referred to this section 
as drafted or not. He thought they did. I think they do not. What we 
put to the Local Governments was the question of complying with the Con- 
.vention generally ; and I think that the opinions will show that they viewed 
the Convention generally as intended to prevent a traffic in girls between 
different countries. Here we are considering a specific offence, namely, acting f 
as a go-between or procurer between a girl and a man. I firmly believe myself 
that if this section were put to the Local Governments and they were asked 
whether, for the purpose not of preventing a general traffic in girls, but of 
penalising isolated acts of procuring, whether for that purpose the age of 16 
or 18 might be taken, then I think their opinion would not be so enthusiastic 
for the age of 18 or 21 as Mr. Joshi would have us believe. Even as it is, I 
may point out that in numerous cases, and, particularly I may note in regard 
to judicial officers, a note of caution has been struck. They obviously felt 
that the country is not yet ripe for an advance so great as that, and that is 
my own opinion. I put it that in all social legislation you must make your 
beginning, but your beginning should be a modest one, because, if legislation 
is to be effective, you must carry the common feeling of the country with you. 
Your legislature is nugatory unless you can do so. Your social laws must 
always be a little in advance of retrograde or uninformed opinion, but do not 
go so far in advance of it that public opinion generally will not follow you in 
giving effect to your Code. If you do that you are legislating in vain. Make 
your beginning ; when you have established that beginning, build upon it 
as the public conscience increases and the public demand grows. That is 
the true path of social legislation, the one we have followed in Europe, and 
the one which I commend to this House. • 

Munshi Iswar Satan : I was rather surprised that ^the Honourable the 
Home Member should have uttered a word of caution and warning, because, 
if we accepted Mr. Joshi’s amendment, we would be bringing in a lot of people 
not only under the criminal law of the land but would also be making them 
liable to police action. When I found this distrust or mistrust of the police, 

I wondered to myself if it was the Honourable the Home Member who was 
making that remark or whether it was some firebrand who, as usual according 
to some of my Honourable friends was repeating his attack on the police. 
Sir, the Honourable the Home Member has been very frank. He has told 
us that he is looking at the question not from the point of view of high morality 
but from the point of view of common-sense. May I say. Sir, at once with 
equal frankness that I shall try to look at it more from the point of view of 
morality than of common-sense, if there be any conflict between morality 
and common-sense as the Honourable the Home Member implied that there 
was. Now, the Honourable the Home Member says : “you have to be careful, 
the country is not ripe.’’ Ripe for what? Where is the evidence that the 
country is not ripe? Is not the country ripe for the law that a procurer. 
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.go-between, who tries to induce a girl under 18, should be prosecuted and 
should be severely dealt with? I would like to know the evidence on which 
-this statement is based. The Honourable the Home Member or some other 
Honourable speaker said, there might be “a widow or a mother” under 18 
years.of age. Yes, there may be a widow of 15 ; there may be a mother of 15. 
Why not reduce the age from 18 to 15? There is no logic, I submit, in support 
of this view. Then, we are told that in some sections of the Penal Code the 
age is 16 and it would be illogical to make it 18 here. Might I repeat the obser- 
vation made by m}’- Honourable friend. Sir Deva Prosad Sarvadhikary, that 
if we introduce 18 here, it will lead to a change in the other pro\dsions of the 
Penal Code. Sir, we have been told in very pathetic language, far too pathetic 
•han the occasion demanded, of the, unhappiness, of the calamity, that would 
overtake a particular section in the south of India. Sir, we are not legislating 
only for that section in the south of India ; we have to remember that we 
are legislatin" for the whole of India. We are told of alliances that are formed 
in that particular section of the community. It is, Sir, nothing but concubinage 
shameful and bare-faced. Are we going to have any sympathy with this 
so-called alliance? It is said you are violating Hindu law and you are violat- 
ing Muhammadan law. Sir, the Honourable gentleman is a distinguished 
lawyer and to that he adds the ver}’^ unique qualification of being a Brahmin 
Pandit. I dare not contradict him on a point of Hindu law, but I shall only 
complain that he has not enlightened an unenlightened lawyer like myself 
as to how you would be violating the Hindu law by making procurers and go 
betwesns liable to be prosecuted if they induced a girl under 18 to cruelties 
of this kind. {The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : “Cruelty?”) I call it 
cruelty advisedly and I hope the House will agree with me when I say that 
a girl who, either by force or fraud or inducement, is made to live a life of 
shame, is subjected to cruelty unspeakable and horrible. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : As the Honourable Member is 
referring to an interruption of mine, I may remind him that there is no 
question,of fraud or force in the matter ; the clause refers to inducing by any 
means. The Honourable Member is referring to the wrong clause. 

Munshi Iswar Saran : That strengthens my case. Sir. So, I submit’ 
Sir, that taking all these facts into consideration, it is very necessary that 
the age should be raised from 16 to 18. Anybody who tries to trifle with 
the %drtue and chastity of girls imder that age should clearly understand 
that that person, be he a man or a woman, is making himself or herself liable 
to be prosecuted imder the provisions of this Bill which we are considering 
I submit. Sir, that, in spite of my friend’s dictum, there is nothing in the Hindu 
law which will be violated by the acceptance of the amendment which has 
been moved by my friend Mr. Joshi. 

Mr. H. Tonkinson (Home Department ; ’ dominated Official) : Sir, I 
wish to refer briefly to some of the arguments that have been used by several 
'Honourable Members during the course of this debate. In the first place my 
Honourable friend. Dr. Gour, suggested that because the age of majority 
under the Indian law was 18, so if a girl of 17 even with her consent was taken 
awav by a Zamindar, the question of her consent was immaterial. I think, 
.Sir, that my Honourable friend is mistaken in that respect. The offence 
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i\’'liich lie described to us would have come within the provisions ol section 300 
read with section 301 of thp Code, and the agev in that case under 
which the consent of the girl would bo immaterial is under the present 
law 10. Further, my hlojiourable friend suggested that the age of majority 
for civil pui'iioses was IS and he ashed how can we reduce this for criminal 
purposes? Sir, 10 is the age throughout all these sections of the Code. It 
is the age in section 301, it is the age in section 372 and it is also the age in 
section 373. As was pointed out by the Honourable the Home Member, 
the offence which fee constitute by this proposed section 300A is really, if 
I may say so, not such a serious olYcncc as these other offences. Take the 
case of section 372 — selling tor prostitution and so on. The present section 
in fact does not refer merely to cases of procuring for becoming a prostitute.^ 
It refers to cases of single acts of sexual intercourse. Then my Honourable 
friend, ]\Ir. Chaudhuri, suggested that in this section we were punishing a 
man who induces a girl to go to a place where she maj' be seduced to illicit 
intercourse with another person, and he went on to say that the person who 
seduces her can be punished under another section of the Code. I should- 
like to know what that section is. 

Mr. J, Chaudhuri : I did not say that. 

Mr. H. Tonkinson ; That is what I took down. 

Mr. J. Chaudliuri : ' The object of this Bill is to punish the procurer.. 
For the act itself, for seduction, the Penal Code provides punishment. I 
should like my Honourable friend to note the difference. It is the procurer 
who induces such crime, whom it is contemplated to punish. 

Mr. H. Tonkinson : My Honourable friend, Sir. Chaudhuri, has now 
supported my impression of what he said. Section 366 does not deal uith 
seduction nor with the seducer. That section deals with the abduction of 
a woman. Of course, the case of kidnapping from lawful guardianship with 
these intentions will also come within section 366. But, Sir, there is no section 
of the Indian Penal Code at present dealing with the simple offence of seduc- 
tion. (An Honourable Member : “There is in the case of married wpmen.”) 
Of course, if it is a married w'oman, that is a difierent matter. Further, refer- 
ences have been made to the suggestion of the Leader of the House as regards 
the undesirability of increasing the scope of police action. How, Sir, in making 
his remarks, I do not think there was ever any intention of suggesting that 
Government distrusted the police. What was meant was that they would 
prefer not to place them in positions where they would be subject to increased 
criticism. That would be the case by such an amendment of this clause as 
is now under consideration. There is one thing which I should like to read 
to the House and that is an extract from the report- of the delegates of India 
to the Second Assembly of the League of Nations. The Indian representative 
at the Second Assembly of the League of Nations was the Right Honourable 
Srinivasa Sastri. In dealing -with the discussion ujjon the particular 
Convention in connection with which w^e are now proposing legislation it is 
said in the report : “In the course of the discussion Mr. Sastri made it clear 
that India could not accept the age limit of 21 now proposed for the protection 
of girls. India’s internal legislation fixed this age at 16, and ha-ving regard 
to early maturity in tropical countries, that age could not be expediently 
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exceeded, while it would obviously be undesirable to have a special higher 
limit for the benefit of a very limited number’of non-Indians.” We are follow- 
ing in the Bill the suggestion which was made in the Assembly of the League 
of nations by the Eepresentative of India. My Honourable friend, Mr. Jamna- 
da? Dwarkadas, suggests that we must not have any sympathy ‘at all with 
the procurer. I hope no one assumes that the occupants of these Benches 
have any sympathy with the procurer. {Mr. Jamnadas Dwarhadas : “I 
never assumed that.”) This section, Sir, goes a long wj^y beyond procuring 
for prostitution and that is the main reason why we think that it is undesir- 
able to increase the age from 16 to 18. My Honourable friend, Dr. Gour, 
said that we cannot stamp out crime by legislation, but, Sir, we can in this 
House manufacture criminals and that is what we will be doing (Voices : ‘No,’ 
‘no.’) to an extent which, in view of the conditions in India, gives cause, I 
think, for ver}’’ grave concern if we increase the age from 16 to 18 for all the 
acts, which are covered by this proposed section. 

The motion was adopted. 


9tJi March 1923. 

The Honourable Sir [Malcolm Hailey Home Member) : Sir, I move : 

That the Bill to amend sections 302 and 366 of the Indian Penal Code, as amended, be 
passed.” 5 

The House will remember that when we dealt here with this Bill, which 
was known as the White Slave Traffic Bill, I did not at the time put the final 
motion for passing, as we \vished to have an opportunity to consider the effect 
of the amendment which was made in this House, namely, the amendment 
which raised the age from 16 to 18. I now propose to ask the House to pass 
the Bill. At the same time I think the change made is one which wiU require 
consideration. As will be remembered, we pointed out on a previous occasion 
that the age in other parallel sections of the Indian Penal Code was 16, sec- 
tions which -in themselves involve what seem to be more serious offences. 
We desire to have an opportunity of considering with the Local Governments 
whether it will be possible to allow these two differing ages to stand side by 
side in the Penal Code. What I propose to do, therefore, is to ask that the 
Bill be passed, but subsequently to take an opportunity of suggesting else- 
where the provision of a commencement clause which will give us time to 
consider the effect of the change that has been made. The House will, I think, 
appreciate my point in this matter. It is inconsistent in itself to have two 
different ages in the Indian Penal Code applied to offences which may be 
described as more or less parallel, and it is advisable that we should have an 
opportunity of discussing with Local Governments whether any other changes 
may be advisable in the Indian Penal Code before we proceed further in the 
matter. It is for that reason that I shall propose elsewhere the introduction 
of a commencement clause. That is a very ugual feature in these Bills. We 
have had to introduce a commencement clause, for instance, in the Bill which 
the House has just passed. Subject to this understanding, I now ask that 
the Bill be passed. 

Dr. H. S. Gout (Nagpur Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, there is 
a nother aspect of the question upon which I should like to address the House. 
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-Ifc is this : supposing tliis House passes iliis Bill with the clauses inserted 
in another place for postponing ite coininenccinent to suc/i date as the Governor 
General in Council may notif)'. In the meantime the Government of India 
consult tho Local Governments and public ojrinion on the subject of the other 
cognate sections of the Indian Penal Code being brought into line with' the 
amendment made in this section ; and su])posc the Local Governments and 
public opinion oppose any changes in those. sections. What will then I)e 
the attitude of thc^ Government of India regarding the commencoment of 
this solitary section? Will they then never bring it into force at all? If .«o, 
the result would be a measure passed by both the TIouse.s and ripe for enforce- 
ment immediately might be indofinifely deferred by the executive action 
of the Government of India. Now, that is a contingency which we in this ‘ 
House should certainly deprecate and wc want an assurance from the Hon- 
ourable tho Home i\Icmbcr that su])pose public opinion and the local Govern- 
ments do not .support the enhancement of age in the other sections of . the 
Indian Penal Code, what would be the attitude of the Government regarding 
the measure which is to pass into law with the vote of this House and of the 
other House? The Honourable the Home Member is no doubt aware that 
the Government opposed the raising of the age limit and suj^ported its attitude 
by a reference to the opinions of the Local Governments and certain public 
bodies. The Local Governments and public bodies who have opposed the 
enhancement of age under this section arc not likely to change their views 
regarding the enhancement of age under the two or three other sections to' 
which the Honourable the Home Member made reference on tho lost occasion, 
and therefore I submit the contingency I have pointed out is by no means 
a remote one, namelj’’, that it maj’’ be that the Local Governments and public 
opinion ma)’’ not support the raising of age in respect of the other cognate 
sections. In that case I should like to have a definite assurance from the 
Honourable the Home Member that it would not jeopardise the enactment' 
of the measure which we are about to pass. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : I should like to malcc clegr the 
attitude of Government on this subject. It is necessary that I should do 
so, because Dr. Gour has asked me a definite question on the matter and 
asked for a categorical undertaking. He asks whether, if as a result of our 
inquiries from Local Governments and the public it appears that the latter 
is opposed to any change in other sections of the Indian Penal Code, that 
in itself will cause irs to delay the application of the Bill which is now before 
the House. I think Sir Henry Stauyon has already given him the answer. 

It would be impossible for me to give that categorical undertaking for which, 
he asks. If it reall}’’ appears that the country at large, when the definite 
issue in its net form is before it (as it never has been put before it yet) is opi)osed 
to raising the age from 1 6 to 18 in those other sections, 373 and the like, then 
I think Government would be justified in considering that the House had 
made an error in raising the age from 16 to 18 in regard to the procuration 
offences and would be justified in reconsidering the question whether it should 
give effect to the Bill which is before the House. I may point out that the 
fact that a Bill has been passed in both Houses of the Legislature, even the 
fact that it has been passed by an overwhelming majority, which rvould certainly 
not be the case in this particular Bill, cannot deprive the Executive Govern- 
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melit of a certain responsibility in regard to it. If it were made abundantly 
clear from subsequent inquiries, that the matter needed reconsideration, and 
tliat the public voice of tbe country itself demanded delay and reconsideration, 
then it would be tbe dut)’- of tbe Governor General to refuse bis assent to 
tbf Act in order that sucb reconsideration might take jDlace. That position 
is a perfectlj’' constitutional one ; but is of course one with wbicb I bave not 
desired to confront tbe House in tbe past and do not desire to confront tbe 
House with now. I bave suggested a more reasonable^ remedy, one wbicb 
I tbink, bas been approved b}’’ speakers tbis morning, namely, that we should 
ask tbe Council of State to put in a commencement clause in tbis Bill, as we 
sometimes. do in regard to other Bills ; that would give us tbe opportunity 
of putting tbe whole matter before Local Governments and tbe public in a 
clear and definite form. I claim that so far tbe problem never really bas 
been before them. What was before them was a somewhat mixed problem 
connected with the ratification of tbe convention to wbicb tbe representatives 
of India bad agreed to adhere. But we have now a definite Bill, wbicb shows 
exactly bow tbe matter will stand under tbe criminal law and enables the 
public to make a comparison with other sections of tbe Code. If it appears 
that there is a general consensus of opinion that tbe age generally should be 
raised to 18, then of course we shall take it that tbe public agrees with tbe 
view expressed by a majority of tbis Assembly. If it appears, on tbe other 
band, that there is a general consensus of opinion throughout tbe country 
that tbe age throughout should remain at 16 then we bave very good ground 
for reconsidering tbe whole matter. I have stated tbe case to tbe House 
frankly in order that it might be under no misapprehension as to our attitude 
on tbis subject. But I can only claim that I think that attitude is a reason- 
able one in itself. 

Mr. President : Tbe question is that tbe Bill, as amended, Be passed. 

Tbe motion was adopted. 


26th February 1923. 

THE INDIAN STAblP (AblENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. C. A. Innes (Commerce and Industries Member) r 
Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Indian Stamp Act, 1899, be taken into oonsidera* 
tion.” 

I explained fully. Sir, tbe facts of this little Bill when I introduced it some 
days ago, and those objects are also clearly stated in tbe Statement of Objects 
and Reasons appended to tbe Bill. In tbe circumstances, I beg to move 
that tbe Bill be taken into consideration. 

Sir Campbell Rhodes (Bengal : European) ; Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon.” 

My reason for doing so. Sir, can be very briefly stated. In tbe early 
part of last year tbe Government consulted commercial bodies and Pro- 
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vinoinl Govcrunionis ns 1o llic neCfl for this ftmcnding.Bill. J believe it is 
a fact l^iut from the commercial bodioK we received the f>]iinioti lhal no (diange 
was necessary, and from the Provincial Governments, who naliirally take 
tlio Scolchman’H view tbnt wherever there is si>: jieiiee they .should ]iicl: it 
np, wc received the opinion that the amendment was necessary. \’tel], 
Sir, subsequently wc luul a debate, in the A.ssoeiated (,'hamber.s of Commerce 
in January at. wliich the llonournhle I\lr. Chadwiclc was pro.sfnt, and 1 wi.sh 
to read a few of lufiromarlc.s to show that Government itself i.s not convinced 
as to the correct lines on wliich this Bill should be drafted, Mr. Cliadwich 
said : 

I foci n little (lilliciilly nw to \Oictlicr nn inf rf..\»o from an anno to ■} or .S .".nnn'i, tlioat'ii f 
li"lil for tlio trnnr.action.u of a l>ip Vre^tidmey loan, nmy not Is' In-avy on tlif* tr.nlor tipcmintry 
wlio uses thoFO proniip.sory iioto"'. 1 do not hnov.’ vlictlier any Upconntry ri!arnlK;r!i *.vonM 
be nblo to (jive nn any advice on llint point, and if no, wlictiicr in tlic ojiinion of lk-ny.''l and 
Bombay it in possible to iimlio a rate of -t or 8 annn'i.'' 

Sir Montagu Webl) speahing on behalf of the Karachi Clinmbcr took up the 
challenge at once ; ho .said • 

“ In brief they do not think it is worth it : (he amount of income to lx- nectiri’d i» prob- 
lematical ; they feel that if the stamp dnty on Pro Kotes were increo' Cil to any ninterial extent 
the atainp duty would probably Ikj evaded, and thereby would not 1“.' of any advantayo r.n 
regards additional rox'cniie.” 

Sir Thomas Smith representing the Upper India ChnmbcT at C’nwmporc said : 

“ One way of evading incroano of duty on Demand Bromi.n^ory Koten occurs to me. and 
that would bo that inntend of ‘ A ’ borrowing from the b.ank on n"promi..-<:or>‘ note he would 
got the amount by haxdng a credit opened and operate thereon with a ciicriue st.vmped with 
one anna. Assume ho has an ngreemont to get nn advance of one or two Inkh.s on piece-good*, 
all he has to do is to sign a cheque or cheques again.st that amount. Tliat i.s one way it .*eom* 
to mo in which the borrower would be driven back on to the current account." 

Well, Sir, this was a debate not on the principles of the Bill becatise the 
Bill was not before us, but on the quc.stion whether nn inquiry should be 
instituted as to whether a Bill was needed. Tlie result of that debate was 
that four Chambers of Commerce were against it and four were for it ; and 
I as President exercised my right and gave my casting vote for the sMits 
quo, that is against any inquiry. I think, therefore, Sir, it is obvious that 
commercial opinion has not made np its mind as to wlicthcr, first, it is desir- 
able, second, whether the provinces will get any revenue from making this 
change. It is not desirable, I think, that wc should have Statutes on the 
book which can be so easily evaded, and therefore I should like to move 
that the BiU be circulated for public opinion. 

The Honourable Blr. C. A. Innes : Sir, these lights into the discus- 
sions of the Associated Chambers of Commerce are very interesting, but 
I do not think that the debate in the Associated Chambers of Commerce on 
one particular item in this Bill affords this House any reason why we should 
circulate this Bill. I may point out that in 1922 we circulated very full 
papers about this proposal to increase the duty on these instruments. We 
circulated to all Local Gov^emments a letter we had received from the Bengal 
Gov’-emment and attached to that letter was a report of the Committee 
appointed by the Bengal Government to consider the question of revdsing 
the duty on these instruments. All Local Governments vvere specially asked 
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to consult Chambers, of Commerce; they were asked to consult them on 
two points, one, whether the duty on these instruments should be raised, 
and, two, if so, to what extent. Now practically all Chambers of Commerce 
said “ Oh, no ; on general grounds we do not approve of the duty on these 
iustluraents being raised.” Local Governments reported that they recog- 
nised that it was not altogetlier to the liking of the business community that 
the duty on these instruments should be raised ; yet they pointed out that 
the financial needs and exigencies were very great and tlfought this was one 
of the least objectionable forms of getting the revenue which they required. 
Now, Sir, the Chambers of Commerce have already had an opportunity of 
^ expressing their opinions on these proposals, not in the exact form they are 
now, but on the proposals generally ; and I submit at this stage the Chambers 
of Commerce have no right to demand that we should again circulate the 
Bin. Circulation means that the Bill will lapse, because there will not be 
time for replies to be received in time for the Bill to he passed into law daring 
the life time of this Assembly. 

The next point I have to make is that in practically all these proposals 
with the exception of that relating to demand promissory notes, we have 
followed the proposals of the Bengal Committee, and I would like to point 
■out that a member of that committee was a very distinguished member of 
the Bengal business commimity, namely. Sir Campbell Rhodes’ own pre- 
decessor in the Presidentship of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

The third thing I want to point out is that this Bill is a very small Bill 
indeed ; it consists of only two clauses ; it has been before the House for 
a week or ten days ; every Chamber of Commerce has had ample oppor- 
tunity to send up to its representatives here its criticisms on the Bill, and 
this is the proper place for considering them ; it is proper that this Assembly 
should decide here and now whether our proposals are proper or not. I sub- 
mit that there is no reason at all why we should delay the passing of the Bill 
for a further very unnecessary piece of circulation. 

One more point and I have done. I think I am correct in saying that 
this debate which took place in the Associated Chambers of Commerce was 
merely a debate whether the duty on demand promissory notes should be 
raised. I do not think it was a debate on whether the duty should be raised 
on all the instruments dealt with in this BiU. Sir Campbell himself has given 
notice of an amendment in regard to demand promissory notes and I think 
that that, is the main point which he has put to the House. Sir, I oppose 
this motion. 

Rao Bahadur C. S. Subrahmanayam (Madras ceded districts and 
Chittoor : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I support the amendment 
moved by Sir Campbell Rhodes. It is not a question between the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce and this House, or between the Bengal Government 
and this Assembly. It is a question of altering a piece of law which has been 
familiar to the people at large and every one even in the remotest corners 
of the country has come to associate the one anna stamp duty with promis- 
sory notes to any amoimt. Now, if you are going to alter the law without 
giving the country an opportunity of Icnowing it, without spreading this idea 
about the coimtry and making it familiar with the idea that it is going to 
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be raised to two annas, there will be very great dangf.r. Men, who till now 
believed that one anna was qhite enough for affixing on a, document which 
covers the value of thousands of rupees, would, not know the alteration ; 
it is not as if every one in this country reads newspapers or knows the progress 
of the legislature from day to day. Therefore, on that point, without Enter- 
ing into the merits of the case, without entering into the question whether 
any substantial amount would be secured to the State in the way of additional 
revenue by virtue^of this alteration, I think it is a very fair proposal, which 
is contained in the amendment, that the Bill should be circulated and by 
that means the country will come to know of it. I know, if it is sent out for 
circulation, it may not be possible to get this passed during the life time of^ 
this Assembly. It is possible it may not be passed. But if you are prompt 
and if you want to pass it before the end of the year, I think it can be done ; 
I do not suppose this Assembly is going to die before the end of this year. 
But whether you are able to pass this during the life of this Assembly or not 
is not the question. The question is that this is a very substantial change 
in the every day life of the people, and I deprecate any haste in this matter. 
I would ask all Honourable Members to think what the villagers in the ffillages 
outside, who have relied on this one anna stamp as being able to secure a 
document of legal validity for thousands of rupees, would think of this sug- 
gested ■ alteration. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : I hope the- 
House will not allow itself to be seduced by Dr. Gour’s spacious pleadings. 
Dr. Gour got up to support a motion that the discussion of this Bill should, 
be transferred from its natural place in which we ought to discuss it, namely,: 
this House, in order that it might be’ referred to the Chambers of Commerce- 
who have already been consulted. He very sensibly proceeded to 'discuss 
the merits of the Bill in the proper place. The whole matter was last year 
referred to the Chambers of Commerce and also to the Provincial Govern- 
ments. As the Honourable Member for Commerce has said, the Chambers 
of Coimnerce were not on the whole in favour of it. I am not accustomed 
to hear that Chambers of Commerce are usually in favour of taxation which 
is going to fall upon their Members. The Provincial Governments who are 
the proper bodies to consult in regard to this matter are on the whole strongly 
in favour of it, if only because it is going to help them in a matter which they 
rightly regard as important, namely, to balance their budgets. They were 
consulted and I submit, Sir, that quite apart from, the merits of the Bill, 
this House is the proper place in which a proposal supported by the Provincial 
Governments for imposing taxation for the benefit of the Provincial Govern- 
ments as a whole should be discussed. Full opportimity has already been 
given to the commercial community to express its views, and they are known. 

I submit, therefore, that the ameudmen-t should be rejected and we should, 
proceed to discuss the Bill on its merits. 

Mr. Manmohandas Ramji (Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau : 
Indian Commerce) : Sir, I rise to support Sir Campbell Rhodes’ amendment 
and to say that the opinions which were asked for from the different Cham- 
bers of Commerce were in respect of the Report of a Committee which was 
appointed in Bengal to go into this question. But there was no definite 
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proposal from Government to raise stamp duty. That Government proposed 
a certain measure for the increase of revenue *and therefore it is but right that 
those who have expressed their opinion should know in definite form what 
.the enhanced proposals are which this Government are making. Another 
poifit which is raised by several of my Honourable friends here in this House 
is that we have only the opinion of the Chambers of Commerce, but it is 
the public generally that borrows very largely. Of course, the traders have 
their own transactions but in this countr}’- there is moi^ 3 ^ lending transac- 
tion going on everywhere, whether there is a Chamber of Commerce or not.. 
Therefore, it is but right that the public should have some opportunity of 
expressing their views on this important question. 

Mr. A. V. V. Aiyar (Finance Department : Nominated Official) : Sir, 
I just wish to make a few remarks, which may be of assistance to the House 
in deciding whether the Bill should now be circulated for opinion. As the 
House knows, all the Local Governments are now presenting their Budgets 
to the Legislative Councils and we know for certain that most of them are 
counting on some increase from these stamp duties for the purposes of their 
Budget. {Br. H. S. Goiir : “ How much? You don’t know.”) If the Bill 
is now circulated, and several months elapse before it is taken up for considera- 
tion, they will all be put to very serious inconvenience. As regards the- 
question of promissory notes, I suppose the proper time for discussing that 
wiU be when we are considering that particular clause. 

Mr. Deputy President : Amendment moved : 

“ That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon.” 

The question is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was adopted. 


21th March 1923. 

• THE PREVENTION OF DEFERRED REBATES BILL. 

BIr. T. V. Seshagiri Aiyar (Madras Nominated Non-Official) : The- 
Bill which I seek leave to introduce is one of great importance to the develoj)- 
ment of the mercantile marine in this country. There are two principal 
matters mentioned in the BiU. One is as regards what is known as the deferred 
rebates and the second is as regards the fixing of maximum and minimum 
rates. As regards the deferred rebates question there is no doubt that it 
would hamper Indian enterprise if companies of long established reputation 
offer rebates in the wa}’' in which they are doing. There was a Royal Cormnis- 
sion appointed in England in 1908 to consider this question, and although 
it was only by majority that the Commission came to the conclusion that 
the rebate system should be continued. Recently when the Imperial Ship- 
ping Committee had to deal with the subject, though they admitted the 
evils of the rebate system, they recommended that the shippers should be 
given the option of an agreement also. I may mention in this connection 
that the Indian shippers who gave evidence before the Imperial Shipping 
Committee unanimously — I am speaking of a large number of Europeans 
also — the Indian shippers unanimously gave evidence to the effect that the- 
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rebate system should be done away with ; that is my reason for including 
the subject so far as the first'portion of my Bill is concerned. As regards 
the fixing of maximum and minimum rates, a rate war went on in this co\mtry 
for a long time ; I can give instances of one or two companies having come 
to grief by well-established companies charging a low rate for the time rjeing 
in order to crush out the Indian enterprise ; after the enterprise was thus 
■crushed out they went back to the old rates. The Deck Passengers’ Committee 
recommended that a minimmn rate should be fixed, and that is the second 
.subject which I have introduced into this Bill. I may say that my Bill is 
•based largely upon similar enactments in the United States and other countries. 
Therefore I ask the House to give me leave to introduce the Bill. , 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“ That leave he given to introduce a Bill to provide for Ih.j prevention of deferred r-jbite 
and for the prevention of rate wara nnd resort to rctali.atory or di-tcriminating practices In the 
Coastal traffic of India." 

The motion was adopted. 

Btlr. T. V. Seshagiri Aiyar : I introduce the Bill, Sir, I now move ; 

“ That the Bill bo circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon." 

The Bill .has been in the hands of Honourable Members for some time. 
As a matter of fact, even before they had the Bill as printed, I sent them 
a copy and I sent a letter to them explaining the reasons why this Bill should 
be introduced. I move that the Bill be circulated for the purpose of elicit- 
ing opinion thereon. 

The motion was adojrted. 


27th March 1923. 

ATTITUDE OF GOVERNMENT re CERTAIN BILLS INTRODUCED 
BY NON-OFFICIAL MEMBERS. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey (Home Member) : Sir, I hope 
you wiU allow me to make a short statement, necessitated by the unfortimate 
fact that I was called away from the House on very urgent business and was 
imable to be present when certain of these measures were brought before 
it. As the House knows, Members of Government are at times liable to 
be called away at short notice on work which will not brook dela}’', and they 
are not, therefore, always able in consequence to discharge their duties in 
the Legislature. This was a case in point, and I think it only therefore 
proper that I should be allowed to enter a caveat on the part of Government 
in regard to its attitude with regard to certain of these measures. I do that 
in order that it may not be assumed that because we made no opposition to 
some of these measures that we have thereby necessarily assented to them in 
principle or in detail. If that were assumed, it might cause disappointment 
to their promoters, and it is in fairness to them that I am bound to say that 
if it had not been for the unfortimate accident which called me avray, I should 
have opposed certain of these measures. That refers in particular to Lala 
-Girdharilal Agarwala’s Bill entered as No. 12 (a) on the list to amend the 
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Code of Civil Procedure, 1908. It refers also in part at all events to Ko. 16 
(6) Mr. Neogy’s measure regarding the Legal Practitioners Act; It refers 
also to Lala Girdharilal Agarv^ala’s Bill, No.’ 17 (c). It refers to Mr. Sesha- 
giri Aiyar ’s Bill No . . 23 (d) . ' Sir, I onlj’- wish to state that when these measures 
come forward at a later stage, we may in some cases have to oppose them and 
in other cases to ask for material modifications. 

Ml’. T. V. Seshagiri Aiyar : May I say a word. Sir, as regards those- 
gentlemen who have introduced Bills including myself? I do not believe 
that the Honourable the Leader of the House intended t* say that we have 
hurried these-Bills through. It is very unfortunate that friends on the Govern- 
ment Benches were unable to be present. I myself was looking to Mr. Innes 
, being here and to say something against my Bill, and when I found that 
nobody spoke against it, I looked about and it was said that the Bill be carried. 
I think my friends understand that Government is not committed to anything 
in connection with these BiUs and when the Bill comes up again before this 
Assembly, the Government could explain their position and consider the whole- 
question afresh. We do not understand that Government have in any way 
committed themselves. 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : Sir, I am very much obliged 
to Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar for what he has said. He understands and appre- 
ciates the difficulties which sometimes occur in our work. Mr. Innes, of 
course, has partaken on this occasion of the same misfortune as myself. 
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Extracts from speeches delivered at the Council of State. 


Idth March 1923. 

, RESOLUTION RE ELIGIBILITY OF POLITICAL miSONERS 
FOR ELECTION TO LEGISLATURE. 

The HoxoTjRABLE Saitid RAZA ALI (United Provinces East: 
Mnhaininadan) : Sir, I move the following Resolution : 

“ This Council recoiumeiuls to the Governor General in Council that the 
electoral rules should he modified in such a manner as to make a person convicted 
of a political offence involving a sentence of imprisonment for more than six 
months, eligible for election to any legislative body constituted under the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919.” 

Sir, tinder sections 64 and 129A of the Government of India Act, 1919, 
the Electoral Rules are made by the Governor General in Council with 
the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council and approved by both 
Houses of Parliament. Certain rules were made in the exercise of this 
power that disqualify certain persons for being elected as Members of 
the Indian Legislature or of the Provincial Councils. Sub-rule (2) of 
rule 6 of the Electoral Rules reads thus : 

" A person against whom a conviction by a Criminal Court involving a 
sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a period of more than six months 
is subsisting shallj unless the offence of which he was convicted has been 
pardoned, not be eligible for election for five years from the date of the expiration 
of the sentence.” 

Stxb-rule (3) of the same rule provides: 

“ If any person is convicted of an offence under Chapter IX-A of the Indian 
Penal Code punishable with imprisonment for a term exceeding six months, such 
person shall not be eligible for election for five years from the date of such 
bonviction.” 

The Hoxoueable Sie MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces : 
General) : ‘ From the date of the expiration of the sentence.’ 

The Hokotje-able S.vitid RAZA ALI ; I hope those. Sir, who inter- 
rupt in order to correct me will take care to have a copy of the Rules in 
front of them. 

The Hoxotjeabee Sie MANECKJI DADABHOY : I am speaking of 
the law. 

The Hoxotjeabee Saivid RAZA ALI : There is power given to the 
Governor General in Council, and in the case of a Provincial Council to 
the Governor in Council, to ordei- the removal of certain disqualifications. 
Honourable Members will remember that the disqualifications were 
removed in 1920 in the case of those persons who had been convicted of 
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various offences in, connection with, tlie trouble that followed tbe passintr 
of tbe Rowlatt Bill. Unfortunately, bowever, Government’s action was 
so belated tbat it deprived tbe* action of all grace. Action to remove tbe 
disqualifications was not taken .... 

Tbe ETonoxthable the PRESIDENT : Wbat is tbe Honourable Mem- 
ber discussing, wbat' bus been done in tbe past, or wbat should be done 
in tbe future? I would suggest be should discuss wbat should be done 
in tbe future. His Resolution relates to tbe future. 

Tbe HoifOUEAB7 ,E Saitid RAZA ALI : I just wanted to refer to tbe 
past to show tbat there is ample precedent for such action having been 
taken by Government in tbe past. How, the important point is this, Sir, 
tbat if action in this direction is to be taken, tbat action should be taken 
as early as possible. As tbe saying goes, ‘ there is no use shutting tbe ‘ 
stable door after tbe horse is gone,’ In tbe past, tbe Government’s 
action was so belated tbat people could not take full advantage of tbat, 
and therefore it is high time, in 'view of tbe forthcoming elections, that 
tbe Government should give a careful consideration to tbe plea that is 
raised, in my conclusion, at an early date. Wbat is going to be tbe 
attitude of tbe Government of India during tbe coming elections is a 
question to which great importance naturally is a'ttacbed. With a view 
to ascertain tbat attitude. Sir, I gave notice of a Resolution in tbe begin- 
ning of January advocating tbe removal of tbe disqualifications men- 
tioned in tbe Rules which I have already made reference to. In reply, 
Sir, I received a letter from tbe Secretary to tbe Legislative Department 
in these terms : — 

“ I am directed to inform you that His Excellency the Go%’ernor General has 
under Rule 22 (1) of the Indian Legislative Rules disallowed your Resolution relating 
to the removal of disqualifications imposed on certain persons convicted of political 
offences so that they may stand for election, on the ground that it is not primarily 
the concern of the Governor General in Council to recommend to the Governor 
General the use of his prerogative of pardon by which alone the disqualification 
under the electoral rules can he removed.” 

There was no other alternative then left to me. Sir, but to raise the ques- 
tion in tbe form of a Resolution tbat would not be open to technical 
objections and notice of tbe present Resolution was given by me im- 
mediately after tbat. Sir, tbe Resolution raises two main questions. 
One is tbe question of law and tbe other is, if I may term it so, tbe ques- 
tion of fact. The question of law arises because we find that in fram- 
ing rules under tbe Government of India Act a very serious departui’e 
on questions of principle has been made from tbe rules tbat govern tbe 
elections to the House of Commons. I know. Sir, tbat it has almost 
become a fashion in certain quarters to say tbat it would be extremely 
improper to follow British practice slavishly. How,- Sir, I think a 
charge of this kind can hardly be brought in a case in which we have to 
inquire into tbe practice and tbe rules tbat govern elections to tbe 
Mother of Parliaments, I mean tbe British House of Commons. We 
should not, it is true, follow slavishly everything tbat pertains to 
England, but when conditions are such that we can follow English prac- 
tice "with considerable advantage, I think it wotdd be tbe height of folly 
to shut our eyes to tbat practice. I, Sir, certainly have no prejudice - 
against borrowing all tbat is best in England ; her literature, her science, 
her Art, her ennobling conceptions of political liberty, all these things 
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:>ro s(iuvc('s of the <xre:ilcsl inspirafinn in us. Tudiaiis. As a woll-kiiown 
writor lias said. ’ no mure roinos from tlio East.' Sliall we, Sir. 

deny to ouvsidvo.s sucH linfhi as peeps tlirougdi to this country from far olf 
England ?_ The law we find governing such questions in 'the House of 
Commons is : 

*C.<)!ivirti(in for felony is a disfjnalifiealion iinfil t)ic sciitoncc lias liGcn sorvocl 
or free tinnlon under tin' (Ireat So.al lias licoii prnnled.” 

Our rules have departed from the salutary principle that obtains in 
Eng’land in fliat they insist that even after the exjiiratiifn of the sentence 
of imjirisnnment. it shall not he open to a person to seek candidature if 
lie has been .sentenced to imprisonment exceeding six months till five 
^year.s have rolb'd by or a ])ardon has been granted. Sir, it is of no use 
discussing the question of pardon which is the jirerogaiivc of His Excel- 
lency the \ iceroy as the representative of His Hajesty the Eing 
Emperor. e must, therefore, confine onuselves to the effect of the 
imprisonment as taken from the date of the expiration. I ask, Sir, is 
there any reason why the law governing our elections sliould be so vastly 
different from what if is in England? Tn England if a man has under- 
gone a sentence of imprisonment, he is at once eligible to ^Membership 
of the House of Commons. We find here he must wait for 5 years. I 
ask. is there any reason that can be adduced in supjmrt of the Indian 
rules? Then, again. Sir. if should not be forgotten that the English 
rule confines itself to felonies which correspond to serious oft’ences in 
India, whereas in India no distinction is made between major and minor, 
xerious and ordinary, oiVences, Here taking the word of the law as it is, 
Sir. oven if a man is sentenced to fine and in default of jiayment of such 
fine be is sentenced, we will say, to 7 mnntbs’ simple imprisonment, and 
he chooses not to pay the fine but to undergo the seutcuce of imprison- 
ment. be is debarred from seeking election. That I submit, Sir, is a 
state of law wliicli cannot be supported by any convincing or strong 
arg-ument. So. on the question of law, Sir, I hope I have made it clear 
to Honourable ^rember.s that onr rules are very unsatisfactory. I believe 
it was imjdiedly conceded during ^fondayks debate in this House that at 
times our Indian rules do not seem to have been made quite consi.stently 
with the taw as it is or, 1 should say, as it ought to be. 1 hope it will 
be conceded so far as legal consideralion.s are concerned that eveiytbing 
strongly suggests that our rules bo amended and brought in conformity 
with the Engli.sb law. 

How. Sir, coming to the question of fact, let us see what the situation 
is to-day as compared with the situation as it existed last year. 

Sir, I should not be surprised if Government make a reference to the 
political creed of tlie non-co-operators, who are, after all, the people who 
will he mainly affected hy the acceptance or the non-acceptance of this 
Resohition. t should also mention that there arc other people who will 
also henefit if this Eesohition is accepted — I mean the Akalis and cer- 
tain Khilafat workers. Sir, last j-ear recruits were being raised from 
end to end of the country with the declared object of embarking on a 
campaign of intensive and aggressive passive resistance. Huge sums of 
money were being collected with a view to supporting the families of 
thoso'wbo in the course of the trouble, were sent to jail. Mass meetings 
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were held in almost every place and wild talk was indulged in. The 
atmosphere, one might say, was altogether full of excitement. What is 
the situation to-day, Sir, as compared with the situation 12 months hack? 
We find fortunately things have been restored to normal conditions. No 
excitement is going on and in fact we find that better counsels have, 
after all, prevailed in a large section of the non-co-operation damp. 
(An Honourable Member-. “Question.”) If my learned friend the 
Honourable questioner had followed even the proceedings of the las<^ 
National Congress as they came out from day to day in the press, I am 
sure he would have spared himself the trouble of putting this question. 
Again, Sir, the Indian National Congress is not the only body that 
tried to pass Resolutions in favour of Council entry. We find that the 
campaign has been taken up by a large number of zealous and sincere^ 
workers. They have been going round the country and explaining to 
their followers and the masses, that after all the best thing would be to 
exercise their infiuence inside instead of outside the Councils. I should 
not forget that they also say that they wont to enter these Councils in 
order to wreck them; but that. Sir, is a statement the proper value of 
which Honourable Members can assess for themselves. I have always 
taken the view, and I do take the view that the best thing would be for 
our friends to come over here and try to wreck the Councils. After a 
month’s experience, I have too much faith in the honesty of purpose of 
Government and the sincerity of my own countrymen to doubt that they 
will be very much changed men, if they are not already so. Sir, a very 
large section of the people having declared it as their policy to enter 
these Council Chambers, I say, is it not for Government now to make a 
response? Sir, it is open to Government to say that these men only last 
year, or say 18 months back, declared that they were the enemies of 
Government. I would point out at once that nobody would be able to 
find out anything uttered by any non-co-operation leader which savoured 
of treason to the King, to the Sovereign. What they urged was a 
change in the system of Government, and they have consistently adhered 
to that. Tou will not be able to find in the utterances of any respon- 
sible non-co-operation leader anything that goes against His 'Majesty 
the King or against India’s connection with England. As a matter of 
fact, it will be within the memory of Honourable Members that the first 
man who opposed the so-called independence Resolution at the Ahmeda- 
bad Congress was no less a man than Mr. Gandhi himself. But, Sir, 
e\en assuming that they were enemies, or that they claimed to be ene- 
mies, is it not a fact that the enemies of to-day are often the friends of 
to-morrow ? There have been many cases. Sir, in which people who were 
not on the best of terms with Government have after all been converted 
into friends and entered the charming circle. We know that the leader 
•of the anti-partition agitation in Bengal, who was even reported to have 
been crowned in Calcutta, has fortunately been spared to us to hold the ' 
portfolio of one of the Ministers in the Bengal Government. Need I 
refer to that Punjab rebel who was sentenced to transportation for life 
with confiscation of property, I mean Lala Harkishan Lai, who to-day 
"holds the responsible ijost of His Excellency the Governor’s Minister 
in the Punjab. It will not be out of place to refer to the cases — ^they 
•are inspiring cases — of the late Mr. Michael Collins and Mr. Griffi-ths 
■who for a long time were engaged in carrying on actual warfare with 
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Englaiul niul licr Ping, nnd -vrlio ended their da3’s as among the truest 
and host of England’s friends. Sir, according to iny reading, the non-co- 
nperatiou party in India closely corresponds to the Labour Party in 
England. Wo were reading only the other day that at the Countess 
Astor’s place His Majesty the Eing-Emperor of India dined with the 
loiAlers of the Labour Party. We further hear that His Majesty .... 

The HoxouiunLB tub PPESIDENT: Order, order; the Honourable 
Member must refrain from referring to His Majesty’s conduct for the 
purpose of influencing the Council on any occasion wnatsoever. 

The HoxoTTn.\ni-B S.\iYin PAZA ALI : I was referring, Sir, to the 
growing cordiality- between the Government .... 

The lIoNiixn.uir.K tub PPESIDENT: My ruling is quite distinct. 
I'lic Honourable !Mcinber must refrain from referring to His Majesty 
the King’s conduct in this Chamber. 

The Hoxot'n.uiiA; SAivm P-AZ.A ALI: Since a'ou have given your rul- 
ing, I will not refer to the coTiduct of His ^Majesty. My submission is 
this, that the relations between the governing classes in England and the 
Ltibour Party have been growing nioi-e and more cordial. We must also 
hope that the party here which coiTcsponds to Labour, I mean the non- 
co-operntors, should also be welcomed by the Government if they have 
decided to work with Government. 

vSir. I must acknowledge that one of the difficulties, if my Resolution 
i.s accepted, would be ns to what class of persons can be placed in the 
category of political prisoners. There will be some no doubt who may^ 
claim to be political prisoners but who upon inquiry will be found to 
have been sentenced to imprisonment for committing some offence in- 
volving violence or some offence against property-. For myself, I would 
leave tlie determination of that question to the Local Governments and I 
would give the power to those Governments to select the persons who, 
having regard to the circumstances in which they were sent to prison, 
can safely be considered as purely political prisoners, I mean, the un- 
adulterated article. 

Sir, I have said almost all that I wanted to say. The only plea 
that I would urge before this House is, could any Legislative Assembly- 
claim to be the representative of India from which men like Lala 
Lajpat Pai, Dr. .Totendra Nath Banerji, Mr. Itajagopalachariar were 
to be excluded, to mention only- a few names out of many that would 
readily^ suggest themselves to Honourable Members. Sir, I am con- 
vinced that there is ample scope for India to work out her destiny in 
partnership with England on terms of absolute equality. Such partner- 
ship, Sir, would redound to the glory of England; it would redound to 
the gloiy of India ; what is moi-e. Sir, such partnership which redound 
to the greater gloiy of what I might call the Tndo-British Commonwealth. 
Sir, it is after all" a friend and not a foe that is gmng a gentle knock 
at the door of the Government of India through this House. We shall 
all eagerly await the response. 

The Hokoxteable Me. J. CPEPAP (Home Secretary) : Sir, in spite 
of the persuasive and conciliatory eloquence of my Honourable friend 
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tbe Mover, I also must oppose llie Itesoluiioii. In doing so I visli to 
make one ju’cliininary olj.sw'vation. There is, 1 hoUoyc, u doctriTio knov/n 
to Scots law, the doctrine of '^vicious intromission ” : and that doctrine 
prescribes that if any person, without the authority of the parties priuci- 
pally concerned, intervenes in a cau.se of action, Ik* thereby incurs cer- 
tain liabilities. I would point out Unit to tlie transaction which 'the 
Honouralile Member proposes to invite the House there are several piirtics. 
Tliere is the Honourable Member himself, there is this House, there is 
the Government of India, and tiiere is His Majesty’s High Court of 
Parliament; and there are also the convicted persons to whom my 
Honourable friend refers. Hoav, Sir, 1 do not invoke that doctrine of 
Scots law in order to deter my Honourable friend in any w.ay from 
moving any constitutional issue which is within the lawful cognizance f 
of this House, but I am seriously concerned about my Honourable 
friend’s position. It would distress mo extremely that he should ])Ut 
himself in the invidious position of the patron who embarrasses his bene- 
ficiaries with uninvited and unwelcome assistance. 


How, on the questions of general ])olicy which have been dealt with 
by the Honourable. Mover, a gieat deal of the rinswin- which I propose to 
give has been givmi by the Honourable Member who preceded me, and 
it is my purpose to deal not .so much ^vith general questions as witli the 
pro.saic b;it by no means e.a.sy question of tlio ])ractica] application of 
what my Honourahlc friend proposes. When you propose to frame 
statutory rules, it is above all things necessary not only to have a clear 
apprehension of your policy hut also a very precise .specification of your 
facts and of the manner in which you propose to apply them. * My 
Honourable and learned friend has, "perhaps wisely, not"attempted to 
offer any solution whatsoever of the practical problem. He lias paid 
the Local Governments the very high compliment of transferring to 
them the onus of solving this exceedingly difficult problem, and in doincr 
so he pays a compliment to their acumen, to their wisdom and to tlieir 
legal subtlety, the liighcsl, I think, I have ever heard. But after all, 
the rules contemplated hy My Hommrahle friend would have to be inter- 
preted and applied hy some body, hy the Beturning Officer, by the 
Commissioners, or hy some other authority, and how would they proceed to 
do it? Wliat is a ‘ political offence ’? How I can conceive of questions of" 
‘‘fihis kind coming before an electoral Court, and of their having to search 
the Statutes to find out whether such an expression as ‘ political offence ’ 
or ‘ political offender ’ or ‘ offence of a political nature ’ has been used. 
They would find them only in one series of enactments — the' enactments 
relating to the law of Extradition. How, Sir, I think it will he inter- 
esting to the House to gain some idea as to what the results of an appeal 
to the law of Extradition might be. I will quote a few words from an 
eminent authority on the subject. This is the interpretation placed by 
the English Courts on the phrase “offence of a political character” so 
far as the law of Extradition is concerned ; 

“ An offence is of a political character if it is one which is incidental to, or 
forms part of, political distnrhanccs. [In re Castioni (1891) 1 Q. B., 149.]” 

“ Tn this Ciise there was a (General rising against the authorities of the C.anton 
of Ticino and in the cour.sa of the disttirhances Castioni who had taken a prominent 
part in organizing them shot one Reni, a Member of the State Council. It was 
k'ild that the offence was of a political character.” 
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It iniglit also iiiteroet tlie House to know ^liat from tke point of view of 
Extradition law, anarckists are not political offenders. •*' 

“ Anarchists, however, are not political offenders, for to constitute an offence 
of a political character, there must be two parties in the State, each seeking to 
impose the Government of their own choice on the other, whereas anarchists are 
the enemies of all Governments.” 

How, Sir, wliat would be tlie application to our present purposes of 
that law? Let us take onl}^ one instance. Tbe principal offenders in 
tbe Moplab rebellion, men guilty of murder, arson and tbe most atrocious 
crimes, would probably, for tbe purposes of Extradition Law, be held, 
to have committed offences of a political cbaracter. Is that tbe kind 
of offence wbicb my Honourable friend proposes to include in bis cate- 
gory of political offences? I leave it to bim to answer tbat. As a 
matter of fact it must be obvious to tbe House tbat tbe law of Extradi- 
tion could not possibly be a sound basis for regulating tbe internal 
criminal jurisprudence of India or any State. It is substantially a 
matter of international law, and as a matter of fact it is observed by 
tbe authority wbicb I bave just quoted tbat “ most continental nations 
regard tbe fugitive offender as a purely political matter in wbicb tbe 
Courts bave no concern.” We shall, therefore, liave no assistance from 
tbe law of Extradition with regard to tbe interpretation of the phrase 
‘ political offences ’ of ‘ political offender ’ for tbe purpose we bave now 
in contemplation. Other attempts bave been made to solve this ques- 
tion in another way. It has been suggested tbat offences wbicb do not 
involve moral turpitude should be excluded. But from tbe point of 
view of tbe practical lawyer tbat phrase presents difficulties almost 
equally insurmountable. I shall merely quote from the remarks of a 
very learned jurist, Sir Erie Hicbards. In another connection but 
dealing with tbe same question of principle be observes ; 

“ Is there any precedent for the phrase moral turpitude? I know of none.” 

Then after reciting some instances be adds : ^ 

“ Do these involve moral turpitude? They may afford interesting problems for 
divines hut, as a mere lawyer, I give them up though they would provide employ- 
ment to the 'honourable and meritorious profession to whicli I belong.” {Thai 
point of view might perhaps commend itself to my Honourable and learned 
friend.) “ Any other point of view seems to me difBcult to defend.” 

As a matter of fact. Sir, we shall find that ultimately we come to a 
consideration of what is really a fundamental principle of criminal 
jurisprudence, and tbat is tbe distinction between motive and intention. 
I will illustrate my point by a concrete instance. A man who has a 
starving family may steal a loaf. Well, what is uppermost in bis mind 
is not to cause wrongful loss to tbe baker but be undoubtedly intends 
to steal. His motive is to relieve tlie sufferings of his family. Tbe law 
deals .with it in a reasonable and just manner. It enjoins upon tbe 
Magistrate, if evidence of tbe offence of theft is made out, tbat tbe 
accused shall be convicted of tbe offence of theft. But it leaves to tbe 
Macfistrate a certain discretion as to tbe penalties be shall inflict, and 
in ^e exercise of that discretion tbe Magisti'ate would no doubt take 
tbe motive of tbe offender into consideration. But, Sir, what I particu- 
larlv want to emphasise is this, that tbe law does not take into consider- 
tion motive as distinct intention as an ingredient in tbe strict definition 
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of tlie offence wMcli is necessary for tlie due processes of law. My Honour- 
able friend bas adverted to tbe Hnglisb law on tbe subject and stated tbafr 
there ought to be complete uniformity in our electoral law to the elec- 
toral law of England. That question has to a large extent been answei^ed 
by the Honourable gentleman who preceded me. There are very import- 
ant distinctions between the conditions in which the English electoral 
law operates and the conditions in which the Indian electoral law 
operates. In England there is a very old and stable Parliamentai-v' 
tradition. In Indfa there is 3'et not an ancient and stable tradition. 
There is another important distinction. There is no political party in 
England whose avowed polic}* is the destruction or the extirpation of 
the constitution. There is another important distinction. Even if the 
English precedent were adopted and acted upon, I venture to point out 
that the English law gives no precedent whatsoever for a distinction 
drawn in favour of political offences, however they may be defined; and 
j’et that is the radical, indeed the fundamental, . featiu'e of the Honour- 
able Mover’s proposition. I do not think he is well advised in invoking 
the English precedent in his case. Is there anj^thing really unjust ^r 
inequitable in the present provision of the electoral rules ? I<^nust frankly 
say. Sir, to mj’- mind there is nothing really unjust or inequitable. It 
appears to me that franchise disqualification is a reasonable and proper 
penalty to attach to offences which arc imagined and committed against 
the State and the Constitution. I do not think it unreasonable that am- 
person, who has been found guilty of such offences by the formal process 
of a judicial tribunal, for some period at least should be left to reflect 
upon his political views before he is again admitted to constitutional 
political life. My Honourable friend did not deal with that matter at 
length. I am not surprised at it, because my Honourable and learned 
friend is a lawyer and he has that subtle consciousness of the lawyer 
when he is coming to the weakest part of his case. But we cannot get 
over the obvious fact that among the gentlemen of whom the Honourable 
Clover spoke there are two distinct schools. One of these schools treats 

with the utmost contempt all forms of the legis- 
lature as at present constituted. Tliey are not 
merely against the ‘bureaucracy,’ whatever that may be, but they are 
against the whole constitution and in particular the Legislative bodies. 
The second parfcj- would, I understand, be willing to enter the Legis- 
latures, but for one sole purpose, to paralyse them, to render them 
impotent. Sir, would it be really rational, politic and sensible if we 
deliberately advised the Government of India to take steps to introduce 
gentlemen into the Legislature whose declared purposes are now of that 
nature? I think it would be advisable that some interval should inter- 
pose itself between expressions of that nature and the admission of those 
gentlemen to the Legislatures. I do not dem- and I sympathise very 
deeply with much that was said by my Honourable friend on that point. 
He regretted the loss to the constitutional life and the political progress 
of India of very great talents. I deplore that no less than my Honour- 
able friend tbe Mover, but I do not think he has taken the wisest course 
i'> deal with that deplorable circumstance. I do not intend to detain 
the House any longer because mv- main purpose bas been to point out 
the very serious practical difficulties which are attendant upon my 
HonoTirable friend’s proposal. The Government of India have, I think. 
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given every proof 0& their desire to encourage all reasonable means of 
reconciliation and appeasement, to take every possible step for the amelio- 
ration of the unhappy political developments that have taken place in 
recent years in India. I thinic that state of affairs has to a great extent 
been ameliorated and we may look forward to very great improvement 
in that direction in the future. But I do not think that we shall be 
doing a wise and sensible or politic thing if we endeavour to stimulate 
a jnovement which is, I think, rapidly gaining momentum by a measure 
which has A'ery little prospect of success and does not proceed on a sound 
practical basis. 

» The HoxoVRAnLE S.uyid RAZA ALI ; Sir, I think it was the late 
Mr. Gokhale who pointed out that greatly gifted though the English 
race was and had special aptitude for the art of administration, it was 
lacking in the gift of what is known as the power of imagination. I 
find. Sir, this morning not only has there been a display of want of that 
spirit from Government Benches, but some of my own countrymen have 
joined to aggravate the position and to justify the remark that at times 
not only Englishmen, but Indians also' are kadly lacking in that gift. 
Sir, the position ought not to have offered any very great difficulty to 
Government and I had no doubt that Government might not be in a 
position to make a clear and definite pronouncement on this subject 
to-day, b\it I thought they worild express their willingness to consider 
the whole question carefxilly in the light of events tliat may happen 
hereafter. I am sorry, Sir, that I fail to discover any signs of this 
sympathetic attitude in the speech of my Honourable friend the Home 
Secrctaiy. With his usual slcill and ability he raised a number of ques- 
tions which unfortunately have a tendency to cloud the issue but which 
are not calcrJated to strengthen the hands of Government. My Honour- 
able friend charged me with meddling with a cause of action with which 
I was not concerned. Sir, my Honourable friend is greatly mistaken if 
he take,v that view. Erom time to time we find that in the beginning 
of the new year a lettc* appears in the daily newspapers headed “ missing 
heirs."’ Sir, so far as political issues are concerned, I can say that T, 
no less than an}^ other Member of this Council, am a residuary legatee, 
with this difference that the residuary legatee comes into the legacy 
after the death of the testator, whereas we get the legacy, say the gift, 
in the life time of such testator. Sir, my point of view is vastly differ- 
ent from that of my Honourable friend. I say that every public issue 
which is of importance either to the people of this great Continent or to 
the Government is an issue which gives me no less than to any other 
public-man a direct cause of action. My interest in that cause of action 
is supreme, and it is in no way less important than the interest of the 
man who is personally concerned with a question. 

Sir, I took pains to point out that it is not in any spirit of hostility 
or antagonism that I brought forward this motion. I was in fact trying 
to help the Government in laying down a sound policy on a question 
M'hich^has been exciting very considerable attention. Sir, the position 
is by no means an obscure one. The present position is that Govern- 
ment have got one part^- on their side and can claim and rely on the 
sunnort of that party. ^ I do not propose to go into the numerical 
L^ength of that narty, but surely. Sir, there is. a party much more 
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influential, nuich larger in nv-nibers between wboni'aiul the Goverinnent 
unfortunately to-flay there is a gulf. I was trying to bridge that vast 
gulf if possible. Government liavo gjit their friends no doubt, but f 
w:int the numl)cr of tbe Govcrnment’.s friends to be mucli larger than 
it. is to-day. It was, Sir, in tliis .spirit tbat I brought this motion to-day. 
It is open to Government to so eondnet tlieir policy !ind to so change the 
rules as to rally on their side a. party which, I belieA’e I am ju.stined in 
saying, is in the majority in this country, a party wbicli can count among 
its numbers some of the most respected and influential leaders of Indian 
tbougbt. Is tliere any reason wliy earnest and serious efforts should not 
be made to compose tbe present ditVcrences between Government and < 
tbat party? !My Honourable friend the Home Secretary a.sked what 
would be the definition of a political pri.soner according to me. How 
the House will remember that that is a question to which I addressed 
myself in my opening speech, and I confess that there are certain diffi- 
culties in classifying prisoners and picking out from among them what 
are generallj’^ known as ])olitical ])risoners. lltit. Sir. the difficulty is by 
no means an insurmountable one. On tbe whole we have a general idea 
as to what is jneant by a political prisoner. It is a very difi'cult task 
to define ns to what a political prisoner is ... . 

The HojS'OTJEAnmo Me. J. CEEB.AE. (Home Secretary): Hear, hear! 

The Hokoueaele Saiyid EAZA ALI : I hope I will hear tbat ” hear, 
hear” again later on. Here is an authority that has defined what a 
political prisoner is. In a case reported in Queen’s Bench, page 415, in 
1S94, it was said : 

“ Anarchists arc not political ofTenilors, for to constitute an offence of a 
political character there must bo two parties in the State, each seeking to impose 
the Government of their own choice on the otlier, whereas anarchists are the 
enemies of all Government.” 

The IIOiVOUEAnLE Sie MAHECKJl DADABHOY (Central Provinces: 
General) : That is what the Home Secretary quoted. - , 

The Honoueable Saiyid EAZA ALI : I am told that this is what the 
g Home Secretaiy quoted. That is not my re- 

collection. The Home Secretary quoted to the 
best of my recollection another passage and not this. The case quoted 
by the Home Secretary is reported in (1891) 1 Q. B. 149. How, Sir, I 
hope in my humble way to lay down the definition of a political prisoner. 
Sir, according to me a political pi’isoner is a man who courts going to 
jail in order to accomplish his object on a political issue between him 
and the State, provided such offence stops short of being an offence 
against person or property. This is. Sir, my definition of a political 
prisoner. If a man breaks the law, knowing he is going to jail and is 
prepared to suffer the consequences, he can be called a political prisoner, 
provided that in doing so, he does not commit a theft, he does not com- 
mit a robbery, he does not break another’s head. If this definition is 
acceptable to Government, let them have it and let them take away the 
ban from this class of prisoners. But, Sir, it is unnecessaiy for me to 
formulate any definition at all. Fortunately for us there is a Provincial 
Government which I think has been able to lay down the definition of a 
political prisoner. It was only the other day, Sir, that, to the great 
relief and joy of the people of the United Provinces, a large number of 
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political prisoners !ras released by the Govefninent of the tJnitecl Pro- 
vinces. Let me say, vSir, that the people of that Province stand to a 
man behind the Government of that Province. Let it be remembered 
th^t the people here released vere political prisoners. If my Honour- 
able friend will put himself in communication with the Ilnited Pro- 
vinces Government, he will find, I am sure, what was the definition that 
commended itself to that Government. ■ Sir, where there is a will, there is 
a way, and I am sure that if the Government are sefious in this matter 
and want really to come to a solution, there is not the slightest doubt that 
they will be able to do so. Whereas if the will is wanting, all sorts of 
arguments can be adduced, and I can be taken to task for not having 
attempted this or that. f3ir, it was pointed out by my Honourable friend 
Hr. Kale, and reference was made to the subject bj'- the Honourable 
Mr. Crerar also, that it would be extremely difficult to introduce the 
distinction between political and non-political prisoners. Sir, I limited 
my Eesolution to its present terms because I was under the impression 
that if I 'made any attempt to bring our law into conformity with the 
law as it exists in England, I would be charged with entertaining revolu- 
tionary views ; but nobody would be more happy than I if Government 
would be prepared to accept the Engli.sh electoral law. Let the Govern- 
ment accept that law for all classes of prisoners, namely .... 

The HoxotrE,.A.BLE the PRESIDENT : I must remind the Honourable 
Member that the time for reply is limited to 15 minutes and he has 
already exceeded that time. 

The HoxouR-iBLE S.uyid RAZA ALI : I am sorry. Sir, for having 
exceeded the time limit. I say, Sir, let the Government make tiiat law 
applicable; and if that is the attitude of Government I am prepared to 
withdraw my Resolution. 

Sir, the last thing that I would say is that I am not pleading for 
leniency or generosity towards these unfortunate men who have served 
out Ipng sentences of imprisonment, as was pleaded by my Honourable 
friend Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan. My plea is for justice; let Government be 
just to co-operators; but let Government be no less just to non-co- 
operators. The India of the future will be the India not only of co- 
operators, but also of uon-co-opei’ators, of Englishmen and Hindus, of 
Muhammadans and Sikhs and of every man who has made his home in 
this countiy. 

The HoxouH.iBLE Mn. -I. CRERAR (Home Secretary).; Sir, I regret 
that my Honourable and learned friend should have supposed that I did 
not give him sufficient credit for his good intentions in moving this 
Resolution. I thought I had done so, but if I was in any respect defi- 
cient in that regard, I should now desire to give him the amplest acknow- 
ledgment of his good intentions. But I .supposed Sir, that an Honour- 
able and learned gentleman moving a Resolution of this nature would 
hardly be content that credit should be done to his good intentions, with- 
out regard to the practical implication of the policy he advocated. It is 
to that, that I took particular exception. My Honourable and learned 
friend accused me of want of imagination. I think. Sir, that that is a 
chai-o-e which is most frequently employed by tlie advocate of a measure 
who feels very serious hesitation as to the practical validih' of his own 
case, and that appears to be my Honourable friend’s position. He did 
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admit that the qxiestioii of the .dcfiniiioji of a politicAl offence presented 
practical difficulties, I tliink it would liave hooii more convenient to 
the House — it would certainly liave been mticli more coJivenient to me — 
if he had propounded his definition of a political offence at an earlier 
stage in the debate : at a stage when we could have examined it at our 
leisure and seen xvhether it liad uny real practical bearing upon his pro- 
position. However, late as it is and l)rief ns is the time at ,my disposal, 
I sliall endeavour ^'n one or two words to deal with the equally few 
words which mj Honourable friend devoted to that exceedingly important 
aspect of the question. Ho quoted. Sir, as an illustration of the 
manner in which a political offence juight be defined, a leading case in 
Extradition Law, In rc Meunier, which I had already alluded to. I 
thought I had made it fairly clear to the House that that case was a case 
arising out of the laxv of extradition. I thought I further made it 
clear to the House that the law of extradition is a law which cannot 
reallj' be compared to the municipal law, the internal criminal law xf 
a State. Its purposes, its objects, the ratio decidendi of the rulings 
made under that law, are of a totally different cliaracter from, and could 
not possibly be made the basis for, an electoral rule or statute or a pro- 
vision of the specific criminal law of a State. Well, my Honourable 
friend then abandoned the definition based on the extradition law. I 
understood him to say that the main ingredient in his definition of 
political offence would be, to specify offences which were not offences 
against person or property. The offences, I take it therefore, which he 
specially has in contemplation are offences directed against the State 
and against society. Why in any rational system of jurisprudence 
offences of that kind should receive particularly favourable notice passes 
my wit to understand. Apart from the intrinsic quality of such offences, 
I must point out that if they do not in the first instance contain in 
themselves the elements of an offence of violence against person and 
property, we have only too bitter reason to remember that the proxi- 
mate results of such offences very frequently have been to on appfilling 
degree disastrous to the life, to the property and to the liberty of His 
Majesty’s subjects. I cannot therefore regard my Honoxxrable friend’s 
somewhat belated attempt to define a political offence as in any degree 
satisfactory or in any degree throwing light on his main thesis. 

Another Honourable gentleman referred to the action faken by the 
Boyal Governments in India in times past : measures of clemency exer- 
cised by great kings after the suppression of a rebellion : measures, in 
short, of the nature of an amnesty. That again is entirely irrelevant 
to the question now before this House. We are not dealing with amnes- 
ties which are special measures of the sovereign power designed to meet 
special and extraordinary conditions. We are concerned with the con- 
sideration of a statutory rule which is to have permanent validity : not 
to deal with extraordinary or abnormal situations, but to constitute a 
part of our permanent electoral system; and I venture to say that any 
basis following measures of that extraordinary character would not be 
a satisfactory basis to take for a permanent provision of our electoral 
law. 

An important point was raised by my Honourable friend Professor 
Kale which was also adverted to briefly by my Honourable friend the 
Mover in his reply. My Honourable friend Professor Kale inquired 
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whether it would not he possible to take -into consideration the rules 
regulating disqualifications arising from criminal convictions on a more 
comprehensive basis. Well, Sir, I wish to make it quite clear that that 
is a ^question which does not arise on the Eesolutioh proposed by my 
Honourable friend; but if I may be permitted, I should like to inform 
my Honourable friend opposite that the question of making more elastic 
the rules relating to the removal of disqualification arising out of 
criminal convictions on a comprehensive basis without- any reference to 
particular categories of offences is a matter which is already engaging 
the serious attention of the Government of India. I must repeat ■ nee 
more that I make that statement, though I admit it is irrelevant to the 
discussion, because the question was adverted to by my Honourable 
friend opposite and also by my Honourable and learned friend the 
Mover. 

I have little further to add except this. The issue before the House 
is really a very simple one. My Honourable fi’iend accused me of lack 
of imagination. Well, Sir, I thought the issue before the House was a 
practical issue. I thought it was one in which we should not contribute 
very greatly to promote a practical solution if we spent our time in giving 
rein to our imagination. I endeavoured to point out the practical diffi- 
culties of the question and to deal with the matter in a practical way. 

My final conclusion is — I admit it does not emulate the fiight of my 
Honourable and learned friend’s poetic eloquence — that the question is 
mainly a question of common sense. Should we be acting wismy, should 
we- be consulting the interests of the State and our own dignity if, in 
this gratuitous manner, we impose on unwilling persons a privilege 
which they do not desire and which indeed they emphatically repudiate ? 

The Hos’O'Cte.vble the PE.ESIDENT : The question is that the follow- 
ing Resolution be adopted : 

“ Tlijs Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the 
electoral rides should he modified in such a manner as to malte a person convicted 
of a political offence involving a sentence of imprisonment for more than six 
months, eligible for election to any Legislative body constituted under the 
Government of India Act, 1919.” 

The Resolution was negatived. 


26tli February 1923. 

RESOLHTIOH RE AMENDMENT OF STANDING ORDERS. 

The HoisOinutBEE Mii. G. S. RHAPARDE (Berar : Nominated Non- 
Official) : I beg with your permis.sion to nioi'e for leave to amend the 
Standing' Orders of the Council of State by adding to them a Standing 
Order in the form annexed to this agenda list, on petitions relating to 
Bills pending before the Council of State. 
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The Hoxouu.vr.LE tue PEESIHENT : The Hoifourable Member has 
ashed leave to move an amendment to Standing Orders. Will those 
Members in favour of leave being granted rise in their places? 

(Almost all the Members stood np.) ‘ 

The IIoxouuAnLE the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member has 
the necessaiy support. He has the leave of the Council. 

The Hoxouu.vhle Mu. G. S. KHAPARDE : In moving this Reso- 
lution, I really cannot claim any originality at all. This matter Tvas 
brought before this Council bj’’ my Honourable friend Sir Manechji ^ 
])adai)lioy and apparently vhat he said recommended itself and then the 
Government appointed a Select Committee consisting of the Honourable 
the President, Sir Frederick "Whyte, Mr, Samarth and the Honourable 
*Mr. O’Donnell. That Committee met and they made out their report 
which has been published. They made certain recommendations and all 
that 1 .‘leek to do is to adopt their report and make a proposal that those 
iceommondations should be carried out. What happened was this. 1 
put a question in this session asking the Government to declare their 
intentions witli regard to that report and the Government replied that 
Government intended to take no action but they left it to the Members 
of this Council to take such action as they pleased. So I have brought 
in this Resolution. The subject is a very important one and I have 
therefore taken it upon myself to move it. It should really have been 
moved by my Honourable friend Sir iMancckji Dadabhoy. He did not 
liu])pen to be here. Anyhow we belong to the same province and we 
may tqk<* credit for that, all tli'e same. This subject has a long history 
beliitid it into which we need not go. From the earliest days of Parlia- 
ment in England tliis right has been e.vercised and at one time it used 
to .-it like a lligli Court and .Tudge of eases and so on. Later all these 
{unctions were sej)arated from each otlier and develojjod differently. 
The Committee has very wisely confined tlieir recommendation^ to the 
])rescnt-day practice of the House of Commons and it is that practice of 
t!ie lloime of Commons that we now seek to intioduce here. The chief 
ve;i-nn wliv T wish it to be brought in is that it will give the outside 
public an interest in the work wliich we are doing. It is only confined 
to b'gislalive mea'^ures that will come before us and v’e can permit the 
general \>ublic to scud in tlieir petitions in the particular form we pro- 
vid.’ and tlie public can send their petitions directly or through Honour- 
abb’ .Member' in wliich case there is a certain procedure laid down and 
Co’ii we do not gri beyond that in any wav. So this will give an interest 
t«. the general public in the work which we do here; also the general 
nuiilic. 1 believe, will read our proceedings with greater care, than they 
lb, now and devote a portion of their time which they now do in writing 
to ti.’W'paqiers, or generally in trying to make out that we are not their 
1 i pi.’-.’utative-i at all. to these proceedings, and their minds will bo drawn 
:'.v, .iv f'om V. ill! theories, and they will fall into line with the constitu- 
tbaa'd ic-tbods; and tin- is a mefjiod which is no new thing that we arc 
— w.’ are oidy c-arrying out very cautiously what the House of 
* ■ ’-.m.’Ti- aetitallv dea-s. I do not think it is necessary therefore that I 

' •‘ub! -npport tbi- Re-olufion with ii long spi.-ech or a very closely 
• t,. !! aretinomi. Sir, I move this Resolntion. 
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Tlie Hoxotjhable Sir MAjSTECKJI DADABHOY : I support this 
Ilesolutioii. 

The Honourable Colonel Sir XJMAE *HATAT KHAH : So do I. 
The Honourable the PEESIDEHT : The question is that the pro- 
posed ameudment for which leave has been granted he referred to a Select 
Committee. 

The motiou was adopted. 


Draft Standing Order on Petitions. 

1. Petitions relating to a Bill pending in the Chamber may be 
presented or submitted in accordance with the Standing Orders. 

2. Any such petition may either be presented by a Member, or may be 
forwarded to the Secretary, in which latter case the fact shall be reported 
by him to the Chamber. 

3. A Member presenting a petition shall confine himself to a state- 
ment in the following form: — “ I present a petition signed by 

petitioners regarding ^Bill now pending in this Chamber ”, 

and no debate shall arise on this statement. 

4. At the commencement of each session the President shall nominate 

a Chairman and Members to constitute the Committee- 

on Petitions and if he thinks fit shall fill up any vacancies occurring on 
the Committee during the session. 

5. Every petition shall, after presentation or report as the case may 
be, be referred to the Committee, and the Chamber shall not be con- 
sidered to be seized of the petition till the Committee has reported thereon, 

6. The Committee shall examine every petition referred to it, and 
shall report periodically to the Chamber stating the subject matter of 
the petition, the number of persons by whom it is signed, and whether 
it is in conformity with the Standing Orders. If the petition complies 
with the Standing Orders the Committee may, in its discretion, direct the 
petition in extenso or a summary thereof to be circulated as a paper to 
the Bill to which it relates. The Committee shall in its report state 
whether circulation has or has not been directed. 

Y. Every petition shall — 

(i) either be in English or if in the vernacular shall be accom- 
panied by an accurate English translation ; 

{ii) be in print, and if presented by a Member, shall be counter- 
signed by him; and 

{Hi) be couched in respectful and temperate language. 

8. The full name and address of every signatory to a petition shall be 
set out in the handwriting of the signatory if literate, or be authenticated 
bv his thumb impression if illiterate. 

9. Every petition shall be addressed to the Indian Legislature and 
shall conclude with a prayer specifying the definite object of the peti- 
tioners in regard to the Bill to which it relates. 
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10. The general form of petition set out in the schedule, with such 
rariations as the circumstances of each case require, may he used and if 
used shall he sufficient. 


SCHEDULE. 
Form of 'petition. 


<. 


To THE iNDEiN LEGISLATURE. 

■Whereas a Bill entitled a Bill 


t 

{Here insert title 
of Bill.) 


is now under the consideration of the Indian Legislature 
the humhle petition of 


{Sere insert name 
and designation or 
description of peti- 
tioner or petitioners 
ui concise form, e.g., 
“Bam Ball and 
others ” or “ the 
inhalitanls of r 


“ the municipalitg 
of '' etc.) 


shewoth 


{Sere insert con- 
cise statement of 
case.) 


and arcordinjrlv vour netitioner (or petitioners) pray that {Sere insert" that 

proceeded mith, " or 
" that special pro- 
vision he made in 
the Bill to meet the 
case of your peti- 
tioner," or any other 
appropriate prayer 
regarding the Bill.) 


and your pctitionei(?) as in duly hound will ever pray. 


Signature(s) of petitioner(s). 


Countersignature of Memher presenting. 
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^ 2-5th Jonuarjf 1023. 

of public seuvices commission. 

*Tlic UoN-ouitAiiM: Sin MALCOIjM HAILEY (Home Member) : Sir, 
before the next Besolution i.*'- moved, I pray for your permission to make a 
statement to the Council. Indeed, if 1 had not taken tbe opportunity of 
tlial ])ermission, and of making such n .statement, I should have 
felt that I lay under the imputation of discourtesy botb to tbe Council 
and to tlie Honourable !Mombcr, the Mover of this Eesolution. 

The Council will remember that a short time ago, in answer to certain 
reports in the press tliat it was the intention of His Slajcstyhs Government 
to npjtoint a Boyal Commis'iion on the Public Services, we issued a com- 
munique stating that those remarks were unauthorised and inaccurate. 
That they were unauthorised is certain. Tlml they were inacem-ate in 
terms I shall shortly he able to convince the House for they referred in 
definite but incorrect terms to the scope of the work of the Commission, if 
ajtpointed. Since then the matter has proceeded further, and I now 
have a definite announcement to make to the House that His Majesty's 
Government have decided on the appointment of such a Commission. It 
will be better, I think, that I should read to the House the exact terms of 
the annoinicement authorised by His Majesty’s Government. If I maj’’, I 
would invite a careful attention to the terms of the announcement since 
they define the scope of the Commission’s inquin,’ and to some extent 
antici])ate its terms of reference. This is the announcement: 

“ in'. M:ijc''tv'.« (Jiivormnonl have dei-idcd to , appoint a Royal Comiaission on 
llic Sorvicoi. in India. TIio ]ir<,‘ci‘:<> terms of reference to tlic Comniission liave 
not yet l>een definitely settled. Imt will l,e wide in their scope. It is contemplated 
that the Commission will l>e rcipiired. haviiiK Kcneral regard to the nccessit.v of 
maintaininp: a stamlard of administration in conformity with the rcspon.sibilities 
of the Crown for the Government of Imlia ami to the declared policy of Parliament 
in respect of the ineren.siiiR a'-socialion of Indians in ever.v hraneh of the adminis- 
tration and haviim particular regard to the experience now pained by the opera- 
tion and policy, he would be pleased to appoint, so far ns po.ssible, at least one 
to inquire into the orpanisation and the peneral conditions of service, financial 
and otherwise, of the superior Civil Services in India and the best methods of 
ensurinp and mnintaininp the satisfactory reernitment of such nnmbers of Indians 
and Europeans respectively as mn.v now be decided to bo necessary in the lipht 
of the considerations above referred to.” 

That is the announcement, and I have only to add that it is not the 
intention of Government to ask the permission of the Secretary of State 
to publish any correspondence that jnay have taken place between us on 
this subject. 

The HoxoTJiiAnnE the PRESIDENT : I allowed the Honourable the 
Home Member to make a statement to the House because it may have a 
verv material bearing on a Resolution which may be moved to-day. I 
think the House will agree with me that when the Government are pre- 
pared to make a statement giving the House information of this kind, 
■such a statement should always be allowed. 
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25 th J amtary 1923. 

r 

RESOLUTION REGARUINll THE INDIAN CIVIL AND OTHER 

IMPERIAL SERVICES. 

Tlie Honourable Mr. V. G. RALE (Bombay : Nou-Miibammaclau) : 
Sir, tbe Resolution U’liicb I bave to move runs as follows : 

“ That this Couueil recomuionds to tho Govovnor Geiipral ii\ Council that ho may 
be pleased to place fu tlic table of the Council all tho correspondence that lias 
recently passed between tho Goveruincnt of Jndia and the Sccretai'y of Si.vte Lv 
India on tho question of tho iinprovoniont of tho conditions and prospects of the 
Indian Civil Service and other .linporinl Services, especially in connection with the 
appointment of a CJinmission to inquire into the matter.’’ 

Tbe announcement tvbieb bas just been made on bebalf of Govern- 
ment in one way facilitates 1113' task and in another increases my diffi- 
culties. We bave just notv been told tbat tbe Government of India will 
not be in a position to ask tbe Secretaiy of State for India for permis- 
sion to publish the correspondence which bas ensued between tbe Secre- 
tar3- of vState and tbe Government of India. Sir, I do not see any sound 
reason wb}* this permission should not be sought. On tbe contraiy, I 
feel tbat there is very strong reason why this correspondence should be 
published. A Royal Commission is going to be appointed to inquire into 
tbe question of the recruitment, tbe organisation and the maintenance of 
tbe higher Civil Services in this country. Now, it may be asked, ” What 
was the necessity for tbe appointment of a Royal Commission?’’ This 
question bas been discussed at great length in the press in England and 
in this country. Apart from the fact tbat a Ro^-al Commission is a very 
costly ab'air, there is involved another corrsideration, namely, fbat a Com- 
mission which will make inquiries on a wide scale is sure to embitter 
racial and political feelings, especiall3’ in the present mood of tbe corrritry. 
Sir, after all, what is tbe Ro3’al Cornnrission going to inqrrire into? Is 
it going to raise the whole questiorr of tbe Public Services which is inti- 
mately associated with tbe Reforms? So far as I see, there are certain 
grievances of the Services which ther- want to see redressed, xind I ma3- 
here rernirrd Honourable Members of the debate that we had in this House 
in September last on a Resolution I moved on the Premier’s speech. In 
the course of that debate it was made quite clear that we on this side of 
the House were prepared to agree that any legitimate grievances the 
Services had should certainly be looked into, and if necessaiy, redressed. 
At the same time, it was made equally clear, first, that the process of 
Indianisation nmst go on with reasonable rapidit3'’, and second^, that 
no improvements in the conditions and prospects of the Services could 
be effected, which would be calculated to maintain intact the prestige, the 
functions and the powers of the Services, in the near future, if Iho 
Reforms were to be a real success. Subject to these conditions, I sa}’, we 
were quite willing that the grievances should be inquired into. But there 
is another factor in the situation and that is the most important factor, 
naraeL', financial. I need hardly remind the House of th? parlous situa- 
tion in which the finances of the country stand at the present moment, 
and no reform with regard to the Services can be undertaken or can be 
' contemplated which is likely to add seriously to the burden of expenditure 
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and of taxation. Take tlic Civil Sen-icc. Is it not a fact that 
already 'important imj)rovcments have been made in the conditions 
and prosj)ccts of that Service.*’ I think it is a’ fact which would he admit- 
ted hy all that so far as the junior nionihcr.s of the Service are concerned, 
liberal increases in salary have already been granted. Then again, there 
have l;een incroase.s made in the salaries of cerbun specific appointments. 
If I am correctly informed, the salaries of Commissioners in some 
provinces have been so raised. Then further, there is the consideration 
of the contribution that the members of the Service made to the Pension 
Fund. remission of their contribution to this Fund is practically 
an addition to the,ir salaries. Then there is the. time scale applied to all 
members of the Service. This also means an addition to the emoluments 
of the Service. I also learn that in the ca‘;e of certain high appointments 
increa«ed ])ensions have been granted. (77/c Honourahlc Sir Malcolm 
Haile;/'. “ FTo.”) I am contradicted and I stand subject to correction 
in this matter. Put my information is that for servants who have put 
in a service of 21 y<‘nrs. pensions have been increased, but if that is 
not correct, certainly I will not advance that argtimenl. Then the leave 
rules have been liberalised and one serious grievance of the Sei-vice 
has been removed. Then there is the overseas allowance which also 
means a steady and substantial addition to the salaries. Then, in the 
case of many ofiieors a consolidated travelling allowance means some 
addition to the salary. Hut in spite of all these items of improvement, 
it has been contended that on account of high prices which have pre- 
vailed in England and in India, a ftjrther improvement of salaries and 
emolujiients ha« become necessary. Hut may I point out that prices 
have been declining both in England and in this country? Passages 
to England also have become chenjter and are likely to become cheaper 
still in the near future. There are, therefore, several weighty consi- 
derations on the one side which would certainly not encourage the idea 
of any substantial inerea'-es in Service Salaries and emoluments. In the 
ease of new entrants into the Tinperial Services, in particular, I do not 
see why that question should bo considered at all from either the financial 
or the political point of view. It will have to be admitted that candi- 
dates for the Indian Civil Service will have to take the country as it is 
and with the political situation as it will develop in the near future. 
They will have to make up their minds as to what the Heforms will bring 
and consequently that is not a considcr.ation which can be taken into 
account in increasing the .salaries. So that, we come back to the finan- 
cial aspect. 

The iroNOtTnAUi.R thf, PRESIDENT: I do not wish to interfere 
unduly with the Konour.able ^rember at this .stage, but I must really 
ask Iiim to approach more closely the actual subject of this Resolution, 
which is the publication of certain correspondence. 

The HoxoxjnAULK Mn. V. G. KALE: Sir, I wish that the correspon- 
dence between the Government of India and the Secretary of State should 
be published because I feel that all these considerations must have 
been present to the mind of the Government of India when they had 
been cominunicating with the Secretary of State. So much has been 
written and said about the famous O’Donnell circular issued by the 
Government of India. Critics have made that circular a peg to hang 
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all theii'* diatribes of tbe Government on, so that tbe correspondence,- 
we feel certain, must bare contained references to^ all these points before 
tbej^ arrived at tbeir conclusions witb regard to tbe terms of reference 
and tbe scope of inquiiy by a Royal Commission. All tbe matters 
I bave referred to must have been investigated, and tbe Indian public 
will certainty like to know wbat attitude tbe Government of India bave 
taken in this regard. I am aware, Sir, that it is exclusively in tbe power 
of tbe Secretaiy of State to regulate tbe conditions of recruitment and 
service, especially of tbe Imperial Services in India, but tbe Govern- 
ment of India, ‘■•fortunately or unfortunately, occupy tbe position of a 
buffer. Tliey bave no doubt ultimately to be amenable to tbe control 
of tbe Secretary of State, but we can and must take hold of tbe Govern- 
ment of India* and ask them to represent our views to the Secretary 
of State who, if he chooses, may ultimately decide these matters over 
tbe bead of tbe Indian Government and tbe Indian public. I am con- 
fident that tbe Government of India must bave placed all those views 
which Indian public opinion has from time to time emphasised, before 
tbe Secretaiy of State, and if the correspondence is published, tbe public 
will get an idea as to bow tbe Secretary of State tried to meet the 
arguments on tbe other side. I contend, iSir, that tbe appointment of 
a Royal Commission must bave been, if not opposed, discouraged by 
tbe Government of India. I have already dwelt on tbe question of tbe 
present conditions and prospects of tbe Imperial Services. Tbe Govern- 
ment of India could bave easily formulated tbeir own views on tbe facts 
well known to them, and tbe Secretary of State might bave taken such 
action as be thought fit upon them. 2vo Commission of inquiiy, and 
no Royal Commission in particular, was needed for this purpose and 
I am afraid tbe object of tbe appointment of a Royal Commission will 
not be fulfilled. The feelings in this country and also in England, 
which are already sore, tbe feelings of tbe friends of tbe Services and of 
tbeir critics, will only be embittered and tbe situation is not likely 
to bo improved by tbe appointment of a Royal Commission. These 
questions should bave been decided certainly not without inquiry, but they 
could bave been decided by such representations as tbe Gdvernment 
of India would bave made after consulting tbe Local Governments 
and Indian puldic opinion, and then tbe Sccretarv of State .should bave. 
taken action upon the repre.^entations of fbe Government. For these 
reason^, Sir, I wi<b that tbe correspondence between the Government 
of India and Secretary of State on tbe question of tbe present conditions 
and prospects of tlie Imperial Services should be placed upon tbe 
tnl)Ie of tbe IIousc. 

The HoNounAiiLE Sin MALCOLM HAILEY (Home Member) : I do 
not propose to follow tbe Honourable !Mr, Rale through tbe whole of 
bis argument. His specific demand is that we should lay on the table 
of the House such correspondence as has taken place between us and the 
Secret. aiy of State on tbe subject of tbe appointment of a Royal Com- 
mi,-'ion. I shall deal only with tbe reasons which be advanced for the 
ncc(--;^ity of such a course. He ba«, in arguing his case, brought into 
(i!'-c!i-;-!oti tb(‘ nccc';«ity oi' otlierwi'^e of anv improvement in tbe terms 
o! pity and allowances of tbe Civil Seiwices: I .shall not follow him 
Ibeie, for dftliatc on that point is not strictly germane to bis motion. I 
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note only that lie admits, as otker members of this House have admitted 
ill a previous discussion, that tbe Sei'vices are labouring under certain 
economic difficulties, and be fully concedes tbat those difficulties should 
have been the subject of an inquiiy of some kind. Tbe list be gives 
of recent improvements in pay of one Service, tbe Indian Civil Service, 
is a long one ; but it is not so imposing in fact as it seems in recital, and 
be must allov me to inform him that it has been calculated that tbe 
total increase in emoluments of tbat Service amounts altogether to 
something between 8 and 13 per cent., whereas, of course, the prices in 
India which affect tbe Services have risen certainly something over 
G5 per cent., and by some calculations to 75 or 85 per cent. But tbat 
is by tbe way, and I merely give it for tbe Honourable Member’s iii- 
* formation. The I'eal question raised by him is ivbetber tbat inquiry 
should have taken place on tbe part of tbe Government of India or 
through tbe agencj* of a Royal Commission. He asks us to laj’’ tbe 
jiapers on tbe table because be is convinced tbat, if we did so, it would 
show tbat tbe Government of India bad in its mind the many considera- 
tions which be has put forward against tbe appointment of a Commission. 
He proposes himself to be convinced tbat we have represented these to 
tbe Secretary of State; be is anxious to know what tbe Secretary of 
State said in reply, and why in spite of such considerations be has made up 
bis mind tbat a Royal Commission should be appointed. I am afraid 
tbat I am ratlier too experienced a bird to fall into tlie net of Mr. Kale, 
charm be never so wisely. Mr. Kale’s kind and sympathetic sugges- 
tions of the arguments which he is sure we adduced, cannot make me 
break that confidence which we always preserve as between tbe Secretary 
of State and ourselves equally in the case of assent or difference, and 
I will not tell him what were the discussions between the Secretary 
of State and ourselves, or even if such discussions took place at all. As 
a matter of fact, I do not think tbat the placing of papers on the table 
of the House would really add anything to the information of the 
Honourable Member, or give him the assistance he seeks in pursuing the 
argum.ent that a Royal Commission is not the proper instrument for con- 
ducting such an inquiry. It might be satisfactory to him to see what 
we have bad to say on the subject, and what the Secretarj'^ of State bad 
bad to say in reply; but, Sir, the essential facts are, first, that a Royal 
Commission has been decided on; and second, that the scope of its 
inquiry goes far beyond what Mr. Kale suggests. It does not deal 
merely with the questions of pay and conditions of service. He tells 
us that the House on a previous occasion agreed that it was necessary 
that any consideration of this question should take full account of the 
fact that the process of Indianisation must be continued without inter- 
ference. But what are tbe terms of my announcement this morning? 
It is laid down in the preamble that the Commission is to take account 
of the declared policy of Parliament in respect of the increasing asso- 
ciation of Indians in ever-V' branch of the administration. In considering 
that principle, the Commission will have to apply the experience we 
baVe alreadv gained of the working of the Government of India Act, 
and it will finally be necessary for it to decide as a primary part of 
its recommendations what numbers of Indians and Europeans will be 
required in firture in the light, first of the major consideration arising 
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out of tlie preamble to tbe Government of India Act, and eecondly, 
out of tbe particular application due to tbe experience we bave gained 
of tbe working of that Act. Clearly and obviously, its scope goes very 
far beyond wbat tbe Honourable Mr. Kale suggested. In trutb, I think 
that Mr, Kale and bis friends would be well advised to •welcome tbe 
Commission now that they know the terms on which it is to be appointed, 
and tbe liberal scope of' its operations. They will realise that so far 
from their having to face an inquiry merely into tbe question whether 
tbe pay of this or that officer is sufficient, or whether increased emolu- 
ments should be given to this or that Service, they will now have an 
inquiry on the most liberal terms of reference, on such changes on the 
Services which are a necessary corollarj’’ to the introduction and the 
working of the Government of India Act. The successful working of 
that Act and the progress of reforms depends on the maintenance of an 
administration on the lines laid down in the preamble to that Act. Many 
close observers have indeed expressed the opinion that that inquiry 
might well have taken place at the same time that Parliament was 
inquiring into the terms of our Keforms Act. But if it has been delayed, 
it is all to the good, since it will not base its views on a 'priori considera- 
tions, but on experience actually gained of nearly three years’ worlcing 
of the Act. I must apologise if like Mr. Kale I have been led into 
straying somewhat beyond the immediate purpose of the Resolution. 
But I think I have made it clear to him that very little would be gained 
by pursuing his desire that the papers should be laid on the table, that it 
is far better that he and those of his friends who have started with an 
initial dislike to a Royal Commission, should accept the fact of its 
appointment on the terms announced as on the whole beneficial rather 
than otherwise. I suggest to him that he might withdraw his Resolution 
in view of what I have said as to the "wide and liberal scope of the inquiry 
which will be undertaken by the Commission and of the essential necessity 
of such an inqui^ if we are to pursue the path of reforms, with services 
so organised as to be in a position to aid in the consistent progress of 
such reforms. 

The Right Honoueable Y. S. SRIHIVASA SASTRI (Madras : Hon- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, it is a very difficult task to refrain from making any 
remarks on the necessity or otherwise of the Royal Commission, but I' 
will try to obey your ruling, as far as possible. The fact that the terms of 
reference are very wide or will be very wide, as indicated in the state- 
ment made by the Honourable the Home Member, is very important. 
The objections to a Royal Commission are greatly weakened by that fact, 
nevertheless, the appointment of the Commission is so much at variance 
with public sentiment in India that it might be helpful to publish the 
papers as requested by the Honourable the Mover of this Resolution. 
I am not by any means sure that along -with the papers which will be 
subrnitted to the Royal Commission the papers now asked for would be 
published as a matter of course; perhaps they would be. nevertheless, 
the point of the Honourable the Mover is of some significance in itself. 
The Honourable the Home Member took up the very natural position 
that he would not be justified in disclosing any differences that might have 
arisen between the Secretary of State and the Government of . India in 
the course of that correspondence. Avowedly or otherwise, the mere 
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puTjlrcation would disclose these differeuces, and the Honourable the Home 
Member Avith admilable self-restraint resisted the temptation of enlisting 
the sympathy of the Indian public on the side of the Government of 
India. But the public of India have a somewhat different point of view 
frpm the Honourable the Home Member, because the development of the 
Indian constitution hereafter will necessitate a complete discrimination 
made between the Secretary of State for India and the Government of 
India in India. We cannot afford to overlook that distinction any 
longer. It is of supreme significance to us that the Government 
of India should, as soon as possible, rise to its full stature as a Govern- 
ment over thi’ee hundred millions armed with almost unlimited authority, 
-but crippled constitutionally by having to consult a higher authority at 
the beginning, during the whole course, and at the end of any impor- 
tant measure, either of legislation or of administration. It is a thousand 
pities that the growth of the Government of India and its constitution 
should be delayed and hampered by the necessity of continued references 
to England, and we, who represent the public of India, have every right 
to ask on all possible occasions that the Government of India shcmld be 
set fully upon its feet and should be able in a regular constitutional 
manner to set the wishes of the people of India above even the wishes of 
the Secretary of State in so far as their own views indicate that such 
course is proper. Why, Sir? This distinction, repudiated with just 
emphasis for his own part by the Honourable the Home Member bMween 
the Secretary of State for India and the Government of India, 
is itself recognised by the declaration of August 1917. For 
V, is tliei'e clearly stated, altbough in my A'iew quite un- 
necessarily, it is there clearly stated that the future develop- 
ment of the Indian constitution depends on the satisfaction afford- 
ed by the progress here both to the authorities in England and to the 
authorities in India, thus recognising the distinction between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Secretary of State and even the co-ordination 
of the Government of India with the Secretary of State for India. But 
our -interests lie somewhat deeper in this question. We desire, in ex- 
pressing our disapprobation of the appointment of a Royal Commission, 
that that disapprobation should take effect, but it cannot take any effect 
if we beat the air and attack anybody and everybody indiscriminately. 
We have got to concentrate on the party which we consider to have gone 
the 'more decisively against the wishes of the Government of India, and 
we should like to know certainly what position the Government of In- 
dia took up and how far the Secretary of State for India either overrode 
tlfteir decision or was in agreement with it. We cannot afford to let 
these facts lie under a veil. They must be exposed to the public gaze 
of India. 

It has been, Sir, recently stated over and over again that the Secre- 
tary of State for India is trying to set at naught a principle which was 
asserted by the Joint Committee that sat on the Bill of 1919, to the 
effect that, where the legislative and executive authorities in India were 
in concurrence on any important subject, the Secretary of State should 
not as a rule interfere unless imperial interests were involved. We 
should like to know whether that principle has been upheld or has been 
given the go-by in the conduct of the negotiations regarding the Royal 
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Commission. It is for tliat purpose largely and not for the purptfse of 
inquiring into tlie necessity of the Kojml Commissioii itself that we ai’c 
concerned to ask tliat these papers be pxihlislied. It is of importance lo 
us to know whether this is also to he added to Ihe list of cases in -which 
the Secretary of State has set at naught lhat all-impoi tant principle,. of 
non-interference in cases of concurrence l)etween the Legislature and the 
Executive in India. I am not, Sir, going into the other question of Ihe 
Royal Commission itself. As you have just ruled, it is not for us to 
raise the merits of the Royal Commission itself, and I do not do so, hut 
I would rest my case for the publication of papers upon this gi-ound that 
the public of India are interested in knowing how tar in this particxilar 
matter the wishes of the ])eo])le of India, as represented by the press and 
by public bodies who have given expression to their views — ^how far the 
wishes of the public of India have been represented in the negotiations 
either by the Government of India or by the Remetary of State. 

The HoNotnaABLE Mb. G. S. KHAPARBE (Berar: dominated Non- 
Ofidcial) : I originally sent in an amendment to this Resolution but I 
find that, as the Secretary of State has made up his mind to appoint a 
Commission, I do not wish to propose my amendment. . 

As regards the Resolution, I want to make a submi.'^sion and that .mb- 
mission is that I think that, as a long correspondence has talcen place be- 
tween the Government of India and the Secretarj’^ of State, that is really 
a proper and a good reason why it should be laid before this House be- 
cause we like to follow out the history of this transaction as to how it 
began, how it developed and how it has culminated in the appointment of 
the Royal Commission. To my knowledge there have been two Royal 
Commissions on this sxibject before and they went all over the country 
and made long inquiries but unfoi-tunately -the i-esults were not anyway, 
commensurate with the time and troxible spent over it. And this third 
Royal Commission, I have my doubts as to what it will accomplish, but 
my own idea was and still is that I should like to see on what grounds the 
Secretary of State thought fit to appoint it before the matter was dis- 
cussed here or ripe for heins; discussed. So I support Ihe Resolution, 
though I wish it may be withdrawn because it is not likely to lead to 
anything now. 

The motion was negatived. 


28th February 1923, 

RESOLHTIOH RE APPOINTMENT OE INDIANS AS DEPART- 
MENTAL SECRETARIES, JOINT SECRETARIES, ETC. 

The Right Honotjbable V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI (Madras : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to move that : 

‘‘ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that in order 
to give Indian members of the Indian Civil Service an insight into the larger 
problems of Imperial administration and policy, he -would be pleased to appoint, 
so far as possible, at least one such officer as Secretary, Joint Secretary or Deputy 
Secretary to every Department of the Secretariat of the Government of India.” 

It might be an advantage if, at the outset, I narrated to the Council how 
I came to conceive of this Resolution and to restrict its scope. I had 
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been one of those who bugged the fond delusion that when once an In- 
dian got into the ranlTs of the covenanted Civil Service of India, there- 
after he became admitted into the full bliss of Paradise. That there are 
limitations to the Indian as there ■\vei’e to the Peri, who had only a 
glimjjse of Paradise, I discovered when I was in England in 1931. Then 
a very influential deputation of these -Indian members of the Indian 
Civil Service, who happened to be on leave or other business, waited on 
the Secretary of State, and I heard full particulars of what happened. 
The deputation. Sir, was headed by one who is now tho» President of the 
Calcutta Corporation and b}* another who is now the Dewan of Mysore. 
Representations made by them, therefore, must carry with them a cer- 
tain amount of authorit;\', as guaranteed in fact and in felt grievance, 
riiis Government must have received information of the proceedings of 
that deputation, but, so far as the public is concerned, nothing whatever 

transpired. The chief grievance was, to put it strikingly, that dur- 
ing the last 20 years, that is to say, after this century began, there have 
only been 3 Indians belonging to this service who have come into the 
Secretariat at all, and two of them were liere for very short periods only. 
The Preamble to the Government of India Act lays emphasis on the 
increasing association of Indians in every branch of the public seiwice 
If ever this is to be regarded as a preparation of Indians for self-Govern- 
ment in the future, one would like to find practical proofs thereof in the 
extent of the scope afforded to the Indian members of the foremost ser- 
vice in this country for learning not merely the secrets but the most res- 
ponsible features of administration. The Secretariat of the Government 
of India is then the sphere to which one would go for satisfaction upon 
the question whether the Government of India is serious in the pru’suit of 
the policy of continuous and sleepless preparation of the Indian element 
for the work of carrying on and sustaining. a fully developed system of 
representative government in this countiy. It is a fact, Sir, that I have 
ascertained that, excepting during the short space of about three or four 
months when the post of a iunior officer in the Secretariat was occupied 
by an Indian member of the Indian Civil Service, since that preamble 
took shape, no Indian has been appointed, — ^there was an Indian before 
that — to any position in the Secretariat of the Government of India. 

Since the elevation of the Member who happened then to be already 
holding a secretarial post to be Executive Councillor to the Government, 
there is to-day in the scheduled and unscheduled departments of the Gov- 
ernment of India not one Indian Member of the Indian Civil Service 
holding a post. Row that is a fact that I present to the Council. I will 
repeat it. There is not to-day one Indian Member of the Indian Civil 
Service occupying a secretarial post in either the scheduled or the n on- 
scheduled departments of the Government of India. I think if there. is 
a satisfactory answer to that charge I shall lie very happy to know it. 
There are some Indians in the non-scheduled departments of the Govern- 
ment of India. They are not Members of the Indian Civil Service. I 
welcome them there, and personally I should be disposed to think that 
they are in too small a number there. But I happened to know that 
their claims had received the attention of the vigilant and powerful ad- 
vocaev of mv friend tbe Honourable Saiyid Raza Ali and when I dis- 
covered that* ^he Indian members of the Indian Civil Service, who have. 
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if anytliing, a claim to tlie sclieduled departments second to none in the 
country, and a claim not negligible to the non-scteduled departments of 
the Government of India, — ^wken I discovered that they bad no look in, 
I felt that the time bad come to put a question to tbe Government of 
India. My question is not in tbe form of a question; it is in tbe shape of 
a Resolution, because that Trill admit a full discussion and a complete 
answer from tbe Government Benches. 

Now a few figures onlj’’ remain for me to give to tbe Council. It 
would appear frbm a statement furnished by the Honourable tbe Home 
Member last year that there are 17 Secretaries and Joint Secretaries in 
tbe Government of India, that there are 18 Deputy Secretaries; 
that there are 10 Hnder-Secretaries, and 20 Assistant Secretaries. 
These figures, however, I am unable to verify. My figures are some- 
what smaller under each head, but perhaps I am wrong in my 
calculation, for the reason that while ihe classified list shows 
certain people as occupying certain posfs there may be others occupying 
posts similar in rank or emoluments but not under their respective classes 
in the list, which, however. Government are aware of and have brought 
into their calculation. I will take it that the Government’s calcula- 
tions, although somewhat outside the classified list, are certainly to be 
taken as more accurate. But then there are 3 Indians among the holders 
of posts either as Secretaries or posts assimilable to those oi Secretaries. 
Those 3 Indians are, I take it, none of them Members of the Indian Civil 
Service. There are three people, Indians, occupying the post of Deputy 
Secretary. • I believe none of them is an Indian — I mean an Indian mem- 
ber of the Indian Civil Service. Of Hnder-Secretaries there are two, 
neither of .whom is an Indian member of the Indian Civil Service. 
Assistant Secretaries do not come within the scope of my Resolution and 
I will not therefore deal with them. 

If it is asked, ‘ But how many Indian members of the Indian Civil 
Service are there who are qualified to come into the Secretariat of the 
Government of India?’, I will give the answer presently, but before that 
I think I am bound to tell the Council that the Government of Iifdia have 
observed a certain principle, and I think upon the whole adhered to it, 
and although it would be impertinent of me to say so, I believe it is a 
salutary principle, that posts in the Secretariat of the Government of 
India should generally be bestowed on those whom the Local Govern- 
ments have already taken into their Secretariats and in that way prepared 
for the responsible duties of secretarial office. Now it seems to me that it 
would be a perfectly legitimate question to ask, have the Local Govern- 
ments prepared sufficient material for us to be able to choose from for the 
still more responsible duties of the Secretariat departments of the Gov- 
ernment of India? If the answer to this were either a complete nega-' 
tive or of very meagre scope, the blame would only be transferred to the 
Local Governments from the Government of India, which is a technical 
distinction and I think the blame might be apportioned as between them 
as they please. The public of India, however, would blame Government 
as a whole. But I think if we examine the matter, it is not as though we 
were left without sufficient material to choose from. I have got here 
some figures which I think might be useful. There are 7 officers upon the 
whole of between 5 years and 10 years’ standing in the various Local Gov- 
ernments qualified "for secretarial posts — ^that is, by having held secre- 
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tarial posts under Local Governments. There are 2 officers of that stamp 
of between 10 and‘15 years’ standing. There are 3 of between 15 and 20 
years’ standing, and there are 4 of over 20 years’ standing, who have re- 
ceived a secretariat training under the Local Governments. I think my 
Resolution is comparatively modest in that it requires only a beginning, 
that " so far as possible — Government Benches please note the 
saving clause “ so far as possible ” under which they' have on historic 
occasions taken refuge — a post of each grade should be conferred on an 
Indian member of the Indian Civil Service. t; 

I will only repeat. Sir, in conclusion that I am certainly not adverse, 
on the other hand, exceedingly favourable, to the claims of members of 
services other than the Indian Civil Service ; but we have got to remem- 
ber that they are by Statute, unless the Secretary of State gives a special 
exemption in particular cases, they are by Statute debarred from holding 
secretarial posts in certain scheduled departments. In the non-schedul- 
ed departments they have not a monopoly but have to take their share 
along with members of the Indian Civil Service. To that extent there- 
fore their claims are limited. The claims of the people who are embrac- 
ed within my Resolution, it seems to me, are unanswerable. They have 
not been met before and my question is that they should be met hereafter, 
and in meeting their claims that the Government of India should bear 
tender consideration to the requireioent which they have solemnly under- 
taken in the face of the world, that they will prepare Indians as rapidly 
as may be to sustain their own self -Government. 

The HoNOT7E,.-iBLE Saixto RAZA ALI (United Provinces East; Mu- 
hammadan) : Sir, in the last century the custom for a historian who 
wanted to write a history of the world, more or less comprehensive, was to 
begin from the flood. If I were to follow a similar course, I believe I 
should be perfectly justified in beginning from the Charter Act of 1833. I 
might even go further back, but at any rate that will be a very convenient 
period to start from. I would, then, come to the Proclamation of 1858 
which laid down as to how Indians were to be treated under the British 
Govfmment. The Proclamation, as this House knows, said; — “ And it 
is Our further will that, so far as may be, Our subjects of whatever race 
or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices in Our service the 
duties of which they may be qualified by their education, ability and 
integrity duly to discharge.” It would, of course, be incumbent upon 
me to refer to" the announcement of the 20th August 191T which laid down 
the policy of the British Government as regards India in more clear and 
stronger language and then. Sir, 1 would be guilty of a serious omission 
if I refrained from referring to the Message of His Majesty the Ring 
Emperor sent through His Royal Highness the Duke of Gonnanght to 
both the Chambers of the Indian Legislature, which was read out on the 
9th February 1921 and which contained the following striking passage 
“ Tc-daj’- you have the beginnings of Swaraj within my Enipire, and 
widest scope and ample opportunity for progress to the liberty which my 
other Dominions enjoy.” Sir, I would refrain from following the ex- 
ample of the historian of the last century. I would at once come to the 
forms of the Resolution that is before this House and while coming to the 
Resolution I want just in passing to offer my hearty congnatulatfons to 
tTiP Indian members of the Indian Ciml Service whose cause has espoused 
the doq “oTsTpport of the Eight Honourable gentleman from llodras. 
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T!h' SHDlr \\i ilft'. »:!■! Ift't [t I vii'iut*'!! {•» ilif hiiiUj'iU*!' 

iiK'inliors of ofhcr ''Oivicc-., ! iiui'4 ■■ay, Sir, lliut f iVan noi (jutJc huro 
ulu tlu'i' tlio jji'.-ilioii taloM! \t]> i»y (ho Ifijrlil IRdioiiiuhlc {ffnlliouau tni tli<* 
Iasi Hf'^olntioii llial fotlinMt flic suhjcrt nf ildialc tlij!, Kioniiiirr Uii" <jinlf; 
<“onsisl(‘iil willi flic po-ilion liiiil lie n-i-tiiocd Oou'. A’’ J!<>>toni'ali]f 
Moialjcis will rt'iiifiiiliio , lie was o{i}it)-.ril lo nay jitojiortiort'i Ix-iriy laid 
down for Indians so ftu' sm llo- r.iilway and «.•flo•I■ uin vici- i w<’ii‘ o.onfio nrd 
on the pronnd llnit India is om «<inntrv ntni thaf Wi' jvtc cntillcil to ttU fit" 
pnlilic ollifcs :\nd v.c hat’e a liirli! I*' ;»i%f sn<ii a lioiiil"'! tif jioJ- u 

flit' pt'ojilo nol Itdoiiyiny' lo I lo* fonnf i v a^ nc fit-. -to jnttjx-r. II" v.a>- fitial. 
ly opjaist'd to any proportinn ln-inp laitl tltovtt tni Iht' iritmad fitat tdl llo' 
])osls slondil ;^o lo Indian -. It is n<*f it iitflo surpt i'-iti}', toiO'Osd.'-riny 
llial spoet'h !is 1 do. lo I’uid llial toy Hiydit lliotonridd" itictid is tri.nt(.jii"d 
non' wifli itnly one pO't onf of tlm-o at !"U'.i poiii;; in ttn Itidt.in lo'-nda-!' 
of flic Indian Oivil Sorvicc. 1 fliottyhf Sho iJifrlit Ifonottraldo gcntle- 
niaii (ditinii'd Ihal all ]i<>s|s. nanody, wlo'llicr of S'-rn-tary, .foint S"‘ rotat .■ 
or Oi'puly Soi'rotary sluiuld pi> a-> tt tnaflt-r of i ltdif in tlo> lit - I ittsr.ito" |ti 
Indians, Aviilunit slinliiny llo- door in ih" fa"" of Ihtio* I'dipH'diinon who 
havt,' iH't'ii sorviny lliis <-.ittntry oi wli>> najtf lo -o-ivi' tin’s ronntt'.' in fh" 
Jnliii'". 'i'liis, hoWfV"!'. is by tlo' way, and 1 do noi wtiiil lo dw.dl i>n {hr 
ronsislrnry or incoiisi'lcnry tif hi' po-ition tiiiv fni tncr. AX’hi!" Iit-arfily 
stipporllny thr Ur'id'Uion of my Uiyiil I! ononrahl" 1 mov.-, Sir. 

as an anirndniriit llial — 

“ for tlio wonls ‘ Imlina ia<-iatii<r-. <.f the Iirlinti Cavil .sti-rviis- ' tip- vnr-l 
‘ liuliaas ’ tir Milistilut"'!, ami that fi>r th" uorii*. ‘ >.inli ollii-pr ’ thi- v-onl ‘ firtiaa ’ 
f )0 siihstilulcth 


The Eesolution, ns I seek to modify it, if jny ntncndtnont i.s cnrriccl, will 
read as follows : — 

“ This Council rccoiiiaicads lo the (lovcrnoi- CJciici-al in Cloaacil that, in orth-r 
to f;ive liuHans an in.'ii'ht into the lary'-r jinnilcnm of hnpcrial a'ltninislration and 
policy, ho would ho plcjisod to iiiiiioitil, so fiir as jnr-'ihlc. at least one ladiioi as 
Sccrotary, .Toiiit- Sccrciary or Deputy ,Socrctary to cvvry lU-piirtmoat of the Secre- 
tariat of the Ctovorninoat of Tadia.” " 

Sir, I should nialco it (juite jdain fhal nothin": is further from my 
thoughts than in any way to disregard or ignore the elaini.s of those In- 
dians who arc members of the Indian Civil Servioo ratber 1 want , if pos- 
sible, to broaden the scope of the lliglil Honourable Sriniva'::i Sastri’s 
Ilesolution and to iuidude tvitliin its terms many Ilejiartments whieli, as 
his Ilesolution stands, would fall outside its seopn. Sir, the way in which 
the Indian element has been excluded from that seat of real power, that 
seat of learning the art of Governnimt. namely, the Secretariat of the 
Government of India, is known to everybody. The history is almost .sad, 
and it will not serve any useful purpose to show to the Council the way in 
which the. persistent, legitimate demands raised from time to time in the 
old Imperial Council have been neglected bj- Government. I believe it 
will he known to many Honourable Members llmt, speaking on behalf of 
Government, in a debate that was raised on this very tjuesiion in the old 
Iivpevial Legislative Conneil on the lltli of Alartdi 1911, the Honourahle 
^Ir. h.arle announced the policy of Government in the following voids: 

^ — “ There is nothing to prevent ilie Government of India from appoint- 
ing a Secretarj’’ to the Government of India from amongst the ranks of 
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Indian* officials, if th-cy tliink fit ” ; but tbat ‘ if,’ Sir, as tbis House will 
seen for itself, Y?as a very big ‘ if ’ indeed. I’lie weiHit tbat sbould 
be attacbed to tbe appointments mentioned in tbe Itigbt Honourable Sri- 
nivasa Sastri’s Eesolution, or in tbe amendment tbat I seek to incorpo- 
rate jn tbat Resolution, is not only tbe weight tbat attaches to a l ew posts 
g ^ goiiig: to Indians, but in fact it raises tbe entire 

question of tbe Indian people standing on their 
own feet in the long run by learning tbe art of Government. Sir, a sys- 
tem of Government wbicli excludes tlie claims of tbe children of tbe soil 
to going through tbe Secretariat training and performing responsible func- 
tions there was disastrous. Tbe position was put in very clear, terse and 
^strong language by tbat friend of India, Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, who 
served in this country as Finance Member. Dealing with tbe Secretariat 
of tbe Government of India, Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson on tbe 8tb March 
1911 in tbe course of a debate said tbat, really, tbe Secretariat of tbe 
Government of India was “ tbe holiest of tbe holies.” He was dealing 
with tbe introduction of tbe Indian element into tbe Secretariat. Subse- 
quent to tbat, Honourable Members Avill remember tbat at tbe Simla 
Session of September 1921 I moved a Resolution drawing the attention of 
Government to tbis important question. My Resolution was in fact 
worded in langauge wbiob drew tbe attention of Government more for- 
cibly to tbis question. Unfortunately, Government at tbat time did not 
tbinlv tbat tbe time bad arrived when a Resolution which sought to re- 
volutionize tbe whole system of administration sbould be accepted in its 
original terms. An amendment was proposed to tbal Resolution by the 
Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabboy, and ultimately tbe Member on be- 
half of Government, tbe Honourable Mr. Craik, who was Home Secretary 
at tbe time, himself brought forvmrd an amendment to my Resolutbm 
which was carried, and tiltimately tbe Resolution, which commended it- 
self to the Government of India and was passed unanimously by this 
Gouncil, ran as follows : 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that 
Indians .^hould be given opportunities for becoming qualified for appointment to 
the oSices of Secretaries, .joint Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries in the Army, 
Marine, Education, Foi'eign and Political, and Public Works Departments of the 
Government of India.” 

Seventeen months have elapsed since tbis Resolution was passed. 

Tbe Hoxoxjraule the PRESIDENT : I draw tbe Honourable Mem- 
ber’s attention to tbe fact that bis fifteen minutes have elapsed. 

Tbe HoxorR.-VBLE S.-viytd RAZA ALI ; With your indulgence, Sir, I 
will finish as soon as I can. Tbe position now compares rather less fav- 
ourably with the position held by Indians in tbe Secretariat in September 
1921. Whereas in tbe latter month, there was one Indian Secretary to 
tbe Government of India, now there is none. At tbat time there was one 
Joint Secretary, whereas if we were to turn to tbe Government of India 
List to-day we would not find one Joint Secretary. Strictly .speaking, 
there is not one Indian who is employed as a Joint Secretain*. Xo doubt 
there are three Deputy Secretaries, but one of them can be called a De- 
puty Secretary onlv by courtesy, as bis services have been requisitioned 
here for tbe purposes of tbe Budget and be bolds a temporary post. In 
tbat view, Sir. there are only two Indians, who are employed as Deputy 
Becretarie's to tbe Government of India. Sir, tbe position tbat I take is 
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tliis, tliat wliile it is the duty of Government to make up its mind'and to 
take a step in the right direction hy introducing info the Secretariat In- 
dian members of the Indian Civil Sei-vice for the Scheduled Departments, 
care should be taken to draft Indian officials from the provinces and em- 
ploy them in the Army and Marine Department if possible, and in^ any 
case in the Education, Public "Works and Eoreign and Political Depart- 
ments. My amendment is in no vay antagonistic to the llcsolution of 
my friend the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri. As I have pointed 
out, if those postst^are reserved for the Indian Civil Sei-vice, they could 
go in large numbers to Indians as well. Lot not their claim be ignored 
by Government. Whereas in the case of non-scheduled appointments it 
■will not at all be difficult for Government to draft Indian officials serving^ 
in the Secretariats of the various provinces in large numbers. I know 
there are many Indian officers in the provincial Secretariats "who are not 
members of the Indian Civil Sei-vice, and it •will not therefore at all be 
difficult for Government, if Government have the will, to get the services 
of such officers. I hope. Sir, that after all the Government will bid good- 
bye to this halting, discouraging and disappointing policy .... 

The Honouiiadle the PRESIDEKT : MHien I drew the Honourable 
Member’s attention to the fact that his time was exceeded, I expected him 
to terminate his speech as soon as might be ; I trust he will now try to do 
so. 

The Honottraiiee Saivid RAZA ALI ; . . . . and embark upon 

a new policy which will find acceptance at the hands of this Council and 
which was in fact accepted by Government in September 1921. With 
these words. Sir, I move my amendment, which runs thus : 

“ That for the words ‘ Indian members of the Indian Civil Service ’ the word 
‘ Indians ’ be substituted, and that for the words ‘ such officer ’ the word 
‘ Indian ’ be substituted.” 

The Honottuable the PRESIDENT : To the Resolution under con- 
sideration amendment movedl 

“ That for the words ‘ Indian members of the Indian Civil Service ’ the word 
‘ Indians ’ be substituted, and that for the words ‘ such officer ’ the word 
‘ Indian ’ be substituted.” 

That amendment and the main Resolution are now open for discus- 
sion by the Council. 

The Honoxthable Mn. PHIROZE SETHNA (Bombay : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, the Resolution moved by the Right Honourable Srinivasa 
Sastri deals with Indian members of the Indian Civil Service. The 
amendment which stands in the name of my Honourable friend Saiyid 
Raza Ali and which he has ."just moved deals with Indians generally ; and 
because of the Resolution that he had moved on a pre-vious occasion and 
as I was not sure — although the greater included the less — ^whether he 
included the Indian members of the Indian Civil Service, I suggested an 
amendment to add the words “ and other qualified Indians ” which, with 
your leave and the leave of the House, I will now -withdraw, because the 
Honourable Saiyid Raza Ali has explained in the course of his speech that 
by Indians he means Indian members of the Indian Civil Ser-vice and 
other qualified Indians. Sir, when the Honourable Saiyid Raza Ali moved 
his Resolution about a year and a half ago, I could not see eye to eye with 
him, and at that time I observed that his Resolution was premature. I 
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said so; because tbe Government of India Act of 1919 bad tben been in 
force only for a sbort* time and I tbougbt ppportunity might be given to 
Government to see wbetber they would carry out tbe intentions of tbe 
Act to tbe letter. To-day I bold a different opinion and I am in entire 
agreement wtib both tbe Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri and also 
t he llonourable Saiyid Roza Ali ; and if I liold tbe contrary opinion to- 
day, it is because, as tbe Right Honotu-able Srinivasa Sastri has shown, 
that nothing or hardly anything has been done by Government in tbe 
matter of appointing either Indian members of tbe Ii^dian Civil Service 
or other qualified Indians to tbe higher appointments in tbe Central 
Secretariat. Tbe Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri summarised by in- 
forming us that at tbe present moment in tbe Secretariat there is not one 
* single Indian inember of the Indian Civil Service, but there are some 
Indians who are not I.C.S. men. 

I would like to go further into this matter and I ask tbe Government 
hi say wlicdiei' tbe details that I will just give are correct or oibeiwise. 
I bold that Government have bad enough opportunities for appointing 
Indians since tbe Act of 1919 came into force but they have again no such 
opportunities as promised in tbe amendment of Mr. Craik to tbe Resolu- 
tion of bfi'. Saiyid Raza Ali in September 1921. I will first take those 
departments which form the exception in tbe third schedule to tbe Gov- 
ernment of India Act and to which Indians who are not members of tbe 
Civil Service can be appointed. Those departments are Foreign and Poli- 
tical. Public Works, Education, Army and Marine, 

How, Sir, in the Foreign and Political Department, there has been no 
Indian. There was a change in the Secretary’’ in the Political Depart- 
ment. There was a change in the Deputy Secretary both in the Foreign 
and Political Departments, and the IJnder-Secretary has gone on leave, 
and no Indian has been appointed. 

In the Public Works Department, there was a change in the Deputy 
Secretaryship and no Indian was appointed. 

In the Education Department, there was a vacancy in the Secretary- 
ship ai>d no Indian was appointed. There are two Indians in the Edu- 
cation Department, one is the Deputy Secretary, temporary, and the other 
is an Assistant Secretary and both are non-I.C.S. men. 

In the Army and Marine Dejjartments there is no Indian, although 
there were vacancies when the Deputy Secretary went on leave, and there 
was also the appointment of the Secretary to fill some months ago. 

These, Sir, are the Departments to which non-I.C.S. men can be ap- 
pointed and not a single more I.C.S. or non-I.C.S. has been appointed 
although there were opportunities as I have shown. 

We now turn to those departments which according to the Schedule 
are the exclusive preserve of the Civil Service. First of all, there is the 
Home Department. In that De])artment there was a vacancy of the 
Secretary’s position which has been filled not by an Indian and a Deputy 
Secretary and an Hnder-Secretary also were not filled by Indians. 

We next take the Revenue and Agriculture Department. There was 
a vacancy of a Deputy Secretary. The place is still vacant, not filled. 

We now turn to the Legislative Department, where there was an 
Indian Legal Assistant. He has been promoted and confirmed as Deputy 
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Secrd.ary ; Imt lliere has lieon a new Joint Seerelavy appointed, who is not 
an Indian. r ‘ 

Tlievc is the Commcrco ])epuviiuoni. Although tlierc Avorc A'aeancies 
in tlie Societaryship and Deputy Secretaiyship, no Indian has heen 
appointed. , 

In the Industries Depart ment likewise no Indian has been appointed, 
although, as the llight Honourable Srinivasa Sastri pointed out, the 
Secretary Avas an Indian, aa’Iio is now a i\[embcr of the ExecAitiA’c Council, 
and 'his place is giA>^en to an English meniber of the Indian Civil Service. 

In the Finance Department, they liaA’e aii Indian as TFnder-Secretary 
and an Indian as Deputy Secretary and tlic latter holds his appointment 
only temporarily. ' 

Hoav, Sir, I haA'c given these particulars after careful inquiiy to shoAV 
that there haAm been a number of occasions Avhen Iiydians — ^I. G. S. and 
others — might have been appointed to some at least of the many vacancies 
that haA’e been created in the Secretariat of the GoA'crnment of India 
since the Act referred to came into force. 

To summarise, therefore, there are at the present moment only foitr 
or fiA’e Indians in the Central iSecretaria't and all of them not members of 
the Civil Service. The flight Honourable Srinivasa Sastri Avas perfect- 
ly z'ight in saying that there is not a single Indian member of the In- 
dian Civil Service in the Government of India Secretariat at the present 
moment. 

In addition, the Government of India have adopted, I believe, the 
recommendations of what is called the LloAvelyn Smith Committee, which 
laid down that TJnder-Secretaryships should be abolished. How, if those 
posts had been continued there would have been chances for Indians to be 
appointed in that position. The Llewelyn Smith Committee recommend- 
ed that Private Secretaries should be appointed to Members, but so far 
they haA^e not been appointed ; if they are, these posts or most of them 
might be given to Indians. 

Now, Sir, I Avould like tlie House to understand that I do not Tor one 
moment say anything ir. reji-ard to either the efiiciency or the abilitj’ of 
these respective gentleuu'u Aviio have been called upon to fill the positions 
which fell A^acant since the Government of India Act came into force and 
which I have enumerated. I have the greatest esteem for them and 
hold them in high regard. I have not named anybody but I cannot 
refrain from naming only two because of my personal acquaintance with 
them and because of the fact that they hail from the same Presidency 
Avhere I come from and because I know their work and worth. They are 
the Honourable Mr. Crerar and Mr. Graham in this House, one as Home 
vSecretary, the other as Joint Secretaiy, Legislath’e Department, and I 
doubt not that every other member Avho has been called upon to fill vacan- 
cies is as able and as efficient. But, that does not prove the point or an- 
swer the question as to why Indians have not been appointed. That is the 
main issue, and the onus lies on GoA'ernment to show whether they could 
or could not find Lidians suitable to fill these posts or not. In this con- 
nection, Sir, I think I cannot do better than read a sentence from the 
speech made by the Honourable Mr. Craik on the occasion when the Hon- 
ourable Saiyid Raza ’Ali moved his motion in September 1921. He said 
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liulinns arc eligible for all the posts which he (Honourable Saiyid Raza AJi) 
has mentioned and the solo tost of selection for those posts is to select the fittest man, 
be he English or bo*ho Indian. There is no* other test whatever.” 

And lie goes on by saying: 

“ The sole tost for those posts is and must bo that of efficiency, and no racial 
consideration should enter into the question of selection at all.” 

Therefore what is the conclusion we can come to? AVe can only 
draw one or two inferences, lhal Government tried to select Indians and 
they conld not get tliem or if they found them tbyy were not fit. The 
only other inference is that the Government conveniently did not pnt 
Indians into these positions. There cannot be a third alternative and I 
leave it to the House to decide what, in their opinion, is the real reason. 

I contend that it is to the interest of Indians themselves as well as 
to the interest^ of Government that they should have Indians in the posi- 
tions enumerated by the Iviglit Honourable gentleman iu his Resolution. 
If 3 *ou have Indians working in the Secretariat, the}' are, as it were, 
behind the scenes. They know how the administration should be carried 
on, and consequently when they are put in more responsible positions, they 
will cany on those duties successfully and thus the intentions of Govern- 
ment, namely, to Indianise the services as rapidly as possible, will be 
adequately carried out. Again either a department is controlled by the 
Member in charge who is a European or an Indian. If he is a European 
and under him there arc all Europeans and no Indians, then the Euro- 
pean Alember never gets to know the right Indian view of things ; he has 
got to depend on the views placed before him by his European oflScials. 
If, on the contrary, the Member is an Indian, and if all the officers — the 
Secretary, the joint Secretary, the Deputy Secretarv, the Under 
Secretar}' and the Assistant Secretary — happen to be Europeans, 
then I suppose because it is the practice and that all these 
officials have got to prepare their own notes and their own 
reports on everything that is brought before the Member, and being 
all Europeans they would naturally agree in holding to one view on a 
subject, we can quite understand that, however much the Indian Member 
might be opposed to the united opposition of the European Members, he 
could not overrule them every time if he wanted peace and harmony in 
his department. Therefore I say, both in the interests of Indians and 
in the interests of the Government, it is advisable that in all the depart- 
ments they must have at least some Indians, whether I. C. S. or non- 
I. C. S. men. The Right Honourable gentleman gave us this morning 
the number of them available .... 

The HoxonRABLE tile PRESIDENT : It is a very curious thing, but 
there must be some malignant influence at work to-da 3 ^ I do not think 
at the last six meetings I have had to call Honourable Members’ atten- 
tion to the time limit, but to-day 1 have had to do so twice already. 

The Hoxoprable Mr. PHIROZE SETHNA : According to me. Sir, 
I have spoken for only 10 minutes. 

The HoNonRABnE the PRESIDENT : According to my entry the 
Honourable Member has spoken for 14 } minutes. 

The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE SETHNA : I have much to say, 
but I will certainly accept your ruling. Sir. I will only say this. There 
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is a certain section of tlie press in this country and in England who take 
to task klemhers of both Houses of the Legislature forr constantly bring- 
ing up Resolutions asking for the greater and more speedy Indianisation 
of the services. This is done by individuals also'. The House will re- 
member I was taken to task by one Honourable Member of this very 
House, who, if he were present here to-day, would again have taken us to 
task and perhaps severely, because there was not one Resolution but 
because the only two items on the Agenda to-day are Resolutions relating 
to Indianization of the services. I refer to the Honourable Sir Edgar 
Hdlberton. But if we bring these Resolutions forward, who is to blame, 
is it oui’selves or the Government? It is frequently said the Moderates do 
not co-operate with the Government in the manner they ought to; that 
their co-operation is not boldly avowed, it is not constant, that it is timid 
and that it is punctuated with gestures of dissent for the benefit of the 
nationalist gallery. Let me assure the House that, so far as we Moderates 
are concerned, if the Government will only live up to their professions 
and their pledges we shall certainly be more constant and less timid. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR (Home Secretary) : Sir, I shall 
first say a few words on the amendment only, reserving my right to speak 
on the Resolution .... 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The amendment and the Re- 
solution are both under discussion in the Council. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : If I speak at this stage, will I 
be in order in speaking on the Resolution later? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : If the Honourable Member 
is in charge of the Resolution on behalf of the Government, he will have 
an opportunity of speaking on the issue before the House, and he will 
again have a further opportunity of replying after I have called upon the 
Mover to reply if the debate goes to that length. At present the matter 
before the House is the Amendment and the Resolution which are both 
being taken together. He will therefore have only one speech at this 
stage. ^ 

The Honour.\ble Mr. J. CRERAR : Sir, I welcome the amend- 
ment moved by my Honourable friend Saiyid Raza Ali because it gives 
a wider extension to the Resolution moved by my Right Honourable 
friend opposite and on this important question I am not only content 
but desirous that it should be debated on the widest issues. Sir, I have 
not for long followed with close attention the speeches and writings of 
my Right Honourable friend without failing to recognise that any case 
to which he lends his powerful and persuasive advocacy will be found 
an issue of moment; that it will be presented not only with eminent abil- 
ity, but with scrupulous fairness and moderation : that it will be in close 
relation with fact, and that it will be an attempt and a powerful attempt 
to translate into practical politics some important and salutary principle. 
Sir, a case so presented cannot fail to be a formidable case, and I should 
feel much more uncertain of my position in having to reply to my Right 
Honourable friend and the Honourable gentleman who succeeded him if 
I did not feel, in the first instance, that there is a great deal of misap- 
prehension of fact, and I hope in the remarks w’^hich I have to make I 
shall 1 »e able to do a great deal to correct that misapprehension. The 
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}'i'(V)jnl which (<» n largo extent (•onfirnis me is this, that 1 

ioel that, ill os>em' 0 , there is really no (livergeiico in iniucijilo between 
the views expressed by the Itighl ilonourflble gentleiunn and the views 
whidi are entertained and aeleil upon liy the Government of India. My 
llight Jlonourabje friend made one remark on which I shall venture to 
intrc^luce a eantionary word. He spoke of entry into the Indian Civil 
Service as being entry into a paradise. If my flight Honourable friend 
is animated by any impression of that nature, I would certainly appeal 
to liis humanity, an apjjcal which I am sure is .‘^eldom if ever made in 
vain, to hold his hand while there is yet time. But*! take it that my 
Bight Ilonournhlo frieiuFs intentions related, not so much to the felicity 
of the denir.ons of that dubious paradise, but to the extent to which 
•they are allowed on equal (orins to partake of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, and it is on that assumption that I proceed. 
I have two jneliininary ohservations to make. They may be obvious, 
but they sire of inipoi tanco to the statoment of my ease and as such I 
hope llononrahle ^iemluM•s will listen to me with patience and forbear- 
ance. It may be that the disposition of Govormnents and still more the 
disposition of their servants is to magnify their oflices. Bui I do not 
think I am doing tnore than .‘staling an obvious and palpable fact when I 
say that to the departments of the Government of India are entrusted in 
a veiy oxcoptionnl degree and in a very exceptional sense, many of the 
hipbesf interests of the Indian public and the State. If that is .so, I do 
not think it is n questionable inference to draw that in making appoint- 
ments to these departments the Government of India must adhere scru- 
pulously and strictly to the principle of selection on the basis of proved 
merit and ability. I use old, perhaps well-worn, terms, hut they are 
terms which have a practical significance at this time perhaps more than 
any time that lia< preceded; and when I speak of efficiency I do not speak 
of a reasonable and tolerable degree of efiiciency; the degree of efficiency 
which the Government of India has to got from the resources and the 
material at its disposal, necessarily imperfect, is a degree of maximum 
cfiicicncv. If the answer to that proposition is accepted, I think it will 
follow llint, apart from tlic immediate question ot selection, there is a 
precedent proposition which requires careful and precedent attention, 
and that is the sources of supply. You cannot make good selections unless 
you take timely and judicious measures to extend and to improve 
your sources of supply; and I shall show that in that direction a very 
great deal has been done. It has been pointed out, I think by my Hon- 
ourable friend Mr. Sethna, that the provincial Secretariats have been 
the main, and on the whole n satisfactory, recruiting ground. I am 
reminded that it was my Eight Honourable friend who pointed it out. I 
shall refer to this in some detail at a later stage and I now wish to em- 
phasize that our sources for selection are lilcely to he further extended in 
the future By an increase in the Indian element in the' public services 
generally. The question of the definite reservation of a certain number 
of posts for a particular community stands very differently in its applica- 
tion to the administrative sei-vices generally, and to selective posts within 
or without those administrative seiwices. It may he possible and practi- 
cable to lay down some definite principle in the case of administrative 
services generally, hut we should he adopting an exceedingly dangerous 
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and exceedingly inconvenient principle if ve proposed to apply it to 
selective posts. 

I -will now turn to tKe actdal condition of affairs. It was pointed out 

my Honoxirable friend Sai.yid llaza Ali tliat when this qiiestion wcs 
debated in 1911 on the motion, I think, of the Honourable Mr. Subba 
Row there was at that time only one Indian in the Secretariat of the 
Government of India; and there were veiy few in the provincial secre- 
tariats. A great advance had been made by 1917. Taking the total 
number of superior posts in the provincial secretariats, — by superior posts 
I mean all posts bf the grade of Assistant Secretory or of similar status 
and upwards — the situation was that there were 13 Indians and 111 
others. 

The HoNOtmADLE Mn. LALIJBHAI SAMALDAS: What about*^ 
IJndei'-S.ecretaries? Can you give separate figures? 

The Honoekaele Mn. J. CRERAR; The Assistant Secretaries were 
4 Indians and 42 others. In the year 1922 the situation had undergone 
what I think tbe Hotise will admit a veiy significant change. There 
were in October 1922 as nearly as I can ascertain 51 Indians holding 
superior appointments in provincial secretariats and 131 others ; that is to 
say, the number of Indians in that period of five years had almost quad- 
rupled. 

I will approach the matter from another point of view. My Right 
Honourable friend estimated that of the members of the Indian Civil 
Service whom he regarded as frimd jade qualified by the length of their 
service for Secretaryships — he took a period of twenty years’ service — 
there were 15. I have not verified my Right Honoua’able friend’s figures, 
but I am prepared to accept thein. I observe at the same time that the 
number of European Members of the services in question with the same 
period of service was 473. There were also at the same time in the pro- 
vincial secretariats five Indian Secretaries and 66 European Secretaries. 
How, Sir, the proportion of Indian Secretaries to the number of officers 
of that length of service— in the case of Indians — is 33 per cent. ; and 
the proportion in the case of Europeans is 14 per rent. I ask the House 
to consider whether those figures give any indication of any reluctance 
on the part of provincial Governments to increase the number of Indian 
secretariat officers in their service. As time is passing I shall not in- 
flict too many statistics on the House, but I will now deal briefly with 
the state of affairs in the Government of India Secietariat. I again take 
all superior appointments including those of Assistant Secretaries up to 
the posts of Secretary and officei*s of similar status. There are at the 
present moment 14 Indians, and but for the fact — for which I think the 
House will not impute any desire on the part of Government or higher 
authorities than the Government of India to withhold positions of great 
responsibility and trust from Indians — ^were it not for the appointment of 
an Honourable gentleman to the Executive Council of the Viceroy, there 
would have been 15 Indians . . . - . 

The Honourable SaiYid RAZA ALI: May I ask. Sir, whe'thef the 
Honourable Member will keep to the terms of the Resolution and con- 
fine himself to the posts of Secretary, Joint Secretary, and TJnder-Se'ere- 
tary and not go lower down? 
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Tile Honotoable the PRESIDENT ; It is a matter for comment 
■possibly but be m-^st allow tbe Honourable Member to develop bis argu- 
■■ment in bis own way, ' 

Tbe Hoxoueable Me. J. CRERAR : I have already made it clear to 
tbe House and I hoped I bad made it clear to my Honourable^ friend 
Saiyid Raza AH that one of tbe most important considerations arising is 
not so mncb of tbe actual question of selection as of tbe sources of selec- 
tion, and if I referred to appointments wbicb were not strictly witbin 
tbe ambit of tbe Right Honourable gentleman’s Resolution it was with 
reference to the extension of tbe sources of selection,^ Now, Sir, I have 
given a summary of tbe figures regarding tbe present position in tbe 
Government of India Secretariat, and I have reason to believe that tbe 
numbers of the Indian Officers in tbe Government of India Secretariat 
will before long be increased. I think I have said enough to show that 
there is not only no reluctance on tbe part of the Government to give 
•effect to their expressions of sympathy when this question has been 
previously agitated, that these are not merely empty expressions, but 
that very substantial effect has been given to them in such a way as to 
bold out tbe best hopes for a still more rapid and a still more effective 
increase in tbe future. 


Now, Sir, I shall turn to tbe actual terms of my Right Honourable 
friend’s Resolution. In effect, it consists of two propositions — a major 
proposition and, if I may venture to call it so, a minor proposition. 
The major proposition is, that Indians — if I may take tbe Resolution 
as it would be amended in tbe wider tenns by my Honourable friend 
Saiyid Raza Ali’s amendment, — that Indians should be given an in- 
sight into tbe larger problems of Imperial administration and policy. 
That is tbe major proposition, and with regard to that, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that it has tbe complete and unqualified assent of tbe 
Government of India. Then bis minor proposition is that as an ex- 
pedient at least one officer should be appointed as Secretary, .Joint 
Secretary or Deputy Secretary in every Department of tbe Government 
of India. Now, Sir, as regards tbe major proposition, I have already 
.said that it has tbe complete and imqualified assent of tbe Government 
of India. My Right Honourable friend adverted to tbe Parliamentary 
Declaration of 1917, and I freely admit that it has a very important ■ 
bearing on bis major proposition. If we are to provide for the increas- 
ing association of Indians . in all branches of tbe public service, it 
follows that we must give them opportunities for qualifying themselves 
to higher offices in tbe services, and on that issue there is no discrepancy 
whatever between my Right Honourable friend’s position and tbe 
position of tbe Government of India. Tbe discrepancy is only with 
regard to tbe expedient. That expedient. Sir, cannot be given effect to 
without a very definite abrogation from that criterion of selection by 
proved merit and ability to wbicb I have already referred. If we were 
to fix that definite rule, it will be tbe first time that a distinction on 
fbe grotmds of race will be imported into this important question. Tbe 
Government of India is as alive as any one else to tbe desirability of 
Indians participating as fully as possible in the higher branches of 
fbe administration. They have everything to gain by it. If .something 
can be done to correct the volume of ill-informed, and sometimes 
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destructive criticis-m, ^-111011 is so jErequently brouglit to bear upon tbe 
Government of India, if sometliiiig is done to sho^f’ tlie_ dimculties oi 
Government, — not simply the dilHciiIties of concealing- their proceedings, 
of explaining or explaining away their errors and omissions, but the 
real difficulties of Government of a totally different character which 
can hardly be appreciated by any one who has not been brought rato 
close and 'personal contact with them,— the more those difficulties are 
appreciated by Indians the better will it be for the Go%erniiient of 
India. But, Sir, I think the Government of India took the right course 
in making no misguided and premature endeavour to secure those results- 
br’- the sacrifice of principles of even greater importance, I do not 
think, Sir, that the result of the adojition of such a rule would really 
be to the benefit of the Indian officers themselves. It is now impossible c 
for any one to say if an Indian officer who has been appointed to one 
of those posts that he was appointed otherwise than on the criterion of 
proved merit and ability. If this rule is adopted, I do not say that it 
will be possible to impute inefficiency or unworthines-s to an officer so 
selected, but it would for a stringent critic be possible to say that a. 
breach has been made in that old criterion of selection by proved merit 
and ability to which at present everj^ Indian officer in that position can 
now confidently appeal. How that lias also an effect upon the European 
Members of the services, though I do not want to labour the point. 
But if a rule of this kind is adopted, it will undoubtedly trench upon 
the reasonable and proper interests of the European Memhei’s. Sir, not- 
long ago. than yesterday, we heard in this House a discussion on the 
question of compensation. We heard vehement, even passionate- 
speeches on that subject, and on the indefeasible principle of justice- 
and morality on which it rests. Sir, I have not heard any reference to 
that principle in the House to-day. 

I think, ‘‘Sir, I have said ’enough- to establish my first proposition 
and also with regard to the position taken by my Iliglit Honourable 
friend and by his supporters and the position of the Government of- 
India. There is, if I may interpret my Right Honourable ;friend‘ 
correctly, no substantial difference, and I would venture to suggest an 
amendment in the following terms to his Resolution which the Govern- 
ment of India would be perfectly prepared to accept : — 

V Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that in order- 
to give Indians an insight into the larger problems of Imperial administration 
anci policy, they should be afforded irider opportunities to become qualified for 
appointment for the posts of Secretary, Joint Secretary or Deputy Secretary in 
all departments of the Secretariat of the Government of India. ‘ 

That, Sir, in my opinion, preserves in its integrity the principle ad- 
vocated by my Right Honourable friend. 

The Right Hoxottb-able V. S. SRIHIVASA SASTRI : May I have- 
the terms of the amendment. Sir? 

The Hoxoxjrahhe the RRESIDEHT: Will the Honourahle- 
Mr. Crerar hand it in to the table 

(The Honourable Mr. Crerar handed the amendment to the Chair.) 

The Hoxohii.4Bee Me. J. CRERAR : I put forward that amendment, 
OH', because I venture to think that it does pi-eserve in its integrity the- 
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])i'iiioiplo for whicU my Eight Honourable friend has been contending. 
There are two essential points to which 'the Government of India must 
adhere, and I fear that if the Government of India accepted the Eeso- 
lution in terms originally drafted hy my Eight Honourable friend, 
those principles might be in jeopardy. These two are, firstly, that in 
making these appointments, the Government of India must reserve to 
itself an absolute discretion to regard the paramount interests of the 
public services and secondly, that it nnist observe justice and equity 
ni tlio treatment of all its public servants. I should be the la^Jt to 
suppose, Sir, that the Eight Honourable gentleman or any othW 
Honourable gentleman would for a moment desire or ask the Govern- 
ment of India to commit themselves to a position in which they might 
be obliged to infringe those two principles. An assurance of that kind 
would be an assurance which the Government of India could not 
honourably give because thej* could not lionestly give effect to it. 

The IIoornAUi.E the EEESIUEXT: To the Eesolution under con- 
sideration further amendment moved (this amendment also includes 
the Honourahlo Saivid Eaza Ali’s amendment — in so far as it extends 
the Ee'^olution to “ Indians,” as I understand'): 

“ That for the words ‘ lie would he pleased to appoint, so far as possible, at 
Ica'-i one such oflicor as Sceretnr.v, .Joint Sccretar.v, or Deputy Secretary to every 
departiueut ' the wonls ‘ they should be afforded wider opportunities to become 
fjualified for appointment to the posts of Secretary, Joint Secretary or Deputy 
Soereiary in ail Dciiartiuenis ’ bo substituted. 

Tlie Eesolution would then run as follows: 


‘‘ This Council rceoinmends to llie Gorernor General in Council that in order 
to give Indians an insipbt into the Iarp;cr problems of Imperial administration and 
policy, they sliould bo afforded wider opportunities to become qualified for appoint- 
ment to the po'-ts of Secretary, .Toint Secretary or Deputy Secretary in all 
Departments of the Secretariat of the Government of India.”' 

Ill >0 far as the Honourable Saivid Eaza Ali’s amendment is concerned, 
it is included in this amendment. The amendment I have just read to 
the House and the original Eesolution are now open to discussion. 

The Hoxoun.viiEE Mii. EUBSHOTAMDAS THAKT7EDAS : Do I 
understand that the Honourable Mr. Crerar has moved that amendment 
or what is the position 

Tlie Hoxour.vui.e the PEESIDEiJvT : The position is perfectly clear. 
The Honourable Ilemher has moved an amendment. I have now read 
it to the House and it and the Eesolution are open for discussion to 
the House. If the House vote in the affirmative on the amendment, the 
amendment will he passed; if they vote in the negative the amendment 
will not he passed. 

The Hoxoue.abee Hn. PGESHOTAMDAS THAKHEDAS (Bom- 
^ ^ hay: dominated Non-Official): Sir, it is 

usually said “ Give a dog a bad name and 
hang it.” It has lately been the fashion to run down Indian aspira- 
tions in the field of economic, commercial and industrial development 
hy nicknaming it and qualifying it as political. It has to-day been the 
fashion, I see, in this House to call this Eesolution a Eesolution based 
•on something racial. At the discussion to which the Honourable Saiyid 
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Eaza Ali referred IT montlis l)ack, tke Honourable Mr. Craik used 
stronger language than my Honourable friend opposite. He said: 

“From the worcling of the Resolution it seems to me that the Honourable 
Member is trying to introduce the serpent of racial discrimination wliere it cioes 
not at present exist.” 

My Honourable friend opposite used muck milder terms, but botb of 
tb'em point to tbe same direction. I do not knoTV tTbat justification 
eitlier tliose wbo fiiclmame commercial aspirations ^ as political or 
national aspirations as racial ]ia.ve. But I will remind my Honour- 
able friend opposite of one thing, that if there is anything racial about 
this aspiration reflected by the Eight Honourable Member in his Eeso- 
lution, the fault does not lie ■with him. You have got to search the 
histoiy of the past 90 years to find out who is responsible for it. I hold, 
Sir, in my hand quotations from three very eminent statesmen at. 
intervals of twenty years each. They each of them said in absolutely 
unmistakable terms that the more employment of Indians in higher 
po.sts and generally in all posts of Government service in a larger 
measure was not only necessaiy but was "what was due to Indians. The 
figures quoted by m^’ Honourable friend opposite unveil rather a sad' 
tale. My Honourable friend opposite may congratulate himself and 
congratulate 'Government that there is a certain increase of Indians 
since 1911 or 1912. But that is not the point. The fact still remains 
that the proportion of Indians in these higher services and higher posts 
is almost negligible. 

My Honourable friend referred to appeals made in this House yester- 
day in connection with compensation. I am not sure,- as I could not 
hear him distinctly, as to what he means, for I missed the latter part 
of his speech and I really would like to hear him when he gets up to 
reph' at the end as to- what compensation he referred to and what dis- 
cussion in this House he had in his mind. I was not present in. the 
House yesterday, but I know that for the last day or two there have- 
been appeals going out in connection with Watans and Brahman priests 
and if there is anything common between the Watans and Brahman 
priests of Bombay and the I. C. S. or any other Government service, I, 
would certainly be very much interested in hearing the developments - 
of that argument of my Honourable friend opposite. 

My Honourable friend said. Sir, that the major part of this Eeso- 
lution consists in insight into the larger problems of Imperial 
administration and policy. With that very major part my Honourable 
friend said that the Government of India were in full sympathy. I 
felt when I heard that, that it was one important step taken — and that 
is one important point — in favour of my Eight Honourable friend over 
there. But it always appears. Sir, from the history of these things 
that the most important and major parts of such Eesolutions have the 
syinpathv of Government. What appears to stick is generallj' the small 
tail at the end. It is this small tail in this case also which appears to 
have .«tiick and cannot find adrai.s.sion within the portals of the Govern- 
ment Seerciariat, and in this particular instance. Sir, I submit that it 
15 a very very mild, and very lean small tail. My Eight Honourable 
friend only wants that as far as pos.sibIe — ^mark. Sir, the very general 
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term — one post may be given to Indians. If even tbe acceptance of 
tbat is looked upon by Government as grave interference -witb. their 
rights of enstu’ing efficiency, all I say is, Sir, that it is not much good 
discussing any such Resolutions in this Souse unless one restricts one- 
self to block voting and to short speeches. 

The HoisOTjEable Me. J. P. THOMPSON (Political Secretary) : 
During the luncheon interval. Sir, I occupied myself in -working out 
certain statistics which I think will be of interest to ^ the House, as they 
seem to show that it would be quite impracticable for the Government 
of India to give effect to the motion of my Right Honourable friend 
<, Srinivasa Sastri at once or even in the course of the next few years. 
The whole question so far as the Indian Civil Service is concerned 
turns on the number of Indian I. C. S. men who are available in certain 
years. I think that will be admitted. I beliere I am right in saying 
that up to the time when the Royal Commission on the Public vServices 
completed its labours, there had been no very perceptible rise in the 
number of Indians in the seiwice; so that although the particular years 
for which I shall give the House statistics end with 1907 for a reason 
which I will explain, I take it that the position would be very much 
the same for a certain number of years after that date. We may take 
it, I think, that the Members of the Indian Civil Service who are nor- 
mally considered for appointment as secretaries to the Government of 
India are men who have from 20 to 25 years of service in the coimtry 
and that men who are considered for appointments as Deputy Secretaries 
are normally' men with from 15 to 20 years’ service. Now, the total 
number of I. C. S. men with from 15 to 25 years’ service at the 
present moment is 450. Of these 29 are Indians, or 6^- per cent. 
The total number of appointments with which we are dealing under 
the Resolution of the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri is, I believe, 
about 2-3, in 9 departments. What the Right Honourable Member asks 
for in effect is that one appointment in each department should be given 
to the Indian Members of the Indian Civil Service, that is to say, that 
9 appointments are to be given to 29 members of the Indian Civil 
Service, leaving the 421 non-Indians to compete for the remaining 14 
appointments. In other v.ords the Right Honourable gentleman pro- 
poses to give Indian Members of the Indian Civil Service a three to one 
chance of getting an appointment as Secretary or Deputy Secretary in 
the Government of India, while the non-Indians are to be content with 
a thirty to one chance. 

Out of those 29 members who are Indians, a considerable number 
are naturally serving in the judicial line and I calculate that at the 
present moment there would only be 17 av^ailable in the ordinary course 
for secretariat appointments. The result would be that these 9 appoint- 
ments would be practically reserved for 17 members of the Indian Civil 
Service, and if I may speak of my Indian colleagues from my knowledge 
of the way in which non-Indmn members look at these appointments, 
I doubt very much whether, if Government were to advertise the fact 
that it intended to act on this policy at once and offered these -9 appoint- 
ments and called for applications for them ,^ — I doubt -very much -whether 
a sufficient number of members of the Indian Civil Senuc-e would applv 
to fill all the appointments that were offered. 
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Tlie Honourable Mr. PHIHOZE SETHNA (Bopibay ; Hou-^fuEam- 
madaii) : Sir, however miicli we would like to meet Government in 

order to bring about a compromise, I for one regret that, for the reasons 
which I will presently give, it is not possible for me to accept the 
amendment of my Honourable friend Mr. Crerar. To-day it is ‘the 
Honourable Mr. Crerar who is speaking for Government. Eighteen 
months ago it was the Honourable Mr. Craik who spoke on Government 
behalf. But, it reminds one of the Biblical reference that the hand is 
the hand of Jacob'- and the voice the voice of E'sau. The Honourable 
Mr. Craik, I believe at the request of the Honourable the Leader of the 
House who is always anxious to bring about a satisfactory compromise, 
brought forward an amendment to the Resolution of my Honourable 
friend Saiyid Raza Ali, in September 1921 to the effect that “ Indians 
should be given opportunities ” for becoming qualified for these appoint- 
ments. To-day, Sir, it is not Mr. Craik wbo is speaking, but it is the 
Honourable Mr. Crerar who says that “ Indians should be accorded 
wider opportunities to get an insight into the larger problems of Indian 
administration.” As the House will see, the amendments - on both 
occasions are on identically the same lines. If the jirevious amendment 
which the House accepted, I believe unanimously, was given effect to, 
I think the Government Benches would be perfectly justified in asking 
us to-day to accept a similar compi-omise as the one previously proposed. 
What is our experience? I think in my first speech I have given clear 
facts to show that absolutely nothing has been done in the matter of 
giving opportunities to Indians who are not members of the Indian 
Civil Service in the departments to which, under the exceptions to 
Schedule III, they are entitled to be appointed. Likewise I have shown 
that the position of Indian members of the Indian Civil Service is 
worse. Is it fair on the part of Government, after that experience, to 
ask us again to allow them to move that “ wider opportunities ” should 
be given in the case of all Indians, be they of the Indian Civil Service 
or not? I for one, therefore, Sir, certainlj’- oppose the amendment. 

Isow, as to the figures which my Honourable friend Mr. Thompson 
gave, he said that if effect was given to the Resolution moved by the 
Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri, it will be tantamount to selecting 
0 men out of only 29 Indian I. C. S. men available for appointments 
as Secretaries. May I draw the attention of the Honourable Member to 
the Resolution which clearly says that only one Indian in each depart- 
ment should be appointed either as Secretaiy, Joint-Secretary or 
Deputy Secretary-, and I hope my Right Honourable friend will also 
include Lnder-Secretaries 

The Hoxoukable Mr. J. P. THOMPSON: May I explain. Sir? It 
IS a question of multiplying one by nine, there being nine Departments. 

ihe Honourable Mr. PHIROZE SETHIn A : I beg to differ from 
my Honourable friend. He explained that only 29 members- will be 
.available. I would like to know from the Honourable Mr. Thompson 
If the figures I am quoting are correct or otherwise. If I understand 
y > u cimI servant must be of at least 5 years’ standing to be made 
^ Lnder-Secretaiy, and I say. Sir, that there are to-day 19 Indian 

emoeis of the Indian Civil Servuce with service between 5 and 10 
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Civil serv.nnlf; hciwocn 10 niul 15 veiir.s are entitled to be 
appointed as IJoputy Sceretarics, and ‘I bold that there are 8 siicb 
Indians. .Similarly to bold tbc jiosls of Joint or Deputy Secretaries, 
a civil .servant ninsl be of 15 to 20 years’ standing, and tbere are 13 
Indians in tbc .same service; and finally, Sir, so far as I kno-u-, tbere 
arc not 20, but 15 Indian jnembers of the Indian Civil Service witb 20 
and more years of exjiericnce to entitle them to tbe appointment of 
Sceretarie.s and Executive Coune.illor.s, These figures will show that the 
Ilighi Honourable gentleman is not asking too jj^uch when he asks 
for only one appointment as either Secretary or Joint Secretary or 
Deputy .Secretary, in each Department and I would appeal to the Right 
Honourable Mover to include in his list Under-Secretaries also in each 
Dojuirtment of the Government of India. 

The Ho.vorit.Mii.i: Mn. EALUBHAI SAMALDAS (Bombay: Non- 
Muhammadan): Sir, I rise to oppose the amendment. "When the 
Honovirable Mr. Crorar put his ca.'ic before the Council, he laid so 
much stress on maximum etiicieney that one felt that in the opinion of 
Government no Indian Civil Servant came up or could come up to that 
maximum ofiiciemw. I do not think he meant it, but he was practically 
defaming (he Indian Mcmlter.s of the Service by trying to show that 
the Indian !>fombers of the Indian Civil Service were so inefficient that 
they could not be entiaisted with the work of either Secretary, Joint 
Secretary, Deputy Secretary or TTndcr-Secretary. The way in which he 
s])fd;o and the great emphasis he repeatedly laid every time on the 
words “ maximum eflioiency,” and the words that he used — I am quoting 
his words “ If wo accept this Re.^olution it will mean the abrogation 
from the criterion of selection,” all these .«howcd that if Government 
ap])ointed Indians to (he Imperial Secretariat they will be abrogating 
their duty to the country merely to ])lcasc a few members of the 
Indian Civil .Service or a few Members of this Council. We on this 
side of the House do not want that efficiency should in any way be 
sacrificed, hut wo do believe that there are efficient men in the Indian 
Civil* Service, men as efficient as the European members of the Indian 
Civil Service, and if Government will tiot find them, if they will not 
try to find out such men, then the fault is theirs and not of the Indian 
members of the Indian Civil Service who cannot reach the portals of 
what my Eight Honourable friend said, the paradise of the -Civil 
Service. Sir, the figures given by the Honourable Mr. Thomi^son do 
show, I think, that there may be some difficulty in carrying out fully 
the Resolution moved h}' my Right Honourable friend but the Honour- 
able Mover has made it quite clear that he does not insist that in each 
case every post should be given to an Indian. In his sj^eech and also 
in his Resolution the Honourable Mover clearly says “ as far as possible.” 
None of us want to take away from the European members of the 
Civil Service their rights. "We Avant the rights of our countrymen to 
be re.spected and treated in the same manner as the lights of the Euro- 
pean members of the Civil Service, and we ivant them to be given the 
same opportunities. And wq want to give them same opportunities 
not for qualifying, because we do beliei'e that they are as qualified 
as the European Slembers of the Chll Service, when they come here, 
'.but to be given an opportunity of working and showing their worth 
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by being appointed either as , Under-Secretaries — arnd I appeal to my 
Eight Honourable friend to include the word Under-Secretaries as far 
as possible, — or Deputy Secretaries or Joint Secretaries, or Secretaries. 
Sir, it is a question not of racial discrimination. We do not want |hat 
Indians who are inferior to Britishers should be given preference but 
we want Indians of equal capacity, and we know that there are many 
of that kind — I will not refer to any by name — to be given an oppor- 
tunity to do equally good work. We want this amendment to be thrown 
out and the Eesolution to be accepted as moved by my Eight Honourable 
friend. 

The Honoueable Saiyid EAZA ALI: Sir, at .times the best way of: ^ 
killing a rude, crude and undigested Bill is to refer it to a Select 
Committee. I have been iioticing of late a tendency in the front Official 
Benches to try to kill well-thought out Eesolutions by coming forward, 
with amendments which are intended to serve the same purpose, name- 
ly, kill those Eesolutions. I, Sir, am opposed to the amendment of: 
my Honourable friend Mr. Cl’erar. Now, Honourable Members know 
that an amendment in almost identically the same terms as that movedi 
bj" my Honourable friend was brought up at Simla in September 1931.. 
We know that my Eesolution, as modified br^ the amendment of Mr.. 
Craik, was unanimously passed. We also know, Sir, what has been 
done during the last 17 months, namel}’’, our position in the Secretariat 
is worse to-day than it was in September 1931. That being so, may I 
ask whether the Honourable Mr. Crerar seriously wants this Council to- 
give its acceptance to an amendment of this character? If he is prepared 
to have that amount of confidence in this Council, I have no doubt he 
is very seriously mistaken. I for one. Sir, would rather have a fair and 
square deal than going in for camouflage. If Government are not pre-- 
pared to listen, to our recommendation let them come out with a clear 
proposition and let them say that they are not prepared to "accept it. 
Blit to bargain and to camouflage in that way is not an attitude on 
which I can congratulate the Honourable Mr. Crerar. But, Sir, these 
things I need not repeat since my friend the Honourable Mr, Sethna 
has already referred to them. What struck me as particularly signi- 
ficant in the speech of Mr. Crerar was ivhat amounts really to adding- 
insult to injury. 

No, I do not mean his amendment; I mean his speech. The point, 
is this that he seemed to argue that we wanted to have Indians because 
they were Indians and he went on to dwell on the subject in such a 
manner as indicated that a sufficient number of competent Indians 
would not be forthcoming to be employed in the. places mentioned in. 
the amendment. Now, Sir, we do not want Indians to be employed in 
these posts because they are Indians. As a matter of fact, nobody 
wants that. Nobody has advocated that and that is the case of nobody. 
What we submit. Sir, is that Indians should not be excluded because- 
ihey are Indians. That is the only proposition we have been pressing- 
upon the attention of Government from time to time. If you find 
oquallj- efficient Indians, if you find equally competent Indian officers,^ 
then don’t ignore them because they- are Indians. If you change that 
attitude I am quite sure, Sir, that you will be meetins the wishes ot 
this Council. • 
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Xow, as to tire percentages worked out by tbe Honourable- 
Mr. Thompson, the onlj’- thing to which. I would invite his attention 
is the wording of the Resolution which is before this House. Hobody 
wants that 9 out of 29 posts should be provided for Indians all at once or • 
in one week or in one day. But let there be a start. Let not all the- 
9 posts he filled at present. Let 8 be filled, let 7 be filled. Let as many 
as 6 go to Indians for the present so as to reduce the disparity in the 
percentages brought out in the Honourable Mr. T]iompson’s speech. 
I think. Sir, that the only waj"- in which we should deal with the 
Honourable Mr. Crerar’s amendment is unwillingly hut as in duty 
bound to oppose it. 

The HoxorrRAnLE Sin DIHSHAW WA.CHA (Bombay: dominated. 
Hon-Official) : Sir, I am sorry to say that I cannot agree to the 

amendment of Mr. Crerar, Since this House was established. Sir, two 
and a half years ago I have heard off and on in this Chamber two 
shibboleths by officials on the front Bench — sympathy and efficiency. 
Sjunpathy for evervthing. The Government have got sjunpathy. They 
put their hands on their heart and say “ The Government have sym- 
pathy.” But n'hat is this sympathy? It is nothing but pure lip- 
sympathy, barren sympath}'. I have never seen that that sympathy 
has materialised in any way. So much for sympathy,” How, as 
regards “ efficiency.” \Ve are all talking about efficiency, efficiency. 
When the Commander-in-Chief is here or his Military Secretary, they 
say the same thing — we must have military efficiency. When a Civi- 
lian Member of Government is here, he talks about civil efficiency, — 
we must have efficiency. What is efficiency, we do not know. They 
keep a standard of efficiency for themselves and consider that we 
Indians have got no efficiency. In old times, the Athenians and the 
Greeks always spoke of people of the world outside their little one as , 
“barbarians,” and it seems, Sir, that the Government also think that 
Indians are barbarians. They only are civilised people, having effi- 
ciency, sympathy, and everything else. They- all pose as paragons of 
intellectualism. We, Indians, have nothing — absolutely nothing. 
We are mere dregs, we are leather and pimnella or hachacJas so to speak. 
That is the jmsition of Government. All right. But what then is the- 
use of Indiarization? What is the meaning of Indianization? I hare 
always said, “ Let there be Indianization but let it be .slow and 
steady, step by step.” So far I am prepared to agree. But if, when 
we ask for the sm,allest of small of Indianization of the services, they 
say that we .should have only an iota of the Indian service! Then, of 
course, there is what I call a non possumus action. If that were to go 
on where may Indianization be? It may- not come on for 50 j'ears. 

Honourable friend 3Ir. Thompson gave out some .statistics. T 
listened to these with very great attention. But what is the upshot of 
it"? Practicallv spealdng, I think that if this goes on, for the nest 
half a century, at all events we .shall not have a .single Indian 
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proceed? Is tliat tlie spirit of Indianization? tliat tlie spirit in 
wliicli tlie Glielmsford-Montagn reforms were framed? Is that the 
spirit in vrliich. Parliament lias granted tlie reforms? Ton now say 
that we are not strong and efficient, and therefore we cannot be em- 
ployed. Wbo are these people to talk of efficiency? They are^ the 
judge and jury themselves. They set a standard of their own efficiency. 
They are the judges of facts whether we are efficient men or not. !We 
are nowhere. That is the position. It is all one-sided from beginning 
to end. And wliGn this point is raised, if there is nothing else, the 
question of race is brought forward; if there is nothing else, the question 
of efficiency is brought forward. So that, the thing is moving in a 
vicious circle, and ail those shibboleths which we have heard to-day ' 
have been, repeated here for the last 2^ years. That is not the way in 
which the reforms were granted. That is not the spirit in which Parlia- 
ment has given us the reforms. I am sorry to'say that the Government 
are now really going back on their plighted word. There is no honesty 
or integrity in the Government 1 am sorry to say. 

The Eight Honourable V. S. SEHSTIVASA SASTEI : Sir, as re- 
gards the amendment of my Honourable friend Saijdd Eaza Ali, I 
may at once sa 3 ^ that I ahi in sympathy with it and when the time 
comes for voting on it E shall vote in its favour. With regard to the 
amendment proposed by the Honourable the Home Secretary I have 
got two or three words to say. 

In the first place, he offers to members of the Indian Civil Service 
and to others alike wider opportunities of qualifying for particular 
posts. Does the Honourable Member wish me, to understand and wish 
this Council to understand that the members of his service, being 
Indians, having gone thrpugh the same experience as their European 
colleagues, passed the same tests, doing tbe same duties, having also 
served their term in the local Governments’ secretariats, are still to be 
I'egarded as people requiring wider opportunities of qualifying for these 
services? It seems to me, Sir, that in using the word ‘ Indiaps ’ in 
bis amendment freely so as to impress members of the Indian Civil 
Service as well as others, he casts a. reflection impliedly, if not express- 
Ij', on his own colleagues. They at least are people of whom it could 
be said that they had established their merit and ability. I was asto- 
nished at the way in which he enunciated the doctrine that the Govern- 
ment of India cannot afford to pay any consideration to conditions other 
tban efficiencjL 'N’o one wished, not certainly I, no one wished that 
the Government of India should depart from that principle to the 
slightest degree, but I cannot assent to the implication that the Govern- 
ment of India have hitherto scrupulously adhered to that principle and 
have still been unable to give Indian members of the Indian Civil 
Service the facilities which I .a.sk for. That is a proposition that I 
cannot in the good name of India agree to. Other considerations must 
have come in. I could. Sir, speak candidly as one man of practical 
affair.s to other men of practical affairs. Could it be denied that some 
t’.me ago at all events it was considered that an Indian, being an Indian, 
was to some extent as regards the innermost secrets of administration 
not a person quite to be trusted? Ho one can speak to a policy having 
actuallj- actuated him or impelled him in the administration of daily 
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duties; but there can be no doubt whatever that in the past, in the- 
civil as in the military direction, Government’s policy in filling up 
high appointments Itas to some extent befen coloured by the requirement. 
of the utmost trustworthiness in their officials, and they have held that 
such trustworthiness might not be found in Indians. I am here only 
to plead that if that suspicion has hitherto governed the conduct of 
Government, it ought no longer to be allowed to do so. We are here- 
at a time when it has been accepted as the policy of the Imperial 
Government that India should be transferred gradually and by steps to 
Indians. Distrust of Indians, the wish to keep then? out of secrets and 
trustwortbj' posts are considerations entirely out of place. I am here- 
to ask in the name of tbe constitution of India that if such considerations 
• still pre\-ail in high quarters in Government they should be completely 
eliminated. 

One word, more, Sir. It is- true considering merely the numbers of 
Indians and Europeans in these sei'vices — I have been very happy to- 
get from two Honourable Members on the official side an admission — 
that the numbers of Indians are still so low that, considering the- 
numerical proportion only, it is not possible to px'ovide them on equi-- 
table principles with the number of appointments that I seek. That at 
least will be a sufficient answer to the country at large, to the wild cry 
that has been raised all over the place that the Indianization of the 
services is proceeding at a tremendous pace and at a pace so alarming 
that we must look to the extinction of the British element at an early 
date. Here I am met with the answer that there are not sufficient 
Indians in the services to choose from. I hope the country will duly 
appreciate the admission made here to-day on that score. 

But that I am faced with’ a question of righteousness and honomv 
I am asked, if appointments are given to Indians on the ground that 
they are Indians, it must operate to the exclusion of duly qualified and 
equally efficient Europeairs. Quite so, I agree. It is further asserted 
that these European members will have a grievance that because of their 
birth, they are excluded from certain offices to which but for this- 
consideration they might have been appointed. I am very happy 
again that Honourable Members on the opposite side appreciate for the 
first time the odium of erecting a colour barrier. They see for the first 
time, when it threatens to be applied to them, what it is to be denied an 
opportunity because of one’s colour. Sir, during the hundred years till 
now we have cried out to the world that we have been excluded on 
grounds of race and of colour from posts to which"by every humane and 
righteous consideration we were entitled. Tbe official world in the- 
Government of India are beginning for the first time to feel the taste 
of racial humiliation and the bar sinister placed on the faces of people. 
I am glad the experience is coming home and I hope it will come home 
still more. Sir, this policy of Indianization is nothing new. Ever 
since the great Proclamation of Queen Victoria we have been promised 
that in our own country there should be no governing caste and that 
all posts alike should be open to us. That however was long denied in 
practice as every one Iniows, and it has been abundantly admitted by 
all spokesmen who have spoken on the official side. Time passed. 
Various claims were put forward and negatived. Then came the de- 
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clarntion of August 1917 u-liicli put in the very van of its ])rogranimc, 
tlio inei'casing association of Indinns in tile public services. Kot alone 
that. It was not merely a declaration tlint tlie C.'d)in(!t bold up to the 
people of India long waiting for a Avord of that kind, but it Avas imt 
into the preamble of the Act and it has therefore the force of Parlia- 
mentary enactment. There is the second promise, the third proipise, 
the promise of the Queen and the Kings and His Grace the Duke of 
Connaught, and they are all pjnmises, ])romise.s and promises. I come 
here to-day asking by a Eesolution that in rcsi)ect of one matter this 
hundred times itei'ated promise should be carried out. And AA'hat does 
the Honourable tlie Home Secretary tell mo? Ho offers me another 
■promise. The Honourable the Hojne Secrelaiy must Jiot bn olfended 
AA’ith me if I refuse to accept a promise after I have had abundant 
promises from far higher authontios. I am liore, Sir, to ask for their 
fulfilment and not for frc.sh promi.ses. AVc have had them till avo are 
sick. Sir, I cannot support the amendment. 

The HoKOOiiAiiLi; Mii. J. CRERAK ; Sir, I do not propose to detain 
the House long .... 

The HoiVOUKAiJLE Saiyid R AZA AJjI .* Can the Honourable Member 
speak again, because he has moA'cd an amendment and has already 
spoken ? 

The Honouhaiile the PRESIDENT: He is the Government Mem- 
ber in charge of the Resolution, and is perfe^rtly entitled to reply on 
■the whole question. 

The Honox/eajii.e Me. J. CRERAR : Sir, as I .^aid, I do not propose 
'to detain the House long and the first of my A-eiy fcAv remarks will be 
regarding the observations which fell tfroim my Honourable friend 
Saiyid Raza Ali. He said the amendment which I SAibmitted to the 
House Avas camouflage. If I understand that teiaa correctly, it implies 
something of insincerity and of stratagem. I entirely deny that I 
• entertained any such intention, and in imputing it to me my Honourable 
friend has shoAvn less than his usual regard for the courtes}’ of debate. 
Every Honourable Member of this House is entitled to have any motion 
or amendmeiit he may propose to the House in plain language inter- 
preted in the plain sense which it bear.s-, and I think I am entitled to 
ask that the House should grant me that measure, I will not say of 
indulgence, but of Justice. 

My Right Honourable friend oppo.site suggested that I have been 
Q J, guilty of .some disparagement to my colleagues 

in the Indian Civil Service. Tliough the 
Right Honourable Member usually gh’es reasons for what he says I fail 
■to_ discover any reason for that particular suggestion. I do not enter- 
tain that sentiment; I did not express' it, and there is nothing in the 
terms of my amendment AAdiich could reasonably bear that interpreta- 
-tion. My Right Honourable friend further, and in somewhat severe 
terms, referred to a certain distrust of Indians imputed to, as I under- 
stood him to say, or understood to be entertained by the Government of 
India and Governments in India generally. Well, Sir, I, can only 
appeal from a general impression of that kind to my own personal 
-experience. I haye had a fairly long experience of work in a provincial 
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Secretariat, aiirl a biiof experience of tlie worJf if) Hk! noveifiniefil, of 
India- Secretariat. In the Provincial Sccrelarial, it naoi nty duty In he 
in charge' of a department which in, proliiihly jjiore lifon any etlier 
department of tliat Government, entrimfcd with rnnUnii: of n con/idcfitlaj 
nature, and pometime.« of tlie greatest Bccrecy, I do not Inmv/ v/ficthe/’ 
I 'fvas guilty of an}' dereliction of duty, hut 1 may inf'niin Ihe Uniim 
that it was my constant practice in the course of l.hn himhinHi o/ toy 
department to cntnist contidentia] find secfct matter to Indiane, f have 
been reminded recently by my friend the FinfOice Hcoetary that iii'-rn 
are few secrets, of a more confidential t-hurnnifr, which could Ifc niorn 
readily turned to pecuniaiy advantage titan the secret'; of the P’lf/a/fee 
Department, and my ftonourahle friend Mr, G’ooh assure;-, me that }in 
has Ifc-en in the comstant hahft of reposing .'-eerel n/attej- of that eharacter 
fo the trn.?t of hi.= Indian .subordinate-:. Sir, it is; df'ff/e)/lt to disj/e/se 
atmosphere which i- based ^-olely upon sumfises and noon /mp/essions, 
f)ut I 3'k the House to rely not on surmise'-, (>ut on facts and J have 
given the House all that I can g^ivc if the results of my own personal 
experience which, on the '-hole, has been fairly oorfnt/ohorif-.ivo, y/iili 
the ryiYTohorafion given to me in that regard hy my Iforiontahlo jtio/i/l 
Hr. Cook. I have onlv thi's further lornarh to make. If i-AinnV, me 


with considerable dicjppointr.eent, because / ibJnk t.he debates; in this 

House have sjway.= been '•-hanicterised by scrupulous impartiality, it 

cau-sed me very considerable surprise tba*, tbe deh.oite faet-s a/.-.d ffgurrrs 
which I gtive with rs-g-ard to the j>rogr<''-s made, — J thi.ok my fi'r/hi 
Hc-zonrai/li frieze onnosite will agree that t.he;e is .00 i.mr/orlant dim-'> 
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be pleased to appoint so far as possible at least one sucb officer" tbe 
words “ they should be afforded wider opportunities to become qualified 
for appointment" should be. substituted. In order fhat the Souse may 
have an opportunity of seeing how the Eesolution would run if that 
amendment is effected, I will read the, Eesolution with ,tbe amendment 
in situ. The Eesolution will run as follows : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that in order 
to give Indians an insight into the larger problems of Imperial administration and 
policy, they should be afforded wider opportunities- to become qualified for appoint- 
ment to the posts off Secretarj-, Joint Secretary and Deputy Secretary in all 
Departments of the Secretariat of the Government of India." 

The question is that the amendment be made. 

The motion was negatived. 

The Hokouhable the PEESIDEjS'T: The next -question I have to- 
propose to the Council is that the Eesolution, as amended, be adopted : 

“ That this Coimcil recommends to the Governor General in Council that, iu 
order to give Indians an insight into the larger problems of Imperial administra- 
tion and policy, he would be pleased to appoint, so far as possible, at least one 
Indian as Secretary, Joint Secretary or Deputy Secretary to every’ Department of 
the Secretariat of the Government of India.” 

The motion was adopted. 


■ 5th March 1923. 

EESOLETIOE RE EIGHTS AND STATES OE lEDIAHS IH 

KEisTA. 

The Bight Hoxoee.able Y. S. SEIHIYASA SASTEI (Madras : Hon- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to move this Eesolution : 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that he 
be pleased to convey by telegraphic message to His Majesty’s Government the 
view of this Council that no settlement regarding the political rights and 'htatus- 
of Indian settlers in the Crown Colony of Kenya would satisfy the people of India 
unless Indians, in Kenya are granted full and equal rights of citizenship with 
European settlers. 

And this Council records its indignant protest at the reported threats of 
violence on the part of the latter and fully trusts that His Majesty’s Government 
will take effective steps to prevent any such outbreak and to afford them the 
necessary ,protection. 

And this Council records its emphatic conviction that no restrictions on new 
immigration from India will be acceptable to public opinion here.” 

Sir, at tbe outset may I be permitted to draw tbe attention of tbe 
Council to a slight grammatical inaccuracy in tbe Eesolution? In tbe 
second part tbe last words are " and to afford tbem tbe necessary protec- 
tion," but tbe word “ tbem " is without a proper antecedent. I think. 
Sir, if you will allow a small verbal amendment to be moved, it might be 
changed into “ tbe Indians resident in Kenya." 

Tbe Hoxotje.vble the CHAIRMAK : Tes. 

Tbe Eight Hoxotte-Usle Y. S. SEIKIYASA SASTEI : Thank you. 
In speaking on this Eesolution it is my great desire to avoid all rhetoric 
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or attempt to excise feelings. I wiU confine myself' to a statement 
of vie'w because I ; believe that tbe .fact's in tbemselves are sucb that 
tbey carry tbeir own conclusion. ' In' tbe. first place, I tbink in tbe course 
of public discussion upon tbis subject, there bas been some mistake of an 
imjJortant cbaracter wbicb, if I may, I would , trj'- to . put right. Those 
who have advocated tbe Indian case have grounded themselves more or 
less expressly upon tbe Eesolution-wbieb in ,tbe year 1921 tbe Imperial 
Conference of- Prime Minister^ adopted on the subject. I- venture to 
think, having been a party, to that Resolution, that it is somewhat of a 
serious mistake. That Resolution,' Sir, was the result of a case that the 
G-overnment of India put forward. I am in a position to ■ say,' and the 
public are in a position to judge from the memorandum of the Govern'-' 
ment of. India, published at the time, that our case did not concern anj 
of the Crown Colonies. It was concerned solely with the self-governing 
Dominions of the Empire, and the case was also argued, as I have a right 
to' state, solely on the ground that it concerned, itself with the self- 
governing Dominions of the Empire. The case for the Crown Colonies 
■ I’ests on equity and does not derive in the least from that Resolution. 
We have got pledges of eqTS,-ity dating far back in the history of India. 
We have got it asserted again and again on high, and solemn authority 
and it did not require the Resolution of the Imperial Conference of the 
year 1921 for the first time to give vitality to our claim for equity of 
treatment in the Crown Colonies. I make this repudiation’ at this early 
stage of my ’speech because I am particularly anxious that nobody here’ 
should carry the impression that the implication of that Resolution 
applies to Kenya Colony. That Resolution cites in the very beginning _ 
the right of every comruunitj* in the Empire to exclude elements of the 
Empire’s population which it does not care to assimilate. We have given 
that right to the self-governing Dominions and to India. We have not 
given that right, and if the people of India have a voice in the matter, 
they will not allow the right to be given, to the Cro-mi Colonies. The 
whole claim of the self-go’^ei’ning Dominions in the matter is based upon 
the f^t that, whatever the equities, whatever the rights and. "wrongs of . 
the case, a people who can govern themselves, have a right in the last 
resort to say who shall compose the population. The Crown Colonies, 
neither Ceylon, nor Fiji, nor Mauritius, nor Kenya, has yet acquired the 
risht to sav who shall form the population. If it is to be determined 
entirely by the Colonial Office, the Colonial Office being a part of the. 
British Cabinet cannot settle the matter without amicable arrangements 
with the India Office ; and the Colonial Office and the India Office; agree- 
inf together, will determine these matters and not the people of Kenya. 

I am -verv anxious to make this repudiation also for the reason that, when 
this is once granted, the expression “ the people of Kenya,” “ the com- 
munitv resident in Kenya ” has, by a sort of verbal jugglery which I can- 
not understand, been applied solely to the white population of Kenya 
as if they were the only community wlio had a right to determine who 
sliall go to Kenya and who shall not. 

Havino- made that point perfectly clear, so far as I can, let me now 
proceed to sav that our claim to equality is, even as regards Kenya, 
rather acadeniic and theoretical to-day. 'W'e assert the right ip equslirr 
but we are quite content — and I wish more general recognition were .given 
to that circumstance than has been given to it before — in the achieve- 
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ment of equality to proceed by stages. Por wbat are tlie demands of our 
■people in Kenya and wbat are tbe demands tbat.tbe (government of India 
and tbe Secretary of State for India have so long supported? In tbe first 
place, we do riot ask for universal suffrage as tbe European communit} 
ibere qnjoy to-day.. We do not . ask. tbat' the Legislative Council of 
Kenya, sucb as it is, 'sbould be composed of elements giving, to tbe 
Indians a proportiobate xepresentation, either coiisidering tbe number of 
tbe population or considering tbe amount of taxation tlnrt Ibey bave to 
pay towards tbe general support of tbe Colony. We are content tbat 
we sbould be less tban a balf in tbe legislature, and, so far as tbe Exe- 
cutive Government is concerned, no more tban a bare admission of tbe 
Indian element bas been conceded. If I ma}' be penriitted to say so, ^ 
nothing more has yet arisen in the shape, of a definite demand of our 
people. It is then, Sir, considered on the merits of the question, a 
partial, a very partial, fulfilment of tbe rights of equality that is being 
asked for. As to the franchise, we bave expressly agreed that such a 
qualification sbould be fixed as will enfranchise only 10 per cent, of tbe 
resident Indians. Now,. upon wbat ground is even this modest demand 
for a partial fulfilment of equality, where tbe full assertion of equality 
would bave been eminently justified resisted? Sir, 1 tliink it is best in 
„ answering the question to go, to tbe root of the matter at once and with- 
out hesitation. Tbe root of the matter 1 bad personal opporturiitj of 
■ understanding. Last year, there were in London certain representatives 

• of .the white Kenya community, come to press their views on the autho- 
rities, and .1 was privileged to be present at a private discussion in which 
their claims wei'e put forward. I may at once state that their, claims were' 
clear and were firm. East Africa, Sir, .and. tbe Colony of Kenya with 

' which we 'are particularly concerned, is unfortunately dominated by tbe 
spirit of South Africa. It is tbat spirit tbat reigns there. ' The spirit of’ 
South Africa to those who. bave understood it is to be summed up -in two 
expressions. Tbe first is “ no admission'of equality with Indians ” ; . tbe 
second is. “ tbe expulsion of Indians, if possible.” ■ There is no mistake 
about that. I beard these things myself, and .the residents who came 
there told lis that it was their desire as early as possible to get into. the 
Union of South Africa as an African Empire, so' that Ken^’a is" now to ’ 
be prepared in its treatment of the Indian element, to enter 'the future 

• African Confederation. 'That means clearly tbat Indians are to be’ ex- 

pelled and sucb as happen to’ be residents are to be denied in so many 
words .that there would be any thing like equality accorded to them. Wbyj 
Sir, it was my painful business that .day to listen continually to state- 
ments' of'’ this kind; “We will not allow this equality which is an 
academic theory, which is'tbe folly of tbe-.Colonial Office"; we cannot, have 
it, here. Let .people come out there arid see for themselves.” Arid, -in 
order to enforce this point of view, all things that we have seen usually on 
such occasions are being enacted. • • . . - • , 

Sir, it is quite extraordinary that the facts of history are even beirig 
denied to support this claim. History is falsified and even the facts that’ .. 
the Indian was on the soil before the white settler appeared^ that he has 
done a good deal to make the Kenya Colony what it is are" being denied. 

' that I have referred to I further , heard It said that if 

the Indian has done something as any human being would have done if , 
he. were resident in a place, that tiring could have been done for ’the 
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Eenya Colony if the African native was educated for the purpose, and . 
that it was not hetfessaiy, that it was not .desirable, that the ■. Indians 
should be allowed to base their claim on the mere’ fact that they were 
there, and .that they did something to build up the. railway or to carry on 
the,trade. If that was done, it was. a mistake and it should be modified , 
at -the earliest possible opportunity. The 'Colonial Office were spoken in 
terms of -the utmost disrespect- and contempt and everybody can see now 
in the papers that nry unfortunate Iriend Major the .Right Honourable 
Ormsby Gore has come in for a .good deal of«abuse a,t the hands of . the 
African press for the simple reason that he stands up for the dignity, for 
the righteousness and. for. the good name of the British Empire. 

With. regard to the. natives of .Africa, Sir, as I have said to the Council , 
already, I.will tiy^ not to raise feeling. The natives of Africa are, as 
everybody knows, not quite civilised.' They are advancing by leaps and 
bounds. Great efforts are. necessary to p-uJU theni'up along the line of 
evolution. But will history answer the question , in -the affirmative,' that 
when ihe European exploiter, the European colonist, has gone abroad and 
come into contact with semi-savage tribes the contact has-been beneficial 
to the latter invariably? Could it be claimed to the credit of the 
European nations .that they have been 'careful, that they have.b'e^ 
solicitous, to. observe scrupuloush'- the rights and serve the needs 'of a ' 
semi-barbarous’ population? Assuming,- . l^.o-q^ever,. that here aud -.there 
such a statement could be- made with an approximation to the tinith, -we 
'are in a position to say ■ from infoimatioh that comes o-ver that the ’ 
European settlers in East Africa can by no means claim, to come under 
this humane description.- Well; Sir, innumerable instances could be 
quoted to show that their treatment of the East African hative.'is by no 
means marked -by a considei’ation of co mm on humanity. I will only 
read one oi'- two extract's to show the spirit in which the thing is done. 

' The Honourable Mr. B.-H. SARMA (Revenue and; Agricultru-e 
Jlember) : May I- suggest, 'Sir, that we are dealing now with the.ques-. 
tion of Indians in East Africa, and having regard to the state- of feeling 
ic might- be. desirable not to dwell too. long upon the. question of British 
-remi/ natives of East Africa. . ’ , . ’ 

' The Honourable the CHAIRMAN : The Honourable Member has 
not yet done; so. . His extract, when he reads it, will show .-us what he 
means. -I will allow the Hono-urable Member to proceed.- - - 

_ The Right Honourable V. S. SRINIVASA 'SASTRI :- Sir, I was 
onty saying that , as -regards th.e' East African native of the soil, it is mot 
tbe Indian but the- White' settler from’ whom he has to be protected. It 
i.5 that point which I was- tiyfing- to labour, as it is . being exploited in 
England that the introduction of the Indian and his maintenance in full 
rights of citizemship would be injurious to. the development of the East 
African native. Our whole point is thafin so far as. that huinahe obj ect 
is concerned, we are far more-useful in East Africa, than the White 
settlers. , I will only read one extract^ Sir. This is the' quotation that I 
wish to read from, a "paper, which was addressed to the Head of the 
Government in. East Africa by the Indian residents : 

' . •“ Again a party consisting of mem’bers of the same school of thonght, including 
amongst them a prominent-’ member of the present Reform Party, assembled in 
front pf the Nairobi Court House, and in the presence of the Ma^strate and 
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PoliCi; Officer and in the teeth of the remonstrances from the former -and ciiecking, 
hy the latter, they ptihliely flogged certain innocent natives ‘on the plea that it v:as 
meles} to. take them to court to be dealt with according to the law, etc., etc.’- 

I only mention tliis to slow that Indians could not have done such a 
thing; hut the White settlers in llenja seem to have a notion of ordered 
life in a community very difierent to ourselves. On another occasion it 
would appear that they did something which was most extraordinary. A 
number of- Europeans, including some prominent members of the present 
Eefoim Party, macched up in an unlawful assembly to. Government 
House, insulted Sir James Easier, the then representative of His- 
Hajesty’s Government, threw stones at Government House, shouted to 
Sir James to resign his office, and behaved themselves in such a rebellious 
iuanner simply because the then Governor disagreed with them in their 
views and policies of forced labour, I do not wish to contemplate what 
would happen if a number of people eaine ■ to the Imperial Secretariat 
in Delhi and behaved in. that manner. His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief would have something to say to that. . , 

How it is a fact that the White settlers of Eenya have been, through 
the weakness of that Government, led to believe that they can deal 
.shortly and summarily even with their Government, -and- when thev 
threaten violence in case equality is forced upon them, they are not 
bluffing by any means. When the Honourable llember in charge of this- 
subject spoke in another place, he seemed to regard th&se assertions as' 
mere threats which were never intended to be earned into effect. I 
thought at the time that he was much too optimistic, and I hope the news 
that has since come over has made him also change his opinion some- 
what. Sir, I can only say. that our people, whether in India or abroad, 
have shown such humility, such respect for order, such patience under 
the greatest provocation, and such forbearance and modesty in their 
demands for perfectly established rights, that what an American lady 
told me recently is perfectly true, that we Indians are about the only 
Christians left now, omitting the Chinese, on the face of the earth ! 
Honourable ^lembers will notice that there is a third clause in my 
Piosolution. I wish to say a few words on that subject. 

Tlie thii'd clause protests against immigration restrictions which it is 
fhe intention, it would appear, of the Colonial Office, to enact for the 
first time. In the other place when this matter was discussed recently, 
thi.s matter was not brought to the attention of the authorities in the same 
way. Hut immigration and the control of immigration in respect of 
Kenya Cedony is so important that I ask vo-ux leave. Sir, and the leave of 
tlio Council while I keep them for a few minutes on this subject. 

It has been admitted and admitted on authority that is no longer 

questionable that India is an equal partner in 
the British Empire with Great Britiari and 
with the dominions. It is a proposition with an enormous variety of 
imjdications. I do not believe that the Indian people will ever take 
ndvantfige o£ that claim and draw out all the implications and insist 
on each one or them. But ou this they will, IVe are three hundred 
millions in iliis countrv*. If eighty millions of -people must have an 
otillet and if they find enormous outlets, .vast unoccupied spaces all 
oviu' the world, and keep them all to themselves and coop up the three 
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lixmdred millions within the limits of India and say to them “ You 
have no OTitlet. hut vou are equal partners in tlie Empire ueveriliolcss 

■ that is a proposition to which it is very hard for ns to assent. I oaii 
understand, although I cannot approve,' its being said tliat other parts 
ot the Empire with vast unpeopled spaces were not conquered by Indians, 
we»e not settled by Indians. Perhaps it is a sort of answer; 1 will not 
pause to examine it; but the case of East Africa, the case of Kenya 
Colon}' is clean. There can be no gainsaying that it cannot ])e 
called a British colony and it cannot be allowed to become a British 
colony. If anything it is a British Indian colony. Indians having 
.somewhat prior rights, but because they are politically wealf and cannot 
assert their rights in full, they are quite willing io share their rights 

, equally with the British people. It ought to be considered a British 
- Indian colony and we cannot therefore allow the Bight ITonourablo 
Winston Churchill’s assertion that Kenya must be kept a characteris- 
tically British colon}', iloreover, look at the irony, of the situation, 
(juite recently a sum of £10,000 has been taken from the public revcnue.s 
of Kenya colony to which Indians contribute, I understand, somewhat 
over 50 per cent., and set apart for establi.shment of a Publicity Bureau 
in London with the bbject of attracting English settlers to that colony. 
At that very tinie and while public money to which Indians contribute i.s 
freely used for the pui-pose of attracting White settlers, it is proposed — 
what an irony of things — to enact restrictions ns to Indian immigration 
which w'ill have the effect of excluding Indians altogether from India. 
It is impossible for a self-respecting people to submit to such bare-faced 
violation of the fundamental equities of the case. We arc afraid that 

■ under pressure it is quite possible that the Colonial Olfice may yirdd. 
Sir, spealdng on this occasion I wdll, as I have done very frequently 
before, acknowledge on the part of the Indian public witli the fullest 
appreciation and gratitude the way in which the Government of India 

• and the Secretary of State for India have throughout championed our 
cause in this matter. AVe only beg tliem to kcej) the fight up a little 
while longer. If we lo.-e in Kenya, the result is we lose all along the 
line. ( The Dominions where I received .such }io=pit.aIiiv a;.'d such svju- 
pathetic hearing when I presented our case, the Dominiojis will ho ja-r- 
fectly justified, when a successor of mine goes round licre.after, in turniJig 
on him and saying, “ What is the case in the Crown Colonies wliieh are 
administered b'v the Briti.sh Cabinet theniselve-? ITow r-jii the British 


Cahient solemnly pass a Besolution and sf;nd you out to ^‘■<■1: ful- 
.filment thereof- while its spirit i= heine violatf'd hy tlm Britisfj Cahinot 
tl'.eni>el'VGs?" Losing in Kenya, vre lo.-e therefore in the self-go'.v-rning 
dominions; we lose all round, and its moral reaction on the progress of 


India itself towards the .status of 
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on the British Empire the judgment that it has become subject to .moral 
decay, and moral decay cannot long precede material decay: I will 
say nothing more, Sir, but commend the llesolution to the acceptance 
of tbe Council. 

The Honourable tue CHAIRMAjST : The Council will now resume 
discussion of the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri’s proposition. 

The Honourable Mr. LALHBHAI SAMALDAS (Bombay : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, the high level to which my Right Honourable 
friend has raised tlfe debate on this question may make.it rather difficult 
for us to follow in the same vein. Moreover, we jnay not be able to 
restrain ourselves in the same way as my Riglit Honourable friend has 
done. The feeling in the country has been. Sir, very strong, and, if 
I may say so, to whichever part}’- people may belong, the country as a 
whole is strongly agitated at the attitude of the Wliite settlers in Kenya. 
Before I speak on the Resolution proper, may I, Sir, with your permis- 
sion, remove a misapprehension — I believe it was a misapprehension in 
-.the mind of my Right Honourable friend? Wlienever this question 
was discussed In this Council we nei'er mixed up the Dominions with 
Crown Colonies. If the Resolution passed at the Imperial Conference 
was brought in, it was merely to show that if the Dominions agreed to 
reciprocity, much more should the Crown Colonies give liberty and free- 
dom to our, people. It was merely to show the strength of our position 
that we referred to it. We realised that in Crown Colonies we have 
greater rights and the White settlers have practically no rights excepting 
those that were given to them without our sanction by Lord Milner’s 
despatch'. , Sir, the Resolution is divided into three portions, and I lay 
the greatest stress on the last portion. So, I speak on it first. That is : 

“ And this Council records its emphatic conviction that no restrictions on new 
immigration from India will be acceptable to public opinion here.” 

During the last two years. Sir, we had two debates in this Council on 
that subject and on each occasion this point has been put before the 
Council as strongly as possible. An attempt^ is made in the nanle of 
equality to restrict the immigration by raising the deposits to be given 
by an immigrant before he goes there. As it was shown here, the 
amount ought to suffice for sending the man back if he was found to be 
undesirable. Now, in the name of equality of status the amount of that 
deposit is being increased more than 3 times, and we feel that it is done 
not for the sake of equality but under the name of that charming word 
to keep ba,uk many of our countrymen from entering the Colonies and 
that is what we resent most. Then, again, another restriction has been 
put upon immigration and that is that the immigrant must have know- 
ledge of the English language. That also. Sir, was brought in the 
name of equality and as was shown in another place, it meant that 
while a husband who Imew English could go there, a wife or a daughter 
who did not know English could not. That is a restriction that, we do 
not want to be put and we want that the old rule as it stands should 
not be altered in any way. The Resolution says “ That no restrictions 
on new immigration from India will be acceptable I believe wiat 
my Right Honourable friend wants and what we all want is that no new 
restrictions will be acceptable. The old restrictions are acceptable, and 
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^ve do ,not object to them. I think I am right and I hope my Honourable 
friend will tell me it that is so. ^Ve do not want that Kenya — to which 
I add Uganda and Tanganyika — should be turned into a White colony. 
That is the attempt that is being made by the White settlers in the 
Colony, and that is an attemjit that we want to thwart, and in that 
atteTnpt we want the assistance of the Government of India. I take this 
opportunity of expressinjr the thankfulness of this House and the country 
to the Honourable Memher in charge- and to the Government of India 
and to the Secretary of State for Ind^ia for the strong fight, that they are 
putting up for our countrymen in Kenya. We wanf, them to continue 
that fight. We want them not to be cowed down by the threats that are 
being held at us by the White .settlers. As mj' Kight Honour- 
able friend say.s, the threats 1003- not be quite false. There 
have., 1 )een instances when' even the Governor was stoned. There 
have been equalh' bad instances. — I would not quote them because I 
am afraid of my Honourable friend getting up and saving that I am not 
in order — but there have been similar cases where not only natives have 
been shot and a.ssaulted, but White settlers have entered into the married 
quarters of Indians, tlireatened to sJioot and set fire to the whole location. 
Fortunately thev were pi evented from doing .so. We do not want these 
thing.? to be repeated. Our count:\'men there are as mild as the Indian.s 
here are mild, and if the3' prote.'t, thev' jn-otest because thev' know that 
pln’-sical strength is with the other part3', and even if the}' were .strong, 
the Indians will not under anv- circumstances, unless the provocation i.s 
veiy .':tiong, take law into their hands as the other cornmuniltie.s would 
do. That is another leason. Sir, whv' we want Government to take 
immediate action. I dare .say manv of the Hembers of thi.s House mv~i 
have seen the letter.? which Hi.s Highne.?.? the Aga Khan wrote to the 
ju-es.? about a month and a half ago. He .suggested two altemative.s, 
one was to appeal to the Indian.? here to .send a deputation to Ken3'a 
to guide the Indians and try to bring about an amicable .settlement 
between the Indian.s and the White settlers there. He also made appeal 
to the non-omciai Europeans in this countr}', and, may I add, a .similar 
a])pea] to the officiai.s in thb; countrj' to use their influence, whatever 
thev have, to see that this racial bitieme.ss there doss not spread to this 
country. I think: we can very well count upon the good-vnll of my non- 
official European brethren in thi.s conntxy, and I am quite .sure I can 
equallv count upon the good-wili of the ofncials also. If we all join our 
hands 'together in a friendly .spirit to restore peace where there is extreme 
hitiemess and fear of riots and lawlessness then we will be renderirig a 
•Treat service not only to this country but I believe to the whole of the 
British Empire, because once this poison of anti-British or anti-Wldte 
soreads irom East Africa to this country, I do n.ot Imow where it shall 
end. The ccontry at present has strong faith in the ju-stice of the 
Imperial Government and in the British Parliament and^ if once that 
faith is shaken, we do not know where the country wfli be._ It is not 
an idle threat, that I am gUing, but I say this because I heliere, we in 
riii- Hous-^" are the best friends of the British Empire and we want our 
connection with €se Bridsh Empfee to_eontinue.^ I aiipeal to m^hrefnxen 
here, both ogcisl and non-ccucia!, and I „-ant tnem to sup-port t,m.s Ee-o- 
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Tlie HoNonKABLE Me. B. IST. SARMA (BeTeniie' and Agriculture 
Member): Sir, tbe ' Go'verninent fully appreciates ^tbe strength of the 
feeling on this subject both in the Council as well as outside and acknowl- 
edges the moderation with which Honourable Members have discussed it. 
Tile Resolution divides itself into three parts-; the first asks for a recogni- 
tion of equal rights and full rights of citizenship. The Government of 
India’s attitude is well-known on this point. His Excellency Lord 
Chelmsford in clear and emphatic terms defined the position of the Gov- 
ernment of India in these words: - 

“ The position of*the Government of India is and always will he -that there is 
no justification in a Crown Colony or protectorate for assigning to British Indians 
a status in any way inferior to that of any other class of His Majesty’s subjects.” 

The despatch which the Government of India sent Home in 1920 pro- « - 
ceeds upon the clear enunciation of this principle and on the basis 'of its 
acceptance. Eurther, when the position of Indians had to be defined in 
respect of those who were domiciled in the Dominions, the Government in 
a memorandum which was presented to the Conference and the text of 
which has been substantially reproduced in a Resolution published' on the 
otli October, 1921, have again emphatically drawn the- attention of the 
Imperial authorities to the essential importance of the recognition of 
this principle in these words : 

“ It is the desire of India to remain a partner in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, hut her own self-respect demands that the partnership should he equal. 

Siie cannot be expected to acquiesce in a position of permanent inferiority. The 
essential conditions of equal partnership are the demand of British Indians to full , 
rights of citizenship in whatever part of the Empire they are- domiciled. It is 
believed that the only final solution of the controversy which has so long embittered 
the relations between India and the other parts of the Empire will be found on 
these lines.” 

We have been trying to negotiate with the Colonial Office on these 
lines and it is not for me, when those negotiations have not been finally 
concluded and proclaimed, to enter into any details of what conclusions 
have been promsionally reached. Honourable Members have alluded to 
certain conclusions which the India Office and the Colonial have come to, 
but I shall not be drawn into any discussion on the subject because I 
at any rate would like that the confidential character of any communica- 
tions that may take place as between the several departments of the Gov- 
ernment should remain inviolate. The Right Honourable Mr. Srinivasa 
Sastri has alluded to the necessity for drawing a distinction between the" 
position of the Crown Colonies and Protectorates and the Dominions in 
respect of the Resolution whicb had been passed at the Conference in 
the year 1921. 1 may state that so far as I am concerned,, and the Gov- 

ernment of India which has had to deal with this question in my depart- 
ment, we have always proceeded upon the footing that it is the spirit of 
ihose Resolutions that counts, but that those Resolutions were really 
confined to the relative positions of India and the dominions. The ins- 
< ructions which we gave to our delegates were to treat in respect of our 
posiCons in the dominions. The speech of the Right Honourable Mr. 
Srinivasa Sastri as far as it was reported to us conveyed only that meaning 
altlioiigh there were indications here and there in the speeches of some of 
the statesmen that a wider aspect was imjdiedly sought to be given to the 
discussion.*; then proceeding. Therefore, in any remarks on this subject I 
** 11:111 take it that the Right Honoui’able Mr. Sastri proceeded upon the 
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g-overned b}' the same princijde.s as liave j.<'Overt)ed Uieir vo,n])o,(>.l'iv(i relii,^ 
tions before and after that Conferenee. jSow, Hir, tlie Uifr^lii, lUiiuiimiliia 
ilover dwelt upon some of*tbe delallfi as to wliotbo)’ a nonmuiinn linn Im-.ii 
g-jven here and a concession taken tboj'c in favour of India in flic o/nirtui /f 
these neg-otiations. It would be iinneccHsary to dwrdl upon Uin (InlnJIii of 
these negotiations or .the provisional concJusionH tliat Jiava lajcn sm'lvcil 
at because the first part of the Ilesolution deals only v/ith the general 
principle of asserting the full rights of citizenship and cr/iiality of slatus, 

I shall now proceed to the .second part of the Resolution, and iny jiOfm 
iiou now is exactlj' the .same as it wa.s v/l/en I spoke in tj;e f/egisiatiye 
A.=sembi3'. I never meant to to ih<; Afifionildy, and 7. do not 

mean to .sagge.=t to this House, thnt v/a ean treat the nosition of fiilitU-i 
existing now in anj- very lifshUhonxiofl jns>.yinor, J. liJtoiihj //ot J/o doing 
nn' duty if I do .suggest that there i.s nothing t/r ea^rse //s .se/ions /’etiee-- 
tidn and anxietj- sc-rious food for thought, J v/oold not say that the 
po.sition is grave. That may be wrong and v/ouJfi ran haps he e;raggeraH 
ing the .situation. But when I .spoke the?e, and 7 do speak here, I 
refuse to believe that any bod*.' o,t Briti.shers eouM reall.v mean t// nssaedt 
or 
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ca-ssed, TrLich imrdiedlvarLd even err.cess'v eonvero'; a threat, a,c.d 
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graixted that there was to be no discrimination, no restriction, of ar* un- 
desirable character to be imposed upon Indians. {The Honourable Mr. 
Laluhhai Samaldas: “ What about Mr. Winston Cburchill’s after dinner 
speech’’?) I will quote from Lord Milner whose attitude was not con- 
sidered to bo very favourable to the Indian community. This is what he 
says in paragraph 5 of- his Despatch, dated the*2]8t of May, 1920 : 

“ I could not countenance any restrictions which would place natives of India 
at a disadvantage as compared with other immigrants and subject to the Protec- 
torate Immigration Ordinances which are of general application, there must be 
no bar to the immigration of Indians.” 

Lord Islington raised a debate on the question of the status of Indians 
in East Africa and the position has been further exjdained by Lord 
Milner in a speech which he delivered in the House of Lords. This is 
what he has stated there ; 

“ Needless to say it is the oarnc.st desire and determination of His Majesty’s 
Government, disregarding these onslaughts on the one hand and on the other not 
lotting themselves to be deterred from imnsuing a policy which they regard as 
equitable and as fair alike to the Wliito settlers' and to the Indians to set that 
there is room for both races in the development of East Africa. There is roOm 
for both of them I may say without interfering with the welfare or advancement 
of the natives. The great thing is to bear the cardinal fact always in mind that 
there is no reason why a proper development of any of the races interested in 
that country should interfere with that of another.” 

I do not tbink that more emphatic language could have been employed. 
There was no intention, no desire, on the part of the Colonial Office to 
impose any restrictions which might be calculated to effectually prevent 
the outflow of any population from India subject to the usual safeguards 
which every Colony and every Government must impose when it admits 
people from another part within its jurisdiction. {The Honourable Mr. 
Lnlubhai Samaldas : ‘ At that time only.’) Yes. The attitude of the 

Government of India has clearly followed the lines which have been 
accepted by the Colonial Office in the statements by Lord Milner wliich 
I have just now quoted to’ the House. The existing Ordinance of 1906 
provides for certain restrictions by way of deposit of a certain amount of 
fee to guard against paupers and undesirable persons from landing ih. the 
Colony. No body can reasonably take any exceptions to such restric- 
tions. Well, therefore, if any restrictions are sought to be imposed, 
they would have to be discxissed and the negotiations must naturally 
accept the essential principle. I am not suggesting for a moment that 
no modification of these Ordinances would be possible or desirable under 
any circumstances whatsoever. Reasonable restrictions such as would 
not discriminate against the Indians as against others, reasonable res- 
trictions which would safeguard and protect the interests of the Colony, 
reasonable restrictions which may be imposed in the interests of the 
Empire, we shall always have to submit to. But the House may rest 
assured that the Government of India cannot and would not be a party 
to the acceptance of any principle in respect of the Crown Colonies or 
Brotectofates which would be unreasonable in the minds of all right- 
thiniving men or effectually bar the door to the entry of Indians. 

There is one point with reference to this question to which special allu- 
sion has been made by the Honourable Mr. Samaldas. He has said, “ Oh, 
this may have been the attitude of the Colonial Office in the early stages, 
but later on we have reason to believe that that attitude has been changed 
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for the wor-se so far as India Is concerned.” We have no reason to 
believe that the, essential principle hitherto acte'd upon would ultimately 
he departed from, except after full discussion with the Government 
of India and the India OtRce, and with their consent and it is perhaps 
too^soon to cry before there are any concrete proj)osals before the Gov- 
ermnent suggesting -wliat those modifications are to be. But the principle 
upon wliich the Government of India has guided its policy hitherto 
and Jiope to guide their policy Jiereafter, I think I have already indi- 
cated to the House. There seems to be really no reason why there 
should be any anxiety on the part of the white settlei's or anybody with 
regard to there being no room in East Africa for all races. You find here 
a country of 210,800 square miles, a size larger than that of Madras and 
Bengal ])ut together, wliich have a ]) 0 ])ulatlon of roughly 90 millions, 
the population here being only 2,719,000, with large rivers, a fine climate 
in many places, with ])ossibly minerals, immense possibilities for the i7n- 
provement of cotton and the growing of other agricultural crops. There 
.seems to be no. reason whatsoever wh)' there shmdd not be sufficient 
room for both tlie Indians and the Briti.Shers in that Colony. I am sure 
when the position is really analy.sed those who are at pre.sent anxious 
abotit the future of that Colony from the British point of view will realise 
that they are running too much after the shadow and abandoning the 
substance, and that it is desirable to develop lliq Empire in peace and 
haiunony and with the mutual co-operation of all the component parts of 
tlie Empire. There is no doubt a fear in the minds of the British settlers 
that, given equality of status and a common franchise, with a large in- 
flux of Indians into the Colony, a day may arrive when the balance of 
power would pass from the hands of the Britishers settled there into the 
hands of the Indians. I will read a few words from a speech by Lord 
Milner, which will clearly indicate that that day must be very far distant, 
and with the assurances which have been given by the Indian community 
themselves that the}' have no desire to usurp the function of Govern- 
ment in that countiy, there ought not to be any reason for anxiety or 
apprehension in the minds of any reasonalde man. Speaking of the 
possibility of a change in the form of Government, this is what His 
Excellency said : 

The Eight Hoxocraiile Y. S. SRIXIYASA SASTRI: The date of 
that .speech? 

The Hoxotjeable Mr. B. Y. SARMA; I think 1.919 or 1920. 

“ I mar say at once liaring regard to the embrj'onic condition of the country 
and its very early stage of development, I think that position v.-ill have to he 
maintained for a considerable time, the position, that is to .saj', of an official 
majority in the Legislative Council leaving to the authorities at Home the re.spon- 
sibility for the main measures of legislation adopted.” 

It is time that there is a keen desire on the part of .some of those 
settled there to introduce at a very early date a re.sponsible form of Gov- 
ernment, and the fear that is entertained is that this equality- of statu.s 
may stand in the way of that happy era dawning in the immediate 
future. But I think it is too .soon to speculate on the line.s which have 
been followed by some statesmen occasionally, those who -wish to peep 
into the dim future rather rashly and unnecessarily prematurely. There 
is no real danger, and I hope that the British settlers themselves will 
realise that the harmonious development of the Colony would be fostered 
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by tbe n-rowtli of a friendly S])irit wiih India. _ ISTo-w, Sir, one fnrtlier 
Temarlc has been made, and that is that the Colonial plTicc have asked for 
the Governor of Kenya to go to London -wilh some Etiropoan settlers to dis- 
cuss the position. We have no information that the Colonial Ofiioo lias 
invited the settlers, but the Government of India fully appreciate the 
.strength of feeling in the country, both here ns tvoH^ as in Kenya, that 
if the British settlers were to go there to represent their case, tlie Indians 
in Kenya should have an equiU chance, and we propose to press upon the 
attention of the Secretary of State that an equal opportunity should be 
afforded to the Indian community in Kenya to state their case before the 
Colonial Secretary in the same manner as their British brethren hope 
to do when they proceed on the mission on which they have embarked. 

I have alread}’’ said that the problem is full of difficulties, that it is in , 
some respects assuming a serious asjicct, and I am glad that this House 
has, in the .terms in which they have discussed the llesolution, shown 
that the}- would not excite themselves or the country unnccc.ssarily in 
a way to embarrass the Government of India or the Home Government 
and preclude them from juu-suing steadily and patiently the course of 
action which they had set before themselves. I have already indic.atod 
the attitude of the Government of India on the various points detailed 
in the Resolution. It is not unnatur.al, there is nothing unexpected in 
the British settlers getting alarmed at a settlemeht which they think may 
place them in a minority in the distant future .... 

The HoKOUR.\ni,E Hn. IjALITBUAI SAMALDAS : There is no reason 
for them to do so. 

The HoKOUiiAiu.E Mn. B. K. SARMA: I think in a discussion of this 
character we must give all parties credit for a little clear thinking, and 
analyse why these fierce passions have been excited over this controversy. 

■' I think therefore if one looks into the merits of the case one c.an readiW 
understand why some of them at any rate fear that the balance of power 
may pass into the hands of the Indians, and consider that is an undesir- 
able feature which they should safeguard against. Sir, it is a matter for 
■congratulation that the discussions are going to be carried on in London 
in an atmosphere as free from passion and prejudice as may be exfiectcd, 
human natui’e being what it is and political conditions being what they 
are. There is no doubt that the British public, the British piuss and 
British statesmen would be roused to a sense of the reality of the issues 
confronting the Empire and would exercise a moderating influence upon 
the wild passions which have been excited in this controversy. It would 
be unreasonable for us to attribute to the Colonial Office any desire to 
depart from the strict policy which tliey ought to follow, namely', one of 
fairness to all races living within their jurisdiction, a policy' which is 
likely to preserve, continue and consolidate the Empire which we all hope 
would be a living Empire full of freedom for all and freedom-loving in- 
stitutions for all tijue to come. I hope that the public press would really 
see the view point of the Indians and of the Britishers aKlie, take into 
■consideration the wide political issues' which are 'involved and not 
nan’owly assume that one side or the other is correct in its assumptions, 
in its facts and in the con-ectness of its fixture policy. I have no doubt 
that in the new sufihundings in which this probleni is going to be dis- 
•cussed a 'reasonable compromise would be effected which woxild be satis- 
iactory to all. More than one Member here as well as in the lower House 
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lins alluded to tlic fact that tlie Indian ooinmnnity lias kelped considerably 
in the buildinf^ up*of tbis Colony, bus been instrumental in promoting- its 
prosperity and can justh' claim credit fox tbe present improved state- 
tbereof. iN'o one demurs to that, oltbougl- ive sbould not belittle -wbat 
has been done by tbe use of British capital, British industry and BritisL 
initiative. Ho one, I think, ivould lightly set aside the great help -^vhich 
India has rendered in the hour of peril of securing East Africa for the 
British Empire on a permanent footing. I am sure that all these con- 
siderations v’onld veigh -with the statesmen who have in their hands thn 
future of the Empire. Hor would I think it would be forgotten that in 
tile discussion of the Bacial Distinctions Bill a desire has been mani- 
fested throughout India, both on the part of the British community as 
well as of the Indian community that there should be harmony and peace 
throughout the Empire. Give and take must be our principle. Let us 
not, -flierefore, ask for a strict following of what logically may be the- 
result of the assertion of certain principles of action. Both the Britisher' 
and the Indian would have to give and take and if 1 have refrained from 
discus'sing the details of the negotiations which have been going on, it is. 
on the ground of principle as well as on the ground that it would be un- 
desirable to say where we have given a little and where we propose to take 
a little. 

Sir, I have little more to add. The Government of India do not 
oppose this Resolution. They leave it to the House to decide and would, 
communicate the wishes of this House to the Secretary of State. The 
official Members would naturally abstain from voting if they wish to do so- 
having regard to the attitude of the Goverument that they do not oppose 
this Resolution. 


The Right HoNOun.vnLE V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI : Sir, I am duly 
impressed by the weight 3 ' and magnanimous remarks bearing both on 
policy and expediency which have fmlen from the Government spokesman 
to-day and I could wish from the bottom of my heart and I have no doubt 
my unofficial colleagues would do the suine, we could wish from the 
bottoui of our hearts that thej^ were heeded duly by the authorities in 
England. I was in particular impressed by the statements made on the- 
subject of immigration and immigration restrictions by the Honourable- 
Member for Emigration. The history of this matter, Sir, is a little 
worthy of regard in this connection. About the beginning of September 
1922 the question of imposing new restrictions came up for consideration 
and the colonial authorities, of course bached by the Governor, actually 
suggested that a combined property and education test should be instituted' 
with the object of keeping out what they described as the undesirable- 
immigrant from India. The India Office, of course, protested; the result, 
was that the Secretary of State for the Colonies sent out a despatch to the- 
Governor of Kenya saying that, while he held himself free in the case of- 
actual.danger from the influx of the Indian element into Kenya to propose- 
additional restrictions, for the time being he was not convinced that there- 
was any necessity' for additional legislation, because the figures quoted for- 
influx and efflux of Indians did not* justify any apprehensions of that 
danger. That being so, we drew our breath’ easily for a time, but, unfor- 
tunately, recent information, which we cannot doubt, has come to us in a 
cablegram, dated the 13th Eebruary, from the General Secretary to the 
Indian National Congress of East Africa, a gentleman of the name oh 
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SliamsTiddin, wlio lias kept the Ticeroy and the Government of Indifl duly, 
informed of the progress of events there, that in February of this year, 
the Governor of Kenya actually told the representatives of the Indian po- 
pulation “ Well, -we decided that there should be no restrictions some time 
ago, but I am addressing the Colonial Office again. I have reconside,red 
the position and I think we shall impose some restrictions on immigra- 
tion ”, and he suggested a combined education and property test. Kow, 
^Ir. Shamsuddin is apparently a’ Member of the local Legislative Council 
in Nairobi and he can be expected to understand what he is talking about. 
This is what he saj's about the effect which these proposed restrictions 
might have. He says emphatically “ This will no doubt mean the danger 
of Africa being shut on British Indian subjects.” This is what makes 
some of us on this side of the House a little uneasy; and that. Sir, is the 
secret really of my introducing the third clause into this Kesqlution. It 
is a matter requiring instant attention. I have not asked in so many 
words that it should be sent by telegraphic message to His Majesty’s 
Government and no point need be made out of that. As a matter of fact, 
even supposing in the first of these clauses the words “ telegraphic mes- 
sage ” did not occur, I know from the profound interest that the Govern- 
ment of India are taking in this subject and from the importance of this 
llesolution, that they would be cabling all these things, whether we 
requested them specially to do so or not. But if a special clause is 
necessary, I put it in now. 

The Hoxouiia«le the CHAIRMAN: The question is that the fol- 
• owing Resolution be adopted : 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that he he 
pleased to convey by telegraphic message to His Majesty’s Government the view 
of this Council that no settlement regarding the political rights and status of 
Indian settlers in the Crown Colony of Kenya would satisfy the people of India 
unless Indians in Kenya are granted full and equal rights of citizenship with 
European settlers. 

And this Co\ineil records its indignant protest at the reported threats of 
violence on the part of the latter and fully trusts that His INIajesty’s Government 
will take effective steps to prevent any such outbreak and to afford the Indians 
resident in Konya the necessary protection. ^ 

And this Council records its emphatic conviction that no restrictions on new 
immigration from India will be acceptable to public opinion here.” 

Tlie motion was adopted. 


12th Fehruarj/ 1923. 

RESOLHTION RE REPEAL OF ARMY AMALGAMATION SCHEME 

OF 1859. 

The Hoxoun.\BLE Sin DINSHAW WACHA (Bombay: Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir before I move my Resolution, I beg permission to 
add tlircc words after tbe word “ repealing,” the words “ or substantially 
modifying.” Tbe Resolution as it stands reads tbus: 

” Tin's Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to urge on the 
S^cr‘"i;irv of State how pressing is the nece.ssity of repealing the Army Amalgama- 
tum Scbeinc of 18o9 in view of the intolerable burden of existing military 
fspenditure,” ' 
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I».want to add the words “ or suhstantiall; 
word “ repealing.’* 

The Honotjeable the ‘PEESIBENT : T 
merely in the nature of a verbal amendment and 
noi object to permission being given. 

The Honoeeable Sie DIESHAW WAOlIA 
the Members of the Council, perhaps, are awa 
Amalgamation Scheme of 1859 ; but for those ge 
aware of it, I will just take up a few minute 
When the East India Companj'^ was transferrei 
several changes had to be made in the constib 
» Civil and Military side. As far as the Armj 
thought by Parliament that the East India Com 
a local European force, should be abolished, an( 
and the old Indian Army might be amalgams 
called the Army Amalgamation Scheme. A B 
to be 'introduced into Parliament in that year, i 
ceedings of those days it would appear that tl 
opposition to the passing of that Amalgamation 
of Parliament, particularly of the House of C 
were retired Indian Members, and experts in th 
it most stifidy. In the same way the Governmeni 
it. So far as the Indian Council was concerned, 
from the records themselves, that ever}'' member 
opposed it, and there were very many distinguif 
that Council. Apart from the military expei 
Lawrence, afterwards the Viceroy, who had save 
of the Mutiny. Sir John Lawrence, himself a I 
knew what the military difficulty was and yet 
Therefore it may be said with truth that when t 
Scheme was passed by Parliament, it was passed 
face of the robust opposition of both Members 
and of Members of the House of Commons, i 
Government of India. This scheme came into oi 
thereafter, say, for three or four years, a large 
the scheme passed between the Government of 1 
Commons and the War’ Office. ISTumbers of que 
the Army was divided into two parts, what y 
army and the staff corps which was established ii 
go into all those military questions of the day 
it that you Imow more or less about them. But 
Army Amalgamation Scheme has been in opera 
(say, for nearly 62 years), why seek to have it eit 
now? There are many good reasons for it, but one 
is this : that this scheme has been productive ,fi 
of the greatest financial embarrassments, to the_ 
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results of tMs Army Amalgamatiou Sckeme. Instead of giving my ovn 
account of it, Sii‘, I may inform tke House tkat every statement I make 
kere is not my own. Every statement tkat I. am now making is founded 
on official records, on tke autkority of tke records of tke Government of 
India, despatckes from tke Secretary of State, debates in tke House of 
Commons, proceedings of commissions, committees and otker fike 
bodies tkat kad from time to time inquired into tke wkole question of 
Indian expenditure, botk civil and military. But tkere was a Committee 
specially appointed jointly by tke two Houses in 1871. It was generally 
known by tke name of tke Eawcett Committee because tke late Professor 
Eawcett was tke most important member of tkat Committee tkougk 
pi-esided over by a Minister named Mr. Ayrton. His cross-examination 
on a variety of questions on Indian fuatters was of suck a crucial ckaracter 
that Mr. Eawcett became tke most leading and conspicuous meniber on 
tkat Committee. Mr. Eawcett also was a Member of tke -House of 
Commons and was afterwards able therefore to speak every year on tke 
budget debate on tkese very questions, military and civil, witk tke 
greatest accuracy. Tkis Committee, wkick was officially designated ’’'‘East 
India Einance Committee,” sat from 1871 to 1874. Tke Committee 
consisted of some very distinguisked members of botk' Houses of Parlia- 
ment including some wko afteiwards became Secretaries of State. It 
included Sir Stafford Hortkcote, and tke Marquis of Salisbury, wko be- 
came Secretary of State for India and a Prime Minister afterwards, and 
many others. It happened tkat Parliament came to an end in 1874; it 
was dissolved. Tkis Committee kad made their interim reports in the 
meantime in 1871, 1872, 1873 and 1874. But Parliament having been 
dissolved, it unfortunately happened tkat when tke new Parliament was- 
formed, tkis Committee was not revived. Practically what happened, 
therefore, was tkat tkis Committee also dissolved without making a real 
good report on tke mass of evidence taken during tke four years. If tkat 
Committee kad been revived and kad gone on and concluded its proceed- 
ings, it would in all probability have happened tkat a thoroughly useful 
and substantial report might have been presented to Parliament. ^ And 
I believe tkat, kad tkat report been made, Mr. Eawcett would have- 
made many points in reference to this Amalgamation Sckeme, on wkick 
he was very keen. What was recorded in evidence before tke Committee, 
namely, tkat many of tke embarrassments of tke Government of India in 
matters financial arose principally from tke practical operation of this- 
Army Amalgamation Sckeme, would have been prominently brought, to 
tke notice of tke House. But I am not going to take up tke time bf 
this House witk tkat evidence. ' Tke time is short. I am allowed by the- 
President 30 miniites within which to finish my speech tkougk I feel tkat 
on tkis subject, I mav speak for 8 hours and still not finish it. Tkat is 
the reason why I will only content myself witk enlarging on tke question 
of policy and read out to tke House a few extracts witk the permission of 
Mr. President. I will first read to tke House what Mr. Eawcett said 
as to tbe true nature of tke sckeme to prove tkat tkere is nothing like tkis 
-\malgamation Sckeme wkick kad been for half a century so injurious to* 
the finances of India.- Mr. Eawcett said; 

. “ A few years after tfo abolition of tire East India Company, what is known ' 

■’t . ® Armj- ■ Amal'T.'rmation ' Scheme- was carried out in direct opposition to the 
.'ll. vice of the most experienced Indian statesmen. India -waVtlius as it were hound" 
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hand and foot to our own costly system of army administration without any regard 
apparently being had to the fact that various schemes of military organisation 
which may he perfectly suited to a country so wealthy as England may be 
altogether unsuited to a country so poor as India.” 

That is the first point that was made. I leave out certain other quotations 
and quote the second part : 

“ A kind of partnership has been established between England and India and as 
one of these countries is extremely rich and the other extremely poor, much of the 
same incongruity and many of the same inconveniences arise as if two individuals 
were to join in house keeping, one of whose income was £20,000 a year and the 
other only £1,000.” f< 

That was the sort of comparison which Mr. Fawcett made as to the conse- 
quence of the Amalgardation Scheme. India, a poor country, was asked 
»to go into partnership with a wealthy Country like England. , England’s 
military expenditure compared to her revenues was only a fleahite com- 
pared to the revenues of India which was only 30 crores or thereabout.- 
Mr. Fawcett further observed : 

“ Ai} expenditure which will be quite appropriate to one whose income is 
£20,000 would bring nothing but embarrassment to one whose income was only 
£1,000. The money which is expended may be judiciously spent but if the man with 
a smaller income finds that he is gradually becoming embarrassed with debt 
because he had to live beyond his income it is no compensation to him to be told 
that he is only asked to bear his proper share of the expenses. His position would 
be the more intolerable if like India, after having been compelled against his 
wish to join the partnership he is forced to continue it, whether he desires to do 
so or not.” 

Tbis is a very pertinent extract and my own belief is that whatever may 
be said about the efficiency of the army brought about by- this Army 
Amalgamation Scheme one thing is certain, that is, that India has never 
been able to respond to all the costly proposals made from time to time by 
the War Office on this subject and that is the reason why it has happened, 
as Members will see if they will only take the trouble to go into the old 
records as I have done, that although almost every year despatches went' 
from the Government of India to the Secretary of State imploring, pray- 
ing, protesting, one thing after another, everything has been in vain. 
The W\r Office was very obdurate. The War Office said, “ Here is the 
Amalgamation Scheme. You are a partner. You are boimd to join 
with me in partnership and you must foot the bill, never mind what tha 
bill is.” So much so that the Government of India had no voice in it, 
absolutely none. Several Finance Ministers have said so from time to- 
time. That also will be found in the records. During the Viceroyalty 
of Lord Hipon, the then Finance Minister, Sir Evelyn Baring, after- 
wards Lord Cromer, emphatically said so. In some of the papers it was 
said at that time that India has a voice and Lord Cromer contrad 'cted it 
by saying plainly that India has no voice. Again, there was tht' Simla 
Army Commission. That body also went minutely into the whole 
ques.tion. With the permission of the President, I will read only one 
passage of figures. I do not want to trouble the House with any figures 
at all to-day. But the one I am just going to read is very important 
as an illustration of the continuous new charges annually passed on to 
India by the War Office. I will read to the House what is stated in the 
despatch of the 21st November, 1884. This despatch points out to the 
Secretary of State at that time how India has been burdened every year 
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Tvitli more and more demands, great or small, by the War Office,, Here 
is an account of sucb. yearly burden between 1864, and 1884. I repeat 
tbat it is only a simple illustration of many other things which have 
happened since then. Every two or three years there have been increases 
of salaries of officers; there has been an increase of pay to the soldier, 
also increased expenditure on depots, transport, ordnance and ihany 
other things besides. “ Many a mickle makes a muckle ” and every 
little item has gone to swell the military expenditure and the result has 
been, as I said, that to-day we find ourselves so much embarrassed in 
regard to our financial position. I personally believe that a portion of 
this expenditure is due to the exceptional causes brought about by the 
war and to the further increases consequent on the fresh organisation of 
1920-21. But I will only as am illustration read with the permission* 
of the President a paragraph from the Despatch just referred to : 

“ In 1864 increased rates of pay were granted to 'medical officers of tlie lJritish 
service in India — amounting to £20,000 a year and a revised scale of clothing and 
compensation to the British army was introduced costing £20,000 more. Then in 
1865-66, there were increased rates of pay granted to Veterinary Surgeonn. That 
was a small matter, amounting to £3,500. In 1866-67, gj-mnastic instruction was 
introduced into the British array and India was ashed to pay £15,000 a year. 
Then in 1867-68, there was an increase of two pence a d.ay in the pay of the 
British soldiers and there was an additional burden of .£250,000 a year. Then 
there was in the same year skeleton companies of Royal Engineers at a cost of 
£2,500 a year. Then there was an increase of £1.T000 in 1868-69 owing to 
increased pay given to paymasters, quarter masters and so on. In 1870-71 the 
grant of good conduct pay was increased hy £35,000.” 

and so on and so on. But I will not weaiy the House with many other 
figures. Erom 1867 however to 1883 the annual permanent new recuning 
expenditure on account of the militaiy Services increased by nearly one 
million sterling. Thereafter the one million swelled to one million and 
u half, to 2 millions, 3 millions, 4 millions, ever increasing but never 
diminishing till at last as a result of this Army Amalgamation Scheme 
we find ourselves to-day in the position of an annual total charge of 62 
millions without exchange, How, I do not mean to say that the Aihny 
is inefficient, I dare say that the British army is the most efficient 
instrument in the world and we know that it was very efficient during the 
late “War and but for the British Army, Prance would have been nowhere 
to-day. I am willing to pay my tribute of praise to the efficiency of the 
British Army. But I am not going to attack any officer; I am not going 
to criticise any military arrangement, neither the Commander-in-Chief 
nor his subordinates ; I am only attacking and criticising the policy 
underlying the -Army Amalgamation Scheme. As Members of this 
House are well aware, expenditure depends upon policy; that is the 
maxim ; whether right or wrong, it is generally considered that expendi- 
ture is dependent on policy. If the policy is a vrise and economic one, 
of course, the country is benefitted; if, on the contrary, the policv is 
unwise and burdensoiue, the country is worse off. That is the consequrace 
of a given policy for the time being. I therefore ask the House to 
consider w7inf in the policy underlying the 'Army 'Amolgamation Scheme? 
As I have said, and as stated by Mr. Pawcett in the House of Commons, 
it is the policy which has bound Ihdia “ hand and foot ” to, the "War 
Office. India- cannot utter a single word. The Government of India 
may raise its voice, as you will find from the records that it has done 
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year aflor year for Jiifwiy years past, but the War Office is deaf; its ears 
are sfufled ^vith cotton u'ool. All it .says is, “ liere is tlie bill; are you 
going to pay it or not;” and perbap.s if the Connnander-in-Cbief does 
.demur, they .say as it •were, at the point of the bayonet, ‘‘ Are you going 
to ]>ay it or not? If you do not, we will take it forcibly.” That is the 
position in ■which India has been since 1809. Half a dozen times during 
the last 5U yeans Committees have been formed. The Government of 
India did not wish to jiay (he-c War Ollice bills and after much corre- 
spondence the Secretary of State for the time being appofuted a Committee 
to investigate the matter. Hut all the.^^c half a dozen Committees which 
wore appointed in the past ended in nothing. The War Office was strong 
4nd brought forward such plausible arguments that nothing was done 
with th(! excel)! ion of .‘^omo small reductions here and there. So niuch so, 
that when Lord Salisbury was Set;n'iary of Slate for India he character- 
ised the conduct of tiic War Office as “ me.'in ” and “ .squalid.” 
I am not speaking of thi.s from my own book: I speak from what is on 
record. Then, later on, Lord Xorthbrook, once Viceroj* of India, was 
liimsclf the Chairman of one of these Committees. He .said that he 
was disgusted with the way in which the War Office was squeezing India 
and he considered it to be “ a scandal,” Those are some of the views 
which have bw;n expre.^sed. I need not say anything more. This state 
of matters has gone on for years and years and we are going from bad to 
worse, liMiat has been the cumulative effect of this amalgamation policy? 
Whatever may 1>e its abstract value and however efficient it may have 
made the British Indian Army, still the result is that India is in such a 
position to-day that even with its expanded revenue of so many millions 
it is not able to meet the, army expenditure, especially during the last 
-two yeans. The result is that the tax-payers arc heavily burdened with a 
taxation amounting to 21 crores of rupees. That is the effect of the 
amalgamation policy of 1859. 

jN’ow, Sir, having said so much, I leave it to the consideration of this 
House and particularly to the consideration of my friend the Commander- 
in-Chief. He no doubt will oppose me on this subject for he is after all a 
miliia7-y man. But I ol.«o consider that although he may be a militaiy 
anan ho is at the same time Connnander-in-Chief of the force.s in India 
and that his duty and interest lie in defending India as far as possible 
from the encroachments of the War Office. He has to save us from 
unneccssarx" and extravagant expenditure which India is helpless to resist. 
The policy may be good from the British point of view, but it is not good 
from the point of view of the tax-payer of India. If he is not able to 
reduce this expenditure, how is the country to get on ; how is the adminis- 
tiation to get on? If the administTation has been able to get along, it 
is because there has been many a windfall foianerly in opium and no'w in 
jailways. In that way the Government has jogged along. There is 
•nothing beyond that. The tax-paying ability of India is very little ; we 
have no efastio revenue in India, even to-day. England is veiy rich; 
England has even to-day a yearly income of 4,000 million pounds; India 
has not an income of even 1,000. Can you under this economic condition 
expect that an organization which’ is suited to, such’ a wealthy country 
like England is .suited to such a comparatively poor country as India? 
.Eiom the efficiency point of view it may be all right. But what is the 
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use of tliat? India lias to pay its way and it can^ only “ cut ife coat 
according to tlie clotk -wliicli is available ; if tKe quantity of clotb is 
small it cannot enjoy suck an ample garment as England wears. ^ Tkat 
is a reasonable commonsense view, and I am sure tkat every one in tkis 
House will agree witk me tkat if India is not able_ to afford tke burdens 
of tkis amalgamation policy wkat is tke use of kaving it? Tke expendi- 
ture incurred under it is beyond India’s capacity to meet. Tke burden 
of taxation is rising and rising ; times are ckanging ; tke constitution is 
ckanged ; tke Assembly is growing more powerful now and it will become 
more powerful day by day; and if tke military expenditure goes on as 
it kas gone on for many years past, tken I empkatically say tkat a day of 
reckoning will come. ' It may be tkat tke present military arrangements 
may be swept away and one cannot say wkat otker cntastropkic ckanges 
may take place. We know, Sir, from'kistory kow people over-burdened 
witk taxation at first get sullen and discontented until tkeir exasperation 
drives tkem into revolt. God forbid tkat India skould kaye any revolt 
of tkat kind. But at tke same time I apjieal, not only to His Excellency 
tke Commander-in-Cbief but to His Excellency tke Viceroy, tkat in view 
of wkat may kappen if tkings go on as tkey are, it would be wisdom and 
an act of far-sigkied statesmanskip to realize tkat tbe time kas come for 
a departure from tke policy of tbe past in tkis connection in order to 
relieve tke finances of India. We kave, of course, tke Inckcape Com- 
mittee now sitting ; but I do not know wketker its axe will be so severely 
applied as to malce everybody fool its skarpness. I am not in its con- 
fidence, and until We know wkat its report will be, we can only kope tkat 
it will succeed in materially redricing tke military expenditure to a 
figure wkick India can boar. But even tke Inckcape Committee, to wkom 
I kad addressed a letter on tke subject, altkougk it may reduce military 
expenditure, cannot eft'ect any material improvement in military finances 
i[ tke arm)'' is to continue under tke aegis of tke War Office. If tkat 
control continues tken our expenditure will continue to ijicrease even 
more. Tliere can bo no doubt about tkat; 50 years’ experience kas skown 
tkat it Avill increase and tke finances of India Avill not be able to nieet it. 
If India Avns able to, I Avould not grudge tke Commandor-in-Ckief getting' 
double kis pay. But no, we are poor; we go in tattered clotkes rvliile 
tkey in England go in broad-clotk. Tkat is tke position. Tkerefore I 
say tke first iking is to appeal to Lord Beading, tke Viceroy. He kas 
come to us as ke kas declared from time to time witk tke intent and 
purpose, above all tkings, to do justice between man and man, between 
blaclc and wliite. All are equal in kis eyes. And if justice is to be 
done, my appeal to tke Governor General in Council is,'' pray appeal to 
tke Secretary of State to eitker repeal tke Amalgamation Sekemo or 
modify it so tkat India may kave an equal voice witk tko'^War Office.” 
At tke present moment India kas no voice. But tke Central Legislature 
will become more poAverful in tke future and if tke War Office will not 
ckango its policy the Legislature Avill compel it to ckange by and bj”. 
But wkat is tke use of waiting till tkey arc compelled to do it? If tkey 
are wise tkey ougkt to take tke new departure noAV witk grace. 'And if 
tke stai(‘smeu at tke kelm of tke Home Government are wise tkey will 
see to ii tkat tkis Amalgamation Sekeme is altogetker abolisked and tkat 
a new stdieme eqiiitable to India and in every way suited to its financial 
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condition is substituted. If not, modify it substantially, as I bave said 
in my amendment, ,in such a way as to enable India to breathe freely 
and to see that the GoYernment of India may not be fettered hand and 
foot as it is now, and that we can go on smoothly, so smoothly that every- 
body may thinh that fiscal autonomy will come soon, and that the Central 
Government will have more money available for education, for sanitation, 
and for all other objects of great public utility. At the present time we 
are starving. 21 crores have to be paid away at once. Everything is 
stopped and the Inchcape Axe is coming. I do not mean to say that it 
is only the militaiy expenditure that has gone up ; b^t I do say this, and 
that most emphatically, that more or less it is the military expenditure 
that has brought all this financial embarrassment. Therefore, Sir, with- 
* cut fui’ther expatiating on this subject, I beg to conclude by appealing to 
the House to support my Resolution. I have no doubt that the head of 
the Army, who is here, will be very sympathetic after having heard me 
and he will see that some good does come out of this debate to-day. With 
these words. Sir, I take my seat. 

HVs Exceli.ekcy the COMMAHDER-IJSF-CHIEF : Sir, after what 
the proposer has said — and a very elaborate dissertation we have heard 
from him on this subject — I feel some sympathy for his point of view. 
He is evidently out, as we are all out, and though perhaps Honourable 
Members may not wholly appreciate it, I myself also am out, to reduce 
the military cxpenditme. I am sorry that I cannot however accept this 
Resolution on the part of Government for the simple reason that; as I 
hope I shall be able to show, far from having the effect which the Honour- 
nble Member thinks it will have, namely, to reduce the military expendi- 
ture^ it will have exactly the opposite effect by increasing it very 
considerably ; and for that reason I must on behalf of Government oppose 
the Resolution. I do not propose to discuss at any length the merits 
or the demerit's of the arguments employed in the inquiry, to which my 
Honourable fiiend referred, of 1859 which led originaUy to the Army 
Amalgamation Scheme. Many of these had reference to circumstances 
which, of course, long ago disappeared, and I imagine it to be the wish 
of this Council to consider the matter more from the practical point of 
view of the present day than the consequences, financial and others, 
vhich would have ensued if the original Amalgamation Scheme had not 
been adopted. I may point out, however, in passing that the Amalgama- 
tion Scheme was originally opposed by its critics mainly on political 
and on military grounds and not on the financial ones, which I under- 
stand have particularly actuated my Honourable friend in putting his 
proposal forward. It was shown in 1859 that the local Army on the 
lines of the old East India Company’s forces was more expensive and less 
efficient than the British regular troops. At the present day it is clear to 
demonstration that if the Government of India were to maintain a 
separate British force of their own enlisted for special and continuous 
service in India, it would be very much more costly and far less efficient 
than employing, as they do now, regular British regiments which come 
to India for a tour of duty and on the same rates of pay as they receive 
whilst seiwing in the United Kingdom.',! believe that my Honourable 
friend holds to the doctrine of relative efficiency. He has referred to it in 
what he has already said, and contends that the British soldiers in India 
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to-day are too efficient for tlie work that they have here to perform and- 
that we ought, to cut our coat according to .our cloth. I fully agree as- 
regards his coat and his cloth, hut I cannot follow ffiim into the theories 
of the relative efficiency of the armed forces of the King. My experience- 
forces me to the conclusion that the first and the paramount necessity in 
war is to beat the enemy and that if you calculate too narrowly a margin 
of relative efficiency, you will probably find that the enemy will beat 
you. I cannot accept, therefore, a lower standard of efficiency than that 
at which the Government of India have hitherto very rightly aimed. In- 
matters of defence such a policy could not possibly be contemplated. - 
India contains one?fifth of the entire popuffition of the globe. It has the 
longest and the most frequently crossed land frontier of any country in 
the world; and where the interests at stake are so large and the dangers 
so formidable, I should not be dofhg my duty as Commander-in-Chief if 
I were to accept a standard of efficiency lower than that which the Great 
War has proved to be necessary in order to avoid defeat. Kow, if it is 
admitted that we should continue to employ in India European troops of 
the same moral and fighting value as those which have been en\ployeJ 
here for the last thirty or forty years, it is easy to show that the present 
arrangement is by far the most economical way of doing it. It would be 
impossible to persuade soldiers to enlist for continuous service in India' 
at the same rates of pay that they would accept if their services is to be 
spent partly in India and partly in England. This seems to be axiomatic. 
In order to provide a force separate from the British Army for service in 
India as was done in the old East India Company da 3 ^s, we shoud have 
to set up in the United Kingdom an organization for recruiting and train- 
ing on modern lines at a prohibitive cost to the Indian tax-payer. The 
establishments which existed when the Peel Commissions sat in 1859 nm 
longer exist to-day, and the re-creation of them under modern conditions 
owing to the enormous rise in prices, would be an exceedingly costly 
affair. Moreover, it will be both unwise and financially unjustifiable ta 
institute a machinery which would enter into direct competition with the 
British recruiting establishments in England in order to obtain in the' 
open market the man-power that India would require, even if — and this 
is by no means certain — the Imperial Government would permit you 
to compete with her in the markets of the United Kingdom' Moreover, 
the pensionary charges that will be sufficiently attractive to induce the 
right class of men to enlist, would have to be considerably more liberal 
than those which are now paid to the British personnel in the liidianf 
.^rmy to-day. 

Of the military aspect of the problem, I need say little. The argu- 
ments which were used in 1859 apply with equal force to-day, and I am 
sure this Council will recognise the great advantage which accrues to 
India from having at her disposal a portion of the British regular Army. 
If our arrangements were independent, we should, with the long service- 
Army have no means of maintaining a reserve either for the replacement • 
of casualties or for expansion in the war. The periodical reliefs enable- 
the British soldier to-day to maintain the requisite standard of health and' 
physical fitness^. The soldiers as well as their officers have the advantage- ■ 
their discipline and training from the most up-to-date school's 
of military science in England and the war experience of many battle- 
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fields.* But above all things, the oflScers and men of the British Army 
are imbued with the*ustiuct of discipline and of loyalty to the Empire as 
a whole in a degree which could never be achieved by a purely local 
European force. 

i turn now to what would appear to be the principal count in my 
p Honourable friend's indictment. He seems to 

think that the present arrangement is one which 
in practice diminishes the control of the Secretary of State and the 
Government of India over the application of Indian revennes, in that the 
Government of India arc compelled to pay to the British soldier rates 
which in the last resort are fixed by an extraneous authority. The 
♦ Honourable Hember has told us somothing of his attitude towards the 
War Office, and I think he at least insinuated that the will of the 
War Office was arbitrarily imposed upon us here in India, and that we 
had no redress of any sort. Now, perhaps I am the person of all others 
whose business it is to discuss and to settle with the War Office such 
matlera as arc under discussion between the Government at Home and 
the Government of India, and I can assure him that I do not take it lying 
down as he apparently imagines. It is certninlj^ true that we have to 
pay the rates which the Home Government find necessary in order to 
get UR Ihe article we require, but we do this as a matter of business, and 
not as a surrender to the arbitrary dictation of the War Office, as he seems 
to think. We, the Government of India, are looking for the same article 
a-; are His Hajesty's Government. We enter the same market side by 
side, and instead of competing against one another and thereby raising 
the ])riceR against each other, we, by mutual agreement, go into the 
market together in order to get what we require at the lowest possible 
rate. I am sure my Honourable friend, with his business acumen, will 
appreciate this, biit I am not sure that he fully realises the fact that we 
do not have to pay the British soldier here in India more than he receives 
for his sen'ices rendered in the United Kingdom. It is the general rule 
that when European personnel is employed in India, some extra emolu- 
ment hhs to be given to compensate them for the hardships and expenses of 
this so-called exile. British troops serving in Mesopotamia are paid more 
than those serving in India, for they receive a Colonial allowance in 
addition to their Home rates of pay. Some little time ago the cost of the 
British gendarmerie in Mesopotamia was worked out and it was as- 
certained that the average cost per head of the gendarmerie in Palestine 
was no less than vBGuO a year, as compared with £350 per head a year, 
which is the cost of the regular British soldier employed in the same 
country. I have recently obtained also the statistics of the rates of pay 
wliich are paid bj* the various Dominions for their localised British per- 
sonnel. In 1909 the pay of the private soldier of the permanent force in' 
Cape Colony was 5 shillings a day on enlistment, and on completing two 
years’ service, it was 6 shillings a day. The total pay of the private 
soldier in the British Army in the same country and in the same year was 
one shilling a day. i will not waste the time of the Council by quoting 
figures from the other self-governing Dominions, for I think I have said 
enough to show that our present system of employing regular, regiments , 
of the British Army here in India is not only the most efficient from the 
military point of view, but is by far the most economical method of 
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Biipplying wliat India requires in tlie shape of Brjtish contingents. I 
ask this Council therefore to conclude that, whilst it may he possible for 
India to limit her military expenditure by employing a lesser number of 
British troojis than she employs at present, she cannot hope to do so by 
attempting to adopt a lower scale of remuneration for the British section 
of her army. It is, of course, idle to imagine that the Indian Govern- 
ment, recruiting under its own agency, could possibly obtain better value 
for her money than do the recruiting agencies of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
jneut, and in my opinion the problematical advantage which the Honour- 
able Member seems to envisage would be both illusory and uneconomical. 

I regret therefore that the Government is unable to accept the Honourable 
Member’s Resolution. I can assure him that to act on his suggestion * 
would be ruinous financially and thoroughly unsoxind. Prom a military 
point of view it would be a mistake fraught with grave danger to the 
State and in the present critical state of the world’s history it would 
be disastrous to Indian interests. I must therefore oppose this 
Resolution. * 

The Honotoable Mr. PHRSHOTAMHAS THAKHRDAS (Bom- 
bay : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I should have very much wished to 
take no part in this discussion, but the “ little sympathy ” which His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief said he has for the Resolution 
tempts me to put the question raised by the Honourable Sir Dinshaw 
Waclia before this Council in another light; a light based not on any 
conjecture or views of my own, but on the views of eminent military 
and civil servants of the Crown during the last 30 or 40 years. Eor 
obvious reasons I wish to confine my remarks to quotations from the 
writings of ex-military and civil servants of the Crown, and I hope. Sir, 
that you will not mind if I put the point of view that I have in my 
mind before this House in the shape of quotations only. I ask for that 
permission on this occasion because, except by that method, I would not 
to-day be able to elaborate the points I have in view. May I take it 
that I have that permission? , 

The Honouradle the PRESIDENT : As long as they are of reason- 
able length. 

The Honourable Mr. PIJRSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS: Thank 
you. Sir. There is just one preliminary remark that I would like to 
make.’ ' I would like to pay my personal homage and respect to the 
Honourable Sir Dinshaw Wacha, whom I may aptly call the Grand Old 
Man of this Council, for the great feeling, the ardent patriotism and, 
may I add, the real and sincere loyalty to the Crown with which he has 
brought up this question before the House. It is perhaps in the fitness 
of things that the question which had its beginning more than GO years 
back should be handled by the oldest and the most respected Menibers 
in this House. Nobody I know of is more capable -or is better fitted to 
handle it, .and my only regret is that His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief has not been able to give it a more warm reception than' merely 
“ some sympathy.” I propose, Sir just to refer to what His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Ohief said in connection with the . Amalgamation 
Scheme of 1859 having been opposed by English Members then in Pai’lia- 
meirt on political grounds. I feel that His Excellency the Commander-^ 
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iii-CJiiof perliaps overlooked, wjjeu ha fiuid ho, tluii tiovei d] jMcnikor/i, luiiiio 
of whom I think ’iny Honourable friend Sir HinHlmw 'Wuelia (juoted, did 
point out with great Kagacity and fore.sigjit that a fioheme like thia, 
objectionable though it may liave been ijj 18o!J on political /pound;;, 
would nieau great expense to India, and might juilitalc a/ptin/it India';; 
financial resources, I am not sure, but 1 am under the hripminioii that 
the Honourable Sir Hinshaw Wacha himself read out a tjuol:iLtion f/om 
3’rofessor Fawcett. So that it has; to be borne in mind that people v/ho 
had foresight, sagacity, and knowledge did theti v/urn ilia iJritich 
Government that the scheme might be touch t/jo cofstly for Indian 
resource.' to bear, and alas, that warning has cojnc only too true, 

"With these preliminary rcrnarl:*, Sir, I propose to put forv/ard other 
{joiiif? of view, which I think the IIou.sc ought to know, in the chape of 
SOUK; qyoiniwTiF. I am now reading- from one or two purth of the 'Welhy 
Commission lieport of 1000. 3Ir. liueharnan referreu to the ChjiU'.dioti 
Grrmt a« follows : Military charg^es amount in all to .fJj,08.v,008 and th/ry 
include expenditure for rai.sing and training' ree/trite for India, for 
defe.-red pay for senucc on^ the Indian e'.tafdishrnent, and, for non- 
c-iTecting service.' of the Furo'pean army serving; in India and he said a% 
•under:' 


“ In 'iT'l' T to ju-tify ttic'e f./i.-irp'--, v;jr;o:;-; O-.r,'! vyreetsaa ;; 'oriiii'flJti'/./ 

? re. forr-'.'ir'! of toe ro!.-;t;orj of to f.te Hoa;<: ^/'rU’ri.',t,'-:n*u 

'.ttlrr.'-- '-.0 i’ trenv.-i n-. sn !r.'Toj,or,'nr.t f-o'o'o’', at o'far tjaa'S at in a 
'tri'-t ara; lepn.Iativo 'loja-ralor."-, Hoa.'C.ia.'C; ?',e P. agoJo-n o/ 

rtrtr.''.- in a Join: /-or. torn. ,ot otr-'v t.-.-,t'< a r.-.o.-e o-r Jt-:*.-.. 

'i.-t-'r in n lirr.iiC'I r.taritet, Tr.ye tr.fori'-'; -/o-fio r..ot f-.'/f-.t.'-i'it. ,'f /V 

not frs-on' r.t n-.t i^ r-tof- of tr.o.v, ?,-■ p'.oiio Da^^; rtaot-.ots at /fo/ae, 

titn'-wiy 5 - vVnr prn'c. vo'-r. if.'.;,'.--;.',:' r^or- 'a.' o-; f.oc'.'a, 7V,c Coao-;,?' 
.n-r.tiy j-i':; forr'.'r-; ;?;.';t t.oe r.*r.;t'< Ki.ntrtort aa'f Jr.'iif-. tif/- ' /a-t aavi/.-g 
<■■ 0 n:.! i.nvro'.t i-n r-'o^.«ot of n jo.’.nt na '.'ort.t ' a;.;^^ars to r/-; oavo'ao,'." aaC 
nrm.w- -'onotf-i oy C.'o-.- '-r '-naan r.-r.a.tto 7. fin, r-r 

?far".i'. g‘. rV-.-t. nn'r.!T/.ra' ‘ Tn'' n; 'i'yp- far 

r.'ti.nr "n -ntlte i.n too 'f'o;:;on o-n nt.tttarrf toat ft nta;-' 'a- taf'f 

t* tf.ty nars o-nr-'o'y a.ny r-o.'v: at af.’,' 7’aa /.t.'fia.o 

;."!-^rar. .«t r.tnrfy ji t_ r.a,_y r-rt;^o't, r.tft a>.ayj :y 'p ‘e-' 

■' * G r.''r„ Jr.'If.x i*” /i. ■c t- ,rf f -'f 
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I -would not like to weary tlie House witli more quotations of 
nature but I should very much like to put before thfe House what the 
Government of India themselves said in 1883. It is again a quotation 
from the Welby Commission Report and I hope that the House will be 
able to infer what some Englishmen at least think is or should be the 
fate of the Capitation Grant and I hope the House will also see that this 
is what Sir Dinshaw "Wacha has in his mind when he amended his 
Resolution and used the words “ substantially modified.” The Govern- 
ment of India, in a despatch, dated the 10th August 1883, said as 
under : 

“ It is evident that the responsible Indian authorities have to approach thiS' 
question from an entirely different point of view. A reserve of British troops 
available for service in India would, no^doubt, be very -useful; but. the India-n: 
Government cannot look upon its peace establishment mainly, in the light of a 
school or training ground for the reserve. On the contrary, the first and most 
important feature in any military organisation suitable to "the' wants of India is 
that a relatively high peace establishment should be maintained in order to preserve 
internal order. AYe are unwilling to use the commonplace argument that India 
is held by the sword, becaxise, although it is true, we do not consider it iS the 
whole truth and moreover we disagree with many of the conclusions which are 
drawn from this argument. There can, however, be no doubt that British rule 
in India rests on force, moral and physical, and, as an inevitable consequence 
of this condition of things, such a question as that of short service in the Army, 
with the attendant issue involved in the constitution of a reserve, must ' be 
approached, when considering Indian requirements, from a point of view wholly 
different from that which would bo adopted in considering the requirements, of 
England. Under these circumstances, we do not see how any partnership, properly 
BO called, is possible.” 

I am very muck obliged to tbe Ho-use for baving given me tbe petr 
mission to read a few quotations. I will add only one word more. I 
appeal to His Excellency tbe Commander-in-Cbief to accept tbe Resolu- 
tion moved by tbe Honourable Sir Hinsbaw •'Wacba. It after all only 
sugge.st.s that substantial modifications may be made. I bope His Excel- 
lency lias been tiying to relieve us from tbe control of tbe "War Office,^ 
wbetber it is tbrougb tbe Secretary of State or tbrougb anybody else.. 
But I feel one thing, and that is tbat there is a great deal that India has 
to say against the Capitation charges which are imposed on her bj’- tbe 
Amalgamation Scheme and I bope tbat tbe quotations tbat I have put 
before tbe House will move the House to earn- tbe Resolution, .‘ibould it 
unfortunately happen tbat His Excellency tbe Commander-in-Cbief can- 
not .sec bis waj' to accept tbe Resolution. 

The HoxoriiAm.K Sin DINSHAW WACHA: .Sir, what have tbe 
(jovernment said about mj* Resolution? Of course. His Excellency tbe 
Commander-in-Chief from bis point of view may be right in thinking 
tliat it would bo niinous if tbe Amalgamation Scheme was repealed or 
modified, tbat we will not get recruits cheaper than before; perhaps 
they may be dearer. But, Sir,, esebewed — and deliberately eschewed — 
from entering into any details of this character, what should be the 
future Army of India, what should be its strength, wbetber recruits 
should be obtained clieaper or dearer, and many other things, because 
all those quo.'tions are subordinate to the fundamental question, wliicb 
i'- a iivrr.tion of 'poJir.y. And, so far as that policy is concerned, I 
r.giet to say tbat altbougli I was greatly expecting to hear tbat His 
T’.Sfclleticy tbe Commander-in-Cbief would make some remarks that 
:liv policy ';o long pursued was unwise and detrimental to India’s 
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interests, he seems to think that, wliatevor may liapjion, tlie |)oli(!y in 
right and correct, when the facts are ahsoliitely agiu'fiHt liim, ) aim 
stand for 12 hours’ here and convince ilis I'lxceileiK'iy the Com man dec- 
in-Chief and those who share liis views tluit tliese' J'acis oi iriiiio ace 
correct and that the Army Amalgamation Scheme of, 1850 Ihih l)e(m, in 
and will in. the future he disastrous to India. uidesH it is mo(l((i(!(l, .It 
is that polic}’- that I say should he modified. J want that ]>olif;y to lav 
modified for doing what? For doing justice to India, for doing jiint/ce 
to the Government of India and their officers who f'lvnn time (o time 
in the last 50 years have said, “ We have no vojce; wc jo'otcfd- and 
protest and do everything in vain, hut noUiing hap])enH, O'he War 
Office is obdurate and the War Office is tyrannical.” 'I'he military 
expenditure cru.shes India and ci-u«he.s India to a tremendonfi odcnt. 
Where is the money to come from? It does not come from the jtoohaUr 
of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chicf or the Chief of fhe Blah' at 
the War Office or from the Briti.sh 'Ireasury. 'Jlie Ilritish Traumry 
wants to have its e.stimate.s reduced paHiuUy at the (r/.piuiHo of India, 
Tear? and years ago ilr. Samuel Laing, the second Finance Sfumioi f 
said that “ India i.s the milch cow of Engl, and ” and India p‘ eacr;^ 
ficed to the exigencies of British estimates.” Fhat fact is trim and 
it has been proved in London papers like the ” l imc'' ” and tlic 
“ Westminster Eeview,” etc. Twenh' thousand troop who gcncrallr 
remain in the depots at Horne are more or less utilised for Jmpe/ial 
defence and whenever there is an oppoilunity th.esc troops ate ?tcnt oig; 
on Imperial service at Indiahs expen.se. The British Anny in In.dia 
is not simply for the purpose of defending India: if. is also for the 
purpose of maimaining British svprfiTn/xfty m India and if is B/itfsh 
sunremacT that entails so burden-some an expenditure. If that h f/> 
be* maintained and if India is still xo be retained as a ymififa. v/hy 
should not the rich partner par for- r:he r.oafrrcnarjcc of ihai 
supremacy in some .shape or anoth.er? Why eho-uld it not contrihf/ter 
substantially. Sir, towarAs our rnilisaru' experriiture, wh.ereby Tr.dia'o 
burdens may c-e reduc-eu? Ai! rhose ar'C orresti.o.c.s r/v which uArAy 
has given a thoughr: the same h rh-C ca.se wi*h His Excch-er.cj' tha 
Commander-m-Ciref. iner-e are ■v'r.eels ■wf'^riir: "■he’er.s, fact-'- wi.vri.c 
facts, of ~hic-h ~e n.av= re irruv-louge. Xr.'i:.a is poor, Tr,.dia' i.s d'Vrvb 
and no-vreriees: Ihdra_is cumo o*eoause '.•.as no -rhee ar.-t' '.r.-.e r.ij> 

tarv bureauma-ry at iirme h cmnfpmem.^ lhar is me whoie rirva-ficr;. 
Are we somg_oo go on suxer-:ng mnenniTely c-r- are^w^r troieg ro c/.ar.ge? 
li^-rre^are geeng so cnange op ccn.w.hu.Ti.o.o. pecy’.’.e m-ar 

selves so as to heap* mnroary smafrs in cu-r- owr; ?..ar..c.s in ,^-v.hv a r-ay 


sn.e ca.s- 




ioxcc,;.er.c'/ f,:,;!- 
, , . - , 


tfoir.g % charge? 


e-f-ccation a-rd a nmmeu 


21 crores 
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saving it: I Tvanted deliberately to refrain from saying it. Now, 
1 tliink, I sbonld say tbat England is doing a greatit injustice to India, 
and tliat is tbe reason wby I appeal , to tlie late Lord Chief Justice of 
England who is now the Viceroy of India to do justice to India. If be 
does not do it, no man will ever do it, and India will remain for ever 
bound band and foot to tbe War OfELce. Is tbat tbe situation tbat my 
friends bere desire? Is tbat tbe situation tbat is wanted? We want 
to rise ; we want to be a nation and build it strongly brick by brick in 
years to come, so tbat we may bave full responsible self-government 
but we want it ne\*er mind if it takes 25 or 50 years. Tbe country is- 
now awaiting it. It does not want to. see tbat we should be incapable 
ot defending external aggression. We sbonld be trained and prepared 
for tbat eventualit 3 ^ Bj’’ all meabs do it in sucb a way tbat we may 
not feel tbe financial burden. Everything must bave its due propor- 
tion. There is not a single country in tbe woidd where, tbe Army is 
so costly as tbat in England. Germany bad a huge army, Erance bad 
a huge army, Russia bad a huge army, Italy bad a huge army, and 
what was their expenditure? Refer to their war books. Refer to their 
anmial estimates and you will find tbat tbe cost of ,a soldier in these 
countries is nothing compared to tbe cost of a soldier in England. 
England can afiord to pay, but not India. , I should like io see bow 
England will recruit her soldiers in tbe future. Tbat is a point to be 
■considered. Sir, I assure you tbat I am speaking bere from a feeling 
— a strong feeling — tbat India has been done injustice for tbe last 
50 years in tbe matter of the- army services and tbat the time has come 
now for a new departure to be made. Tbat departui'e consists in ending 
•or mending tbe Amalgamation Scheme of 1859. I do not want tbe 
total repeal of tbe amalgamation. I want it to be so satisfactorily modi- 
fied tbat tbe Government of India, wbicb is our own Government, 
should bave a free band in tbe matter and should be able to say ‘ Thus 
far and no further shall we go.’ I pray and I appeal to Government, 
let them not exasperate the tax-payer. Tbat is a state to be sternly 
avoided. All India wishes nought but justice in this matter. Let 
+bis great military wrong be righted. My single voice will not do it. 
This voice will spread over all India and an agitation will be set on 
foot wbicb will not cease till this ruinous Amalgamation Scheme is 
substantially modified. With these words I take my seat. 

Hts Exceixuxct nTE COMMANDER-IR-CHIEF : Sir, this discus- 
sion has passed into a channel — 1 might almost say into an atmosphere 
— wliicb is hardly, I think, within tbe terms of the Resolution. I dealt 
with tbe Resolution including my Honourable friend’s amendment both 
fi'om tbe point of view of tbe military necessity as it is to-day, and 
of tbe situation as it was in 1859. 

The HoxouRAnLE Sin DIIsSHAW WACHA: So far as tbe policy 
is concerned, tbe situation has not changed a bit. 

His ExcKLT.KX'cy the COMMANDER -IH-CHIEF : I, do not pro- 
])ose in enter into tbe intricacies, generalisations and objections raised 
by my Honourable friend, for they are, to my mind, wholly irrelevant 
to the terms and the scope of tbe Resolution itself. I do not mean to 
-ay that there is not some justification for the references tbat bave 
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b(M‘n* jnnilo bnth by Uu* .Nfovor of tho KosohUion and bj* others, to the 
siro of (bo mililarv*Bndgp(. Bui T would point out that those criticisms 
and jinrtioubirly the oxuborance with wliich my Honourable friend has- 
nitnolcfd tho mililary oxpiMldituvo are ba^ed upon the experience of the 
p:»,'-i years. Wo are now within a fortnight of the Ibulget and therefore 
tho nigumonts of my Honourable friend might well be postponed until 
this Counoil have had an opportunity of disoussing, in accordance with 
tho annount-emont made to-day by His Excellency the fiovernor General, 
the Builgot of the coming year i934-*Jl. ^fore than that, I cannot say. 
Bui ii ‘•eem« to mo somewhat unreasonable for itonourable Hembers 
boro to attack tho military expenditure in tho way that they have done 
when their knowledge i*. Iiasod entirely u])on what happened in the 
pa'-t. 1 decline to gn into the politfcnl argutnenty (hat my Honourable 
friend ha" rai-i’d. 1 think they are foreign and beyond the scope of 
the Bo^nlution that i" before us. My contention is that the repeal, ov 
oven tlio moditi<ati<tn of the Amalgamation Scheme of 1859 will not 
provide yon with a cheaper military organization than that which 3 'ou 
have go', to-dn}". 

Th.e HoNounAui.r. Sm HIKSHAAV WACHA : We .shall see. 

Hts Kxn i.T.r.Ncv -rm: CO^^MA^'HEB-l^^-CITIEE : After all I anv 
an ox])crt on the<o matters. T have had vciy considerable experience in 
(he pj-oduonon of the British soldier both here and in England, and I 
toll von (hat if the Be^nlution is adopted, (ho soldier will cost 3 *ou more- 
llnui ho d<ies to-day and for that. reason T still oppose this Besolution. 

The motion was negatived. 


KHh Fchruarif 1020. 

BESflET'TrOX /(’/; 'I'HE ADOPTION OF A SYSTEJf OF COMPHL- 
SOBY NATIONAL MILITABY TBAINING AND SEB-VICE. 

'/he HoNoi:u,\ni.r: Mn. PlIlBOZE .SETHNA : Ma* amended Besolu— 
(ion would read as follows: 

" Tliis Coanril rei-onnneiuls to iJio Governor Goncrnl in Council that the- 
svKtem of t-oniiiulsory natitninl military training and service bo introduced in any 
form suited to tlic condition of tho country and tliat a Committee with a noii- 
otrifinl majority he appointed to report ns to tho manner in wliich tliis object 
may he attained.” 

Sir, I own to a feeling of pride and satisfaction at being able to bring for- 
ward this Besolnlion, for I eonsjder it to he of a vast and far-reaching- 
im])nrtnnee. T feel it a privilege to he able to submit for the considera- 
tion of this House and of Government a question with which I believe 
is hound up the re-mnlcing of this land into a great and inighW nation 
fully cajiahlo of defending her frontiers against foreign aggression, how- 
ever formidable, justifying her claim to com]iletc self-government, and- 
exercising her influence not onlj' in the common councils of the great 
British Commonwealth hut also on the steady and peaceful development 
of the whole world. 

The military- problem of India with its many aspects and phases is a 
problem which at the present moment is engaging as- serious attention of- 
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tiie Indian pxiblic as is tlie problem of self-government* itself. It lias al- 
vrajs aroused considerable interest, nay even considerable passion. If 
Honourable !Hembers ■will turn to ike debates in botk Houses, tkey "n'iH 
find tkat Indian Members kave always taken a keen interest in tke ques- 
tion of tke military policy of tkis countiy. . Tke Heport of tke Army 
in India Committee was publisked in 1920. Tke reformed Councils 
came into existence early in 1921. In its very first Session a llesolution 
was brougkt forward in tke Legislative Assembly tkat a Committee 
consisting of Membeis of tkat House be appointed for tke purpose of 
considering tke recommendations made by tkat Committee, popularly 
known as tke Esker Committee. Be it said to tke credit of Govern- 
ment tkat tkat Resolution was accepted witkout tke least kesitation; 
a Committee was appointed to consider tke lecommendations and to 
formulate its proposals. Tkese proposals tken came up- in a series of 
Resolutions before tke Assembly in tke same Session and were duly 
passed. Tkey laid down very sound principles in regard to tke Indian 
militaiy policy and metkods of military administration. Witkout nesi- 
tation and witkout exaggeration, I make bold to say tkat in tkese 
Resolutions, responsible Indian public opinion for tke first time under 
Britisk rule, voiced itself in clear and empkatic terms in regard to tke 
proper militaiy policy and tke metkods of administration that skould 
be followed by Government. Of tkese Resolutions I particularly re- 
quest tke attention of tke House to two, — one, in wkick it was stated 
tkat in view of tke need for tke preparation of India to undertake 
tke burden of self-defence and in tke interests of econoiny, it was essen- 
tial tkat a serious effort skould be made to organize and encourage tke 
formation of an adequate Tenitorial Eorce on attractive conditions and 
to introduce into tke Indian Army a system of skort colour service 
followed by a few 3"ears in tke reserve. Tke otker ui’ged the appoint- 
ment of a Committee for the purpose of examining and reporting upon 
infer alia tke best method of giving effect to tke natural rights and 
aspirations of the people of India to take an honourable part in ^ke 
defence of their countiy for tke attainment of full responsible Govern- 
ment wkick has been declared to be tke goal of Britisk policy. Tke 
first Resolution has already' been given effect to. In regard to tke 
other, I had sent in a question this Session, Question Ho; 136, to which 
His Excellencj' the Commander-in-Ckief replied only two days ago 
saying tkat tke Sub-Committee of tke Committee of Imperial Defence 
kave reported to His Majesty^’s Government, but that the Government 
of India however kave not yet received a copy of the Sub-Committee’s 
Report. I would like to assure His Excellency tkat tkis House and 
tke countiy await with interest tke publication of tkat Report as tke 
countiy is anxious to know what recommendations tke Committee kave 
made in order to satisfy the natural rights and aspirations of tke people 
of this countiy to take upon themselves the burden of national self- 
defence. Sir, tkis will show tkat with the rising tide of tke move- 
ment of Self-Government, there is a genuine desire, a desire wkick is , 
getting stronger and more insistent eveiy day tkat the public must take 
part in tke defence of tke motherland. 

In the vciy interesting and perhaps animated debate which took 
place ill the September 3921 Session of tke Assembfy at Simla on the 
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motiou of Eai Baliadur Maziimdav on Indian antonomy, tlie then Home 
Member, the Honourable Sir William Vincent, made the following yei-y 
suggestive and pregnant remarbs. He said : 

“ The other great test of a claim to Dominiou self-Goveriiment in mj' opinion 
is tlie military strength of the country; that is, its power to defend its frontiers 
frtim invasion by a foreign country, to maintain internal tranquillity, and to 
resist various disintegrating forces within its own borders. And here I will ask 
Honourable Members a question. Is any Honourable Member here prepared to 
say that by 192G or 1927 or by 1930 this country will have an Indian army officered 
by Indians which will be capable of defending the frontiers from external aggression 
and capable of preventing internal disorder . p” • 

He went on by saj'ing: 

“ If I had been a non-official Membei: of this Assembly 

mark these words — 

" the one consideration that I would have constantly pressed upon Government 
would have been the development of an Indian army officered by Indians, because 
on that really rests %'erj' largely the future political progress of this country.” 

• 

Sir, I for one do not entirel}’ agree with the late Home Member in the 
vievc he expressed that this country cannot have an Indian army within 
a veiy short time. I hold that where there is a will there is a way. 
If Government are determined that India shall have a national army 
officered by her own sons, fully equipped in every branch, thoroughly 
trained in the most up-to-date methods; and if Government go the right 
way about to do it, there is no reason why this country will not have 
a truly national army within a reasonably short time. 

But the point which I desire to make from the speech of Sir William 
Vincent is that he was perfectly i-ight when he insisted upon the Indian 
public to constantly agitate and to strenuously work for the evolution 
and the development of a truly national aimy, in order that the coxzntry 
may become self-reliant and self-sxifficient militarily no less than politi- 
<?ally and economically. India must depend upon herself to defend her- 
self against foreign aggression as also maintain internal peace and tran- 
quillity. Hot only therefore is a national army necessaiy, but the people 
of this land of all classes and communities irrespective of race, easte, 
creed or colour must be made compulsorily to serve in the army and 
serve for a stated period. I venture to submit that the time has arrived 
for Government to take up this question in right earnest and to make 
a beginning and an adequate beginning. 

I will now lay before the House some of the reasons why I contend 
that compulsory militaiy training is absolutely necessary in the interests 
of India. My main reasons are three. In the first place, we have been 
told that until we are able to defend ourselves we will not get the j-ight 
of complete I’esponsible self-Government. This, Sir, is the most essen- 
tial reason. In the second place, if compulsoiy military training is 
enforced, it will help to revive and foster a martial spirit in the land 
which did exist to a greater extent in the days gone by than it does to- 
day. And lastly*, if the military strength of this country is enhanced 
and improved, it will enable the Empire to draw upon the vast man- 
power of this countiy in the hour of need, in the hour* of Imprfial peril. 
Let me enlarge my ai-guments a little further. 
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We understand quite -well tliat if we want to have full responsible 
Self-Government we must at the same time undertake^ the responsibility 
of national self-defence, for the position would he anomalous and it 
would be radically unsound to expect to get self -Government and at 
the same time to expect the British to go on_ continuing to defend our 
frontiers as well as do the work of maintaining internal peace ami 
tranquillity. As regards the maintenance of peace and tranquillity in 
the country itself, the position is perhaps simple. Self-Government 
connotes the ability to prevent civil disorder as far as possible, and if 
in spite thereof there^is disorder, to be able to put down such disorder. 
I say advisedly, as far as possible, because no country in the world 
can completely prevent civil disorder. In fact if that is to be the 
test of Self-Government, perhaps not country on the face of the earth 
would be entitled to justify its claim to be called a self-governing 
nation. It would be a truism to say that a country is self-governing or 
a free country if it cannot by means of 'its national forces suppress 
civil disorder which may disturb the even serenity and current of its 
life. But it assumes a somewhat different character when the question 
is one of repelling foreign invasion. It would then be too much to 
maintain that the responsibility of self-defence is the exclusive concern 
of that particular country which is threatened by foreign invasion. 
Membership of a great Empire such as the British Commonwealth 
would have no meaning, no value, if any one component part were threa- 
tened by foreign invasion and that component part did not receive help 
from the others, and for those others to sit quiet with their hands folded. 
Fortunately, the British Commonwealth has recognized the principle 
of coming to the aid of that part which may be threatened with invasion. 
India may therefore claim such help in the hour of need. But notwith- 
standing that, I say it is but right that not only India but every, 
component part of the Empire must endeavour to be sufficiently self- 
reliant to take care of itself even against foreign invasion. Therefoi-e- 
it is absolutely necessary that the people of India should be trained 
and prepared to undertake the work of self-defence and that as soon 
as possible. * 

In this matter, howeveiv I find" that we are moving somewhat in a 
vicious circle. When we ask that Swaraj Be conceded — not Swaraj in 
its spiritual sense or that indefinable mystic or occult form of Govern- 
ment with which our friends the non-co-operators seem to be so much 
obsessed and the pursuit of which like the pursuit of a mirage has- 
caused much misdirection of public spirit and energy and done such 
incalculable harm but when we ask that dominion status — government 
of the people, by the people and for the people — be conceded, we are 
told that we are not ripe enough for it because we cannot hold our 
own against foreign aggression. On the other hand when we demand 
the creation of a national army officered by our own sons we are told we 
cannot get this for a long time to come. It follows therefore that we- 
ave to continue in our present form of tutelage and as a dependency 
for an indefinite time. Heaven only knows when Government 'will con- 
sider that we are ripe enough to hold our own against foreign aggres- 
sion, ripe enough to be given responsible Self-Government and ripe 
enough to become equal partners in the great British Comm on wen Itii^. 
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If it’ is lield that in order to obtain Self-Government, it is necessary to 
bave the power of national self-defence, then it is the bounden duty 
of Government to help us to evolve and develop that power to the fullest 
extent to enable us to take up the task of national self-defence as early 
as» possible, and consequently to obtain responsible Self-Government. 
A thoughtless policy of drift or the outworn policy of slow progress 
may have been good in days gone by. It may be very convenient, it 
may suit vested interests, but such a policj’- will complicate the Indian 
problem and embitter — perhaps embitter for «good — the relations 
between India and England. I therefore hope that Government will 
adopt a bold and courageous policy, a policy based on complete trust 
in the people, a policy which will pay for itself by the results that will 
follow, and I appeal therefore to the House and the Government to 
recognise that the system of compulsory military training and service in 
some form or other will alone bring about this result. 

ily second reason is that compulsory military training will helj) to 
reviw' and foster a martial spirit in the land which existed to a greater 
extent in days gone by. We know there is now a division between the 
difrerent I'aces of this country of martial and non-martial races and 
enlistment in the regular Army is made almost exclusively from what 
we call the martial racet. iSTow, we do not for one moment grudge 
this appellation which is given to certain races and which appellation 
they have earned by tlie prowess they have displayed on scores of battle- 
fields and by countless deeds of bravery and heroism. But, Sir, martial 
spirit is not the exclusive privilege, it is not the monopoly of the one 
race or the other, of this or that community, nor is it something that 
as it were falls from the heavens above and grows where it listeth. 
It is the natural product of national traditions, national habits, national 
opportunities and national training. Time was before the advent of the 
British when there was no such distinction as martial and non-martial 
races, when every grown up man — and aye some groum up women too — 
could wield the sword and fire a shot. Even the metaphysically-minded 
Brahmin, ordinarily intent on meditation or the riddle of existence or 
absorbed in the performance of his religious ceremonies, could prove 
the warrior in him when occasion arose, as witness the history of the 
Peshwas and the Brahmins of the Deccan. Sir. it is the policy of the 
Brahmin, ordinarily intent on meditation or the riddle of existence or 
to a slow but effective process of emasculation that is responsible for the 
artificial creation among them of the division of martial and non-martial 
races. 

My third ground is, that if the military strength of this countrv is 
enhanced and improved, it will help the Empire in its hour of trial. 
Does anybody believe that the great war is the last word in the conflict 
of nations, that there will be no other great war in the future, that the- 
seciu-ity of the Empire is assured by the solidarity of the Allies and the 
League of Hations, that the avowed object of the great war, namely, to 
end war, has been fulfilled, that a new era of perpetual peace has 
dawned upon the human race or that the dream of the poet and the 
philosopher has come true that there is now going to be a universal, 
j’eign of law and order? If there is anyone who thinks so, he lives in 
a fool’s paradise. There is already such corroding suspicion, such pro- 
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fouul disti-ust, sucli exasperating jealonsy, sucli Ivtter sense _ of _ dis- 
appointed liopes and frustrated ambitions, of wrong cruelly inflicted 
and of advantage unjustly taken amongst tbe nations of tbe world, 
great and small, tbat unless tbe gods themselves intervene and prevent 
it, we must be prepared to .face another disastrous worldwide explo.'^idn. 
In fact even at the present moment, the situation is full of great anxieiy 
and it is impossible to foresee what is in the womb of time. I hold, 
therefore, that those who consider that the great British Commonwealth 
is a great instinimedt of human progress and desire its integrity to be 
maintained at any cost, can best do so by enhancing, as 1 said, tbe 
military strength and improving tbe uiilitaiy strength of this great 
country; for, if they do so, theyVill enable India to defend itself; 
they will enable India to come to the help of the Empire when it needed 
it and above all it will indirectly help India veiy’^ greatly to attain 
responsible self-Goverumenl at an earlier date than will otherwise be 
the case. 

At this stage I think I ought to anticipate and perhaps endeavour to 
reply to a possible objection. It may be said that the Government aie 
doing eveiything possible under the voluntaiy system to train the 
people to undertake the burden of national defence, and that they are 
keeping up the military strength at the highest pitch of efficiency in 
order to meet all eventualities. It may also be said that besides im- 
proving the Army on the lines laid down in the recommendations of 
the Esher Committee, Goverament have passed legislation constituting 
what is called the Indian Territorial Force. Isow, Sir, I do not for 
a moment wish to run down the Indian Territorial Force. I acknow- 
ledge its value and importance as a factor in the military strength of 
this country. But it is my firm conviction that at the best it is hut 
a half measure and nothing short of compulsory militai’y training will 
adequately satisfy the military requirements of India and meet the 
situation which may he brought about as a i-esult of the working of 
international forces over which, in spite of all onr care, caution and 
foresight, we cannot possibly have any control. 

I know hut too well that even in England itself there is considerable 
diversity of opinion on the question of compulsory and voluntarw methods 
of military training, Ho less a soldier than the late Lord Eoherts was 
entirely in favour of compulsory training, whereas men like Lord 
Haldane and Sir Ian Hainilton, the then second Military Member of the 
Army Council, were entirely in favour of ’the voluntary system before 
the war. For several years before the war what is called the Hational 
Service League tried to impress upon Englishmen the verw great advan-. 
iage of compulsory military training. It was as a ‘result of the 
strenuous propaganda carried on by this League that a Bill was intro- 
duced in the House of Lords in 1909 to compel, with .some exception,*, 
every Britisher resident in the United Kingdom to serve in the territorial 
force compulsorily between the ages of 18 and 30. This Bill unfor- 
tuTiaiely did not pass, hut the principle of the National Service League 
was inlly vindicated and the inadequaev, of the voluntary sv.stem pain- 
^lly realised during the war and Parliament had perforce to resort 
io the principle of compulsion. ' 
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111 ’(lie British Empire it -will appear that it is only in England and 
in this country that* compulsory military training does not exist. In 
other parts of the Empire they do recognise the value of compulsory 
military training and have accepted (he principle. For example in the 
Comsnoinvealtli of Australia all male inhahitauts wh.o have resided there 
lor six months and are British subjects are liable for training from age 
12 to age 14 in the junior cadets, and from age 18 to 25 in the Citizen 
Force. Further, all male inhabitants between 15 and 60 years, after six 
months’ residence, if British subjects, are also liablj to service in the 
case of war. In the same way in the Union of South Africa every citizen 
is liable between his 17th and 60th year to render, in time of war, per- 
, 'Onal service in defence of the Union,, and he is also liable to undergo a 
course of peace training for military service and may be required to com- 
mence that training in his 21st year and to complete it not later than 
his 25th year. Similar regulations oblain also in Canada and New 
Zealand. That being so, I ask why .should not India follow the ex- 
ample ‘of the rest of the British Empire and indeed preferably so, 
because, more than the other parts of the Empire, India is open to 
aggression from the North, aiul it should be in a position to defend 
itself against such aggression. 

1 =ee, Sir, that T have already ex<*eeded my time, but before I resume 
my seat, I would like to emphasize one point and that is that I do not 
desire this House or the Government to commit themselves to any par- 
ticular form of compuUory military training and service. In fact I 
thought that my Ilesolution, as originally drafted, was clear on the 
point, but notwithstanding in order to make it clearer still, I have to- 
day with the permission of (he House added the words “ in any form 
*hat may suit the condition of the country.” I did so because I do not 
for one moment contemplate that the entire male population of fighting 
age in this country should immediately be given militaiy training. 

T leave it to the Committee to consider and make recommendations. 

I do n,ot for one moment say it should be universal military training. 
It may be conscription, it may be thai every Province might be called 
upon to give its quota of men. All this I leave to the Committee. All 
I ask the Hoin-e and the Government in my Eesolution is to accept the 
principle which the Resolution embodies, namely, that, for the advan- 
tage of this country compulsory military training and service in some 
form or other is essentially neces-ary. 

His Exrm.i.KNcY thm CGMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : I will not 
follow the Honourable Member into all the various points that he has 
raised, though in many respects I must confess that I have considerable 
sympathy with the aspirations he has put forward. He has taken a 
wide view of this question ; he has pointed out how necessary it is that 
one day India shall be able to take care of herself, to defend her frontiers, 
and to maintain internal peace. He has gone further ailfi he has des- 
cribed and examined some of the methods that are taken by other 
members of this great Commonwealth to fulfil the necessities of defence. 

I say I have considerable sympathy with the ideas that he has expressed, 
but I must ask him, apart from saying what is desirable, and what . 
in the future may be deemed to be e.ssential to India, to come down 
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oi’.t Cl llie clouds and for one moment consider tlie practical probleni 
he embodies in his Eesolution because it ’’is a very prachcaL 
pi chi- m. He suggested towards the end of his speech, and I think 
he a>l;ed the ciuestion, as to why this compulsory service as it exists in 
some of the other members of the Dominions and as during the*war 
it was e.stablished also in the British Isles, why it should not be-applied. 
t(; l!\dia io-dav. The answer is perfectly simple, perfectly simple. 
IVirat is the ])Opulation of the British Isles? Some 45 millions. The 
population of the ^various dominions varies between 5 and 10 millions, 
but tiie population of India is .320 millions, and it was really to my 
mind almost grotescpie to consider the application of compiilsoiy mili- 
tavv Training and service to 320. millions of the human race. AA ith i 
tliC'C opening remarks I think I ought to take the House a little nearer 
to llie problem itself and to consider reall}- what it actually means, 
and r hope I shall he able to convince the House that the adoption- 
in India of a system of compulsory military training and service is a- 
nn-a-ure both impractical and unnecessary. Before, however, T deal 
willi ilie various aspects of the (piestion in detail, there is a larger, and 
if I may say so, a higher consideration which I think I ought to place- 
hcioif this Council in the hrsl instance. The consideration is one that 
avi-.(-' out of tlie fact that India is a Member of the League of Hations. 

1 wciuld a«k the House to reflect seriously whether it would be consistent 
widi Lidia’s membership of that League and with, the responsibilities 
and obligations which attach to such membership to adopt the proposal 
wfu'cli ray Honourable friend recommends. Members of this House- 

are all no doubt aware that in many cpinrters 
Tind for many year.s before the wai- conscription 
V. jis held to he a menace to the peace of the world; and it is a strong- 
cinivir-iion of many thinking people that conscription was one of the 
rau'-e- whieli led to flie Great AVar. Kow with the experience of that- 
war hpJiind tis, it is lield by many that the true path towards peace- 
liC' in the reduction of the size of the national armed force.s of fhe»woild,. 
and not in an increase of their capacity either for defence or for a^ggres— 
sion. I do not wish to .suggest that if we had universal compulsory 
rnilitai-y training in (his countiw, there would he a practical dan'irer 
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of India {oIlowjii<r (he example of Germany in the same oi’ even in .a 
ddn-i-i-ni spheiy, hut it must lie reniemhercd that if the principle of 
conipuLory niilii.'iry service and eompulsoiy military training were to 
be applii-d ti) a cfiunlr^' of flie size of India, and if the j)olicv were to 
with file Miccc-.s at whieli it would necessarily aim, India’.s poten- 
tialities would he enormous. I want the House to look at thi.s larger 
of tile qU(-t ion which T put forward, and to say whether at thi.s 
t>t ih<' world s h/.'lory. ivlien the world i.s endeavouring to rocovor 
i-.'.u: the 1 ,-ulf- of a devastating war, when the desire of afl'should be 
tor-ind- ihi- niaintenam-e of tlie general peace, wliethor, in fhe.sp cir- 
< O', it ivould be «-onsisfcnf with her intornational ideals tor 

India to be (-otdiuufihding a pToposal of thi.s nature, or even to appoint 
s r-ipimff fei- to discover whether a policy of flu’s nature was fea.sible 
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I turn now to tin- wore praefieni aspeefs of tin* que.stion, 
p:;.’-**;y natural cattie,, a eomjml-'Orv sy.stem eaiinol be ab.solufely 
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•univei'sal. Tlie system must in any circumstances and in all countries 
presuppose tlie creattion of an elaborate macliinery for tlie purpose of 
registering those liable to the obligation, of classifying them according 
■to the degree of obligation which can be imposed upon them, of ensuring 
that each shall be called up and shall perform the quota of service or 
"training assigned to it, of dealing -with exemptions and other almost 
innumerable details which are indispensable in any system which en- 
visages compulsion. I will give the House some examples of what 
I am referring to, taken from the regulations which have been adopted 
by one of the countries in the world which have aflopted this system, 
&,nd I may say one of the smallest countries in the world. The country 
is subdivided into districts, recruiting is carried out under the super- 
vision of a senior military officer, who is assisted as regards the exami- 
nation of recruits by a Medical Board composed of three medical officers 
and by literary and gymnastic examiners. Each recruit undergoes 
three examinations, — a literary examination to test his educational 
-standard, a gymnastic examination to test his physical strength and 
his agility, and a medical examination to ascertain if he possesses the 
necessary physical and mental qualities to serve ■ in the Army. The 
recruits are then classified in various ways according to their age, their 
phj’-sical capacity and suitability for service in the different arms. 
Claims to exemption are received and decided iipon by the local tri- 
bunals, exemption being given temporarily or' permanently as the case 
may be. Then there is a further distribution of the recruits among 
■the various branches of the Army as different periods of training are 
prescribed varying in those different branches, — branches such as the 
infantry, the cavalry, the artillery, the fortress troops, the engineers, 
the medical and the supply Department and the transport seiwices. 
Similarly an elaborate machinery is maintained for the purpose of train- 
ing and hibtruction and also for the inspection, but I need not weary 
'the House with further details. Imagine a system of this kind applied 
'to a«country like India, with a population of 320 millions composed 
of heterogeneous elements, with the added difficulty of distance and 
of the relatively deficient communications. It will be evident to the 
'House that the purely mechanical difficulties of applying a compulsory 
military system to India places really the proposal of my Honourable 
friend beyond the range of practical politics ; and even if the country 
were prepared to face the mechanical difficulties involved, the' cost of 
the registration staff, the cost of the instructional and the training 
staff, the cost of the equipment which will be required for training 
purposes would render the proposal, I might almost say, grotesque. 
Supposing that we had proposed or that my Honourable fi’iend had 
'laid this matter before the Retrenchment Committee — for instance, I 
wonder what view they would have taken. However, it is quite un- 
necessary for me to go into further details in this respect. After all, 
in India it is unnecessary to adopt any system of compulsion for the 
■purposes of the defence of the countiy. We can rely with confidence 
on the voluntary efforts of those who have a natural predilection for 
'the profession of arms. Our experience in the last war, when the 
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Indian Army had to be very largely expanded, was both encoui^aging- 
and satisfactory; and if a .fnrtber argument were, needed, it is to be- 
fonnd in tbe ready response wbicb bas been recently made to tbe recruit- 
ment for tbe Territorial T'orce. ■ My Honourable friend knows some- 
thing of this himself, and I have recent evidence to show that in other 
parts of the country also besides Bombay tbe force may_ well ^develop- 
into an effective second line of the Army. The Territorial Toice fui-- 
nishes an adequate opportunity for those anxious^ to enter the. army: 
and a Territorial Torce possesses an advantage which conscripted forces- 
do not always possess, namely, that the Government of the day can 
control and regulate it. I presume the House will recognize that this- 
is in itself a very important factor. But above all things, as the regular 
and the territorial forces are based on voluntary service. Provided tbah 
tbe voluntary principle is capable of producing the numbers we re- 
quire, and provided also that it is on tbe whole the cheaper expedient,, 
which it is, it is clearly the principle to which a country which has 
liberty as its ideal should rigorousty adhere. The objections to com- 
pulsory service in India are so numerous and so strong that even if 
my Honourable friend’s proposal was merely to the effect that a Com- 
mittee should be instituted to examine the question, even then I say 
that the expenditure involved by the appointment of such a Committee- 
would be wholly unjustified. Its inquiry could only be academic. The- 
Comniittee itself would cost a sum of money which o\ir revenue could', 
at this moment ill-afford. It would not be a Committee sitting at 
headquarters and 'disposing of the question expeditiously; hut it would' 
have to tour all over India to examine conditions’ in the various pro-- 
vinces. It would have to study the idiosyncraeies and tJie peculiarities . 
of every class, caste and creed, and it would involve, as I have said,, 
an expenditure which certainly at the present time we should not he 
justified in incurring. Any form of compulsory military training as 
applied to India would have to absorb Census Departnient. It would 
require a large and elaborate medical section; it would involve an 
immense machinery for registration, exemption and distribution, and'- 
would thus constitute a huge organization entailing large expenditure 
for which the State would receive uo adequate return.; Tor these reasons, 
therefore I must oppose the Resolution. 

Tlie Honourable Mover bas referred to the controversy that went on 
on this subject before the war in England iinder the guidance of Lord' 
Roberts and vSir Ian Hamilton. Biit tbe problem tben confronting ns 
(for I was taking part in the movement myself) in the United Kingdom 
wa.s absolutely different to the problem which is confronting us in India 
to-day; and it is for that reason .that the views that I now hold in refer- 
ence to India are not the same a.s those wliich I then held in reference- 
to the Tjnited Kingdom. 

„ The HoxoTTRABp Me. G. S. KHAPARDE (Berar : Kominated Non- 
Ulncifil) : Sir, I Trisb to support the proposition. Tlie position as it lias* 

eloped in the course of the debate here appears to fall under four 
heads, more or less. I shall deal with them briefly. I may say that the 
important words that fell from His Excellency the Coinmande’r-in-Ohief' 
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have been mostly amplified and paraphrased by llie oppomiioii fipeiikmt, 
o: some of them at least. The first objection put forward is tliat J/idia, !s 
a very lar^e country with a population of 320 millions and iherafatrt ;/, 
Js impracticable, and tliat word “ impracticable ” again bas lieen fiii'tlmr 
translated into impossible. Well, 1 remember in my younger days 
ing that Kapolean said tliat impo-ssiblc ” was not a word in bis (lie- 
tionary. Impracticable comes next door to it, I say that it is genius 
and tbe lest of genius to make tbe impracticable practicable, to make tin- 
impossible possible. And if genius exists anywiiere in India it Ims to 
devise means by wliicb this large population can be trained. One of my 
friends said, why should it be trained'' W<; have vm need for a larger 
army: we have defeated the greate.st enemy tbai ever e.xisted and tlicre- 
fore what need is there for f)Ur having a larger army. In reply to tliat j 
say that there is a Latin proverb that if you wish *t/> have j/eace alv/ays 
think of wai-. If we want to have peace and if we are never to be dis- 
turbed at all, we had better be ready at all points and for all contin- 
gencies and at all times, So that, from my point of viev/, that disposer, 
of th^' question of impossibility, or inutility and impraetieability. 



aie “national rnilitaiy training and sendee" in sueb a form as ma// f/- 
suitable to the conditions of the country. So that it will be seen f.iiat 
tiaining comes first and sendee afterwards, and both t.l/ese are to be gi'/eo 
in a fona which will be most .suitable to tbe e.'ci-ting circumstances of 
India. iTow the.se three things have not been ouite clearlv understo'jd 
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of heredity and a great deal has been made out about the martial races. 
I will deal witb these points in turn. There is a frjur-fold division in 
the Hindu Shastras, but that is for times of peace; and if you read on 
further you will find that when tbci’e is trouble and revolution, when 
there is a foreign invasion, then it is laid down that the Brahmans should 
bear arms; much in the same way as the German Professors came out'to 
command armies, so the Brahmans taught the. people military arts and 
in times of revolution and foreign invasion took command of the army. 
It is further said that the Vaishyas, Sudras and even women ought to bear 
arms when there is % revolution or foreign invasion ; and in the history 
of Eajputana will be found many instances of the honourable part which 
women have played, like Boadicea did and many others wliom I might 
mention. Therefore it- will be seev that this four-fold division of the 
Hindus does not operate against militarj- training, and my friends who 
depended upon that have relied upon a broken reed. They did not knov/ 
that even ladies took up arms in the last resort. {A Voice: “Ladies of 
the martial races too]f.up arms, not others.”) I did not like to bring ui) 
that matter, but since it has been brought up I will deal with it. What 
has made the martial classes ? W eve they born martial or is it their train - 
ing which has made them martial classes? I have a great faith in lierc- 
dity, but still I think that it is their training, their environment, the 
discipline to which they have been subjected, which liave had more to do 
with it. If a man was brought up as a cowherd and sent into one or 
those hills where I have a village I suppose you would soon see him 
running away from a fox. Then again that argument goes against the 
whole theory underlying modern military organization. During the re- 
cruitment for the recent war was a man questioned as to whether he 
belonged to a martial class or not. Modern nations, western nations and 
our own Military Department in particular hove a firm belief and faith 
in their own training in the matter of turning out good soldiers. They 
think they can lick any man into a soldier. They take liini away; put 
him for three months in this branch, three months there and similar 
periods elsewhere, and they turn out a good soldier. So that training 
has a great deal to do with it. And thougli I have a great pride in 
heredity, I still think that heredity amounis to very little without the 
training. If the training was not given the martial qualities of the sol- 
diers would not be so much in evidence. My friends have told a story 
of a Kashmiri, and I may be permitted. Sir, to tell one of a quaker. A. 
quaker is a person who answers to our Jains in India, one who has a dread 
of taking the life even of an insect. A ship was starting on a long 
expedition in the d^^s of good Queen Bess, a hazardous venture. A 
quaker desired and ottered to go as well, but the crew said, ‘ What is the 
use of taking a quaker along with us on such an expedition as this? We 
want a man who can fight.’ Ultimately the quaker concealed himself 
as a stowaway and went off in the ship. In the course of its voyage the 
ship was attacked by pirates; the quaker was also on deck and a pirate 
boarded the ship at the point where he was standing and the -quaker said 
to him, “ Stay brother; thou hast no business here,” and he embraced 
the pirate and threw him into the sea. That is what the quaker did for 
(iim. How, that goes to show if anybody is properly trained and brought 
up under good surroundings, he can do a soldier’s duty very well. It all 
depends on the training and bringing up. There is no good saying that 
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a paj’ticiilar people do not belong to tbe martial class. That docs not 
count naucb. , 

!Mow, we take up the second question. That question is of economy. 
It was asked, where all this money was to come from? How is it to be 
sp^nt? How is it to be done? To that my reply is, it may cost a little 
in the .beginning, but ultimately it may mean great saving' by establish- 
ing a large s^^stem of reserves so that you can curtail your standing army, 
you can curtail many of the expenses, and according as necessity arises, 
you may call up the reserves. You will see that the whole country will 
come to your help. That would not be like going fof recruiting when the 
war is actually on. When the war was on, we were trying here to induce 
the agriculturists to drop their ploughs and take the sword and tried to 
march them. If you had a proper ^'stem of reserves irr India, all that 
expense and trouble would have beert reduced. After all. Arm}' is the 
insurance against war; and if we cortld train up so many people, we shall 
become so strong that I suppose nobody on the face of the earth will 
think^of fightiirg with the British Empire where Indian soldiei-s are to be 
taken in account. So, that question of economy, to my mind, fakes a 
very secondary place. 

The third argumeirt that has been jrut forwarrl and dealt with at very 
great lerrgth is how to give this trairrirrg. How many teachers would be 
required? How many trainers would you require? How many servants 
would you require? There should be a large department. I quite agmo 
that we should have a large department, but that will he a very useful 
department, and perhaps better than many others that exist now and on 
which money is spent. Only the other day I was reading a book widtfen 
on Education, education in the Army, and it was foinul that soldifo’s 
-sitting in the h'enches had long evenings and they had to wait and they 
-found it a very difficult thing to manage. You must not only take care 
of the physical strength of the soldier, hut you have got to take care of liis 
moral spirit or morale as it is called. How are his spirits to be kept up? 
They introduced small schools, tliey gave tliem lectures, they gave them 
Tittle perfomiauces, and in tliat way there was a system of edmaition 
developed. There is a hook of 500 pages written by Lord Gor<>ll. He 
shows how education is the necessary path to military tinining. He al-o 
shows how military training is enhanced and how a soldier is helped In* 
beino- brought up in a school, with a little Hloraiy dash, with certain 
other stories told, and so on. Yow, if this training is in take place and 
if it is carried out— as I have an idea that it .should be—then there will 
be no difficulty. All our school-mastcr-s can he made teachers of militarv 
art- they can he given a little training which they can introduce in the 
Wools “and in that way we can give military training to peojde in the 
‘ whole of the country, tou know, Sir, that every bov wlm reaiL a novel 
imLines himself to he ahero. I have often wished that I were 1 vanh-- ; 
Sren will easUy take to it ami learn it. :^ome ofjhem have gvt a 
chxidien But it is not the monoprdy oi the mai t ml r,;-’,.. 

L\d m-evioA criminal tribe-- should ne put on the 
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peace. Por times of war, for the tune being, ignore this divisiop of 
labour and make everybody into a soldier. Tliere will be full value in 
the end for the preliminary training which we may give them at this 
time. Now, there is no war on hand, and we can slowly improve. The 
school-master will gradually teach the boys. There are many retired 
officers who are seeking employment and I siippose they can be had cheflp 
enough and they will give the framing very well, just in the sairfe way 
as other things are taught in the schools. Why should not the first ele- 
ments of military training be given through schools ? The Government 
itself has set an example by making University Corps and Territorial 
Forces. This will merely be extension of that system and it .should be 
more persistently carried out. I do not see where all these objections 
that have been urged come in at a]l. There is a further point. It is 
said that .... 

The Honoueable the PEESIDENT : I am sorry to interrupt , the ^ 
Honourable Member : b\it if he has taken the part of Ivanhoe, I must on ' 
this occasion take the part of the Templar and remind him that his time 
is approaching to a close and that he must bring his remarks to a conclu- 
sion as soon as convenient. 

The Hokotjeable Me. G. S. EHA.PAEDE : 1 will close with this re- 
mark that I have got to make. Unfortunately, during this argument, 
people who have great faith in heredity have omitted training, and 
people who have got faith in training have omitted hereditj'. If both 
are combined and genius — we are talking of military genius here — is 
brought to bear on this question, it will be found to be the most practi- 
cable of all practicable questions, and the learning, the training, the 
capacity to command and all these things will come in their due course. 
In the old Council I moved a propo.sition of this kind, but that was dis- 
posed of in the usual way by the rule of the majority. I am glad to see 
that that proposition has come in here again, and I heartily support it 
and I hope that oiir Council will carry it without division. 

The Hoxotjeable Me. PUE.SHOTAMDAS THAEUEDAS (Bombay: 
Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I rise to support the Eesolution before the 
House. Whether the Eesolution meets with the approval of Government 
or not, whether it is passed by the House or rejected, I have not the 
slightest doubt that the aspirations that the Honourable Mr. Phiroze 
Sethna gave vent to in moving the Eesolution are the aspirations of the 
country and of the Indian public unanimously. The most distressing 
feature of the discussion on the Eesolution appeared to me to come forth 
from — and I will say that with all apologies to them — ^two at least of the 
three expert non-official Members intimate with the martial classes. As 
pointed out by the Honourable Eaja, who just spoke before me, unfor- 
tunately two of these experts, — and I am sure one of them at least — the 
Honourable Lieutenant Lai Ghand, — introduced the question of martial 
classes and non-martial classes. I have taken down a few of the words 
that he used. He said that “ the Eesolution aims at breaking down the 
monopoly of the martial classes.” I had still to learn. Sir, xmtil to-day, 
when I heard it from him, that there was any question of a monopoly of 
the martial classes in this year of grace 1923. Indeed, I did not know 
that there was anjhody in this House who sympathised with the Brahmin 
who still maintained that he would not allow the non-Brahmin to be on 
a level with him. I really wonder if my Honourable friend over there- 
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thinks that the nou-Brahmin in trying to come up to the Brahmin is- 
doing a wrong thkig. He asked a pointed question whether there was 4 
Mali a j an Maharaja at all. Maj’- I ask him whether he would object to a 
Brahmin who acted as a merchant? Hoes he object to a Pariah or an 
mitouchable Hindu coming up here and sitting on the same Bench with 
him gr with me in this Council Chamber ? And, if he does not do that, 

I really wonder if he has not been carried away, perhaps by justifiable- 
pride for the services that he may have rendered to the British Govern- 
ment and to India during the last war in trjdng even to indicate — I am 
sure he could not have meant it — ^that he would ^oppose anything that 
would lift up the non-martial classes to the level of the martial classes. I 
maintain, Sir, that that cannot be the aim or the object of His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief. I go ful'ther and say, that, if anything in 
that direction was at all seen. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Government of India would be the first to say all classes should 
be on the same footing. I venture to say and I think it is very necessary 
that it should be clearly understood and stated in this House, and I say 
it with all deference, with the greatest respect, and with all acknowledg- 
ments of the services rendered by the martial races of India, whether in 
the last war or up till now, that this House would not tolerate any 
monopoly of any class, whether it be of Brahmins or non-Brahmins, of 
merchants or non-merchants, of vakils or non-vakils, and, with all defer- 
ence to my two friends over there, of martial classes or non-martial 
classes. 

I would only refer to the unfortunate jeering remark that my Honour- - 
able Tiwana friend thought fit to make at the University Corps. There- 
is no doubt about it that the University Corps have only recently started. 
If, in the opinion of my Honourable friend over there, the University 
Corps do not come up to anything like the efficiency that they ought to 
have, there is all the more reason that something on the lines of what 
my friend the Honourable Mr. Phiroze Sethna suggests should call for 
his sympathy and support. Instead of that the Honourable Member 
said: “ Look at the University Corps. What do they do? They could 
not“walk more than five miles.” Hoes the Honourable Member think 
that in these days, with keen competition, when India has got to run 
the race with other countries, the issues are going to be decided in this 
way. We wish to associate ourselves and take our place side by side 
with the mo.st powerful, the richest and the most advanced races or coun- 
tries in the whole world. If that is his aim, as I have no doubt it mxist 
be the aim of all my thi’ee friends opposite, I do think that no measure 
that will bring the non-martial races to the standard of the martial races 
ought to be turned down on that score. I hope I have not misunderstood . 
their meaning and their motives and that they cannot mean to keep back 
any measure that may raise the non-martial races to the level of the mar- 
tial races and that they will give me and mj^ childi'en a helping hand in 
bringing us up to the level of the gallantry of these friends of mine 
opposite. I hope that they will realise that just as nobility has its own 
obligations in India, the martial races ought to have their own obligations 
towards the humble mahajan races, even if they deride us. 

With these preliminary observations. Sir, regarding the lead which I 
thought our non-official , martial races representatives were going to give 
us on this Eesolution, I would just like to say a, few words in connection 
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'.vitb Trliat His Excellency the Coniinander-in-Chief said on tliis HeSCiln- 
fion. It Avas gratifying to hear tliat the Eesolution/ as moved by my 
Honourable friend, Hr. Phiroze Sethna, had some sympathy from His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. It has to be borne in mind, Sir, 
tliat, in spite of the eloquence that the Honourable Mr. Phiroze Sethqa. 
used, in spite of the study that he must have made of this propQsition 
before he moved it here, he is, after all, if I may say so -with deference to 
him, a mere layman. It is quite possible that there are certain defects 
in the draft Eesolution as submitted by my Honourable friend to the 
House. I vras looking forward to some hint from His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief which, if accepted by my Honourable friend, might 
enable His Excellency to accept the Eesolution. I do not know whether 
I may still hope fliat this Eesoluti6n, instead of meeting with, as my 
Honourable friend said, the usual fate in this House, w'ould be accepted 
by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in some modified form or 
another. But there were one or two points which His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief urged as to why this Eesolution or the spirit of this 
Eesolution could not be accepted b}’^ Government, and I would lilf’e to 
refer to those points briefly. His Excellency said that the League of 
Nations forbids the acceptance of a Eesolution like this. The League 
of Nations has been useful in India in certain directions. It has given 
India a seat in the Council Chamber where all the important nations of 
the world sit and, as far as I am aware, I am speaking sribject to correc- 
tion, that is about all the advantage we have derived. The next advan- 
tage that the League of Nations has offered us is what the late Sir William 
Meyer, the High Commissioner for India in London, said, that we have 
got to pay a very substantial sum to the Ijeague of Nations Secretariat 
in Geneva. Beyond that, I have still to hear and learn what further 
advantages the League of Nations has brought us. Not that I doubt 
that it is going to benefit us in the long run, but if the League of Nations 
lias some- fundamental rule wdiich comes in the way of this very natural 
a<niration of India, I think the Government of India would find it very 
instructive to make an analysis and find out how many nations who have 
joined the League of Nations have observed every one of its regulations 
and how many have jet to do so. We have done a great deal, we have 
!)cen carrying through all our labour legislation because it has been dic- 
tated by the League of Nations; in other matters we are keen to respect 
the League of Nations, but in this one point if the League of Nations 
comes in our way — I honestlj" believe. Sir, there is a way of getting round 
the difficulty if we jmt it correctly to the League of Nations, and then 
they may themselves perhaps say “ It is high time that India should 
have some sort of military training for her children, as the rest of the 
world have been having.” 

The next question that His Excellency the Commander-in-Cfhief men- 
tioned was the quesfion of cost, — prohibitive cost, he said. The Honour- 
able Professor from Poona asked me pointedly whether I could throw any 
light. I suppose it was a question for the Eetrenchment Committee, His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief said. I hope the House will not 
mind it if T say that, whatever the Eetrenchment Committee may have to 
-ay in this connection, it will be known to them through the proper 
channel within a fortnight, and I do not think I can oblige my Honour- 
able iriend from Poona to-day regarding anything that the Eetrench- 
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mofii Connnittoo may luwc to say on this score. But I cannot help feel- 
ing-, Sir, tlmt no'Botrenchinent Committee, in the light of the feeling 
in the country, in the liglit of the ultimate saA-ing, as pointed out by 
my Ilommvablo friend, Mr. Klmparde, that might re.sult from the accept- 
uwo of a sclieme like tin's, could say that a few lakhs that might be spent 
oji iliis would bo mis-.-ipent or Avould be an extravagance. And agaiji, 
as^ T pointed out this morning. I may say again that my Honourable 
friend'.'- Itc'^oluiion does not .‘^ay that action should be taken within the 
ni'.xt vi-ar or within the next .^ix jnonths; if Govennnent accept the Eeso-- 
lution, whenever they can find the necessary funds,*etc., Government may 
have an inquiry made. 

1 feel. Sir, timt the right of mciving Rc-solutions in an assembly like 
5 j, thi.'- is given to non-official Members — which the 
non-otiicial Member.s value very highly — not be- 
cause tlie non-oflicial !^^ember.s always command for the purpose of jus- 
tif.ving their Ilesolutions the exjiert knowledge and the detailed informa- 
tion which ejialde an llonouralile Member in charge of a Government 
])eji:trtment to accej)t it outright. This right of moving Resolutions has 
been given to non-oflicial [Members with the view that they may be able to 
ventilate in the House and bring to the notice of Government the hopes, 
the aspirations and also the grievances of the public. If this is the under- 
lying ])rinci])lo on which (he non-official Members value this right of 
iuo\uhig Rc.solntions here, I suljmit, Sh-, that my Honourable friend on 
my right has done full justice to this Resolution and has reflected the 
jtopnlar fooling in n most living, vivid manner; and it is now up to Gov- 
crumcnl. as roprc.sentod by His Excellency the Comniander-in-Chief, 
equally to rise to the occasion; to point out to my Honourable fi’iend if 
there are any defects in the Resolution which prevent him from accepting 
it and nltimateh* to accept the spirit underlying the Resolution. It does 
not matter if the funds ncce.ssaiy for it are found within six months or 
later. With the.^o remarks, and repeating my great deference to all the 
junrtiiil races members, and hoping that they will not misunderstand me, 
I give my very cordial support to this Resolution. 

The H(.xori!.\m.r. ,A[r. PHTROZE SETHNA : Sir. I will begin my 
reply by tendering my cordial ihank,<i to those jMembers of the Council 
wlio have supported me itv this Resolution and supported me so warmly. 

T will next turn to the objection.s of my Honoiirable friends, and I will 
begin fir.st with tlie tlirce Indian Honourable Members of this Council 
wlio happen to l)e connected with the army for a series of years. My 
Honourable friend Colonel Sir Umar Hayat Rlian took exception to the- 
fact that I. a lavman, should encroach upon his province, so to say, and 
speak upon a subject with which he is so closely identified. Let me as- 
sure him, that if t ever venture to bring forward a Resolution, or if I ever 
attempt to speak on any subject, I endeaAmnr to do so after some little 
stud.v, perhaps as much study as my Honourable friend devotes to the 
numberless subjects upon which he addresses this Council. In addition to 
Colonel Sir Umar Hayat Khan, the Honourable Major Mohamed Akbar 
Klian and the Honourable Lieutenant Chaudhuri Lai Chand hai’-e also 
wound up their speeches by opposing me. Sir, if you closely follow the 
tenour of their speeches you will see that they amount to an approval of 
the principle which I liave laid down in my Resolution. They all agree 
that there ought to he a national ar.«?Tr. that’.v" existing fra — yprk 
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sliouH be .sirengtbened and improved, and yet vrith an inconsistency 'that 
I cannot comprehend they say they oppose my Ecsoltdion. I therefore 
appeal to them that consistently Tvith the speeches Tvhich , they have 
made, — if they do not choose to .support me, that they trill at lea.st trith- 
hold their votes, trhich is the least they can do, , 

3Iuch was made by these three Honourable friend.s of mine of tire fact 
that there are several communities in India, such as tlie Sudras and 
others, who cannot possibly attain a martial spirit; and one Honourable 
Member went on to say that the martial spirit must be the monopoly of 
the races inhabiting India in the north. My friend the Honourable Mr, 
Hale dwelt at some length on the class of men whom the great Shivaji 
-converted into soldiers and the Honourable Chaudhuri Lai Chand inter- 
vened by saying that cultivators are not Sudras. Will he tell me if the 
Ahirs of the United Provinces, if the Mahars, if the Bbils, if the Bhan- 
jaras are not Sudras? Will he tell me if they have not rendered very 
eincient military service, perhaps as efficient as that rendered by soldiers 
of races to whom a martial spirit is credited. Then again, Sir, take the 
Mahi'attas of the Bombay Presidency. I believe His Excellenc}’ the Com- 
mander-in-Chief will bear me out when I say that it is the opinion of 
more than one militaiy authority that the Mahrattas in the last great 
war rendered as efficient service as any other Indian soldiers from the 
north or elsewhere. The proposal of my tliree Honourable friends 
amounts to confining the martial races to the north. What then follows? 
'When we are to have complete self-government, according to them we are 
to have mai*tial anarchy, for it is only they who can take charge of the 
military and come down if they chose upon the southerners. It is to 
prevent that and to cultivate a martial spirit amongst all classes that I 
have brought forward my Eesolution. In this connection I forgot to 
quote a very pertinent extract from the dissenting minute of Sir Hrishna 
Lobind Gupta, Member of the Esher Committee. It will give a com- 
plete reply to my three Honour-able fi-iends. Sir Erishna Gupta said : 

“ It has thrown an nnnsnally heavy military bnrflen upon one province, the 
Pnnjab, the evil efieets of which are already becoming apparent. It has heen the 
fold of recTuitiaent outside the borders of British India, bringing into the Iifdian 
army men who are not British Indian subjects, such as the Pathans from the 
North-IVest Frontiers and the Gurkhas frbm Nepal. The trans-frontier Path.ans 
have been discredited and no longer form any appreciable part of the Indian 
army." 

and be rightly goes on to say : 

“ The area of Tecmitment should be extended to all parts of India and every 
thing should be done to stimulate a martial and patriotic spirit which decades 
of discouragement have repressed but never wholly extinguished." 

I now go on. Sir, to tbe objections made by His Excellency tbe Com- 
mander-in-Cbief. Some of ibem bave already been dealt witb and dealt 
witb very pertinently by my Honourable friends wbo bave spoken on 
bebalf of tbe Eesolntion. I bope tbat I will not omit to reply to any 
one of tbe important objections wbicb Bus Excellency Lord Eawlinson 
bas advanced. Sir, in the Sr.st place I must tbank bim for two things, 
one for allowing me to amend my Eesolntion. Tbat amendment will 
'Satisfy His Excellency Lord Eawlinson and tbe Honse tbat I did not pin 
it down to any particnlar form of compulsory mibtary training and ser- 
vice. ily amendment modifies “ compulsory military training and ser- 
vice ” by tbe addition of tbe words ‘‘ in any form tbat may snit tbe 
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condition of tLe country,” and I am very glad tliat niy Honourable 
friend oii'tbe left ( 3 Ir. Pursliotamdas Tbakurdas) has enlarged upon that 
point in the course of the speech he has -just made and has appealed to 
His Excellency that if he chooses to modify it still further in any way 
and allow the country to have compulsoiy military training iii any 
limited manner or degree we shall be only too willing and content to 
accept his amendment instead of m3- amended Eesolution. The second 
•thing for which I would tender my thanks to His Excellenc3- is’the remark 
which he made to the effect that he sympathises with^me in the Eesolution 
I have brought forward. I am afraid, Sir, I have got to be content with 
his verbal sympath}-- and nothing beyond that; for almost in the same 
breath His Excellency pronounced nj}’’ Eesolution ns grotesque, imprac- 
ticable and unnecessary. How, Sir, he called it grotesque because he 
thought it was absurd to propose that 320 millions of people should be 
trained compulsorily and universal compulsory military* training intro- 
■ duced. I made it absolutely clear in 1113’- opening speech and those who 
have .supported me have done likewise, and I repeat again once more 
emphatically that we ask for nothing of the kind. I leave it to the Com- 
mittee to make suggestions after duly considering all the fros and co«.<. 
'Therefore, it cannot 133- 0113- stretch of imagination be, called gi-otesquo. 
He further says it is impracticable and unneccssai'v, and ilie reason for 
that is 0331 ' membership of the League of Nations. My friend the Honour- 
able Mr. Piu’shotamdas has told us what is the value, of the League of 
Nations to this couutiy. It consists at the present inoment of our being 
. givei3 a seat in that august body but better still of our having to pay and 
perhaps pa3" very substantialh’- as our share of the cost because, so far as 1 
remember, pavments have to be made iu accordance with the population 
of a particular countiy, and therefore India has the emptA- honor of doing 
next to jiothing in the League of Nations, and paying for it very hand- 
somely, Blit, if His Excellenc3' sa3-s that being a Member of tlie League 
of Nations we must follow the rules laid down 1)3’ the League of Nation*'-, 
11103- I ExcellencA- if other nations do likewise? Was not 1 ‘^ranco 

asked to restrict her militaiw armaments? Did she do so? Furtlier, did 
not President Harding of the ITnited States of America when he invited 
different nations to the AVashington Conference onlv last 3’ear to consider 
not onh- the naA-al reductions, but also military reductions, did he not 
press upon France to agree and did not France point blank refuse to 
decrease her militaiA- strength because of the situation in whieli slie wa-- 
placed? Does my Honourable friend find fault with France? (Ui.< 
E.rcclicnci/ the Coininandcr-iii-Chi?/ : ‘ Ycxd) Moreover, the condition-' 
in countries like France, Germain-. Itah- and other countrie': are quit*' 
different from ours. Not onh- are the}- Members of the League of Natiom. 
but their neighbouring countries are also Alembcrs of tiie Li'agne of 
Nations. What is our position? ATe have Afg’hani**tan. we Jiave Bol- 
shevic Eussia, we liaA'c Turkev as our neighliours. Are tliev Afcinher-; of 
tlie League of Nations? Is not that a good reason to Iniiig forwaiil nn' 
Eesolution and will not mv Honourable friend. Hi-^ Excellency Lord 
Enwlinsou, withdraw his objection on that particular ground? 

Again. Sir. dwelling further upon thi=]ioint. mav I remind Hi- Exc.-l- 
lencA^that the Brussels Financi.al and Econoniic ronfeimice whu-h wa- 
held* onlv two rears ago under the negi*; of thi< very Le.igue <,• Nalion-, 
- )o which he referred. "laid down expre'«ly that cverx* ctmntry which i- .i 
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Member of the League of Nations should not spend more than 20 per 
cent, of its total income on military expenditure. Does my Honotirable 
friend, His Excellency tlie Conimander-in-Chief, subscribe to that theory? 
Is be not spending more than G7 crores in India? Was not that the 
amount last year, and which was not 20 per cent, but 50 per cent, of ,the 
total revemtes of- the Central Government? If His Excellency dcksires xxs 
to conform to the conditions laid down by the League of Nations, I h'ust 
His Excellency will be the first to follow it religiously himself in that 
matter of the military expenditure of this country. 

His Excellency next referred to conscription. I know very well, that 
conscription stinks in the nostrils of Britishers. His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief said that it was because of the system of conscription in 
the Continent of Europe which proved a menace to the world that we had 
the great war. I say emphatically ‘ No.’ My point is that if England 
herself had conscription, we never would have had that great war. Ger- 
many would never have characterised the British Army, as that " con- 
temptible little Army,” and, Sir, the history of the world from 1914 to 
this day and for many more years to come w'ould have been, if England 
had conscription, very different altogether. The great war, which has 
set back the pace of civilization which was responsible for the great holo- 
caust of men, money and everything else, — which has retarded the pro- 
gress of the whole world not for the 4 years that the war lasted, but 
perhaps for a generation or two — that great war would have certainly 
been avoided if only England had conscription and in which case Ger- 
many would never have taken the rash step it did. 

His Excellency next opposed my motion on the ground of economy. 
He called ray Eesolution impracticable on that ground. If I take credit 
for anything, I may sov that as a business man I have never endeavoured 
to bring forward in this House or any other body to which I belong any- 
thing which I honestly consider impracticable. It is because I believe 
that the system which I advocate will in the long run prove economical, — 
and I hope the Committee will be able to satisfy themselves upon it, and 
if I am called before it I shall be able to prove that it will evenfually 
prove economical and no mistake. I say, Sir, it is becaxise I believe it is 
practicable, because it is economical, because ^mu can redxice your 
strength of the regular army of 24 to 3 lakhs and have larger reserves, I 
contend that it will cost the country certainly less than the G7 crores of 
rupees a year that it is now doing. I urge this House to accept mv 
Eesolution. For it is neither grotesque, nor impracticable, nor unneces- 
sary as the Honourable the Commander-in-Chief has tried to make out. 

The Commander-in-Chief also said that if the Eesolution were adopted,, 
the cost of the training staff and the registration staff would come to a 
v^ery large amount. I say, he is proceeding on a wrong assumption, I 
do not want universal compulsory military'- training. Then, His Excel- 
lency dwelt on the Territorial Force. His Excellency will remember 
that during this Session I put a question which is numbered Question 
No. 143, in reply to which His Excellency himself, only two days ago in 
this House, said there were on 1st January 1923, 11,531 men in the Indian 
Territorial Force and 2,879 in the University Training Corps, between 
the two, a little over 14,000, which is a mere drop in the ocean; and I 
would ask His Excellency to consider if he is satisfied with this .... 
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’ Tlie Hokotjeable the PEESIDEjS^T: I must warn tile Honourable 
Member that Ee? is approaching his time limit. 

The Honotjkabee Me. PHIEOZE SETHHA : Thank you Sir, I have 
much to say but I must close if my time is up. I will end my reply with 
• an earnest appeal to the Commandei-in-Chief, in the terms of the appeal 
made by my two Honourable friends around me that if His Excellency 
has any objection to accept my Eesolution in the manner in which it is 
worded in spite of the amendment which the House was good enough to 
allow, I for one, and I am sure all my supporter, will be only too glad 
to accept any reasonable proposal which may be put forward by him and 
' which if he does, in the words of my veteran and Honourable friend, Sir 
Dinshaw Wacha, will mean thaj the Government are willing to co- 
operate and not to non-co-operate with us. 

His Excellency the COMMAHDEE-IH-CHIEF : Sir, as I said 
when I addressed the House earlier in this Debate, there were certain 
aspirations, I described, in the speech which my Honourable friend had 
made, with which I was in sympathy. I may go further perhaps and 
say that in so far as his desire for the appointment of a Committee to 
examine this subject goes (though I am not prepared to accept it, at the 
same time I do see what he is aiming at), my feeling is — and I speak on 
behalf of my Honourable friends on these Benches — ^mj’- feeling is that in 
so far as the question of a system of compulsory military training and 
service is concerned — apart from anything that it may do, apart from 
any effect it may have on what is called the martial and non-martiai 
classes, with which I am not concerned — in so far as that is concerned, 
we have a feeling of considerable sympathy. But, as a matter of prac- 
tical politics, it seems to me, — and after all I have some knowledge of 
what this means, some knowledge of what machinery is actually required 
to carry out a system of this sort particularly if it is the one, and essen- 
tial one which my Honourable friend has put in his Eesolution, of com- 
pulsion — I say unhesitatingly that it is not a practical proposition. I. 
have described it, as my Honourable friend has reminded me, as grotes- 
que, impossible and unnecessary. I am afraid it is, and I am afraid it is 
because, in a huge country like this with the enormous difficul- 
ties both of transportation and communication, you will find that, even 
if such a scheme was devised for its institution, that it would give you 
in no way the objects that you apparently desire to attain. One of tlie 
speeches that appealed to me more than any other that I heard on this 
motion was that of my fiiend Sir Dinshaw Wacha, because he insinuated, 
if he did not say so direct, that I myself was a non-co-operator. It is 
the last attitude that I wish to adopt, and I would be only too glad if 1 
saw any practical use in this Committee, to meet my Honourable fnends 
by agreeing to it, but it appears to me that the question that you are 
going to give them to examine, that the problem you are going to put 
before them, that the terms of reference you will have to give to lliat 
committee, will assign them a task impossible to cany out. Much as I 
would like to meet the suggestions of my Honourable friends opposite, 

I do not feel that I can acquiesce in this, because I am the person who 
is resnonsible for devising every possible economy in our military expen- 
tj. ^ rminti-v. and the question that vou would put before this 

soirpolsiWe for thL to solve thnt I do not' tLiok you are 
justified in spending the money necessary to appoint that Committee. 
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and for tliese reasons tlierefore I am afraid, much as I would wish, to meet 
the wishes of my friends, I must oppose the llesoluiioh. 

The motion was negatived, 

{• 

16th February 1923, 

RESOLUTION RE INQUIRY INTO INDUSTRIAL EINANCE AND 

^INDUSTRIAL BANKS. 

The HoNOURAnLE Mn. V. G. KALE (Bombay; Non-Muhammadan): 
Sir, the Resolution which I have to move runs as follows ; 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that ho should 
be pleased to give elfcet, at as early a date as practicable, to the recommendation 
of the Indian Industrial Commission regarding an inquiry, at the hands of an 
expert committee, of the question of industrial finniico and industrial hanks,” 

Sir, I claim no originality for the suggestion which has been embodied in 
this Resolution, The proposed inquiry, if it is carried out, will fill an 
important gap in our knowledge regarding . the subject of indtislrial 
finance and industrial banks in this countiy, I may, Sir, take it that it 
is the accepted policy of the Government of India to do everything that 
is practicable and in their power to encourage and support Indian indus- 
tries consistently, of course, with the best interests of the country and 
the people at large. It was to find out in what way this policy could be 
given effect to in practice, it was to find out what should be the methods 
of helping industries, financially and otherwise, that the Indian Indus- 
trial Commission was appointed in 1910. That Commission went into the 
whole question of the present position and the difficulties of indigenous 
industries. It also considered the question of the prospects of Indian 
industries and made a number of very important recommendations in 
connection with the steps that can be and ought to be taken by Govern- 
ment to support and to encourage the development of industries in tjiis 
country. One of the most important questions connected with industrial 
development in India is related to finance. Without a sufficient supply 
of capital it is not possible for any country to make rapid advance in the 
matter of the progress of its industries. The Industrial Commission 
inquired into the position of industrialists in Presidency towns and in the 
mufassal in this regard. From the evidence recorded by the Commission 
it came to the conclusion that so far as Presidency towns were concerned 
there was not much difficulty felt by industrialists in obtaining capital, 
but it was capital rather of commercial than of an industrial nature. 
However, in the mufassal and also in the Presidency towns there were 
serious difficulties experienced by industrialists in obtaining capital for 
starting and running their industries. The Commission could not come 
to any practical conclusion as to the particular methods by which this 
difficulty may be overcome. The Commission has, however, made various 
suggestions as to how Governments can go to, the direct assistance of 
industrialists by means of scientific development, by means of research, 
by means of technical education and so forth — ^matters into which we 
need not go on the present occasion. In all these ways Government can, 
of course, directly assist indigenous industries; but in the matter of 
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finance ior tliese industries tlie Commission liad to inquire into tlie 
metliods wliieli are pursued in otter countries. They tlius came to indus- 
trial banks. Tbey found tbat in foreign countries, in particular in Ger- 
many and in Japan, special industrial banks bave been started and tbey 
have been of tbe greatest assistance to tbe indigenous industries of those 
countries. It was also discovered tbat tbe Governments of those countries 
were supporting these banks directly or indii’ectly. I realise very %v-eli 
tbat banking in different countries of tbe world runs on different lines. 
You cannot adopt the same banking system in all countries whose condi- 
tions vary. Banking in England, for example, baso assumed certain 
shape and proportions and has also bad a certain stamp fixed upon it. 
Specialization is a peculiar feature of banking in England. English 
Banking has been described as very; conservative, but the conservatism 
of English banking has been very largely responsible for tbe steadiness, 
tbe stability and tbe success of tbe banks in tbat country. In other 
countries, however, tbe banks there could not rest content with ordinary 
commercial banking, and consequently tbey bad to take up industrial 
banking as well. Slany banks in Germany are industrial banks. Tbey 
take up shares in industrial ventures and in other ways tbey are able 
to give help to new industries. Tbe Industrial Commission has put it 
on record tbat similar banks exist in Japan and it is believed tbat tbe 
Japanese Government gives help to these industrial banks. Y^ou may 
therefore bave purely industrial banks or purely commercial banks, or 
Ijarcking business may be done by a mixed method, where industrial banks 
carry on tbe ordinary commercial operations of banking as well. Tbe 
Industrial Commission, however, bad not sufficient evidence to enable it 
to record any. specific recommendations as to tbe manner in which indus- 
trial banks might be started in this country and might be s.ubsidised or 
•assisted by tbe Goverrment. Tbey bave indeed laid down certain condi- 
tions which must be satisfied by successful industrial banks; and undoub- 
tedly it is only' if those conditions are satisfied tbat industrial banks are 
likely to prove a success. At tbe same time, tbey made a specific recom- 
mendation to tbe Government tbat inasmuch as tbey were not in a position 
to make* a recommendation themselves in tbat behalf, a small expert 
committee should be aiipointed in order tbat it may thresh out this ques- 
tion of industrial banking and industrial finance. A number of questions 
-will bave to be considered by tbat committee — whether tbe industrial 
banks shall be provincial or Imperial in character, and what should be 
tbe relations between provincial banking and Imperial banking. Some of 
these are very important matters and an expert committee alone can deal 
-with those subjects. I am afraid it may be contended tbat since tbe In- 
dustrial Commission made its recommendation, conditions bave changed 
.and consequently it is not possible and also not desirable to carry out that 
particular recommendation of tbe Industrial Commission. I do not, 
however, see bow tiiis difficulty of tbe Eeforms and also of economic and 
financial changes which bave occurred in tbe meanwhile, can stand in tlie 
-way of an inquiry such as was desired by tbe Industrial Commission itself. 
Consequentlv, in order tbat tbe Government and the public may Imo'w how 
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policy or industrial policy. I do not want Government to take any parti- 
cular measures forthwith, for subsidising industries or assisting industries 
in some other manner. I do not want to ask ■Government to encroach 
upon the liberties which have now been conferred upon provincial Govern-^ 
ments. I am aware that some of the provincial Governments have^ taken 
up this question of advancing industries, and in Madras a pietje of legis-' 
lation has been recently enacted. In the IJnited Provinces also, this- 
question is being managed through a Committee or Board, and industries- 
there are being financially assisted, so that provincial Governments and 
provincial Legislatures are assisting industries within their own jurisdic-' 
tion. But that is not the question which 1 am raising. The question 
here is an iall-India one. Por example, the expert committee which the- 
Industrial Commission recommended might come to the conclusion that 
there- should be an Imperial Bank. 

The Honoueable Mr. D. T. CHiADWICK (Commerce Secretary) : 
There is an Imperial Bank of India. It is in existence now. 

The Honourable Mr. V. G. KALE; Of course, I mean an 'Imperial 
Industilal Bank. I thought Mr. Chadwick would understand, -nlieii J 
was speaking on an industrial question, that an Impei-ial Ijank referred 
to by me, was an Imperial bank started, assisted and conducted primarily 
with the object of assisting Indian industries. It might also be that that 
expert committee miglit ask the existing Imperial Bank to do something 
in the way of advancing indigenous industries. Then the relatiops 
between such an Imperial Bank and the work that the provincial Goveni- 
ments will be doing, will have to be determined. It is a matter, therefore, 
-entirely one that the Government of India alone can perform, it cannot be 
delegated or , relegated to the provinces and the Government of India' 
cannot shirk its responsibilities. In this matter the work of the Indus- 
trial Commission will not have been carried to its logical conclusion if 
this gap is left, and thei’efore I do not believe -that the Government of 
India will have any strong ground to stand upon if they do not accept my 
Resolution. I ask the House to realise the importance of industrial 
finance and industrial banking. We cannot dispose of that subject off- 
hand. If ,we do -^^'ant that Government should directly or indirectly 
assist Indian industries, first of all we shall require facts to go upon. 
Who is to collect these facts and who is to draw conclusions from those' 
facts? It is only an expert committee which can do it. Therefore, the- 
appointment of this expert committee is essential for canying out that 
very policy and those very principles to which Government is. already 
committed. , With these words. Sir, I commend this Resolution to the- 
acceptance of the. House. 

The Honourable Mb. D. T. CHADWICK (Commerce Secretary) 
Sir, the Honourable Mover of this Resolution, Professor Kale, invites us 
to enter upon a very interesting line of economic inquiry. He says the 
Indian Industrial Commission was unable to examine this problem 
thoroughly and satisfactorily Horn the point of view of India. Certainly 
that Industrial Commission went into its subject as deeply, I suppose, 
as any Commission that ever sat. It examined nearly everybody that 
could help them in any way ; it toured the CQuntry ; it took -two years over 
its work. I do not see what more advice could be got locally on this 
subject. They were however, unable to visit Japan,' Germany and Italy, 
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If it is Professor Kale’s intention tliat tliis new expert Committee slionld 
lave a tonr in every o*ne of tliose conntries, tlien 1 think every one of '.is 
wonld be a candidate to serve upon it. But, Sir, wS in this* House are 
not allowed to look at these points’ from our own individual likes and 
.dislikes; we have to look at them from the condition of the country and 
the condiK;ions in which we are living here. Now I gather .from this 
.chapter on Industrial Finance in the Report of the Indian Industrial 
.Commission that the two point's that it brings forward, to which Professor 
Kale refers, are these. It says at the beginning that,,“ often the illite- 
rate agriculturist views with considerable doubt the deposit side, of the 
hank’s business.” Professor Kale himself said that one of the difficulties 
4n this country was in attracting money to hanks for banking purposes, 
.especialh' in the mofussil. Then the report goes on and envisages a 
particular kind of hank. It says : “ What is then required is a bank 
which can keep in touch with small industrialists, is able to estimate the 
j)rospect of a fairly extensive range of industries, and possessel^funds 
which it can afford to lock up for a time in securities not readily rea- 
lisable.” 

Well, Sir, the two conditions mentioned there are, I think, to a great 
extent destructive of each other and that has been one of the difficulties 
of getting anything concrete out of this chapter on industrial finance. It 
is obvious that if we are to tempt the money that is lying in the villages 
and small towns into productive concerns, the first thing necessary is to 
inspire confidence ; the first thing necessary is that those who possess those 
-capital resources should be willing to deposit them in banks, with certainty 
of getting them back whenever desired. That means in effect they cannot 
be on long-term deposits. It then follows that the receiving bank must 
not invest heavily in securities not I’eadily realisable. The first thing 
then — and I think everybody will agree with me — ^that the country needs 
is an extension of ordinary banking and an extension of our system of 
cheques. That will help to mobilize the private financial resources of 
our country either for industries or agricultural development or for com- 
merciab enterprises. It is impossible to think that by means of a bank 
■which will not keep its assets as fluid as those of the present hanks of this 
countiy, those savings could be tempted out. That is obviously impos- 
sible. Such a banli in extending in the mofussil, would have to compete 
with other money-lending associations, money-lenders and other banks. 
If that bank had a large capital, as is here suggested, and tied up its 
funds for indefinite periods, how could it give to its customers the same 
terms as other banks which keep their funds more fluid? Also, if a bank 
ties up its funds in this manner, it is running very much greater risks. I 
Ihink we have been rather misled by the catch phrase “ industrial bank.-’ 
A business which is so'ind from a business point of view is sound, whatever 
be the name of the ir-stitution which ruidertakes it. It is no more sound 
because in the name of the institution which undertakes it the word 
“ industrial ” occurs. Then we have also, to some extent, suffered from 
-the glamour of what has been done in Germany, Italy and Japan. That 
is an interesting field for inquiry, but I would suggest to the House that 
as far as Germany and Italy are concerned, -which are the two chief 
examples, those are counti’ies in which general banking and banking faci- 
lities have been developed from the very early times. Some of the earliest 
banks which were started were in Frankfort and Genoa. Those too are 
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the countries in n-liicli co-operative credit societies have been so “largely 
developed. In otlier -words, those countries mobilised small credit pt the 
small agricultui’ist,* etc., by co-operative credit societies. They did not 
mobilise the resources of the small capitalist and the small agriculturist 
by means of industrial banks. An examination of industrial banks ^hows 
that they catered for a different kind of business. They did not, act as 
fairy god-mothers to a "wide and miscellaneous assortment of- small 
industrial concerns. Most of them have specialised in the early stages 
of certain lines of industry. If you try to -work out the ramifications of 
some of the GermtTn ones, you -will find that some of those so-called indus- 
trial banks held up to us as patterns, developed especially the electri- 
cal industry. They in fact hit upon an industry which had a future^ 
before it and this industry develop*ed under their aegis as a trust : in other 
words, they were a fine financial syndicate. But that they relied on the 
deposits of the little agriculturist and other small resources and were 
prepar^ to finance small local works, glass works, etc., such was not the 
case. Similarly in Italy, one set of banks there took up and developed 
the hydro-electric systems. Italy is a country without coal and thehydro- 
electric system was just coming to the fore and under the aegis of these 
banks the hydro-electrification of railways, hydro-electric power schemes, 
etc., were introduced. ’Also one caU see from Italy the danger which 
banks of this nature run. I am speaking from memory — I have not had 
the opportunity to look up to see if I am right. My facts are right; I 
am only doubtful about the name of the bank. Eighteen months or two' 
years ago there was a severe financial crisis in Italy owing to the failure 
of a large Italian bank. 

The Hoxoun.^BLE Me. E. M. COOK (Finance Secretary) : The Bonca 
Disconto ? 1 

The HoxotTEiVULE Me. D. T. CHADWICK: I would rather not give 
the name ; I may be maligning a sound bank, but it was one of the big 
banks of Italy. They, like other banks, had gone forward to develop r. 
particular branch of industry. While others had been attracted by 
hydro-electricity, they had been largely interested in iron and steel. 
During the latter portion of the war there was an enormous development 
in iron and steel industry and they had advanced large sums of money to 
the Ansolda Works. After the war there came a big slump in iron and 
steel and just like any other industrial syndicate, that bank went down.. 
Mhilst some of those banks heavily committed in industry have absolutely 
found themselves rmable to continue, others which conduct pure banking*- 
business have been able to weather the serious depression. It is not 
going to encourage, it is not going to help us to mobilize the small savings 
of industrialists by tempting them to invest in a body which is definitely 
going to develop industries on terms and conditions at which no business 
man would look. That, Sir, is as far as we have seen at present, and I 
pbmit that whilst the practice of thSse countries forms a very fertile and 
interesting field of inquiry for our economists in this country it is for. 
them to pursue their inquiries as- individuals and shew that these banks 
can solve the propo-sition I have put before. 

have been asked, ^ir, “ what has the Government of India done?” 
riie Government of India^ began to examine this chapter. On came the 
teforms Schemes, and industries and the development of industries: 
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India are prevented under Ibo Devolution Bulcfl from devotin// fuiiiln l.o 
tliat object; it is disallowed; tliere is no qiiefi(jo;i, if a (JoiiiDiiUno lie 
appointed, of their recoinmendin^ tliat flovernrneni of hidiii slioiild «nb- 
sidise such a financial institution. In fiiof wo slioiild not bo a bio to <lo 
so, as the Grovemment of India. Noaj’ly every provinoo 'o?<(un!nod tbl« 
question of industrial hanking in their ov/n province, I v/il) road v/hni, 
Domhay said; it has an advisoiy industrial Oonunittoo of v/biob I be- 
lieve my Honourable friend Mr. Pnrshotaindas 'I'bakiiidas v/tm or h a 
Member. „ 

^ The HoxomtABT.E Mn. PHIi.SHOTAMJMH TJ! AKlfUDAH flfoiobay; 
dominated DTon-Ofilcial) ; I v/as a member. 



tion of industrial hauls should be left to pjivai/i oniorprko, unfl, eer/mdly, 
that in view of the depressed condition of industries, ih'ere is Po possif;!,- 
litj of arriving at a practical solution in the m.altcr of indost/i.al f/ooki-, 

*The Horro^-AULB Mn. PHESHOTAMD/. B TB7;Kr/;>D/,B ?: V/iJl 
the Honourable Member tell me at what meetings they said soi' 

The HovotmAnr.E Mn. D-^ X. CH/; DM7CX; In ; and they 
recommended a scheme by whie.h the Local (fovernment sho'ild ad'/nn's; 
loans to pariicular small industries. The Lnited fho'/inees ^kr/oniiu'Oii 
have Leld their 07m eznert inouirv, a different, an inder/endent Uiooir/. 
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cial banking or of agricultural banking. Whilst no doubt we have « a 
uiimber of veiy important and rich. Banks in India, Ictbink it can be 
said without fear of contradiction that so far as commercial India and the 
Indian commercial community by itself is conerned, there is a good deal , 
that still requires to be done. If any proof of this was required, I would^ 
only cite the undertaking that was taken from the Imperial Bank ^Yfien 
it was started that it would start a certain number of Branches within a 
certain period all over the districts of India. While very much requires 
to be done in commercial banking, the question raised by my Honourable 
friend opposite regarding the necessity of banking facilities for agricul- 
tural India cannot also be overlooked. Ho doubt co-operative banking 
has done considerable work during the last few years since it was started, 
hut he will be a bold man who will say that it has covered anything like 
the field that is before it, open for further work, for more concentrated 
work, and, if I may say so, for work that will reach the humblest and 
perhaps the most needy tiller of the soil. While these two questions 
therefore still call for all the consideration and all the sympathy- that 
the Government can extend to them, the question of industrial banking 
may for. the time being in the eyes of some pale into a bit of unimpor- 
tance; but I do not think it is one which, can be. rejected by this House 
summarily. The aspirations of India in the direction of the industrial 
development of India are fairly well-known. In fact, the' Industrial 
Commission, although it was started when the war was on, and the British 
Empire .needed all the assistance that India could give it for the purpose <■ 
of carrying on the war by being industrially developed,. there is' no doubt 
about it that there is such a good deal that requires to be carried out even 
of the recommendations of that Commission. But latterly. Sir, the 
appointment of the Eiscal Commission has perhaps increased the interest 
of the Indian jjublic in this question, and if I may say so, the interest of 
England in this aspiration of India. In order that India may develop 
industrially on the right lines, Indians mainly, and many non-Indialis 
also, feel that a very substantial measure of fiscal protection is necessary, 
for India. The question is at present awaiting solution by the Govern- 
ment, based on the Eeport of the Eiscal Commission. Side by side with 
this, the Honourable Professor Kale has brought up this very interest- 
ing question, the question of financial help to industries. 

I may very frankly say that the opposition to this Eesolution by Gov- 
ernment as put forward by the Honourable Mr. Chadwick has not at all 
sui'prised me. The traditions of England for the last centur3>- or half- 
century, whatever you like, are against any protection to industries, 
MTiatever may have been the means employed by England at the early 
stages when she was at that stage of development in which India is to-day, 
whatever may have been the conditions then, I am quite prepared to 
understand the difficulty of this generation of Englishmen as far as 
industrial protection or State aid for industries is concerned. 

Hoxouii.\nuE Mu. D. T. CHADWICK: Sir, I made no statement at 
all upon protection or my views on it. 

The Hoxoun.inLE Mu. PHESHOTAMDAS THAKHEDAS : I said 
b(Uh protection as well as financial aid by the State for industries. I 
know that the Honourable Member did not say' a word about protection' 
for fiscal policy , I am sorr^^ if. I said only, one, but I think I also men- 
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iiniH-(l financial help for iiuluslries by flie Slaie. "We are told that catch 
phrases and ihc oxaujjdcs of ,Tapnn and Germany .should not mislead us. 
Whilst T fully under.stand the .sincerity of the view.s of my English 
friends, hnih oflicials and non-ofiicinls, may I point out to them that it 
i*- equally necessary for them to hear in mind the e?:am])le of some coun- 
tries at qny rate uhich may hotve achieved considerable progress in the 
realm of industrial ilevelnjnnent by methods jierhajis fundamentally 
different from those ivhich England has adopted, and which may have 
enabled her to build up her industries. I submit that the examples of 
lapan and Giirmany are not to be despised or reject cd .summarily. All 
that the Honourable Ib'ofessor Kale wants is that an inquir}' should he 
held. If prima Jarir there was no ground for an inquiry of this nature, 
'why. the Industrial Commission itselrwould not have made any .such 
recommendation. And that takes me on a little into the details of the 
dificrcnee between industrial banking and commercial hanking. In- 
dustrial bajiking. such as Professor Kale, may have in his mind, appears 
to me to bo different from connnercial banking in this sense. In com- 
nievciar butiking the loans arc for comparatively short periods, three 
months, six months, at the most a year. Industrial banking — I am now 
referring to industrial banking of the right sort only, capable of help- 
ing industries sub'^tantially — is possible only when industries can he 
given loans for a long period of years, two, three, five, and at times per- 
haps ten years. Then the loans have to be at a certain rate of interest 
.<0 that the indust rie.s receiving the loans may be able to count on meet- 
ing fixed charges on their ontei-priscs during that preliminaiy period, 
Kow. any such banking and any such finatif’ial assistance can only he 
managed, in the present condition of India at any rate, by one paiiy 
and one part}* alone, and that is tlie State. The Honourable 
Mr. Chadwick referred to certain bank with which I had the 
honour to be connected till about six months back. That bank was started 
with the idea of lielping Indian industrie.s. It did do a fairly good bit 
in that direction during the fir.st few years of its existence. Whilst I 
do not -wish in the least to give aw.ay any of the secrets of that bank as 
far as Its difiicultios or its acliievements in that direction are concerned, 
1 flunk I am entitled to say that many on the Bank did come to the 
conclusion that any snhstantinl measure of financial a.s.sistance for indus- 
tries whibt they are being developed can be gi%-en only by the State; 
for. it is only the State that can find w.ays and means and re.sourees up to 
a certain amount of money for a period of five or ten years. In the wax' 
that India is at present situated financially and commercially, nothing 
very substantial may be possible for the next few years. I am quite pre- 
p.ared to bear from my friend the Honourable Mr. Cook that the Govern- 
ment treasurx- at the moment is not in too affluent eircuro-stances to under- 
f.oke anyibing like that. But I am sure lie will not be so bold a.s to .say 
ibat conditions, as far as Government finances are concerned, may not 
change within the next five or seven year.=. And after all the Honourable 
Mover of the Eesolution ba= not given any time limit within wbicb this 
inquiiv should be carried out and within which the report on the inquiry 
-hould he put into operation. That only shows the modesty of the He- 
‘^olution and how non-committal it is as far as Government are concerned, 
I feel. Sir. that examples of some countries where industrial banking 
has been introduced by the State, as quoted Vv the Honourable 
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Mr. Chadwick, need not discourage us in undertaking an inquiry like 
this. It is rather the fashion lately to point to certain coxmtries where 
certain policies failed or suffered bitter experiences, to point to certain 
countries where protection has led to the impoYerishment of the masses ; 
but after all, as far as the development of countries is concerned, in this- 
world does not one countiy take a Iqsson from another, improve the 
method and then find out if that modification would not perhaps suit it? 
And after all, if the suggested Committee of experts say that industrial 
banking wiU not suit India, why, I think Professor Hale will himself 
be the first to say,*’ all right, let us not touch it.” _ I do not think that 
these examples of the bitter experiences of countries here and there ought 
to discourage this House from recommending Government to undertake 
this inquiry, for I am sure the Industrial Commission themselves must‘ 
have had information about these examples and the^ example of all 
other countries in' the world which tried this and which may^ have in) 
some cases found it unsuitable. The Honourable Mr. Chadwick refer' 
red to an opinion given by the Industries Committee of Bombay. ^ I have 
been connected with the Industries Committee of Bombay Presidency 
ever since it started, before the Industrial Commission was appointed, 
and when it was called the Indigenous Industries Committee. The par' 
ticular meeting, the minutes of which I think the Honourable Member 
mentioned here, I was not in India for and therefore was not present at. 
But I can fully understand and explain to this House the recommenda- 
tions of the Bombay Committee — I am now only putting my own construe-^ 
tioh on those recommendations : I do not want anybody to run away with 
the idea that I am telling the House what exactly was at the back of the 
minds of the Members of the Committee. The Committee in Bombay 
may have felt that in view of the fact which has been emphasised by the 
Honourable Mr. Chadwick before this House that industries is a provin- 
j2 jjoojj cial subject, perhaps asking for an industrial 

bank would be a cry in the wilderness. But 
the underlying principle is there. Even in the recommendation of the 
Bombay Committee they have said that contributions should be inade by; 
the provincial Government for the development of industries, and that 
is the tmderlying basis of the Resolution and the recommendation of Pro- 
fessor Kale. Even the Industrial Committee of Bombay said that in 
suitable cases the Government of Bombay should make certain contribu- 
tions or give certain substantial help to the industries concerned, so that^ 
after all, with all the compliments that the Honourable Mr, Chadwick 
paid to Bombay, even Bombay does not appear to favour the view of the 
Government of India. Even they feel that in these matters help by the 
State is necessary. The Honourable Mr, Chadwick referred to the diffi- 
culties which the State encounter in these matters. I fully realise the 
difficulties and I think it is a difficult task. But I think it is just because 
it is a difficult task that Government should help the public at large to 
explore the whole question and bring out all the prominent points about 
it and then put them before the public. And, it may be that Members 
like the Honomable Mr. Kale and my Honourable friends here who have 
.^oken jn favour of agricultural banking may say that before we take up 
industrial banking, we had best push on with agricultural and commercial 
banking. But I submit that the case for inquiry stands on strong grounds 
and I should be very very much disappointed if Government turn it down. 
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And one of tlio reasons given for tnvjung if down by my jlbiionvahlc 
friend over tlier* bas been ilmt tbese Commiiloes mid Oom missions c.osi 
money. I slionld \ery imicb liJce ilio irononrnblo Member In hiivo (old 
flie Honse wliat it is tbat tlie’ Government tmdorlako i;1iat does Jioi; oosl: 
^money. Why make so mncb about a lakh or oven few bikbs Ibal. may in' 
speijt at tbe instance of po])nlar demand in order i.o meet the popnlnr 
wishes and spent for tbe, purpose of examining eorloin prolilems whiidi 
stare tbe country in tbe face in order Ibat tbe eonnlry may lie developed? 
"WTiile I stand for economy and any, economy tbat yon can make, I Ibink 
tbis is ratber being overdone, and 1 lio ])0 tbat an^ snob jilea against Ibis 
Eesolution will not appeal itself to tbis Houso. I was disappoinlod l.o see 
tbe Honoxirablo Mr, Cliadwick endorsing tbat, Imt I do lb ink in matters 
like tbis tbat is tbe last point tbat'sbonbi be brought n]i. Not tlnit I am 
in favour of a multiplication of Committees and Commissions. In liuit, 
I feel tbat there comes a certain stage when oven <tbo non-ofUoial world’ 
and tbe non-official element in tbe Councils get a bit tired of committees 
and commissions. But I do not, therefore, think tbat anybody is jiisti- 
fiecl, least of all tbe Government, in saying to tbe House “Oli, it costs 
money,” for I can point out a hundred other ways in wliicli Covernmenl 
may, if they are so disposed, be able to make up for not only tbat loss of 
money which may lie spent on sxicb committees and comiriissions of inquiry 
but also perhaps benefit by tbe results. 'And that brings me to the lani; 
important point that I would like to bring forward and submit to tlic 
iEouse. When Committees and Commissions are appointed, do Covern* 
ment really follow up the recommendations of tbese Committees and Coiri" 
missions? Do they fully go into tbese thoroughly and see whether they 
have done full justice to all the recommendations which ajiy Commitlco 
or Commission may have taken so much pains to put before tlie public in 
all its aspects? Only if tbe Government of India will ask eami, dcparl/- 
ment which bad a Committee or Commission sitting to go info the suojeet 
with which it may be concerned, to put before Government a synopsis of 
tbe variotts recommendations — and J am now referring to the imjiortanl 
recommendations of any such Committee or Comiriission and trying lo 
find out how far tbe Government have follov/ed np tbese—Go vei n men t 
will find tbat the money spent on sneb Coinmittee-j and Commissions has', 
not been fully utilised by themselves. 'Hie fault is often not v/itb iJie 
public which demands the appointment of tbe Committee or Commission 
or tbe Council which recommends it, but is perhaps with Goweimment, 
for they do not examine and folb/w up all recommendations and say whiah 
of these recommendations could or could not be ar;/;epted. The f'csolu- 
tion tbat tbe Honourable Professor Kale has put before tbe House fippetm 
to he s very modest one. It may cost a little money, but T think it 7//}; 
pay in tbe end either by showing consiructive method of indusfiiaj 
advance or by absolute satisfacHon ox tbe House and the public that that 
Hue of action is not feasible or desirable. .Anyway, .Sir, I submit that 
tbe House would not be justified in rejecting the Tiesolrition. 

TEe 'KoyfjCZASL-z 3fe. Y. G. HADE. .Sir, I do not think that I need 
tal 
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tbe Honourable Hr. Cbaowicl:' said amo-unted to this, that th'ere are a 
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He was not aljle to sliow wTiy ari inquiiy sliould not be undertaken by 
Government. He tried to make out that I had belittled the importance 
of the work that the Industrial Commission had done. I never said that 
the Industrial Commission had not gone thoroughly into the whole ques- 
tion. "Wliat I meant to point out was that the Industrial Commission^ 
itself was not satisfied with the work it was able to do in one i)artictilar 
or satisfied with the evidence that was recorded before it in that connec- 
tion ; and it was for that reason that they left that particular aspect of 
the question to be threshed out by a special committee. To show that I 
was not drawing upon fny imagination when I made my remark, I will 
•quote to the House the very words of the Industrial. Commission. The 
'Commission said ; 

“ We consider that the estahlislmient of industrial banks, working on approved 
lines, is of sufficient national importance to justify Government assistance; but we 
do not feel that we hav§ sufficient material before us to enable us to formulate a 
■definite scheme for industrial banks, whether of Provincial or Imperial scope. We 
.ask, therefore, for the appointment, at the earliest possible date, of an expert 
committee to consider what additional hanking facilities are necessary for the initial 
.and for the current finance of industries; what form of Government assistance or 
•control will be recxuired to secure their extension on sound lines as widely as 
possible throughout the country; and whether they should he of Provincial or 
Imperial scope, or whether both these forms may not he combined in a group of 
in-stitutions working together.” 

How, tbese words in tbe report of tbe Industrial Commission will 
leave no doubt in tbe minds of Honourable Members tbat tbe fact that 
tbe Provinces are alive to tbeir duties and responsibilities as also to tbeir 
newly acquired freedom, witb respect to tbe development of industries 
and are actually taking certain steps to develop tbeir own industries, 
does not stand in tbe way of tbe cariying out of tbe recommendation 
•contained in tbis Resolution. ^On tbe contrary, there are- several mat- 
ters wbicb tbe Government of India alone can investigate and tbese can- 
not be left to tbe Provincial Governments. My Honourable friend quot- 
•ed certain observations of tbe Bombay Industries Committee. Tbe In- 
•dustrial Commission itself bas referred to one of tbe recommendations 
of wbat tbey call tbe Bombay Advisory Committee, wbo positively stEfc- 
•ed : “We favour tbe establishment of an industrial banJc . . . 

Tbe Honotjkable Mu. E. M. COOK : I rise to a point of order. I 
.cannot bear tbe Honourable Member speaking. 

Tbe Honoueable Me. V. G. KALE : I was quoting from tbe Indus- 
trial Commission’s report certain suggestions made by the Bombay Advi- 
Borj’’ Committee showing bow tbe Committee favoured tbe establish- 
ment of a Central industrial bank or similar organisation with a large 
capital and numerous branches, designed to afford financial support to in- 
dustries for longer periods and no less restricted security than is within 
the power or practice of existing banks.” How tbe facts tbat have been 
cited by tbe Honourable Mr. Chadwick do not in any way minimise tbe 
importance of this recommendation. He will pardon me if I say tbat 
no obiter dicta either from him or from me will be able to do tbe work 
wbicb an expert committee was calculated to perform. He bas given us 
examples of the failure of banks in Italy and in Germany. How, tbe 
Industrial Commission itself bad these examples before it, and tbe ex- 
pert committee will certainly go into those examples. It is not for me 
or for any Honourable Member here to say tbat tbis is impossible and 
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tljal llia< is impracticable. It is because I do not Avant anybody to sa}' 
this that I Avaiit* the expert committee. He Avas kind enough to ask pri- 
A-ale indiA'iduals to make impiiries into this question. We knoAV Avbat 
is the fate in .store for inquiries made by priA'ate bodies or private indi- 
viduals and Avhat confidence is leposed by GoA'ernment. itself in such ih- 
•quiries. Certainly 2)rivate individuals AAould be quite AA’illing to under- 
take such Avork provided Government facilitates those inquiries; but it 
is not right on the part of GoA'crnment to leaA’e the matter entirelj* to 
private enterprise. As a matter of fact, hoAveA'er, the Industries Com- 
mission has laid it doAvn in clear terms that the GoA'ernment should have 
such an inquiry made at the hands of experts. I do not think that any 
more remarks on my part are necessary, and I Avill appeal to the House- 
to support me in this llesolution. * 

ihe HoxorJi.Mii.E Mn. I). T. CIIAHIVICH ; Sir, I think from my 
Hououiable friends avIio have been opposing me I have received a great 
deal of support to my main contention. What I put before the Honour- 
able Ibofessor Kale Avas the conflict in the Eeport of the Industrial Com- 
mission between spreading the sj'stem of banking amongst small agricul- 
turists and other small capitalists and the essentials of so-called indus- 
trial banking. These last were well explained by mj Honourable friend 
Mr. Punshotamdas Thakurdas. I AA'ent on to say that this question of in- 
dustrial banks Avas definitely placed before each Province, and Avhat I 
quoted here Avas in reply to the definite conclusion of the local Commit- 
tee on Avhether or not an industrial ” Bank AA-as needed in Bombay. 
What I said to Professor Kale — I did not say that Government rejected 
this llesolution at all — AA'hnt I said to him was merely this. I pointed 
out tliat difficulty, and said if he and other economists would give u& 
mon* liata to reconcile Avlial .seemed to be a contradiction, then undoubted- 
I3' the question Avould bo examined again. Also my Honourable friend- 
Mr. Pur.shotamdas Tliakurdas clcarh' supported me. From his own per- 
sonal experience Avith his oavu bank which tried this work, he, I under- 
stand, came to the conclusion that at present the onh’" way to help manji 
of these small industrial concerns was bj' a direct advance of funds from 
Government. Tliat is not a bank. It has no connection with banking.. 
It is soleh- a matter for a Local GoA'ernment, — a loan by the Local Gov- 
ernment. A reason too Avhy Ave do not agree to appoint an expert Com- 
mittee at this stage on this question, and why we ask for more informa- 
tion about it from those who are interested in it, is that there is not the 
slightest doubt that, if Government appoints a Committee to examine 
anj*^ such questions like this, it raises immediately hopes — and possibly 
false hopes — ^throughout all the countiy. It raises the charge afterwards 
that nothing is done. And we have not before us, so far, enough evi- 
dence to convince us in any way that the solution of this problem, though 
we Avill examine it very carefulH, can be deAused on these lines. I 
would refer to the case of Italy. I did not merely point to a banlc that 
was unfortunate. I admitted and said that many of those banks have- 
succeeded, but all went out for big industries. What this Resolution 
is talking about is small industries : and if my Honourable friend^ can 
only help us in his researches to reconcile the two, I have not the slight- 
est doubt that Government will be very ready to meet him, but we do not 
want to raise false hopes by an inquiry of this land that Government 
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will be able to put forward funds freely to start sucb. banks or to gi%e 
loans to industries; or to lead people to tliink tliat now they are going 
to get money ckeap on terms no business man would consider. That is 
:wbat I fear. 

Tbe Honourable the PRESIDENT: Tbe question is that the fol-, 
lowing Resolution be adopted ; ' r. 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that he should 
be pleased to give effect, at as early a date as practicable, to the recommendation 
of the Indian Industrial Commission regarding an inquiry, at the hands of an 
expert committee, of the question of industrial finance and industrial banks.” 

Tbe motion was adopted. 

7tli 3Iarch*1923. 

THE BUDGET. 

Tbe Honourable Mr. LALHBHAI SAMALDAS (Bombay: Non- 
Mubammadan) ; Sir, I believe tbis is tbe first time wben tbe Honour- 
able tbe Finance Member bas come to tbis House and we on tbis side of 
tbe House welcome bim. Altbougb tbe Honourable tbe Finance Secre- 
tary said tbat be comes bere to face tbe music, I bope tbe music will not 
be unpleasant to bis ears and tbat be will not bave to bear tbe same sort 
of strong criticism tbat be bad to bear in tbe other place. 

Sir, tbe Budget speech tbat was circulated to us, a su mm ary of which 
was given by tbe Honourable tbe Finance Secretary, left on our minds 
one feeling and tbat was, if I may say so, one of some gratification, gra- 
tification in tbe sense tbat tbe intelligent non-official criticism of tbe 
past three years of financial record was endorsed by a fresh mind coming 
with a European reputation as regards finances. Whatever we said 
about tbe extravagance of tbe Government, whatever we said about tbe 
inflation policy of Government, whatever we said about Government car- 
rying on by issuing Treasury Bills, or whatever we said about tbe ex- 
change bas met with tbe approval of my Honourable friend tbe Finance 
Member. Tbat shows, Sir, tbat altbougb we were amateurs, we gaugdd 
tbe situation much more correctly than tbe Finance Department did. 
In tbis connection, Sir, may I draw tbe attention of tbe Finance Mem-_ 
ber and of tbe House to one point. Wben be refers to tbe people wrap- 
ping up their money or savings in a napkin or investing them in unsound 
securities, be perhaps exaggerates tbe idea of tbe savings in tbe country. 
Tbe country is not rich nor is tbe boarded wealth so great as reports very 
often state. I want bim. Sir, to find out for himself whether tbe coun- 
try can afiord to bear any further taxation without hindering tbe indus- 
trial and commercial activities in tbe country. It is up to bim. Sir, to 
make these inquiries. But before be bas quite made up bis mind and 
satisfied himself tbat tbe country is really very rich be need not bave 
said tbat tbe Indian people should be taught to invest their talents in 
reproductive enterprises rather than wrapping them up in a napkin. 
Tbe people are getting more into tbe habit of investing whatever savings 
they bave either in Government securities in Post Office Gash Certificates 
or in financing tbe co-operative movement. In tbis connection. Sir, I 
want to enlist tbe sympathy of tbe Finance Member in one matter. He 
:says be would like to bave as much money out of tbe savings of tbe poor 
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through, Postal Certilicatcs as he could get so that he can carry on his 
work oi iinancing the* countiy ’s reciuirements. IVe want money for the 
co-operative movement, and very often the poor man, if he puts his 
money in the Post Ollice Savings Bank, he takes it or keeps it away from 
the i;o-operative movement which is in such great need of financed If 
the rate t>f interest for Postal Certificates is raised, it is necessaiy. Sir, 
that part of that money should go to financing the co-operath^e move- 
ment. 

Coming to the ligui'es given of the revenue and expenditure of 1922- 
23, may 1, Sir, say that the Piuuuce Department overestimated the in- 
come by taking credit for a larger income in Kailways and Posts and 
•Telegraphs? AVc said at the time thaj. veiy- often a limit of income is 
reached whereafter any increase in the rates will, instead of helping 
the Government to realise larger revenue, lead to a decrease, and our pro- 
phecy has proved correct. The goods income has gone down, and while 
the passenger income has increased, it has increased very little and the 
actual number of passengers carried has decreased. So, the Finance 
ilembcr must be very careful whenever he levies a new tax to see that 
the tax will bring him the income that he estimates and will not, on the 
coutraiy, lead to losses. 

Coming to the expenditure side of 1922-23, may I, Sir, make a sug- 
gestion? I am referring to paragraph 11 on page 5T, where it is said 
.that owing to tlie rupee and sterling boiTowiugs not having to pay a full 
half year’s interest, that amount was not debited. I believe. Sir, the 
correct system of account keeping is to debit the interest due even if it is 
not i)aid. At least, in Joint Stock Companies that is the practice. 

The IIoxoun.\ULE Mn. E. il. COOK (Finance Secretary) ; It was 
not due. 

The Hoxot7ii.\1)LE llii. LALDBHAI SAMALDAS: The intrest due 
up to that period — proportionate up to that date — although it is not paid. 
The Ilonourable the Finance Secretary says it was not due. The 
Finance ilinistcr’s speech however says “ But a full half year’s interest 
in respbet of the greater part of these does not fall due till next year.” 
I want the amount due up to that period — ^the amount proportionate to 
that period — to be debited. That is the system foBowed in Joint Stock 
Companies, and I think that is the- correct system and ought to be 
folloM’cd by the Government of India. 

Kow, Sir, coming to the Budget figures of 1923-24, may I refer to 
wliat llis Excellency the Cominandev-in-Chief said here in reply to a 
criticism last year? He told us that if he was satisfied that the internal 
commotion in the country had ceased and that peace with Afghanistan 
was assured arrd that the trouble on the Frontier Provinces had gone 
■down, he would be the first to see that there was a reduction in expendi- 
ture. His Excellency Lord Pawlinson has been more than true to his 
promise, because it was he who enabled Lord Inchcape to make sugges- 
tions in reduction of expenditure on the military side. He has set his 
approval to the reduction of the number of units both in the British and 
the Indian Army. We know, Sir, that had it not been for His Excel- 
lency Lord Hawlinson’s support;, perhaps the Government' of India, even 
hacked by Lord Inchcape’s Committee, corrld not have its recommenda- 
tions accepted by the Secretary of State or the War OfiSce. The greater 
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is the credit to the Commander-iii-Chief for having, as he said in the 
other place, taken certain risks and agreed on financial grounds to a re- 
duction both in the British and the Indian units, and 1 hope. Sir, that 
vrhat good work he has now begun, — not as regards the reduction of units 
because we do not want any further reduction, but in other directions — 
will be carried to its logical conclusion and that Lord Inchcapo's recom- 
mendations will be carried to their fullest extent. "While speaking on 
Lord Inchcape's Committee's work, may I, Sir, say that we here in this 
House, as well as the other House, and I believe the country at large, 
appreciate to the ‘^greatest extent the good work that has been done by 
I^rd Inchcape’s Committee? may take reasonable pride. Sir, that 
two of the Members of the Committee belong to this House, and althougfi. 
unfortunately they are not present here, I think we may congratulate 
them on the good work they have done as Members of Lord Inchcape's 
Committee. Sir, there is only one recommendation in the Inthcape 
Committee’s Report which I am sorry to say does not meet with the ap- 
proval of myself and many of my friends. I refer to page 54 where the 
Committee recommends that the 4 crores of rupees that are put down for 
barracks for Indian troops should not be spent. I think that our sepoys 
req^uire a really better treatment and that they should have good bar- 
racks. May I read that portion? On page 53 the Committee says ; 

“ Formerly Indian troops constructed and maintained their own lines, regi- 
ments receiving an annual hutting grant for the purpose.” 

In the. next page they ask ; 

“ Whether the old system should not be reverted to, until the future dis- 
tribution of the army and strength of units have been definitely decided." 

I think that our sepoys should be well housed and that His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief will hear this in mind when he has to redistri- 
bute or reappropriate the expenditure sanctioned in the budget. 

Then, Sir, there is another appeal which I should like to make to 
His Excellency. My Honourable friend Sir Dinshaw "Wacha when he 
moved his Resolution about the army amalgamation scheme laid stress 
on the heavy expenditm’e of recruiting in England. That resolution was 
thrown out, but I think that His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
can use his influence to have the capitation grants reduced as far as pos- 
sible. "While I am speaking of this, may I congratulate His ExceUency 
the Commander-in-Chief on his having begun the Indianisafion of the 
'Army by having eight Indian units officered by Indians only. That 
system has its advantage and disadvantage — disadvantage in one way that 
they will not he able to come in contact with British officers as they 
would have done if they and the British officers were put in the same 
unit. I hope that when His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief said 
that he would have eight Indian units officered by Indian officers he did 
not mean that there would not he Indian officers in the other units of the 
Indian Army or in the ancillary services. I hope that they will Save the 
same opportunities of comradeship with the British officers as thev have 
had till now and that they will he given opportunities of serving in the 
ancillary services also. 

Coming now to the civil side of the budget, I refer to. a remark made 
hy the Honourable the Einanee Member in his speech. He said that lie 
would not he able to carry out fully the recommendations of the Inch- 
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cape Committee on account of two causes — lie used two tecJinical words 
“ la'^s ” and “ terminal cliarges.” Tliose phrases may mean anything. 
It may mean acceptance within a year, it may mean acceptance within 
a month. The Honourable the Hinance Memher says : 

“ The difJerence between these two figures, amounting to less than 2 crores, 
rejjresents the allowance which it is thought necessary to make for the fact that 
many of the recommendations, even if accepted, cannot be in full operation during 

This allowance, the Honourable the Pinance Member says, is not a large 
one. It is very difELcult for us laymen who are not in the secrets of the 
Pinance Department to say whether it is a large ons or a small one, and 
we would like the Pinance Department to give a comparative statement 
as early as possible of the recommendations of the Inchcape Committee in 
* one column and in another column'’ the time and date when they are 
likely to be introduced and the extent to which they will he introduced. 
Then we will he able to .judge whether the Pinance Depart- 
ment has accepted the Inchcape Committee’s recommendations whole- 
heartedly or not. Unless we have a statement of that kind, we will go 
on nagging at the Pinance Department. 

Sir, there is one remark in the Report of the Retrenchment Commit- 
tee to which I want to draw the attention of the Pinance Member and 
the Railway Authorities. That is about the large stocks held by the 
Railway and also by the Army. It will surprise many, it came to me as 
a surprise, that 5S crores of rupees, or rather 59 crores because it is 58-96 
1 crores, have for reasons which we do not know been locked up in stocks 
which may not be used for years. With interest at 6 per cent, it means 
a charge of -3-60 crores. I do not say that there should be no stocks, but 
even if the stocks had been only 20 crores, there would be a saving of 
•39 crores which at 6 per cent, would have meant a saving of about 2-40 
crores. Hot only that, but there would have been a saving in the cost 
of accommodation for the stores and management charges. In a private 
company this would have been called criminal negligence. I am sorry 
to use strong words, but it is practically criminal negligence on the part 
of the Government either in the Railway Department or in the Military 
Department that such large stores have been kept up. 

How, I come to the last portion of the Pinance Member’s speech, that 
is, about balancing the budget. The Budget ought to be balanced. 
There is no doubt about it. Those of us who have anything to do with 
commercial concerns realise that unless the budget is balanced, neither 
the country nor the Government can have any credit with the outside 
world. India has its credit very well established, but she wants to, im- 
prove it. Time was when we had to borrow in England for our sterling 
loan at 7 per cent. I see the Honourable Mr. Cook smiles. I know it 
was a blunder, but I do not now want to refer to it. It was a blunder on 
the part of the Secretary of State, but I am not going to rub it in. 
What I wish to say is that our credit has improve!! thereafter, and we 
have been able to borrow at a much lower rate, and I hope that when the 
Honourable the Pinance ^lember next goes into the market for a rupee 
loan he will be able to raise it at a much lower rate than what he paid 
for the last loan. I hope the country’s credit has improved to that ex- 
tent and that he will be able to get the loan successfully raised at a 
lower rate for, "if the Honourable the Pinance Member is able to reduce 
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the rate it means also an all-round reduction in the ex])o'ctations pi in- 
vestors in industrial concerns. I hope he realises that if he raises the 
rate to get more money, lie indirectly hits the industrial jirogress of the 
country, for the lower the rate the greater is the assistance to the indus- 
trial concerns and to trade and commerce in this counti-y. 

Naturally, 1 will be asked, liow I ajii going to balance the \nidget? 
The Honourable the Finance Member has his owji wav. He savs, tax 
the salt. I am not going to repeat the arguments which have been re- 
peated everywhere that it is no use taxing the food of the jioor man. 
That argument has ‘been repeated so many times that I am not going to 
repeat it. Nor can the Honourable the Finance ^rember say to us in 
this House that we are objecting to it on political grounds. Sir, we have 
not got to seek re-election at the ehd of this year. "We haA'c live years' 
life, and two years more yet to run before we go to the country for re- 
election. It is not because if we go back to mn- constituencies with the 
addition of salt tax Ave shall run llic danger ol being thrown out in re- 
election that I sa}' Ave should not lax tlie salt of the jiooi-. AVc do not 
want it because there is sentiment hehind it. The Honourahle the Fin- 
ance Member recognises it, hut lie thinks (hat sentiment ought not to 
count. It is a mistake to do so. In India sfMitimcnt does ei.unt. In 
oriental countries it is sentiment that counts and not material proh't that 
counts. However, as a businessman I cannot say that for the sake of 
sentiment salt duty should bo giA-cn up Avithout finding out an nltonia- 
tive. I am therefore suggesting some alternatives Avhich the Finance 
Member may consider and then accept them or not as he thinks best. 
Before I come to methods of taxation I Avould refer to prohahle reduc- 
tion in expenditure. I think that if the Finance Department and the 
other departments earnestly make ettorts to cany out the recommenda- 
tions of the Hetrenchment Committee they Avill bn able to reduce the 
expenditure by a crore or a crorc and a half. The Finance Member says 
' No.’ I am sorry I am not in the other House. If I were there I could 
reduce the grants. 

I would liaA'e been able to show to the Finance Mcmher that th? esti- 
mated expenditure can be reduced by cuts in tlie grants. Even now, if 
be is prepared to giA'e me time, I shall be glad to suggest cuts Avitbout in 
any Way reducing the efficiency of the commercial departments or the 
woA’k of the adminstratiA-e departments. As that is not perhaps possible, 
I shall confine my retnarks only to two or thrPe items and I shall he as 
brief as possible. The first point to aa-IucIi I want to refer is Avhat may 
be called the hardy annual of railway annuities. That is an item aljoAit 
which we fought last year. Had I not been quite confident of the justice 
of my case, I would not have pressed it, but I believe that from the purely 
accounting point of view the real method would he that the annuities 
payable against the purchase price and which this year amount to 1 
crore 21 lakhs, should be debited to capital account and not to revenue. 
May I asli the Finance Meniher what would he the result when all pay- 
ments of annuities are made? The' amount against capital will he re- 
duced to the price which was paid in cash. Is that fair? SliOAild tbe 
block account be reduced so niAich below tbe intrinsic value of tbo Rail- 
way? No company does it. Depreciation there is hut not annuity. I 
agree to depreciation but not to annuity. However it is a question of 
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loolc-ieeping. In 1907, tliis matter went np to the Secretary; of State 
and from 1907 no attempt had been made to bring the Secretary of State 
down to this point of view. I have tried to see the correspondence which 
was laid on the table of the other House and I find that the onlv argu- 
ment used in support of this pi’actice is that the Act says that the aur 
aiuities^hall be paid from revenue. If the Act is 'changed, the Pinance 
Member’s deficit will be reduced by 1 crore 21 lakhs. I believe that is 
a correct figure. Then the other item which can be reduced is the item 
of Service charges mentioned on page 33 in the Demands for Gi’ants for 
1923-24. It is rather difficult to understand in the ^rst place what ser- 
vice grants mean. At first I took it as most of my friends on this side 
of the House would do, that it was something like brokerage or under- 
writing commission. My Honourable friend the Finance Secretary was 
good enough to explain to me that it was nothing of the kind and that 
it was merely the interest that would be payable for the period interven- 
ing between the date of the flotation of the loan and the dates fixed for 
•the fir^t payment of six-monthly interest. I want to draw the attention 
of the Council to the fact that the provision for services in Budget esti- 
mates for 1922-23 was 1 crore 25 lakhs. Hot a single pie of it has been 
.spent. That means that Government have not spent it this year. In 
spite of that, provision of 80 lakhs is made in the next 5^ear’s Budget. 
In the same way, as regards the sterling loan in England, the item put 
forward in 1922-23 Budget was 53 lakhs pounds, and nothing was spent 
•therefrom, as seen in the revised estimate column, and yet provision is 
made for £4,700,000, which means abo\it 71 lakhs of rupees. If you 
omit these two items, there will be a saving of about one crore 50 lakhs. 
If the Finance Department exercise their discretion well at the time of 
raising the new loan, and they ought to because they are paid for it, we 
will be able to save 1 crore 50 lakhs there. This amount added to 1 
•crore 21 lakhs of Railway annuities, makes 2 crores 71 lakhs which 
leaves a balance of about 1 crore 50 lakhs to be raised. I propose to meet 
this deficit by levying a higher duty on iron and steel. I hope the 
Finance Member will not reject it. We all expected that when the 
Finance Minister will present his Budget he rvill take into consideration 
tbe recommendations of the Fiscal Commission. I believe I am right in 
■saying, and my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji will correct me if I 
am wrong, that the unanimous recommendation of the Fiscal Commis- 
sion was that iron and steel should be looked upon as a basic industry 
•and should be the first to get protection from Government. I do not 
want this protection just now, because the industry can get this protec- 
tion when the tariff Board is established, but before doing so, if the 
Finance Member had taken up the work of examining the fiscal powei-s 
of the Government he could easily have found at least 1 crore 50 thou- 
sand by doubling the duty from 10 to 20 per cent. The income this year 
is 2 crores. It could easily be raised to 4 crores but I have underestimat- 
ed it and put it down at 3 crores 50 lakhs, that is, an increase of 1 crore 
50 lakhs. I desire to suggest one other mode of raising money, and 
that is to levy a tax on the gross freight income of ships as is done in 
other parts of" the Empire. Mv Honourable friend the Commence Mem- 
ber smiles. I have in my hand some papers about this, and I will make 
a present of them to the Honourable the Commerce Meinber and the 
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Finance Member as I bave very little time at my disposal to read ,tkem. 
They sbow that tlie otlier parts of the British Empire are levying such 
a surcharge. If the other parts of the Empire can do it, -why should 
we he prevented from doing it? Here k an indirect method of raising 
revenue, a method which is most suited to this country. I shall now 
refer to a telegram from’ the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau, , 
which I daresay the Finance Department have received also. The 
Chamber strongly protests against the levj’’ of salt duty and recom- 
mends that there should he a gold standard with open gold mint. I do 
not want to read it as Government have got it. "With these words I wel- 
come the Finance Member’s lucid exposition of the defects in the finan- 
cial administration of past years, but I regret that he has not taken his 
courage in both his hands and gofie in for reform on the lines on which «' 
we should have liked him to go. 

The HonounAimE Sin ARTHUR FROOM (Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce) : Sir, at the outset I should like to associate myself with the ex- 
pression of welcome uttered by my friend the Honourable Mr. Lqlubhai 
Samaldas, to the Honourable iSir Basil Blackett on his first appearance 
in this House which has been described as the House of Elder States- 
men. Elder, yes; statesmen, we hope. 

The HoxVoxjRAnLE Sin DIKSHAW WACHA : We are all statesmen 
here. 

The Honootiable Sin ARTHUR FROOM : Sir, when I first received , 
iho budget, it at once occurred to me that one important thing arising^ 
out of it would be that it presented but little material for discussion. I 
do not know that my impression has since been altogether justified here. 
'Phe Budget seemed to me to be rather in the light of a colourless one. 

In so describing it, I do not mean to adversely criticise it; I think it 
has come up to the expectations of the people of this country, although 
perhaps it has not exceeded them. I am in entire agreement with the 
Honourable the Finance Member in his emphatic views of the necessity 
of providing for the estimated deficit, a deficit of 4^ crores. Hot to 
provide for this deficit would not only be unstatesmanlike, but it would 
bo unbusinesslike, and it is unthinkable that the Legislature should 
add in any way to the regrettable total of 100 crores, which represents 
the deficits ranging over a period of 5 years. 

The expenditure side of the Budget should not, I think, be discussed 
in detail. I regard it as being suh jiidice until the recommendations of 
the Inchcape Committee can be tried or given full effect to. We shall 
see probably next year the' result of those recommendations as applied 
to the expenditure throughout the country and I have every hope that 
the result will be gratifying to the full to both Houses. 

We now come to the revenue side or rather to the task which presented 
itself to the Honourable the Finance Member of providing extra revenue 
to meet the estimated deficit of 4^ crores, and, as was, I think, anti- 
cipated throughout the country, he has turned again to the salt tax. 
Well, Sir, I gave my opinion on this salt tax just about a year ago. 

I liave reflected on it since, and I must at once say that I see no reason 
to change, the opinion 1 then expressed. I have never inet anybody in 
this Council who has been able to convince me that an extra Rs. 1-4 
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pel' maimd excise on salt xvonld be oppressive to anybody in. tbis country, 
n should be vicM-cd, I consider, side by side witb figures, and I under- 
stand tlint if you apply figures to tbe proposed advance in tbe salt 
tax, tbe result is an increase of not more than four annas per person 
]ier annum. I am unable to believe that ibat can be oppressive. One 
Jlonou’l'able gentleman tbis morning more or less admitted tbat it 
was not oppressive; be said it was sentimental. Sentimental! I ask 
bim, is not tbe country of India being educated and is it not time now 
to neglect sentiment wbeu you want to obtain revenue? Tbe Honour- 
able Mr. Lalulinai Samaldas opposed tbe salt tax and tben very rigbtly 
made various suggestions as to bow tbe salt tax should be replaced. 
I much admire bim for this, because,! do think tbat, when any Honour- 
able Member wishes to have withdrawn a tax proposed by the Finance 
Department, it is up to bim to make some constructive proposal in its 
]dace. Aniongst tbe jiroposals made by tbe Honourable . Mr. Lalubbai 
.Samaldas was one tbat 1 did not quite understand. It was a tax on 
tbe gross freight income of ships. I have not tbe foggiest notion of 
what tbat means. Ships pay income-tax in India now and what other 
tax doe« tbe Honourable Member mean? It is quite true tbat upto a 
few years ago ships not registered in India did not pay income-tax, 
but they do now, and tbe tax tbat they pay is a very appreciable 
increase to tbe revenue of tbis countiy. 

"Well, Sir, I do not propose to speak very long. I have already 
expressed my opinion of tbe salt tax and, therefore, I have no other 
.suggestion to make of an}’ other increased tax. 

A few days ago I received a telegram Horn the Western India Motor 
Trade Association; I have no doubt others, and possibly tbe Finance 
Department, have received similar telegrams. I should not refer to it. 
Sir, except tbat I am in entire sympathy with the views of tbat Associa- 
tion, To describe motors in these enlightened and progressive days as 
a luxxiry is, I say, entirely wrong . (The Honourable Mr. E. M. Cook : 
“ W.bo describes them as a luxury? ”) It is included imder tbe luxury 
tax of 30 per cent. (The Honourable Mr. E. M. Cook: “It is not 
a luxury,”) I say tbe tax of 30 per cent, ought to be reduced and mate- 
rially reduced. Tbe deductions arrived at and given by the Honourable 
tbe Finance Member tbat the imports this year, or as .far as we have 
.gone tbis year, 1922-23, are in excess of tbe imports of motor cars in 
the previous year are, no doubt, entirely correct, but they give an en- 
tirely false impression. There was a post-war boom in motors and some 
few years previous to tbe year 1921-22 there was a tremendous import 
of motor's into tbis country. Those -who have met anybody connected 
with tbe motor trade know bow very badly bitten some of tbe motor 
traders were. In 1921-22 the import of motor cars was reduced enor- 
mousl}’ as it comprised a period when tbe traders tried to get rid of 
tbe cars tbat they bad imported during tbe boom. Therefore, 1921-22 
is not a fair year to compare with tbe present year. I feel sure tbat 
tbis outci'y from tbis trade would not have been so bitter if there was 
not full justification for it. I repeat tbat motor cars, motor transport, 
tbe accessories of motor cars, tyres and so on are not in these days a 
luxurs’. We should remember tbat not so many years ago travelling by 
railway train was considered a luxury, and look at railway travelling 
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novr. We liave got to be progressive in this matter, and I do liop^ that 
the Finance Department will reconsider this duty mf 30 per cent, on 
motor care and their accessories. The amount involved is a mere fleabite 
in the finances oi the Central Government, but it is a real thing to the 
motor industry. i 

I have listened with interest to the remarks of my Honourabld friend 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy. Naturally we should all like the super-lax 
and the income-tax reduced, but I am not quite sure that T feel justified 
in pressing for this this year. 

Personally, I hope as early as po.ssiblo will be next year. 

With these few remarks, »Sir, I have nothing to say against the 
Budget. I support the Salt lax \hi.s year as I did last year. I am 
entirely unconvinced that it is an oppressive tax. With the Salt Tax 
the Honourable the Finance Member will l)e able to budget for the 
estimated deficit, and I sincerely hoi)e that the business-like instincts 
of Honourable Members of this House will not allov.' sentiment to out- 
weigh their oommonsense. 

The Hoxotteable Rai BAirAuun Lala RA!M SARAN DAS (Punjab: 
Non-Mnhaminadan) Sir, I congratiilate the Honourable the Finance 
Member on the Budget which he has presented to us this year, which 
Budget I must say is decidedly a far better Budget than wo have been 
getting for the past few years. I also take this opportunity of record- 
ing our thanks to Lord Inchcape and his colleagues for the retrenchment 
proposals that they have put before the Government of India at great 
personal sacrifice of time and money. 

Our new Finance Member has in the Budget cmly proposed, an 
' additional duty of Rs. .1-4 on salt, which works out to about half an 
anna per seer, which in my opinion is not so much as to be worth 
consideration. But as sentiment is against it and as I personally feel, 
that any tax which directly affects the poorer classes is not proper, I 
do not welcome this proposal. , 

My Honourable friend Sir Arthur Froom said that when we oppose- 
any taxation we must also sugge.st some other method of raising income. 
In that connection. Sir, I should like to propose that an additional 
export duty of four annas per maund be levied on jute. Of course,, 
people say that it would affect our exports and lead to substitutes being 
employed. But as far as my information goes, substitutes have hitherto 
. proved to be useless. In this connection I may also say that the bulk, 
of our jute exports do go, besides England, to America and Germany. 
We find that in the United States of America, the Government is levy- 
ing an import duty on manufactured jute but not on raw jute, which 
means that they want to encourage the jute industry in their own 
country at the expense of India. Germaivy as our next largest customer' 
having found their substitute to be useless have had to fall back on 
jute from India. If I rightly understand, India is the only country 
which has a monopoly of jute. This, extra taxation that I propose- 
will bring us. Sir, about 3|- crores of rupees. 

The Honourable the Finance Member suggests that the export duty 
on hides and skins be reduced from 1-5 to 5 per cent. In .my opinion,. 
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Sir, *tliis is not proper and we ouglit not to make any reduction in tlii? 
duty, wliicli would cause loss of 19 laklis to tlie country. An export 
duty on petrol and motor-spirit will be quite welcome. As tbis matter 
bas been already debated on in -tbis Council, I do not like to go into 
details again on tbe subject; but I cannot refrain from saying that 
kerosene oil, tbe “Yictoria” brand, wbieb is considered as tbe ruling 
factor in tbe price of cheap burning oil in India, is sucb an inferior 
oil that it will be simply tbrown away if placed for sale in Europe or 
America. Tbis kerosene gives a great deal of smoke and particularly 
in tbe case of our reading public it is injurious to tbeir eye-sigbt and 
injurious to tbeir lungs. In tbe old days wben inferior kerosene oil was 
not in use and tbe country burnt vegetable oil, our ej^e-sigbt was much 
better. Wben I was in college myself early in tbe nineties I saw very 
few students wbo used glasses, but now if we visit any college or even a 
school we find that 76 per cent, of tbe students wear glasses. I think 
that inferior kerosene oil is chiefly to blame for that. 

Of course, tbe question of sentiment weighs a great deal with us. 
Tbe other day tbe Honourable Mr. Chadwick, whilst laying great stress 
on tbe importance of cheap kerosene for tbe poor, was rather inconsis- 
tent as be did not secure any reduction in tbe excise or import duty 
on kerosene oil. As I have already proposed other taxation, I wish 
that tbe excise duty and import duty on kerosene oil should be removed. 
It will mean sacrificing 90 lakhs, but as tbe other two items which I 
have proposed are likely to bring in more than 5 crores, tbe loss of 90 
lakhs will not matter. 

Another thing. Sir, I find in tbe Budget is that on tbe Kabul Lega- 
fion we are spending a lot of money. Afganistan bas now secured 
a Sovereign status and as sucb her Embassies have been established 
in chief countries of the world; so I think India ought not to bear an} 
expense in connection with this Legation. For tbe infoimiation of this 
House I might mention that in 1913-14 the cost to India of tbis Kabul 
Legation was only Es. 40,000; in 1922-23 it rose to Es. 5,26,000, and 
in this Budget we find it at Es. 4,80,000. 

Similarly, Sir, I find that in Pei'sia and tbe Persian Gulf we are 
spending something like 22 } lakhs, which I think ought to be borne 
either by tbe Iraq Government or by tbe British Exchequer, as these 
places cannot be considered to be a part and parcel of India. Then in 
the Persian Gulf alone, Sir, out of this expenditure which I have already 
enumerated, about 6 lakhs go for lighting and buoying in the Persian 
Gulf itself. I find that no tax is levied on steamers which do ply in 
that gulf. However, as I do not wish that this charge should fall on 
India, I do not like to go into details as to whether these lighting and 
buoying charges be borne by the steamers or by the Government 
concerned. 

My friend the Honourable Sir Arthur Froom questioned what the 
Honourable Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas said about the Shipping Tax. As 
far as I understand, niy Honoiirable friend Mr. Lalubhai meant that 
this tax should be levied on the total freight money. IFe find that in 
Australia a similar tax is levied which amounts to about 11- per cent. 
(£700 in freight of £46,000); also we find a similar tax levied m the 
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{Jnion of So-atli Africa -wliere it, rouglily spealdng.^ainounts to 1 per 
cent. (£60 in freight of £8,000). I think, Sir, that' if we levy such a 
tax in India at 1 per cent., we shall xaake about Ks. 50 lakhs from 
foreign trade and about 10 lakhs from the coastal trade. 

As far as the Military Budget is concerned, I thank His Exctj'llency 
the Commander-in-chief for the reduction which he has already effected 
in the military expenditure. I hope that in the years to come he will 
be able to make much larger retrenchment. As far as the Military 
Works Services are cconcerned, as my Honourable friend has already 
pointed out, the saving of expenditure on military barracks and on 
works of sanitation should not be made; for the Indian troops in parti- 
cular, the present barracks are alh hitcha and are not as sanitary as 
they ought to be, and so in such directions reduction is not proper. 

As far as the Waziristan expeditionary expenditure is concerned, 
since India is an asset to the whole of the British Empire, in my 
opinion the Bi'itish Exchequer should bear at least a portion of the 
cost of such expeditions. 

In India, Sir, since the last few years the ruling rate of interest 
has been very high and one of the reasons, I think, is paucity of money ; 
and as my friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy has already referred to the 
matter of income-tax and super-tax, I just want to say how in my 
opinion this heavy taxation reflects or falls upon the poor. Big 
bankers and big banks have to pay something like 7-1 annas in the rupee 
in income and super-taxes which certainly reduces theii' own income by 
50 per cent, and they naturally try to make that up by asldng much 
higher rate of interest from the commercial public or the agricultural 
people who borrow money. So this taxation which presumably seems 
to fall upon the rich does fall on the poor in that way, and so, Sir, 
I would suggest that when the time comes a reduction in super-tax and 
income-tax should be made. India is a poor countiy and the present 
rate of taxation is unbearable. In this connection. Sir, I might also 
say that in years gone by the Imperial Bank, or the then Presidency 
Banks, were given better facilities in crop times. How, as far as my 
information goes, accommodation up to the extent of five crores only is 
allowed against securities, or secured commercial drafts. I would 
suggest that in crop times this limit ought to be raised to 10 or 15 
crores, that will also cheapen the money. 

Then I come to Exchange. The condition* of exchange has been a 
great factor in depressing trade and in dislocating all business. 
Merchants and dealers do not *1661 inclined to order any goods on a 
large scale because they do not at all know when the goods actually 
land at the Indian ports what their cost will be in rupees. That is 
limiting the British imports into this country as well as other imports, 
and does affect our trade balances. 

In the militai-y budget, as far as I understood, the Honourable the 
Finance Secretary told us that in future under the heading of Bailways 
the strategic lines capital expenditure and maintenance charges would 
be separately shown. I am sorry. Sir, that even in this budget which 
is put before us — 1. refer to Appendix III, page 22 of Explanatory 
Memorandum on Bailway Budget — commercial lines and military lines 
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•are bracietted together. That is not right because this does not give 
us any idea as to how much we are losing on military' or strategic lines. 
It is simph' a matter of accounting; but all the same, I think the House 
would like to be in' a position to know what that particular expenditure 
-03 the niilitarv side has been in the Hailway accounts. 

Another way, Sir, of increasing our income, would be the location 
of currency reserves in India instead of in England, This will bring 
more moner* in India, and at times of financial stringency in the money 
market it will be a. great relief to the Imperial“*Bank and the other 
big bankers of good status and standing. In addition, we sha]] be 
getting much higher rate of interest, certainly more than double of 
what we are getting in England. *Li I mistake not, that would mean 
according to m_v calculation an income of over two crores of rupees. 

Then J find. Sir, that in presses and other industrial concer-ns, Gov- 
eminent is beginning to interfere a good deal. Frivaie enterjirise ought 
to be encouraged, but I find that a great deal of money has been in 
this and in the past year provided for new machinery in Government 
Printing Presses. Sir, I would suggest that every effort should be made 
to encourage private enterprise. I presume, Sir, tbat the Government 
is going to appoint a Tarifi; Board and we sball all welcome tbat Beard. 
In "this* connection I must say that India needs protection veiy badly. 
tVe see that our great industries as well as .sniall industries are not doing 
as well as they ought to do. 3Iv friend the Honourable 3fr. Ealuhhai 
.t^amaldas has already put before the House that the greatest oi our 
Indian enterprises, the Tata Iron and Steel Company, is in need o£ 
protection. Before the Puhr trouble began the prices of irnpotiod conii- 
nentai steel were much cheap<^r than the Tata Companyks Steel: and in 
those davs the cinerence sometimes ranged betrree.n Bs. 20 and Bs. 25 
a ton. Then take the case of the .Seindia Steam Havfgatfon Company or 
-ether shippinsr companies in which India's capital, as far as x under- 
stand. is*c-Ter Bs. 10 crores- TTbat do we mud? ~e £nd that -these 
In-dhm companies are heir-z driven into liouidawcn hr the British India. 
^team Havmatic-n Company. Jn Septeniroer the Scindfa 

■tteam Navirstfon Company took up the Burma trace and when the 
St-eatn Haviv'atfon Cemp-any’s rutin'tr rate or freight was 
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say tliat India is mostly an agricultural country, tkerefore expenditure 
required for the development of this most important industry should not 
he curtailed. Public health is not in a satisfactory state, and medical 
and sanitary relief in this country is very much behind time, We have 
many districts in the Punjab, where a siirgle dispensary serves a radius 
of 20 or 30 miles,, which caimot be considered adequate for the needs of 
a civilized country. Therefore, medical relief ought to be extended as 
rrruch as possible, and no retrenchment made therein. 

As regards the post office. Sir, I must say that this department ought 
not to be considered*^ like the Railways a money-earning departrnent. 
What do you find, Sir? In the Retrenchnrent Report we see the 
figures .... , 

In this important matter, vSir, I firrd that 2 per cent, of the personnel 
of the sorters irr the Railway Mail Service is being reduced notwith- 
standing much heavy mails. That is not in the interests of the sound 
working of the R. ^I. S. post office which has lost a great deal in its 
efficiency, and I should like to draw the attention of the authoritibs to 
the fact that instead of reducing the number of sorters who are already 
overworked they should reduce two of the three Deputy Inspectors- 
General. 

The Hoxoxjeable Mb. V. G. KALE (Bombay : Kon-Muhammadan) ; 
Sir, the outstanding feature of Ihe Budget is a very intense desire on 
the part of the Honourable the Pinance Member to balance the Budget. 
I am, Sir, reminded of the similar position in which India stood when 
the first Finance Member of the Government of India came out to this 
country in 1859, The Finance Member on that occasion had to face 
similarly persistent deficits; and the Public Debt was mounting up 
from year to year. He was confronted with the after-math of the Sepoy 
Mutiny as we are confronted with the aftei-efiects of the war, Haturally, 
therefore, he felt keen anxiety to place tbe finances of the country upon 
a sound footing. My Honourable friend the Finance Member finds him- 
self in a somewhat similar situation to-day. No doubt he has ha^ an 
advantage over his distinguished predecessor in this that a Retrench- 
ment Committee has already sat and recommended considerable reduction 
of expenditure. He has also had the advantage of very largely extended 
resources of the country and of the wider financial possibilities of the- 
trade and industries of India. However, what is common to the two 
positions is the imperative necessity’’ of immediately balancing the 
Budget. Now, Sir, this can be achieA’ed either by additional taxation 
or by retrenchineiit or in both way’s simultaneously’. I want to point 
out that taxation for the last 6 or 7 years has had its innings and I wish- 
that retrenchment were given its turn at the wicket and a fair chance. 
From 50 to GO crores of additional- taxation have been imposed during 
the last 7 years, and I think the position has been reached when further 
taxation even for equilibrating the finances will be undesirable. We- 
aro all thankful to the Retrenchment Committee for the cuts which it 
has proposed, and I feel that if it had more time to go into details, 
perhaps deeper outs would have been recommended. I regret,’ Sir, that 
the Honourable the Finance Member does not appear to have been 
informed that this House pressed very strongly for the appointment of a 
Retrenchment Committee last year, I expected the Honourable the 
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l'’inaiice Secretary to liave referred, tlie otlier day, to wliat tliis House- 
did iu iuitiating flie question of tlie Eetrenchment Committee. Wliat 
did lie do, last year, Sir? In reply to suggestions, lie read out to us a 
list of items of expenditure, took tliem up one by one and said, “ Item 
A» — Is retrenc.bment practicable? Ho. Impracticable.' Item B — Re- 
trencllnient unde'sirable. Item C — Retrencbment untb.inkable.” He 
went on in tliis manner to tlie end of tbe Chapter witli the conclusion 
that though the Government was very anxious for retrenchment, though 
it was going to do eveiything possible to explore the possibilities of 
retrenchment, it was no use an outside body being appointed to pry 
into the expenditure of Government. And, after all, what has 
liappened? It is an outside body ,which has now exerted its pressure 
upon the Government of India and the hands of Government have been 
forced to adopt immediately certain of its recommendations. Ho doubt, 
my Honourable friend pointed out the other day that the Government 
itself had introduced certain economies and certain items of retrench- 
ment iu anticipation of the recommendations of the Retrenchment 
Committee. But I doubt veiy seriously. Sir, if any substantial retrench- 
ments would have been made b}* the Government of India if the 
Government had been left to itself. This has been the attitude of the 
j Government of India towards the question of 

retrenchment. I do not, therefore, suppose 
that retrenchment has been given a fair chance, and though we have 
been told that in the course of the next year it is impracticable that 
further reductions in expenditure could be made, the Government is 
not justified, even for the .purposes of balancing the budget, to ask us to 
support additional taxation to the tune of 4 crores and a quarter. 

What is the position of Government? It says, “We have tried our 
level best to equilibrate the income and expenditure. Hothing further 
is practicable. And there is a deficit. We are all anxious, as much as 
the Legislature must be anxious, to fill up the gap and to open a new 
era of balanced budgets and financial prosperitj’,” and therefore the 
Hoilourable the Finance Member suggests that after having exhausted, 
to his own satisfaction, the possibilities- of other taxes he proposes an 
additional salt tax. I do not pi-opose to notice the various arguments 
which have been alreadv adduced ag-ainst the salt tax, — the argument 
of sentiment and the political argument. Even a Finance Member 
taking only a narrow view of his budget, has oftentimes to take into 
serious consideration the political effects of anj' measure he may propose, 
because in the long run it is calculated to react unfavourably upon his 
own finances. But apart from that, I would not support a salt tax on 
other grounds. 

I maintain that the limits of taxation have been reached. There 
are so many taxing authorities in this country — I referred to this point 
of view last year and I reiterate it — =there are three or four’ different 
taxing authorities in this country. They all go to the tax-payer and 
say, “Well, the tax I am proposing to exact from you is so insigni- 
ficant.” But the Government of India forgets that it is the pocket of 
the same tax-paj'er into which so many hands are put, and after all, 
that pocket is not over full with cash. You put together so many differ- 
ent taxes the people have to pay, and the burden, it will be seen, becomes 
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']leaT3^ Especially in iliese times Avhen v:c liave provincial autonomy 
and wlien provinces Iravc a very limited .s])liere of provincial taxation, 
wliatever margin of taxalde oapaoity tliere may still l)e in citizens, 
ougiit to be left to be exploited by tlie provincial Governments tbom-- 
selves, and tbe Central Government or tbe Eederal Government ouglit to 
■restrict itself severely to tbe resources that it already possesses nncf must 
try to malce its both ends meet by the reduction of expenditure. 

Some of my Honourable friends, liavc already .suggested certain vay.s 
■of meeting tbe deficit. I sball not go into the various sugge.stio7is and 
justify tbem because I am prepared to go to the length of .saying that 
1 vorild rather have an unbalanced budget than give the Government 
■of India 5 crores through the salt* tax. As population has always a 
tendency to grow to the level of subsistence. Government expenditure has 
.an unfailing tendency to grow to the level of taxation, and the only 
stimulus that the Government has to-daj" for bringing about retrench- 
.ment will be removed if we suj)port the increase of salt dut^'. I, feel 
certain that if the Government ^luts its mind seriously to the problem of 
making further retrenchment, it will be ])03sib]c for it to bring about 
the equilibrium between revenue and expenditure which all of us so 
.much desire. My Honourable friend Sir Arthur Froom said that he 
was consistent in supporting the salt tax. May I say that I am equallj' 
-consistent in opposing it? There is one further matter, Sir, to which 
I would refer and it is the question concei-ning railway finance. So 
much has been alreadj'- said about railway' management, i-ailway finance 
.and tbe separation of tbe railwa^’^ budget from the general budget of tbe 
country. I wish only to point out on this occasion that the most careful 
scrutiny will have to be exercised in connection wuth our railway finance. 
T am afraid it w^as in a fit of generosity that the Assemblj’ allowed 150 
crores to be spent in the course of five jmars on Hailwaj’S. AYe have in 
tliis House my Right Honourable friend who was a Member of the Rail- 
way Committee. I wish to say nothing against the recommendations 
made by that committee hut the criticisms of the railway polic^^ off the 
Government of India have now como from the Retrenchment Committee 
itself, one member of which committee at any rate was also a Member 
of tbe Railway Committee, and tbis Retrenchment Committee states that 
there are certain items of expenditure with regard to which we have to 
be very cautious. It appears to me. Sir, that we are going headlong 
with our Railway working expenses. Twelve crores are being spent 
upon renewals and the Committee points out that very great care has to 
"he taken in spending these large amounts. I am also doubtful whether 
, it will be practicable for tbe Railwaj'-s useful^’- to spend the 30 crores 
which are allotted to them from year to year. I wish it were possible 
-to have a sort of a financial committee to look into these matters. I 
a])preciate the desire of many of my Honourable friends who do not like 
the interference of the Finance Department in the affairs of railways. 
They do not want the control of the Finance Department but I do not 
think they ought to object to financial control, though they may not 
like the control of the Finance Department. Some sort of financial 
■control of his nature is essential if our railway pi’operty is really to 
yield us the revenue that we want. On behalf of the ‘ tax-payers, I 
'Strongly urge that unless the Government of India take timely’’ measures 
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to 'gee to.it that our railwaj-s are worked economically and yield lo ihe 
public what the Retrenchment Committee proposes llio vail ways ouplil 
to yield, I think fhere is no hope for the improvement of the finances ol 
India in the near future. One word, Sir, about what has already been, 
said concerning the annuities and sinking fund. I do not undersiand 
l?ow this sinking fund and these annuities, can in any way be conij)ar('d 
.to thh ordinary sinking funds which are set aside bj' Governmenis and 
are so very desirable. Mj’’ Honourable friend opposite knows as juuch as 
I do the stoiy of the sinking fund in England of over lOl) years ago. llt^ 
knows what absurdities were practised in the naipp of thiii sinking fund 
when in times of huge deficits money was borrowed to be j)ut into sinking 
fund; money was borrowed at high rates of interest in oi'der Ihal ilie 
sinking fund might gvow, the idea entertained being tliat tliert! was some 
sort of magic in a sinking fund which automatically increased fi’oni year 
to year ahd would wipe out the whole public debt.' Sojnetbing of that 
nature, Sir, is happening in connection with these annuities and sinking 
funds. Now, these sinking funds and annuities are provided fo)’ paying 
off the railway capital. We have an asset in the railways against tin; 
liabilities. I do not see then, why it is necessary to liquidate Ilie ca])ii(il 
in this fashion and wh}”- money should he taken out of revenue for t)ie 
purpose. I can understand an ordinary sinking fund set aside f)'om yoiu' 
to year in our budget; but to take away even in limes of deficits 2,} 
crores of rupees a year in order to liquidate capital invested in saicb a 
business as the railways, is a curious procedure and it really passe.s my 
understanding why the Government should he opposed to taking tliat 
money in times of deficit to revenue, a mea.sure whicli lias heeii voy 
strongly recommended. 

I will close, Sir, with only one observ'ation and it is tin's. This jiro- 
posed increase in the salt duty is a kind of apple of discord which 
been thrown by the Government of India in the midst of the Membejs of 
the Legislature. A vague sort of assuiance lias been gnven tliat if J>y 
means of this increased salt duty the Government of India is able to 
balance its budget, then it will he possible for it to take into its favour- 
able consideration the question of reducing and remitting tlie provincial 
contributions, I hope that Honourable Members in tbi.s Hou.se will 
understand that no remission of contribution.? is going to be made in any 
case in the next .vear, and that this increa.sed salt duty is not in an.v way 
going to relieve the stringency that is ffdt at the present moment hv Oic 
provinces. I hope also that the representatives of the vaiious clas.scs in 
this House and elsewhere will not nullify their crffiei.sms of ihe Ooveni- 
ment budget by some proposing a reduction in ihe income-fax or ihe 
customs and by others supporting or opposing any addition to the salt 
duty. But I thinlc we must all be united in ashing the Government to 
see to it that the fullest scope is given to retrenchment hefore we are 
asked to support a duty like that on salt. 


The Hoyom-iBi-E Sin DEN’SHAW WAGE A (Bomhar; Nomin.cted 
Non-Official) : Sir, I think it is some source of sati-faction to the count n' 
that the financial barque of the State has weathered the storm and ihe 
stress of the heaw seas that overtook her for the last few year- and j 
novr 'in sight of a safe harbour, I do hope, and .sincerely hope — a-, ? 
aim the hope of the country— that next year may see the hairy: 
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haven of safety, and not only a haven of safely, hut one of such safety 
as would gladden the hearts' of the tax-payers. _ Havjng said so nuioh, 
Sir, I must, of course, pay my frihute of praise to the veiy talented 
mariners who navigated tins harque through the troublous times, parti- 
cularly the Retrenchment Committee and the departmental Committee 
-at the head of which was our financial Secretary. I think wemnu^t 
not forget that, in‘' the first place, it is the labours of the ffeparlmental 
Committee that facilitated the work of the^ Retrenchment Coimnittee. 
It is also a source of considerable satisfaction that the Retrenchment 
Committee had a distinguished Chairman in Lord inoheape, who was 
also a distinguished member of the Geddes Committee, and also other 
business men of experience as members, who have been able to produce 
a total retrenchment of 18f crores. ‘Next, I have to pay my tribute of 
praise, as others have done in this idaoe. to our cxcfdlcnt Cqmmander- 
in-Chief. I must say that he has, after all, climbed down from his lofty 
attitude of non possumus and done some good. Sincerely d(» I say that 
the Commander-in-Chief has rendered a service albeit that after all he 
in a War Office man. He fought strong against us as long as his force 
of resistance could go and stood out till be could no longer stand. 

Lastly, Sir, I think the House ought to thank my Honourable friend 
Mr. Kale for having been the first to .suggest a Committee of Retrench- 
ment last year. Members oi\ the front benches often seem to think that 
we are all babies and they are all talentend people who know everything. 
'They seem to think that we non-officials are nolmdies, and that we arc 
incapable of suggesting anything. Sir, I assure you that we con make 
■any number of valuable suggestions if time, leisure, and other necessarv* 
inforjnation were given to us — information which the departments them- 
selves have got before them. Practically spealcing. Sir, on a budget day, 
we can speak for liours and neA’O'r fiiiisb; but somehow or other the re- 
formed constitutiou is s\xch that we cannot speak for more than thirty 
minutes save ou sufferance. How can you expect on a heavy budget of 
this character, that each should finish his speech iii thirty minutes only? 
How can we enlighten the Government and indicate to them the divarse 
directions in which further curtailment of expenditure might he effected- 
if we are not given that adequate time to express our opinions and 
sentiments on the subject? However, this is a matter quite apart from 
the main question, hut I do think that it is necessary that the Govern- 
ment sho\ild consider well whether in future fairly reasonable time should 
•not he given to Memhei’.s of both the Houses to speak fairly on the 
Budget and to express their sentiments in such a way so as to impress 
upon Government Members the necessity of faking action in the direction 
indicated by the non-official Members. 

Having said so much, Sir, I may say that I am not going to elaborate 
■all the points hut, I think I should congratulate the Honourable the 
Finance Member, Sir Basil Blackett, for the very lucid Financial State- 
ment that he has put before us. It is not only lucid, hut I would go 
further ^ and say that it is aii admirable effort at what you call 
crystallization and compression of fact^ aiid figures. We have had before 
wiy many able Finance Ministers, hut owing to other circumstances 
their facts and figures were a little diffused. But I ani glad to say 
that our present Finance Mihister has put forward a Financial State- 
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in ilie fonn of Liol)ig’s Kxli'iiot of Meat— I tliink -we have all drunk 
Liehig's JCxiract i^nd fully digested it. 

jCov, Sir, as far as the qxiestion of military expenditure is concerned, 

I shall say nothing more than this from nry fifty years’ experience, 
njimely, that military expenditure, however, reduced for a time has 
suhse^uently increased hy leaps and hounds. Somehow or other no brake 
has ever been a])])licd to the Military Rake. iSo strong brake has ever 
been ]nit upon military expenditure. That is the reason why year after 
year it junijis up and mounts and mounts; and that is the reason why 
it has now gone up to (i7 crores. 217ow, Sir, in ordlsr to control the mili- 
tary expenditure in Ititure, even if we emne to a certain limit, we must 
have a stiong controlling authority, an independent authority, like the 
Parliamentary Control Committees’in England. Honourable Members 
who have read the ]m])ers will have known what these Parliamentary 
Control Committees liave done. There have been a number of leakages 
Avhich the Auditors liave revealed to the piiblic gaze. There have been 
enor,mous leakages — where have they come from? I am quite sure that, 
if thei'c be any big leakages in the future, a Control Committee would 
find out at once and sto]) them. Therefore, Sir, one of the important 
administrative reforms which the Government of India should initiate is 
the appointment of a strong Controlling Committee of a permanent 
character which .should control expenditxire, both civil and military, so 
that any leakages and mistakes may be foxxnd out betimes and corrected. 
As a matter of fact, in my letter addressed to the Inchcape Committee, I 
have x’eforred to the stiiot control which is necessary in order to prevent 
cxpenditui'e outiainning revenue. It is an unsound system of finance to 
alloxr expenditure to outi-uu revenxxc. Ho civilized country which con- 
siders its finances as the backbone of its prosperity should allow 
g j. expenditure to run apace as the Indian ex- 

penditure has been for years. But that is 
exactly the thing that has been going on in the Government of India for 
several year.*, and I regret to have to say it, notwithstanding that very 
ablo Finance ^Ministers have been in charge of the Department before — 
such as my friend the late Sir TTilliam Meyer, Lord Meston and others. 
MGiat is wanted in that respect is that the Government of India .should t. 
apply a veiy tight brake; and I repeat that that hrake can only be 
put ly an independent committee of control who should see that the 
expenditure was not allowed to over-run the income. There is also one 
other observation that I want to make aboxp militaiy expenditure. As 
mv friend Mr. Sukhbir Sinha pointed out, I spoke the other day on the 
amalgamation scheme. I do say again, and most emphatically and 
vic-orously, that the amalgamation scheme of 1859 'is the root cause of 
the larger and larger militaiy expencliture for years together. The 
scheme is there; the Amalgamation Act is there. It may be that our 
present Commander-in-Chief might do us a great deal of good. But a 
new Commander-in-Chief might come and the "War Office may command 
him to do this, that and the other.. It may direct him to adopt an 
orf>'anisation which may not be within the capacity of , .India. "What 
should be done then? As I observed the other day to His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief, that although I mav be defeated Eere once, 
•although I may be defeated here twice, when the third time comes I will 
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succeed and see that tlie amalgamation sclieme is repealed, Locause^tliat 
is at tlie root of tlie Tvliole of tlie present burdensome military expendi- 
ture. Otherwise you wall find jmurself faced with even a bigger deficit 
within the next few years. A "single large item may be insisted n])on, 
say further addition to the soldier’s pay or something else demanding 
half a million pounds exchange. \Vhere shall wo be? The reve- 
nue is inelastic. " I am afraid our revenue will j-emain even'' more 
inelastic in the future, if you have rank protection, or a high protective 
tariff. I condemn this new' fangled protection which is sought to be 
introduced and the ][;ecommendations of the Piscal Commission in this 
public place. I am a free trader. I ain a convinced free trader and I 
say that the recommendations of the Fiscal Commission will do much 
more harm than good to the country and the country will never prosper. t 
The country greatly prospered while there was free trade between 1882 
and 1896. After that year the country has become slowly protective. 
Therefore, Sir, all the,se other administrative precautions have to be taken 
in order to see that in future our expenditure does not overrun the 
income. What is now wanted is a Committee for examining the (Exist- 
ing taxes and revenue. There are varieties of taxes prevailing and the 
time has come when a Minister like Sir Basil Blackett, who has been 
connected with English finances for a long time, and who has made his 
mark, ought to enforce clear principles of taxation on the basis of which 
India should be taxed in the future. What we want is fewer items of 
taxation but of a productive character, that is, of such a character that , 
it may go on expanding and expanding. What is the use of having lo 
per cent, on this and 30 per cent, on that? Really what happens is 
this. As far as customs duties are concerned, what has happened is that 
instead of having a larger revenue from a larger duty, we have got 
practically next to nothing by way of additional grist. The law of 
diminishing returns should be taken into account. The higher you 
mount up duty the lower will be its jdeld. And if your i-evenue falls 
off, where are you. Therefore, Sir, I consider that the duties shordd be 
reduced with a view to stimulating and encouraging trade. If owinc 
to a heavier income-tax and other burdensome duties trade is crippled, 
where will you get the needed funds for cariying on the administration. 

Let the whole House remember this, that it is the trades, industries and 
manufactures which bring grists to the State mills and the Treasury. 
Therefore, I say, develop your trades and develop your industries. Bub 
how are you to develop these? If j'ou impose heavr- taxes, capital is 
crippled, and with little or no capital nothing can be done. If trade 
declines, the revenue declines and tlve Finance Minister of the future 
will be at his wit’s end what to do and they will all go wool-gathering. 
(Laughter.) I am sure of it. You may laugh if you please. I am an 
old man verging on eighty. I may die to-morrow, but you will re- 
member my words. If we want that trade, commerce and industry 
should flourish we should reduce our taxes and duties so much that the 
country may go forward with larger savings as capital. But there should 
be no protection. I think Indian prosperity in the future will lie more 
and more in free trade rather than in protection. 

_ The only other remark that remains for me to make is in reference- 
to proposed enhancement of the salt duty — I do not want to take- 
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up tile time of tlie House, and sliall therefore be brief. Everything has 
gone’ right and I do hope and sincerely hope — ^though I am not sanguine 
— that, possibly, ^r Basil Blackett will be in' a position next year to 
bring about a surplus. There are many reductions still to he made, 
there are many recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee still 
to •he adopted, and if they are adopted during the course of the year, 
that may bring us financial prosperity provided we have a good mon- 
soon and our harvests turn out good. Indian finances will then be in a 
sound and healthy condition. But in the meantime we have got this deficit 
to cover of 4j crores. The Honourable the Finance Member says that he 
has considered and considered what may be the possi?)le source of taxation 
to meet it. I can understand his solicitude to balance expenditure. He 
is perfectly right there. We have t(j take two things into consideration, 
the ability of the tax-payer and what should be our further sources of 
taxation.' The salt tax is no doubt a good tax, but I will ask the House 
to recall the words of that very wise Finance Member who flourished 
some 40 years ago, I mean Sir Evelyn Baring, afterwards Lord Cromer. 
It was he who, really speaking, established free trade in India. It was 
he who actually reduced the salt duty from Es. 2-8-0 to Es. 2 per maund. 
At that time it was only a difference of half a rupee, but there were 
already people who objected to that modest reduction such as the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce and others who are rather a very selfish class, a 
class I should say who looked more to theii' own interests than to the 
interests of the country. {The Honoiirahle Sir Arthur Froom ; “ I am 

not from Bengal.”) Tou are from Bombay Chamber of Commerce, six 
of the one and half a dozen of the other. Well, Sir, I do say that Lord 
Cromer when he was criticised for having foregone that half a rupee, he 
gave a very good reply which I think is equally pertinent to-day. He 
said that half a rupee for a poor man with an income of Es. 27 or 30 a 
year was a great thing. He could buy a piece of cloth or a loti. FTow, 
Sir, half a rupee saving is a great thing to the poorest. But when 
Es. 1-4-0 duty is put. on salt what happens? Look at the effect on the 
poorest class of people. They may be better off now, but you must 
remember that although their wages have increased, the cost- of living 
has also increased, and if you take the one with the other you will 
find that a poor man is not so veiy well off as some people imagine. 
1 sav. if we are to increase the duty on salt let us anticipate what will be 
its effects? In the first place, there will be a diminution in the con- 
sumption of salt. That has been the experience every time the salt 
duty has been increased. The Honourable the Finance Member will 
look into the old records and will find it for himself how far my statement 
is correct. What happens? Consumption goes down from to 10 lbs. 
a vear for a family of four. . The family suffers. The vitality of the 
fainilv becomes lower. After all, salt is a necessary of life, and if such 
a hea'w dutv as Es. 24 on salt is imposed the poor really economise even 
in their dailv pinch of salt. It means in the end that their vitality i- 
lowered. Do you expect that with the vitali^ so low the poor man will 
live long? Look at the vital statistics. T^at do they show? Even 
to-dav the mortalitv is somewhere about 3-5 per thousand. Zs'ot only doe= 
humanitv suffer, but even the cattle suffer. Every time that the salt 
duty has been increased, various people, collectors and others, have said 
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that our cattle are dying, and dying for ts-haf? For want of. llu- 
necessary salt. That is the position. Are you going lo allow the (Tattle 
to die by thousands and thousands as they did befoi'’o.^ Thai will he a 
very serious afiair to the whole of the human society in India and I ask 
the Finance Minister to pause and consider what may he tlie efiect of 
this duty on salt on the poorest classes of the population.^ Ttememher 
also tliat this additional duty of Fs. 1-4-0 a maund means this. Tjotween 
the profits of the producer and the profits of the retailer iherc^ are the 
profits of the intermediaries and when the last retailer sells Ins salt to 
the consumer, the consumer will have to pay very much more than annas 
three. Reniemher also that although tin* rirdi and the well-to-do can 
afford it the poor cannot. There are besides what are called Tmjierial 
taxation, provincial taxation and local taxation. Consider the coriihined 
burdens of this triangular taxation on the poor people. There are not 
yet sufficient hospitals and dispensaries in the country and there are not 
doctors enough and thus the poor die like flics. Are you going to briii"’ 
about this deteriorated condition of health to the poor by increasing tbe 
salt duty. Please mark my word. I speak from experience of sianilav 
evils that have resulted in the past from the effects of a heavy salt duty 
and I say that this will be the result once more and it will not redound 
to the credit of the Government. Therefore, Sir, I do sny that it may 
be wrong in principle to leave the deficit unbalanced, yet in the cir- 
cumstances it is better to leave the deficits unbalanced. But it can b<‘ 
balanced by other ways and means. For instance, the Civil Works are 
there. There are a large number of civil and military works costing 
crores of rupees which are all debited to revenue. Isow, I have been 
fighting against this sort of book-keeping for years and years and onlv 
the other day in the letter on retrenchment I addressed to tlie Inchcape 
Committee I obseiwed that military and civil works beyond Bs. 10,000 
ought never to be debited to revenue. They ought to be debited to 
capital account. Irrigation, Bailways, all these are public works in the 
same way as military works. They are meant riot only for the present 
generation but also for posterity. Why should we be penali.sed and 
posterity allowed to escape their just burden? Eveiw j'ear crores'and 
erores of rupees are debited to revenue account for military works and 
civil works. That ought not to be. I wish to draw the attention of the 
Finance Member to this subject with a view to eliminating these items 
from the revenue budget. For instance, in the Budget before the House 
I find that at least 1'9G crore rupees are included on account of militai-y 
works which ought to go to capital.. I challenge the best twelve ecomi- 
mists in London to say whether I am right or wrong in my contention. 
It is wrong, I repeat, to (lebit this 1’96 crores to revenue and burden 
the tax-payer. Whj’’ should you do so. In the same way if civil works 
to the extent of nearly a crore are debited, which should properly go 
to capital account, 3 crores will thus disappear. The revenue will be 
relieved to that extent. Then we can, of cours’e, leave the one crore 
alone and I am (juite sure that with the movements of a better foreign 
and inland trade the revenue accounts for the current official year will 
show no deficit even of this unbalanced one crore. Then I say that it 
Is a comfort to know that this Budget is a vast improvement on the old 
and, given good times and a good harvest next, year, we may see our 
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acojunis balanced and even ibere may be perliaps a surplus. Still tbe 
one’ thing {bat remains to be done for vbicb tbe Government of India 
cugbt to talce ful? responsibility is to control expenditure. In tbe first 
instan(!e pul your book-keeping on a sounder basis. Tbe present form of 
presenting tbe Budget and tbe metbod of preparing tbe estimates are 
vicious. The meibod lias gone on for years and I do not know bow 
long ?t may still be continued. Here we have got a n«iw broom. I bope 
it will sweep well and sweep a.way all old and obsolete methods so that 
tbe next year's Budget may be a radical improvement on tbe present 
one. Having said so mucb, I do believe that all will congratulate tbe 
Government on having responded to tbe call of public opinion, anyhow 
enlightened and well informed, not ignorant and ill-iiifoimed public 
opinion, while the tax-payers will lie gratified and tbe future financial 
barque of tbe State will sail smoothly. I earnestly trust and bope that 
the suggestions I have presently made will be firmly borne in mind. 
^Vitb {lie=e remarks. Sir, I beg to take my seat and I congratulate tbe 
Finance Minister and tbe Finance Secretary both on their very good 
budget under the present circumstances of finance. 

Uis ExcKi.T.Kxry TIIK CO^IMAXDEE-IN-CHIEF : Sir, before 
leferring to tbe military expenditure a-< envisaged in tbe budget, there 
are one or two points that have been rai'cd by Honourable Members here 
to-day to wbieb I -bould like to reply. Tbe military expenditure has’ 
not been subjected tbi< year to tbe ^ame virulence in attack that it 
-uiTered from la-t year. But at tbe same time I have observed both 
in this House and in another place that there has been a certain amount 
of <niping, and I should like to refer at once to tbe points which have 
been singled out for attack. Tbe point that was made by one Honour- 
able Member, as in another place, is tbe remark in tbe Incbcape Com- 
mittee's report witli regard to tbe economy which they recommend in 
reference to tbe building of barracks for Indian troops. It is one, I 
need scarcely say, wbieb has my entire sympatbjx I may perhaps men- 
•tion that 1 only accc]){ed it with the very greatest reluctance. At tbe 
same time, ITonourablo Members will notice that in one paragraph of 
tbe ’'Committee's report I am given a certain latitude for adjusting tbe 
savings that may possibly accrue from force of circumstances dui’ing tbe 
year as I may think fit. That particular item in reference to barracks 
for Indian soldiers will receive my vers’ sincere and favourable attention. 

Another point raised by Tlr. Lalubhai Samaldas bad reference to 
Tndianization and the appointment of Indian officers with King’s Com- 
missions to tbe Bidian Army. I thought I bad made it clear in tbe 
statement which I made to tbe House on tbe subject, but to prevent 
there being anv misunderstanding let me make it quite clear now that 
tbe Indianization of tbe eight units which will take place gradually by 
tbe appointment of junior officers to those eight units will in no way 
interfere with tbe progress of young Indians passing through Debra Dun 
and Sandhurst for appointments to other units of the Indian army be- 
sides those eight units. 

Another Honourable Member has referred to the eventual reduction 
of military expenditui-e to 50 crores. He will have obseiwed no doubt 
in reading the report of the Incbcape Committee that that particular 
item did not receive the' approval of tbe Commander-in-Cbief , and per- 
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liajjs he did not observe at the .same time that that roduclion^o 50 cr^U'es 
vs as dependent npon a fall in prices, iNovv a fall in yrices must be snob 
a fall that it is almost inconceivable that it can attain a magnitude of 
something like 10 crores of rupees. Therefore I could not give my con- 
sent or approval to any such very large reduction as that, particularly 
as it would inevitably ‘effect further reduction in fighting troops, for*a 
reduction of such '^magnitude could not be effected by a fall in "[irife."- 
alone. 

Another Honourable Member has referred to the administrative .sci- 
vices and to the incre?ise that has taken place at the pre.';ent time in the 
expenses of those services compared to what they were in 1913-14. Thai 
increase I must admit. It is consequent upon, — well, I would almost 
say — ^the higher standard of living vsTiich is demanded by all of us since 
the war. It was one of the increases that the war has brought about, 
and particularly in the soldier; it is just the same in all countries in the 
world. Since the war, it has been necessary to provide the .soldiers 
practically of all countries with a higher standard both in tire shape of 
comfort, in food, in clothing in arms, in everything else lhan was tiic- 
case before the war, and it is largely owing to that that there is an in- 
crease in the military expenditure of all countries since tl^e Armistice. 
Two Honourable Members referred to what was discussed in this House 
not vei-y long ago in connection with the Army Amalgamation scheme of 
1859. Well, I do not know that I have anything fuifher to .say on the 
subject, but I would point out that the suggestion which had been made 
by two Honourable Members in this House, namely, that that scheme is. 
going to bring to us the benefits which they think it will, and which I 
have myself always disputed, was similarly disputed by an Honourable 
Member in another place only yesterday — an Honourable Member who 
had probably better facilities of knowing and studying the real and true 
facts of the case, than any other non-official Member for he has been a 
member of the Military Requirements Committee which sat at Simla 
IS months ago. How the tale of the military estimates this year is a 
simple one; it is written plainly on the pages- of Lord Inchcape’s, Re- 
trenchment Committee’s Report on which the e,stimates are really hasecT 
and with the contents of which no doubt Honourable Members of tins 
Council are already fully acquainted. Perhaps, however, the Council will 
permit me to give at the outset of these remarks a shoii retrospect of the 
outstanding events in the administration of the Army in India during 
the past two years. The internal situation, when I came to India, wa.s 
far Horn satisfactory. While active hostilities were in progress in 
Waziristan, the internal situation also continued to give the Govern- 
ment and their military advisers cause for anxiety. 'At the same time 
on the domestic side_ of the army administration the active re-oro-ani- 
zation of the Indian Army in the light of the lessons of the Great "War 
was in full progress. _ The Report of Lord Esher’s Committee had been 
published, and many important issues arising- out of the recommendations 
of that Committee Kad to be considered and adjudicated on bv the 
Government. The difficulties of the situation did not disappear foi- 
some time. In fact our troubles were augmented in 1921 by the out- 
break of the Moplah rebellion and by the threat of serious inkrnal dis- 
turbance? in various parts-of India. While I was sensible from tbe 
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beginning that the cost of the military ser vices in inflia u'afi dif-pi'ojjor- 
tionate wlien TieVerl with reference to the reveinieR of ilic country, it 
was impossible for me, while these ndverse conditions ))revailcd, to ad- 
vise any substantial reduction in that )fiililary expenditure, Oertain 
<niiior economies were of course feasible, and I had no hesitation in 
lousing the military* estimates where this could ho done without pre- 
judicing the safety of India, The Council will recollect, however, that 
I have always made it pdain that no large reduction could he eh'eeted 
unlc=« tl)c actual numher of figditing' troops; were jeduced. On jirevioufi 
occasions when the matter was at issue I liave stilted franitly and openly 
my opinion, ilmi w<> were not then justified in mahing iiiiv reduefione jn 
fighting troops. Since that time, I am g-lad to say, the shies have eleared 
and Oic brighter outlook has enabled me to adop>t an attitude v/JnrJi 
permit^ of larger economies. The past year has on the whole l/'-en a 
year of greater peaf*e, a year too in which the re-organization of the 
Indian Army ha- be^'n furtber consolidated and ibe r’corganised Indian 
At'uv ha= recovered from the inroads of w,ar and made substantial pro- 
:.iv" to'vavds tbe restoration of th.at. liigli standard of effieienev v/bieh for 
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provision is made for the maintenance of law and order in India ahd 
for the protection of India against external aggressio/i. 

There is one other point which in conedusion I should lilcc to bring to 
the notice of the Council, and it is- thi.s. I71 advising the Eetrench- 
ment Committee and in advising Government, I have hud one jnaiif 
object in view, namelj, to direct the rednetiojis in such a way n's to 
secure the maximum of economy consistent with jn'cserving unimpaired 
the essential features of ilio organizaiioji of tlfo Indian Armj'. _ I 
believe myself that if lyid when the reductions coniemjdated are carried 
out, the capacity of the Army in India will necessarily be inore limited 
than it is at present, but will still remain an etiicient and scientifically 
organised fighting machine. In my nitempls to achieve this object, I 
must acknowledge that I have received the fullest sympathy, consi- 
deration and assistance from Lord Inchcajio and his Committee, who, 
if I may be permitted to say so, tempered ibeir de.'iro foi' j'etreuebmont 
with a just sense of the paramount noccssily of preserving the safety 
of India. 

There is only one other major jiroblem of the year concerning the 
military administratioir to which I desire to refer, fhat is the settlement 
of our relations with the Frontier Tribes of Wa/.iristan. And here, 
again, I am glad to say, the policy which the Government have been 
pursuing, in the face of which much adverse criticism has been made, 
shows signs before long of achieving .success. Tlie recent military 
operations have been admirably carried out and test of wbat I say 
is. to be found in the fact that most of the hostile tribes have recently 
made overtures for peace. This is satisfactory as far as it goes, but 
we shall continue to prosecute our policy with vigour and determination, 
and unless some untoward or wholl5’ unforeseen development should 
occur, we shall be able to withdraw oiir railitaiy forces during the 
coming autumn. Our aim is to consolidate the military result of the 
operations of the past three years and to leave the control of the 
country in the hands of our frontier 2)olilical officers, and thus elfect»a 
very considerable reduction in the financial commitments in Waziristan. 

The HoxonuAnLE Sin .RASIL BLACKETT (Finance Member): Sir,. 
I came up to-day to this House with a sense that it was a great jn-ivilege 
f to be allowed thus to come among the elder state, «men. 'At the same 
lime I came up with a certain amount of trepidation as I was warned, 
even before Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas spoke, that I was expected to face 
the music. But, Sir, although the poet says that heard melodies are 
sweet and those unheard are sweeter, I have faced the music to-day and 
I confess I have enjoyed it. There has been notliing but kindness for ■ 
me personally and there has been a groat deal more , support for the • 
little addition to taxation which appears as one of the budget pro-- 
posals than there seemed at any rate to be in another place. I liave- 
not got the score totalle'd up exactly, but of those who have spoken,, 
certainly not more than one-half have opposed the tax in iis entirety. 
So 3 ne have said that they are still waiting in hopes either of being 
convinced of its absolute necessity or of some promise that will make 
it a little more palatable ; and everybody, I tbink, with the exception 
of my friend Professor Kale, has done, as in the other House, at any 
rate lip service to the necessity of balancing the budget. Professor, 
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Ivak> enjoys the distinction, or perhaps I should say is the sole one 
uho is marked 'with the mark o£ the beast, of having boldly suggested 
that the deheit should he left uncovered rather than that a salt tax 
should be imposed. 

•The position this year is really not the same as it was last year. 

Last y*ear the House opposed to the proposals of th*e Government a 
firm demand for reduction of expenditure. They did not say that 
the budget ought not to be balanced, but they said that the country 
, could not afford the expenditure and they refused, to vote some of the 
taxes that were proposed in order to put pressure upon the Government 
to reduce expenditxue. I do not wisli to say that it was possible for 

• tlie Governmejit to reduce expenditure last j'ear. The position is 
different from wliat it is to-day. As His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Ghjef has said, tliere were considerations which made it easier for 
him to agree to reduction of the army this year than last year. But 
tins year the position is different. TTe have made very drastic reduc- 
tions *in expenditure. I think that it is recognized on all sides that the 
Government has made an honest and in some respects an heroic effort 
to reduce expenditure. 

The Hoxovn.Mii.K Mii. LALUBHAI SAHALDAS : Not heroic. 

The Ho.vovn.\nLK Sin BASIL BLACEETT : Judging by some of 
the criticisms that were levelled against particular recommendations 

* for reduction made by the Retrenchment Committee, it is impossible 
lor us to feel quite sure that all the reductions which we propose and 
which are assumed to be in force in the estimates will actually take 
effect. If they do not, what becomes of the charge that our estimates 
of expenditure are capable of reduction? The position is not therefore 
the same as it was a year ago, and this is I think the answer to more 
than one [Member who said that he had voted against the salt tax last 
year and must vote against it this year because there was no real change 
in the situation. Consistency is not always a very great virtue, but I 
Mould claim that the consistent thing to do this year for those who 
voted against the salt tax last year, in order to secure a reduction of 
expenditure, is to vote for it this year, in order to complete a very 
good work. Full reductions of expenditure have been made; the 
estimates assume all possible reduction... It was said, ‘why should we ■» 
not go on for another six months and then reach the position, where 

we could see 'whether v.-e could effect our reductions in full’? If we 
wanted to get our figures for 1923-24 lower than at present, we should 
have to make additional cuts over and above the cuts made by the Re- 
trenchment Committee, that is, if we want to secure that, our estimates 
of expenditure for 1923-24 should be reduced. Those estimates assume 
that all the reductions proposed by the Retrenchment Committee, or 
other reductions equivalent thereto, will be put into effect with the least 
possible delay. I know the House would like to have details of figures. 

Now that is obviously one of the difficulties under which we are all 
labouring this year. It was a difficult thing for the Government to pre- 
pare and present this Budget on the 1st of March; it is a little diffi- 
cult for the Legislature on the 5th, 6th and 7th of March to be engaged 
in a o-eneral discussion of the Budget when they have scarcely had time 
even to read through the voluminous volumes which were put into their 
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liands for a -week-end amusement. We liave not yet circulated the Demand 
Grants in tlieir final form, and we lave not yet distributed over tbe 
various beads one crore out of tbe four crores special cut -n-hicb is to be 
found by cuts in tbe civil expenditure other than tbe railways. • But I 
can give tbe House just a few figures wbicb will give an inkling of ‘Ibe 
position. Wben we received tbe first report of tbe Retrenobmefit Com- 
mittee, tbe total reductions recommended by that Committee as compared 
with tbe 1922-23 Budget, amounted to — I may Ire out by a lakb or two — 
230 lakbs under these particular beads. We examined tbe estimates , , 
carefully and we found that 12G lakbs of those reductions were already 
included in our Budget estimates as they stood at that moment. That 
left 104 lakbs of tbe special redutvf.ions recommended by the Retrench- ' 
ment Committee. We went througli each item and considered what 
would be the earliest date — assuming a decision had been taken then and 
there — on wbicb those reductions would come into force, and we came to 
the conclusion that something between 00 and TO laklis was the maxi- 
mum that we could secure during 1923-24, — and our estimates were'based 
on tbe assumption that we would secure something Ijetween 00 and TO 
lakbs out of those particular beads. • That will show the House that we 
have taken — as I said, speaking in another place— we have taken some 
risks in presenting our Budget figures on the basis of those hopes which’ 
are not yet realized. I can assure the House that tbe Government of 
India has every intention that they shall be realised if it is physically , 
possible to do so, but at tbe same time that is tbe position. We have 
assumed for purposes of our budget figures next year, the lowest possible 
figures on tbe expenditure side. If, therefore, the deficit of 4-1 crores is 
to be covered, it must be covered by other means than reduction of ex- 
penditure during 1923-24. A wag told me tbe other day that some of 
the reductions were reductions ad ahsurdnm, and of course it is perfect- 
ly true if you go too far, that is what hajipens. But I am not prepared 
to endorse that view or to say that all tbe reductions that are possible for 
all time have been made or that tbe figures for 1924-25 expenditure will 
not show further reductions. Wherever it is possible to find any expen- 
diture wbicb I can induce tbe majority of those responsible to regard 
as unnecessary, it will not occur in tbe estimates; but for 1923-24 we 
have reduced expenditure to the minimum. Tbe alternatives, therefore, 
for covering tbe deficit of 4^ crores are faking tbe figures and increase 
of taxation. Those are tbe two alternatives, faking the figures of ex- 
penditure or revenue and increase of taxation. I was very sorry to bear 
both Professor Kale and Sir Dinsbaw Wacba lend tbe support of their 
great authority to a suggestion for what I honestly regard as faking tbe 
figures in regard to our expenditure. It is veiy easy to say that this is 
Capital expenditure, and therefore is not chargeable to Revenue. If you 
charge it to Capital, what is tbe difference between that and a deficit? 

If you spend a crore on a new building, or a new unproductive project, 
at the end of the year you have, it is true, tbe asset worth presumably a 
crore. Ton have tbe enjoymen-t of spending 5 lakbs during tbe year on 
keeping it up. You have no income from it. You also have to pay 5 or 
6 lakbs a year for interest on borrowed money. You add to your unpro- 
ductive debt. Tbe legal arguments as to whether a thing is Capital or 
Revenue from the point of view of tbe State quickly lead you to rather 
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curious conclusions and undoubtedly^ increase your debt at a vciy rapid 
pace. I venturecf in another place in my Uudget' ypcocli to comjjiii'o 
the position of the State which had continued deficits to that of an indi- 
vidual who continuously over.spent his income. The State lias a deficit 
just as much if it puts up a large number of unproductive buildings and 
charges them to Capital as if it is charging them to Ileveriue and lias a 
big deficit. It is asked why should we not make the tax-payer of tiic 
future bear a little of this burden. What, people ask, has posterity done 
for us that we should do that for them? What have we done for poster- 
ity? We have given them 100 crores of deficits als the result of the last 
five years. I think it is nearly enough for posterity without adding a 
little more. I agree with Sir Din.shaw Wacba, tliat it would be ]K)S.sibIe 
to improve some of the forms of our accounts, but my impression is that 
if 1 were let loose on them, the deficit would be greater rather than less, 
because there are some items which I regard as very doubtful items 
charged to Capital. There is no proper provision, for a I'casonable sink- 
ing’fund. There are certain sinking funds, hut there are not, 1 think, 
sufficient; and in a few weeks one of the problems that I am looking for- 
vard to dealing with when we have got this lludgct iialaneed i.s the 
general form of the account, provision of a proper sinking fund a.tid an- 
other subject, on which a good deal was mentioned to-day, the produc- 
tion of real commercial accounts for our commercial dcpart.rnents. I 
think that is a matter of very great importance. In regard to J?osts and 
Telegraphs I understand that a firm of Chartered Accounfants have vciy 
nearly completed their report, so that by this time next year I hope v,’c 
shall be able to bave real commercial accounts for tbe Posts and T’ele- 
grapb Departments, *and similar efforts are being made in regard to tbe 
ry'lwayg- But to come back to the point from, which I started. I do 
hope that I shall hear no more of demands that tbe accounts should be so 
faked (I will repeat the word, for that is what I regard it as) as to turn 
the deficit into a surplus. The other method of faking a suijdus is to 
increase our revenues. Eevenue figures are alway.s veiy difficult figure.s 
io lorecasr. We have been through our revenue figures with a fine-tooth 
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crease iu food iirices generally would kave the cfiecl,of adding a great 
deal more than tke tkree annas per kead per annum wkick tke salt-iu:x 
put on to tke cost of living for tke very poor. Tkat tkree aimas per 
kead per annum raised out of salt is, we are convinced, economically tke 
least objectionable form of raising tkis taxation. Various alterrjatives 
kave been suggested to-day. Most of tkem bad already been full}- dis- 
cussed by tke Government of India before we came before the Legisla- 
ture, and we kave been considering all of tkeui with very great care 
since, but ike cur ious^,t king about tkem all, or nearly all of tkem, is that 
they impose a charge of a great deal more than tlirec annas j)er head <>11 
tke" poor per annum without bringing in anything like tko same amounl 
of money to the Government. There is not Ike least doubt that an in- 
crease in tke cotton excise duty or the cotton import duties, which would 
bring us in muck less than the salt tax, would cost an average poor 
man’s household more. Tke same is true of the tax on sugar that was 
suggested. It also would not bring us in tke money tkat we are asking 
for. I am not quite sure what would be tke effect of tke suggestion tkat 
we should double tke duty on iron and steel. (Jur difficulty iu regard to 
tkat is tkat, in accordance with tke recommendation of tke Tariff Com- 
mission, it has been agreed that a Tariff Board should be appointed, and 
tke recommendation of the Tariff Commission itself was that the Board 
should first of all examine the subject. IVe must jiot therefore jusii in 
and impose a duty and then ask tke Tarifi Board to examine whether it 
ought to be there. {'The Hononrahle 3Ir. Lnhihhai Samaldas : “ Tkis 

would be a revenue duty and not a protection duty.”) Tke main criti- 
cism tkat tke Tariff Commission made of our existing duties was that 
they were revenue duties imposed unscientifically, and we do not want 
to do anything more unscientific 'until tke Tariff Board tell us what* is 
scientific. I am not sure that an effect of protection in India would 
be to bring in all tke revenue tkat was suggested. Tkat is one objec- 
tion. Tke time may come when the Honourable Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas 
will see all tke protective duties imposed that the Honourable Sir Pin- 
skaw "Wacka does not want to see. I am not sure how the Tiuance !Mem- 
ber of tke day will be able to satisfy this House or anybody else as re- 
gards his revenue estimates in the years of that period. I do not think 
the suggestion could be seriously made that this year we should get on 
with protection and thus bring in money which would cover our deficit. 

I should like for a moment to refer to one or two of tke other subjects 
tkat kave been raised. Witk perhaps a little bit of inconsistency, after 
saying tkat tke deficit must be covered and opposing tke salt tax, more 
than one Honourable Member has suggested tkat he or somebody else 
was very muck disappointed tkat we kave not reduced tke tax on motor 
cars, or kave not reduced tke income-tax or kave not reduced other taxes. 
I kave been accused of justifying tke motor car tax and of calling it a 
luxury tax. I decline to agree tkat I kave done either of those two 
things. I described tke tax on motor cars as being one of the so-called 
luxury taxes; I did not justify it. TVliat I said is tkat our conclusion 
was that the time had not yet come for reconsidering the Schedule of 30 
per cent, duty, because obviously tkat time can only come when we have 
a little revenue to spare, unless in regard to one particular tax therein 
we are convinced tkat it is so injurious tkat it will be better to reduce it 
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and lose revenue rather than continue it. The curious thing is that even 
the one little hit ot reduction of tax in our budget for this j'ear has pro- 
duced quite a large number of telegrams of protest. On strong repre- 
sentations made to us by representatives of trade and industiy, the Com- 
meree Department came to the conclusion that the export duty on hides 
and skills vas doing serious damage to the trade. Mtich as we want 
revenue, we came to the conclusion that we had better get the revenue 
we need by reducing it i-ather than continue it and kill both the trade 

^ nn<l the revenue. But none the less a."! I s:iy. considej'able opposition has 
been voiced from certain quarters even to this reduction. So true is it 
that the Pinance Member can get no complete agreement from any- 

• where. , 

I should like to refer to a few other points which were raised, usually 
by more than one Member. A very interesting point was made by Eai 
Bahadur Lala Ealu Saran Das when he said that the high rate of interest 
was in part the result of high taxation. That is an instance of the very 
curious results that flow from the imposition of particular taxes. You 
may hurt the poor man more by taxing the banker’s income than by 
faxing his salt. But I agree with the general conclusion that one of the 
causes of the high rate of interest in India and in the world to-day is 
the necessarily high demands made by the tax gatherer on the produc- 
tion of ihe world and on the surplus in the hands of the individual be- 

* fore ho pays taxation. 

The same speaker referred to the 5 crores limit for special advances- 
on Imniis fi-om the Paper Currency Eeserve, That is a subject which 
the Government of India have already been examining. It is quite obvi- 
ous that the law as it stands either goes too far or does hot go far enough. 

That 0 crores at 8 per cent, is not a complete solution of the difficulty of 
high monej' rates in the busy season which it was intended to assist in 
dealing with. I cannot express any final decision on that point, but the 
subject is being examined with a view both to an increase of the total 
and possible alteration of the rules governing the rates at which the 
advance has to be made. 

I do not think that there are any other points to-day to which special 
attention requires to be drawn in the speech of the Pinance Member. 

Those who mentioned the subject I was glad to see, agreed with the con- * 

elusion which I ventured to express, that the time has not yet come for 
fixing a new policy in regard to exchange. That is a veiy puzzling sub- 
ject which has a very close interest for any Pinance Member; but the 
state of the world to-day is such that he would be a bold man who made 
up his mind that any particular rate without reference to possible fluctua- 
tions in the purchasing power of gold was' the rate ordained for the sal- 
vation of India. 

Before I sit down I would like to come back therefore to the central 
problem of the Budget. Kearly the whole of the discussions both here 
and in another place have eventually come back to the problem how to 
cover the deficit without taxing salt' The Government of India would 
be as eao-er as anyone else to cover that deficit by some other means if 
they were satisfied that there was any other means which was on all- 
considerations on the whole preferable. I think it is almost admitted by 
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eYeryone tliat if tlie narrow financial view alone prevailed — tliat was ilie 
phrase used to-day and I admit its correctness — the ialt duty is the right 
form in which to raise this taxation. It will hurt the poor less on tho 
whole than any other of the taxes suggested or any of the other means 
of dealing with the deficit, including the concealed method of taxation 
by inflation leaving the deficit uncovered, but it is urged that there arc 
wider considerations than mere narrow financial considerations which 
have to be considered. I agree that there are.» But do you think that 
the poor man will really thank you if on sentimental grounds you refuse 
to tax him three arfnas a head for a j'ear in order to tax him a rupee jiev 
head per year in some other way? {The Honoiirahle Mr. Lalnhhai Sn- 
moldas : “ Quite sure.”) Do yoji think that if he does thank you, you 

ought to let him? That is really the problem to which you are reduced. 
Sentiment is important; hut it has not a complete right to dominate the 
decision in this matter. It is always courageous and sometimes stupidly 
courageous of a Legislature to teach the electorate that it knows better 
than the elector, but I think it is our duty in this case not to play up 
to the prejudices of the elector, but to tiy and convince him that, all 
said and done, you are considering his interests more truly when you do 
a thing which you know will benefit him in the long run than when you 
do otherwise. I said yesterday — as was repeated here by one speaker — in 
another place that if "the Government could be shown a better shell-hole 
in which to face the music they would be glad to be told which it was 
and would go there readily. That is still the position of the Govern- 
ment. The more we hear — and I think the more Honourable ^[embers 
study the subject they are really coming to the same conclusion — the 
more convinced we are that the suggestion which the Government have 
made after full consideration for meeting this deficit is the one which 
the united wisdom of the legislators of ihe country should accept. 


23rd March 1923. 


THE IHDIAN EIHAHCE BILL. 

The Honouhable Hu. E. M. COOK (Finance Secretary) ; Sir, I 
beg to move : 

“ That the Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in. or imported hy laud 
into, certain parts of British India, to vary the duty leviable on certain articles 
under the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, to fix maximum rates of postape under the 
Indian Post Office Act, 1898, to amend the Indian Paper Currency Act. 1923. and 
to fi.x rates of income-tax, as passed hy the Legislative Assemhly, he taken into 
consideration.” 

The Council will remember, from what I said here on Harch the 1st, 
that the deficit in our revenues for the coming year, as then estimated, 
amounted to some Rs. 426 lakhs and that the central problem of the 
Budget was to find means, not only for covering that deficit, but also to 
give some assurance that the Central Government would, at a reasonably 
early date, he able to discharge certain other liabilities which I men- 
tioned. ^ How, Sir, .Ts the re.snlt of the voting on tlie Demands for 
Grants in the Assembly, that deficit has been reduced to approximately 
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Es. 869 laklis. But tlie main problem has not thereby been materially 
affected, and in the Bill which we have before us this morning as passed 
by the Legislative Sissembly, that problem still remains unsolved. It is 
to provide a solution that I have tabled a certain amendmc-nt which "will 
come up for discussion later this morning. I do not propose. Sir, on this 
motion to enter into the merits or demerits of that particular solution, 
namely, the enhancement of the salt duty. I think it Vill be more con- 
venient and at the same time probably more in order if on this motion I 
confine myself to a few* general observations on the nature of that pro- 
blem as it presents itself to Government. I submit. Sir, that it is vital- 
ly necessary to have a clear idea as to what that problem really is. Dur- 
ing the last few weeks there have been floating about certain ideas born, 
I think, of a very natural desire to avoid taxation which falls, however, 
lightly on the whole of the population, on the rich and the poor alike, 
but, nevertheless, ideas with which this Council would do well to get to 
closer grips. First of all, we have had the idea put forward that the 
Government have exaggerated the gravity of the financial situation. We 
have’been invited to have a better sense of proportion and to think of the 
enormous deficits of the past few j-ears — deficits of 20 to 30 crores — we 
have been reminded that those deficits, though no doubt serious and a 
cause for anxietj’, have nevertheless somehow been met without, so far 
as can be seen, any great catastrophe befalling. Why, then, we are 
asked, all this pother, why make all this heavy weather, about a com- 
paratively small deficit of under 4 crores? Let iis rather congratulate 
ourselves that our revenue and expenditure, after the efforts of the past 
three years, have" come so close together. Surely, after the enormous 
gaps of the past five years another comparatively small deficit cannot do 
the country very much harm. And above all, some of our friends ask 
us, why in the name of political wisdom use extraordinary means to im- 
pose on the country taxation in a form to which, rightly or wrongly, po- 
pular sentiment is, it is said, so much’ opposed. 

Then, again, concurrently with that idea, and sometimes combined 
witl^ it, there is another which challenges the very existence of this de- 
ficit or contends that at the worst it is only temporary. "What about the 
dens ex macTiina that recently emerged, offering you 19^ crores of rare 
and refreshing retrenchment, of which you have so far only taken ad- 
vantage in your budget of between 9 and 10 crores? What are you go- 
ing to do with the remaining 9 crores? And then we are reminded some- 
times what about our revenues. Are our railways never going to give a 
reasonable return on the capital invested in them? Are our Post and 
Telegraphs never going to show a profit? Is the trade of the country 
always going to be so stagnant as in the last year or two? Why make 
such a fetish of balancing your budget within this arbitrarily chosen 
period of 12 months ending, on the 31st March 1924? 'Why not take your 
courage in both hands and let your budget balance itself, which pro- 
bably it will do, if not this year, then perhaps next year, or the year 
after, without causing all the strain and stress of risking a deadlock with 
the Legislature? 

Finally, we sometimes hear the idea, rather more intangible, but per- 
haps on the surface all the more plausible, that, assuming that the defi- 
cit must at all costs be covered, then surely it is not beyond the ingenuity 
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oi Goveniinent’s fiuaucial advisers to devise some means, some a'djnst- 
ments, or even supposing lliat taxation is inevitable, some alternative 
measures, wbicb are likely to meet with less opposition in tlie Legisla- 
ture. Conservative finance, those friends of ours tell us, is all very veil, 
but it is carrying financial purism too far to stir up opposition to the 
. extent to wbicH you will by the measures you propose. 

(t 

Sir, if there'' are any Honourable Members here vho are afi'ected or 
disturbed by reflections such as these, I vould ask them to remember 
that the Government of tliis countiy, if I may 'sa}' so vithout impertin- 
ence, is not run byt,financial ])edant3 and that a Government vhich, as 
its record for the past three years shows, has strained itself so much to 
make the reforms a success, ought at least to get the o-edit for having 
explored and re-explored every poJ^siblc alternative and that such a Gov- 
ernment is not likely, without grave and sufficient cause, to persevere 
with measures, which can possiblj- be avoided, to which at least one 
branch of the Legislature is opposed. 

And can any dispassionate observer contend that the financial posi- 
tion of this country and of its various Governments is such as to justify 
those comfortable and reassuring views? I would ask the Council just 
to consider one or two aspects of our present financial position, 

Eirst of all, there is the growth of our national indebtedness. I have 
heard it hinted that we have been overstressing this cjuestiou of credit 
and that we should remember that in a country like India there is al- 
ways the danger of trying to aim too high. It is very difficult to aim 
too high when a country’s credit is concerned. We must always remem- 
ber that any deterioration, any marked deterioration, in a countT 3’’,’6 cre- 
dit must inevitably work its way down, and affects the actual springs of 
the country’s life. What are the facts? The Council, I think, knows 
that since 1914, leaving aside productive debt incurred on railways, irri- 
gation and so forth, our unproductive debt has grown by no less than 
226 crores. (The Honourable Mr. Lahthhai Samaldas : “ Grown by or 
to? ” Grown by. At the beginning of the War it was nil. ,(T}ic 
Honourable Mr. Lalubliai Samaldas : “ Then grown to. It comes to 

that.”) We know perfectly well that our creditors, especially abroad, 
have been watching with some anxiety this growth of our unproductive 
del5t, and more particularly, that portion of it which represents the 
over-spending of the last five years. Here in India too we know that the 
business community has similarH taken alarm. It will be recollected 
that last summer a deputation of business men, both European and In- 
dian, waited upon His Excellency the Viceroy in order to impress upon 
Government the absolute necessity of bringing these continued deficits to 
an end. Now, Sir, the really important thing about this growth of our 
indebtedness is that we have next to no sinldng fund for it. We have 
not been able to provide for its amortisation. It is often said that pos- 
terity has done nothing for us, therefore, why should we do anything 
for posteHty? I ask the Council what injury has posterity done to us 
that we should saddle it with this heavy load of interest charges and this 
very great responsibility for repaying that debt when it matures. It 
rnust be remembered that a hundred crores , of that unproductive debt 
•represent the deficits of the .past 5- years- and that thereby we have added 
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n l)yi’«ioii ol Lutwoeii G :uul 7 crores, in interest charges alone, to pos- 
ieriw\ I ask the Council, is it mere financial pedantry if we say that 
this must come to sn end, and that common prudence demands that we 
must use all means in our power to see that the gap which now exists is 
covered properly, not by mere shifts and expedients, but properly cover- 
ed, in order that the countiy may have confidence that its solvency is 
roasonpbly assured.^ ’ , 

It is not as if there is anything in the future outlook which would 
justify us in assuming, that our budget will balance itself without the 
provision of extra resources. Can any businessman say that there is any- 
thing in the outlook of trade which justifies in the’near future any sub- 
stantial increase in our ordinary Customs and income-tax revenue? On 
the contrary. Sir, as an eminent bij,sinessman said elsewhere the other 
day, we must now face the fact that we liave reached for the time being 
^'iniething like normality. It may be a generation or more before our Eu- 
ropean cusiomers can Inn* from us on the scale they used to; and, as 
for our intei'iial trade, can it be said that our present revenue, after the 
two bumper harvests we have had, is going to expand sufficiently in the 
near future to obtain equilibrium in our finances. 

Then,, Sir, it lias been said, what about our expenditure and the pos- 
sibilities of further retrenchment? "Wliat are the facts about that? Out 
of the 19:} crores of total retrenchment recommended by Lord Inchcape’s 
Committee as being the amount, if their reductions were accepted, by 
which we might ultimately reduce our expenditure, the budget for next 
year, as now revised, takes credit for over 13 crores. But about 2f crores 
represents reductions in stocks, that is to say, a non-recurring saving. 
"What docs that give us? That gives us a marofn of only 3 crores. If 
every single recommendation of the Inchcape Committee is carried into 
the fullest possible effect, and if all their estimates of savings prove ac- 
curate, that is the only margin for any further saving which po.ssibly in 
the ultimate future we might hope to achieve. I shall .suggest to the 
Council that that narrow margin is already fully hypothecated. I am 
not even sure that the full 3 crores exists for there are some retrench- 
ments proposed, more particularly in railways and the programme of 
railway expenditure, which I do not think were intended by the Com- 
mittee to be absolutely permanent. 

Finally I come to what I suggest is perhaps the most important fact 
with which we have to deal to-day. T have so far looked at this matter 
mainly from the point of view of balancing the budget of the Central 
Go^'ernment for next year. I would invite Honourable Members to turn 
for a moment to the position in the country as a whole. Among the 
items of the Central Government’s revenues there is a figure of 9} crores 
which represents the contributions payable to us by the provinces, con- 
tributions which not only the Government of India are pledged to remit 
at as early a date as possible but the remission of which has been pressed 
upon Government time after time by both Chambers of the Legislature. 
Now what is the condition of the provinces? The provincial budgets for 
1922-23 showed in the aggregate deficits amounting to 4} crores. Their 
budgets next j-ear, even after considerable retrenchment and a substantial 
amount of provincial taxation, show, on the latest information available 
-to us, deficits aggregating over 4 crores. What is the po.sition in almost 
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even- jjioviuce? All those political leaders who took office as Ministers 
in tlie Provincial Governments, pledged to work the reforms, have, I think 
it is no exaggeration to say, foitnd their position orfe of extreme diffi- 
cultr'. They took office in high hopes and with a determination to prove 
to their supporters that in the departments entrusted to their adminis- 
tration, departments which so closely touch the nation’s progress, i<e- 
presentatives of the people would prove their fitness for actual Govern- 
ment. They took office, I say, with high hopes, hut nevertheless in 
many provinces in the face of mucli obloquy from their opponents and 
from the enemies of the reforms. What is the position now? There 
must be many HonofiTable Members here wlio have heard it themselves. 
Government haA'e had first-hand information from three different pro- 
vinces, from which the Ministers have come to the headquarters of the 
Central Government with the tale^ of their difficulties. And there, is 
scarcely one Provincial Government which has not again and again writ- 
ten to us emphasising the hampering effect upon the development and 
success of the reforms of the financial stringency in the provinces. They 
are in most provinces feeling severely the reaction of this stringency ppon 
the political situation. Mr. President, this is not a mere debating point, 
still less is it a bait to induce the Indian Legislature to accept Govern- 
ment’s proposals. Those Honourable Members who are in touch tvith the 
political life of their provinces will not fail to support me when I say 
that this state of affairs is, day by day, handicapping the progress of the 
reforms in the provinces and producing an atmosphere of friction and 
irritation. 


It is clear then what the choice is before us. On the one hand, we ■ 
can leave this deficit alone; we can say that we do not like the taste of 
the medicine, “ Take it away.” We can say, “ Let things rip, let us see 
what hhppens.” Well, Sir, we may be fairly sure what will happen. 
W'e shall get the same sort of thing year after year: deficits, deficits, 
deficits, no certainty’ and no real assurance that this is coming to an end. 
V)*e shall I think see our credit abroad steadily, deteriorating; and I ven- 
ture to think we shall see that the opponents of the reforms, both here and 
at Home, though at opposite poles of thought will hasten to say that -ftieir 
prognostications have proved true. On the other hand. Sir, I submit that 
if we take our courage in our hands, we have a reasonable assurance that 
our financial barque is nearly, or will be soon, in harbour. We will have 
a reasonable assurance that this pall which has hitherto been hanging over 
India’s young Parliaments will at last be dissipated. Many Honourable 
Members may have doubts about this question ; doubts which perhaps cany 
them back to the old days of the Congress, when it was really a National 
Congress, and when this particular question was one of the minor battle- 
cries. Sir, I suggest that the battle-cry of one generation is not neces- 
sarily the battle-cry of the next. If any Honourable Members have 
doubts, I would ask them seriously to consider whether this is not one 
of those cases in which 


“ Our doubts are traitors 

And make us lose the good we oft might win, 

B.v fearing to attempt.” 

The noxorK.tnr.K Mr. LALHBHAI .SAMALDAS (Bonibav: Non- 
Muham jnadan) : Sir, the Bill comes to us with a recommendation by 
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His Bxccllency the V iceroy, and therefore will have to be- considered 
very carefully and* respectfully. And yet we would not be true to our- 
selves nor true to our country if we did not give full expression to wiiat 
wc feel on this subject. Sly Honourable friend, Mr. Cook, has laid 
v(vy grent stress on the necessity’- of balancing the Budget. He told us 
that i* might be said that we should not make a fetish of the necessity 
of balancing the Budget. Well, I am one of those who had agreed in 
the beginning that it i^ necessary as far as possible to have the Budget 
balanced; but a time comes in the life and history of a nation or the 
* history of Legislatures when a fetish like that has’ to be brushed aside. 

Hero I want to draw the attention of the Council to one matter. My 
^ Honourable friend Mr. Cook said that if you do not balance the Budget, 
yjour credit in the country as well as in the world will suffer. May I 
ask him to look to the results of the past two years’ borrowings. In 
1921, when our credit was not quite good, we could not raise a loan in 
Englarrd, the sterling loan, at less than 7 per cent. Last year, with a 
far larger rtneovered deficit, we were able to raise our sterling loan at 
six per cent. This shows credit of the country had not suffered in spite 
of the larger uncovered deficit. It is not merely on account of the 
deficit that the credit of a country goes down. There are other factors, 
Sir, and if those factor’s are good, merely an uncovered deficit of 4: crores 
rvill not matoriallN' injure the credit of this country. I hope the 
Honourable Members here, and the Honourable Finance Member and 
■’ the Honourable Finance Secretary especially, are keeping their eyes 
on the rise in the Government paper almost every day. Is that a sign, 
Sir, that the credit of the courrtry is suffering? The Honourable the 
Finance Secretary referred pointedly to the accumulated deficit of 100 
crores in the five years. I wmnt to make it quite clear, Sir, that for 
that deficit of 100 crores, the Legislature were not responsible. It was 
the Government of India that was mainly responsible. If the Legis- 
lature for the last two years wore responsible, in any sense they were 
responsible merely because, in order to help the Government to carry 
on, dhey were prepared to allow them to keep the expenditure at the 
high figure at which the Finance Department put it before us, and it is 
not fair to us for the Finance Secretary now to turn round and hold us 
responsible for the deficit of 100 crores during the past five years. If 
any body is responsible, it is the Finance Department of the Government 
of India that is responsible, and it is not up to them to charge us with 
having allowed a deficit of 100 crores to grow. 

The HoNOUn/VnnE Mr. E. M. COOK: I made no such charge. 

The Hoxourabi.e Mr. LALIJBHAI SAMALDAS ; I am very glad. 
Sir, that the Honourable Finance Secretarj^ says that he did not make a 
charge. I am son-y if I understood him to do so, but the feeling in the 
minds of myself and of my brethren on this side was that as the 100 
crores deficit was thrown at our face, the implication was that we were 
held responsible for that deficit. If I satisfy the House that the deficits 
of the past five years have not affected our credit — ^if the facts are as I 
have put them and I daresay neither the Honourable Finance Member 
uor the Honourable Finance*^ Secretary can challenge those facts — ^then 
it shows that the credit of a country does not automatically go down 
because the Budget is a deficit Budget -and the deficit is not covered. 
Theoretically, it is all right to say so, but there are other practical fac- 
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tors -vrliicli I am quite sure the Honourable the Finance Member 'and 
the Honourable the Finance Secretary will take into ‘consideration ; and 
if they are satisfied that the credit of the country is not likely to suffer 
by tlie uncovered deficit of 369 lakbs, I hope they will not press this 
measure before this House. The Finance Secretary said that the Goy- 
ernment have taken all possible steps for, and explored all pessible 
methods of retrenchment.- It may be so, Sir, and we must accept that 
statement, and yet, when the Assembly in theip wisdom cut off more 
than one crore and 14 lakhs of rupees, it was presumably the Finance 
Department that rec6mmended to ffis Excellency the Governor General 
to restore it. The retrenchment of 1 crore and 14 lakhs was suggested, 
but that amount has now been restored by His Excellency the Gover- 
nor General. ' 

The HoNornABLE Sin MALCOLM HAILEY (Home Member) ; It 
was not retrenchment; it was transferred to capital. 

The HoxounABLB Mn. LALTJBHAI SAMALDAS : The Honourable 
the Home Member says that it was transferred to capital. This raises a. 
very large question. Sir. I hope I will not be out of order if I refer to 
that question again. Tears back when the Government of India pur- 
chased railways, what did they do? They paid part of the purchase 
price in cash and they agreed to pay the remaining amount by way of 
annuities. At that time in the beginning as annuities were small 
amounts, the Government of India possibly tWi thought that they could 
easily pay them out of the revenues. Through some misunderstanding, 
I believe, of the correct accounting, it was put down that the annuities 
were to be paid out of revenues and that system holds good now. I ask 
any Member who knows about accounting, auditing and finance to tell 
me if this is the correct method. But it is not only that. Sir. A 
difficulty may arise when we pay off all our annuities. How will the 
railways then stand in our books? They will stand at the cash price 
that we paid for them. It may be that a new Finance Member years 
hence not knowing all the facts may be cajoled by a new company- 
promoter to give the railways to him at a profit of a hundred per oent. 
The Finance Member may think that he will be making a very good 
bargain, and yet the company-promoter will get that railway at less 
than half its intrinsic price. I make a present of that to the Finance 
Member. I do not want to say that merely because this is a year of 
deficit that we should transfer 1,14 lakhs to Capital, It ought to have 
been done long ago and it ought to be done as soon as the mistake is 
found out. Even if it is not done now, I hope that before next year, 
somebody will move a Eesolution on the subject in the Council. If 
nobody is going to do it, 1 will move a Resolution to have the whole of- 
our system of accounting altered and annuities charged to Capital as it 
ought to be done. Leaving aside that one iteiHj there is another item 
to wliich I want to refer, because the Honourable the Finance Secretary 
has been good enough to furnish me with figures, namely, the service 
charges, feir, last year the Government of India raised a rupee loan of 
47^ crores, and for that they had to pay 58 lakhs, 52J- lakhs as interest 
lor the broken ])eriod and 51- lakhs as brokers’ charges. That means — I 
have worked it out — it comes to '1-J per cent. This year the Finance 
Minister ha^: come fo us for a loan of 25 crores. How, on 26 crores service 
<h.'irpf-= at l\- per cent, will come to 31^- lakhs. The Finance Depart- 
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have made provision for 80 laklis of rupees under service diarges. 
Sere is a net reaj saving of about 50 lakbs. I could only refer to it last 
time in my budget speech very casually, as I bad no time then. But 
fortunately vre can, I believe, go on to any extent. 

t Tbe HoxoiTUAnnE the PEESIDENT : The Honourable Sember coiU' 
plniriod of lack of time. He spoke for o8 minutes on the budget. 

Hie Hoxoun.vnLE Sn. EALTJBHAI SAilALDAS: Here is a saving 
wliicb tbo Finance Department can easily make. Leaving tbe rupee 
loan, vre nov- come to tbo sterling loan. Last y%ar sterling loan of 27| 
tnillion pounds ^vas raised. I bave not been supplied with figures of tbe 
service ebarges on tbe sterling loan. But tbe jn’ovision made in tbe 
b\ulget yas for 53 laldis. I do n<»t know vlietber it incUided exchange 
or not. This year provision is made for £475,000, aaid as tbe loan is 
only for 15 millions, it ought not, even if tbe brokerage is a little higher, 
say I per cent, even if tbe ■whole expenditure is 14 per cent., tbe service 
charges will not be more than £225,000. That means, Sir, a clear sav- 
ing of £250,000. Have Government carefully considered this proposal 
and if so, why bave they not reduced these two items by 50 lakbs and 
£250,000, which should give them at once 874 lakbs. I bave given 
only two instances to show that tbe Government of India either have 
not accepted tbe recommendation of tbe Assembly or bave not explored 
all tbo avenues of reduction as they ought to bave done. 

Then. Sir, wo b.ave been told that Government bave very carefully 
considered all the other alternatives of raising revenue. I daresay they 
have. We are not in possession of tbe facts which led them to give up 
various other alternatives that were suggested. I do believe, Sir, that 
some alternatives that were suggested were at least much better than 
tbe salt tax and would bave fallen not on tbe poorest of the poor as tbe 
•salt tax would fall, but it would bave been equally divided between 
tbo rich and tbe poor in proportion to their expenditure. That factor 
does not seem to bave entered into tbe minds of those who carefully 
CQjisidered the various other alternatives. Tbe idea of going to salt for 
raising this revenue can easily be explained, Sir. I will follow the 
example set by tbe Honourable Hr. Cook and will not refer to the salt 
tax in particular just now, because I propose doing so when be moves 
his amendment. I am now referring to the general principles. Once 
tbe salt tax is levied it has a knack of sticking. I bave merely to refer 
to what happened in 1888 when the salt duty was raised to Es. 2-8. 
Since 1888 there were varioiis speeches made by tbe Secretaries of 
State, by Viceroys and tbe Finance Hembers promising to remove it, 
as early as possible; and yet for 15 years, nobody bad tbe courage, 
nobody bad tbe statesmanship, to remove that tax. It was in 1903 
after a strong fight by my late Honourable friend Mr. Gopal Krishna 
Goldiale that the Govermnent of India thought it advisable to reduce it 
by 8 annas. That is tbe worst of the salt tax. Any other surcharge, 
any other duty, can be removed and will be removed. Tbe salt tax 
sticks on. That is a reason why we do not want, leaving aside tbe other 
reasons which I will explain later on, the salt tax to be touched now. 
My Honourable friend Mr. Cook said 'that the Government of India 
had carefully considered the whole situation and would not have raised 
^wbat might bave looked like a constitutional crisis — if they had 
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not been convinced tbat this is tlic Ije.st way of meeting tlic deficit. ‘ It 
pre-supposes that the deficit had to be covered at any cnst, which I chal- 
lenge. He then saj^s that this is the only way in which the deficit 
could be covered. I will say, Sir, with all due respect, that tlic Govern- 
ment of India have not realised the danger that they are runningv It i^ 
not a constitutiomjl crisis only. That is not the chief thing. It is 
true that under the constitution, the Governor General has the certificate 
power and he can do so when lie thinh.s it necessaj'v to do so; but Gov- 
ernment do not realise the ill-feeling tbat they arc creating in- the 
minds of all those wlio’for the last two years have done their level best 
to help Government to carry on the administration of the country. 
Members in the other House and of this House have stood all sorts of 
slanders, have ahAUj-s tried their bhst to help Govcniment to raise 
revenue by fresh taxation, have allowed them sometinios even to carry 
on a repressive policy with the only hope of Avorking tlic reforms in 
such a way that it might be a step further for SAA-araj ; and noAv Govern- 
ment do not realise what they are doing; they do not realise that thcA' 
are disappointing their own supporters. After all, Sir, is this such 
an important question that GoA-ernment should turn their old friends — 
I will not say, into enemie.s — is this such an important question that 
Government should turn their friends arvay? People will say if this is 
the only attitude which we can expect from Government, it is much 
better for us to stay out of their Houses, the Legislature, and do our 
private work in our own humble way instead of being a handle in their 
hands to tax our poor brethren. I want Government carefully to realise 
what the political situation is like. I am quite sure they arc as much 
in touch with public feeling as I am ; yet as a representative of my 
presidency and my countrymen, I would not be true if I did not’ clearly 
express what I and my countrymen feel on the subject. My Honour- 
able friend Mr. Cook has tried to bring in the Provincial contributions 
and said that the three crores or so of margin of the Peti’enchment 
Committee Ivas been hypothecated. He did not say it was hypothecated 
against the 9 crores contribution, but I believe that was at the back pf 
his mind. It is so easy to bring in the Ministers in such a debate and 
refer to their difficulties to AViing the sympathy of the Central Legis- 
lature. Sir, if the Ministers have not been the success they have, it is 
not merely because of the financial difficulty, and if there is a financial 
difficulty, it is because the reserved subjects get the lion’s share, and 

the transferred subjects do not get it. Wherever the Governor is sym- 

pathetic and treats both branches equally, I think Ministers have been 
able to show good results, and it is only from Ministers of those pro- 
vinces where the Governor has not been equally sympathetic to the two 
branches, that the grumblings must have come. I will reserve my 

remarks about the salt tax and now resume my seat hoping that the 

Government will see the advisability of dropping their proposal to raise 
the salt tax. 

The Honoukable Sir ALEXANDER MURRAY (Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce) : Sir, although only two speakers have so far spoken from 
this side of the House, it appears to jue that objection has been taken- 
to this Bill on three grounds : (1) from the constitutional point of view, 
(2) on the merits of the Bill, and (3) from a sentimental point of view. 

I do not propose to speak to any extent on the constitutional point of- 
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vittr, except to remarJc tliat my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dado- 
bhoy appeared t?i me to quote the wrong section of the Government of 
India Act when he referred to section 67 A. I understood the Honour- 
able Hember, Sir, to be quoting from sub-section (8) of that section : 

’ “ Notvrithstanding anything in this section the Governor General shall have 

poTTrt' in cases of emergency to authorise such expenditure ■’as may in his opinion 
be necessary for the safety or -tranquillity of British India or any part thereof.” 

How, that particular section which the Honourable Member said His 
Excellency the Governor General was not enti-tled to make use of on 
this occasion refers, if I may say so, to grants, nol to a Finance Bill such 
as this is. I personally in this House recognise that so far as Demands 
for Grants are concerned we here, have no say; that is a matter entirely 
for the other House. But I do not say that where it is a question of 
increased taxation, we are at least entitled to have a say, and that is 
provided for in the Government of India Act and also in the rules. Sir 
Maneckji objects to the Governor General making recommendations in 
connection with this Bill. If the Goveimor General had not made re- 
commendations and if the Honourable Member opposite does not propose 
to move amendments increasing the salt tax from Es. 1-4 to Es. 2-8, I 
feel, feir, that we would be at a disadvantage as against the Legislative 
Assembly. The Legislative Assembly were given an opportunity of 
discussing a Bill which contained a proposal that the salt tax should be 
Es. 2-8 per maund. Had the Governor General in exercise of his pre- 
rogative not recommended that an amendment be moved in connection 
with the Bill, we here would have been given no such opportunity. 

The HoxornABLE the PEESIDEHT : An amendment can be moved 
without a recommendation. 

The HoxouKATiLE Sin ALEXAHDEE MIJEEAY : 1 stand corrected, 
Sir: I was under the impression that it was not a privilege of any .un- 
official Member of this House to move amendments that would result in 
increased taxation. 

The Hoxom-iBLE the PEESIDEYT : Hot a non-official Member; it 
could be moved by Government without a recommendation under section 
67B. 

The Hoxoeii.4Ble Sir ALEXAHDEPi. MTJEE AT : Quite true ; I 
accept that. Sir. But my point is that no non-official Member in -this 
Hou.se would have been given an opportunity of discussing the salt tax 
on the basis of Es. 2-8, had it not been for the fact that the Governor 
General in Council has recommended an amendment that the tax be 
Es. 2-8 instead of Es. 1-4, Therefore, I say that instead of finding fault 
with Hig Excellency the Governor General in Council for making this 
recommendation . . . 

The Hoxour.abi,e Sir MAHECE-TI DADABHOY ; I beg Sir 
Alexander Murray’s pardon. I did not find fault with His ExceUency 
the Governor General in Council. I said that this was not the 
occasion when the Bill ought to have come up with a recommendation 
of the Governor General in Council. 

The HoxorR.^LE Sir ALEXAHDEE MIJEEAY: I still think. Sir, 
that we are indebted to His Excellency the Governor General in Co-uncil 
and to the Honourable Member opposite for givingjrs an opportunity of 
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transferring it to a revenue cliarge. I said it is only slicrr nef;essHy 
•(vliicli justifies its being kept as a capiinl charge wthont any piovision 
for its yearly repayment. AY mild the rronouruhlo Af ember iil:e lo do 
•a deal with me over it? I have 190 lakbs ivliicb ought 1o be chrngod 
to revenue. AYould be like io cxcliango (!iis for the 134 lalcbs,reprc^r;nt- 
ing annuity cbf.rgcs? * 

The HoN'OTTnABi.K Mn. JiALUBHAI SAAIALBAS: If it is correct, 
let us go in for it. 

The HoNounAinlk Siii IIASTL BLACKF/TT: I am in great hopes 
that next year by the lime (be Budget is introduced vo shall be able 
to 1‘evisc all these deficits and Ijo able to improve the ivholc of the 
.accounts, and present I'cal commercial aceonnts for the railways. But 
we are arguing now only this question of the annuity. !Yow for the 
purpose of showing a surplus where there is a deficit on the methods 
which you liavo used for accounting for years, wlicn 3'ou have annouinred 
to the public that tliero is a deficit on those methods, are 3*011 'going 
, to improve your credit hi* making a transfer to capital not in order 
to improve the accounts but, simpK* because you want to make A'onr 
•deficit appear like a surplus? I entivcH* agree with the line that Professor 
Eale took that, if you arc going to have it, 3-011 should show v’oiir defieil as 
•a deficit and not as a camouflaged surplus. The argument that our 
credit has been suffering has been cballciigod to-dav* by two Uonourable 
Members. I should like to remind them of what they said on March 
the 7 tli. Mr. Laliibhai Samaldas said : 

“ The Budget ought to be bataucod. There is uo doubt about it. Those of us 
who have anything to do with commercial concerns realise that unless the budget 
is balanced neither the country nor the Government can liave any credit with 
the outside world.” 

Sir Maneckji Dadabho3’’ had something interesting to say on the subject 
to-day. This is what be said on the 7 th of March : 

“ I endorse all that Sir Basil Blackett has said ns regards the necessity of 
balancing the budget. It would ho impolitic, it would he unwise, it would not ho 
in consonance with a well regulated policy to leave the deficit uncovered and some 
means must he found to obtain that object.” 

After all we are all agreed that the deficit must be covered. The only 
question is, is it better to put on new taxation or to leave the deficit 
uncovered, if the new taxation is so unpopular or so much disliked as 
the particular method which we have proposed this year? AVell, I 
mever heard of an3’- taxation that was popular. All taxation is disliked. 
T. imagine that it would he very seldom that you would get a majority 
in a referendum in favour of any taxation. incidentall3-, I am afraid 
that the 4 crores deficit would be increased considerably if we tried to 
"have a referendum on the question of imposing the salt tax. But all 
taxation is disliked, and taken hy itself it will invariably he objected 
to and opposed. The people who are responsible for the finances of the 
'Government, this House, the other House, the Government, in the case 
of India, have got to do thing.s that are not altogether popular if the3' 
want to balance the budget. If you do not cany taxation as this House 
.and the other House have carried it with great spirit and courage in 
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tlie liVst few years, yon will never Le able to put your finances in a 
Bound position. This year we have gone further. We are not nierelv 
proposing to cover our expenditru-e by new taxation. We have done 
our utmost 4o put into effect the very drastic recommendations made 
by .the Rjitrenchment Committee. I was very much gratified to hear 
to-day n Wember of that Committee say that he was thoroughly satis- 
fied that the Government had put into force all that was possible in 
1923-24 of the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee. That, 
I do assure the House, is the case. We have gone all out to effect those 
reductions. It is going to be a continued fight all through the year to 
prevent the actual expenditure exceeding the Budget figures. In this 
case we have to depend on piitling into force retrenchments which we- 
have not yet had actually time to cany out. If that is so, I think that 
I really have a good answer to the complaint that has been made that 
the Government was unyielding in not agreeing to large cuts in the 
estimates as presented to the other House. These estimates, as presen- 
ted, showed the minimum figure which it was honestly possible to con- 
sider as likely to be reached in reducing expenditure next year. If 
the Government produces estimates and then accepts large cuts in the 
course of the discussion, it is open to the just charge of having produced 
bad estimates. It cannot permit a lakh or two here or a lakh or two 
there to be cut and still claim that the estimates that it introduced 
to start with were correct. 

The Hoxocn.vm.]'. IMn. LALIJBHiVI SAMAlvDAS : That is what we 
were told by the Honourable the Finance Secretary last year. 

The Ho.vociLvni.E Sm BASIL BLACKETT: I admit that possibly 
come things that happened last year may have been misleading us.this 
year. But tliis year o\u- estimates represent the minimum that we can 
honestly put forward as required after putting into force all the recom- 
mendations of the Inchcapc Committee. 

Oye particular point lias been mentioned. It is an item called 
service charges in the interest figures. How, the budget for oui- re- 
quirement for interest is necessarily one of those which are uncertain.. 
If you borrow late in the year you have laTger charges to pay under 
the head of interest on treasuiy bills and less under service charges. 
But just taking that item as it stands, we are told that because last 
year we managed to get through a rupee loan of 47 crores with Es. 58 
ialchs for service charges, our estimate of Es. 80 lakhs this year when 
the loan is only Es. 25 crores is too big. Well now, in 1917-18 we 
borrowed Es. 424 crores and the service charge came to Es. 236 lakhs. 
We borrowed Rs. 56 crores in 1918-19 and the service charge was 
Es. 162 lakhs. In 1919-20 we borrowed Es. 21 crores and the service 
charge was Rs. 131 lakhs. The next year, the loan was Es, 49 crores 
and the service charge Rs. 190 lakhs and last year it was Es. 47 crores 
and the service charge Es. 58 lakhs. 

The Honoueable Me. LALHBHAI SAMALDAS : The Department 
was learning. They ought to have learnt better now. 

The Hoxoue.able Sie BASIL BLACKETT: We have taken the- 
vearly average which is over Es, 80 lakhs and put it down at 80, 
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Tlie Hokoueabi/E Me. LALUBHAI SAMALDAS : I\ot tlie average. 
Xast year’s percentage is wliat I "want. < 

Tlie Hoeoiteablb See BASIL BLACKETT: Tlie year before it 
■was Es. 190 lakbs for Es. 49 crores and last year Es. 58 laklis for 
Es.’ 47 crores. "We have not taken tbe average of those two. ^ We Ijave 
taken the average over a series of years. I only give that to iUnstrate 
that that figure is tbe best figure that we can produce. We are quite 
confident that taking tbe estimate for interest, as a whole it Avas im- 
possible to make any serious cut in it without being fairly . certain 
that on the estimate as a ivhole we should find it necessary to come 
back for a supplementary grant. (The Honourable Mr. Lalubhai 
■ Samaldas: “Could have done it.”) Of course, we can quite well 
introduce at the beginning of the year estimates which we knoiv will 
require supplementaries of 10 per cent, all round, but we cannot present 
those estimates as our forecast of the budget expenditure for the year. 
The fact that you can get a supplementary estimate if a cut is made 
has nothing to do with the question that you have got to produce 
a forecast now of what Amur expenditure for the A-ear will be. It may 
be quite different from your preliminary demand for grant Avhich you- 
can double by a supplementary grant if that is possible. An appro- 
priation under the demand grant is really rather a different problem 
•from forecasting your budget requirements. However, we have honestly 
reduced our estimates to a form where we think it is impossible to 
reduce the figure below the figure of the deficit of 369 lakhs which we 
•now put forward. 

Then the question is, if this salt tax is so unpopular, if like all other 
-taxes sentiment objects -fco its being taxed, is not some other kind of taxa- 
tion possible? As the Council is aware, we did our utmost to see 
whether anything could possibly be done in that direction. All efforts 
were made by Government to see whether an agreement could be arrived 
at for other kinds of taxation which Avould between them take the place 
of the salt tax. Kot only was there no unanimity among those who 
suggested alternatiA-es, but in nearly every case — I must not say' they 
did, but I think thej' privately thought that salt tax was preferable. 
(A Voice: “ Ko, no.”) ht was said in another place that if anything 
was going to encourage non-co-operation it was the income-tax depart- 
ment, and a surcharge on income proved veiw, very unpopular and 
I do not think there would have been any chance of an agreement on 
that os a substitAite for the salt tax. Given that the budget deficit 
must be covered, the Government of India are honestly and sincerely 
convinced that the right and the fairest course in the Interests of the 
Indian tax-payer as a whole, in the interests of India’s credit and in 
the interests of the future of India is the salt tax. Thej^ did not close 
their minds to the possibilities of other taxes, though I may say for mj^- 
sclf that I went through very much the state of mind which Sir Alexander 
Murray went through. I disliked salt tax. It did not seem to me to 
be a desirable thing in itself, or a desirable thing to come forward 
with as a supplement to the Eetrenchment Committee’s report. But 
one after another possible alternative taxes were explored. The pos- 
sibility of a further reduction of expenditure was, as I have explained, 
out of the question. I have great sympathy with one argument that 
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is piit forward in eomiectiou witli that matter. I think it is as a matter 
of fact the strongest argnment against the imposition of salt tax or any 
other tax this jmar and that is that additional taxation will take away 
all inducement to Government for further retrenchment. Had I 
thought, that I should have voted for the opposition to the salt tax. 
But why should that he so? Assume that we have produced a budget 
that balances in 1923-24. In the first place, most of our taxation is 
nnnual. But apart frem that we are still over 9 crores short of a*^ final 
balance because there are 9 crores of provincial contributions between 
-the Government- of India and the final balance — bbtween its j)oi’manent 
income and permanent expenditure whatever the normal figure of ihat 
is going to be. We have got 9 crores of retrenchment to make before 
we can clear the provincial contributions out of the way as we are 
’ pledged to do, 9 crores of retrenchment less such amount as we may 
•obtain from increasing revenue from existing sources. I have missed 
one point that was made by a speaker to-day and that is that our revenue 
estimates are unduly cautious. It is veiy difficult to frame revenue 
•estimates with the world in its present state, to foresee what the future 
of our internal trade and of our expoi-t trade is going to be, but we 
have been sufficiently warned by our efforts last j'ear only when our 
revenue estimates were 12 crores too high as to the dangers of overesti- 
mating. I claim that we have not underestimated. We have allowed 
for a considerable increase, I think nearly 4 crores in gross receipts 
from railways, for an increase of over 3 crores in the net receipts from 
the Customs and we have allowed for nomal growth elsewhere. We 
have not allowed for abnoimal gi-owth of revenue. We have not allow- 
ed for a boom. I hope the boom is coming but I do not expect it, 
I am afraid. If we are going to have an improvement of trade, it is 
going to be slow and steady and probably, in the best interests of the 
world, it is better that it should be slow rather than a boom. But we 
cannot frame estimates on the assumption that it will be anything but 
slow and steady. That being so, there is no room for being over- 
sanguine as to balancing our budget in future years by growth of 
revenue. We have got considerable retrenchments still to carry out. 
We have got to complete the work that has been done by the Hetrench- 
ment Committee and I hope those 3Iember.s of the Ketrenchment Com- 
mittee who are also ^lembers of this House will not disagree with me 
when I endorse a remark that was made in the other House that the 
Betrenchment Committee is not the last word on possible retrenchments. 

The HoxomLBnE iln. LALTJBHAI SAilAJyDAS : I hope not. 


The Hoxoiteakle Sxr BASIL BLACHETT: We too hope not but 
I do say that is the one argument which seems to me really a strong 
one against covering the deficit this year that ft will take away the 
inducement to Government to economise. There is 9 crores between 
us and a real balance, which is a considerable inducement and the 
House can still study the Eetrenc-hment Committee’s report and talk 
to us next vear and. the year after. I do not imagine that will he 
forgotten. I do claim, therefore;, that lo-oHng to the interests of India 
as a whole the Government is ' g right in asH> ' -hat the salt 
be passed, that the Budget i \ , res.T<^ ' . ' fbe 
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of deficits lias now been witb us for 5 years sh.'ill be (loliiul(;ly 

broug-fit to an end. * 

The Eight Hokouh^uile V. S. SEIUflYASA BASTE I IMadras: Kou- 
Mubaminadan)': Sir, it strikes me tiiat it niig-bt be belpful, ivbile we are 
considering' this jiarticular amendment, to consider tne positioli of t*io 
salt duty in tlie System of Indian taxation. It lias been said that tbe 
opposition to tbis duty is sentimental, that it is a necessity imposed on 
Honourable hlembers uj the approach of a general* election and that upon 
the whole the considerations so far put before the Legislature are of a 
political rather than*of an economic nature. I am gratified that there 
is no tendency on the part of official exponents of the Bill to minimise 
the political or the electioneering aspect; they grunt that there is much 
force in them ; but they are not prejiared to grant that there is any 
material argnment that might be brought forward against the salt’ tax. 
Sir, the poet has said that one half of the world does not know how the 
other half lives. If it is true anywhere, I believe it is true with refer- 
ence to the Members of this Council, sa)--, generally in thcii’ attitude to- 
wards those who live either on or below the margin of subsistence in this 
country. Of these people, there are not tens of thousands nor hundreds 
of thousands, but millions. The average income per head in this ’country 
has been A'ariously estimated, but the official estimate which we regard 
as very sanguiine puts it at about 30 or 32 rupees. This is the average. 
The number of people who get incomes far below that figure must be enor- 
mous. I am using the figure arrived at a long time ago, probably the 
figure of 30 or 32 should now under modern currency be put at 55 or 60 
rupees. Even so, there are millions who live below the margin of sub- 
sistence. I am afraid a vivid perception of their life is not amongst the 
equipments of the Members of this Honourable House in approaching 
this subject. To these millions. Sir, an anna is not a bagatelle, a rupee 
is a considerable proportion of their extremely restricted annual budgets. 
I can speak from personal knowledge of these people, because. Sir, as I 
will admit, it being no crime, I have lived very close to this line of 
subsistence. Eor many years when I was a little boy, the prospect of 
starvation was a familiar companion and amongst my sharpest and bit- 
terest recollections to-day is this circumstance, that one year when 
money was scarce and amongst other necessaries of life salt was very 
dear, my poor mother was obliged to decline a gift of mangoes because 
she could not afford to purchase t^e salt necessary for iiickling it. It 
is me, I may venture to say, who am entitled to say a word on behalf of 
the millions of India : others have no right to speak of what the effect 
of a salt duty raised to Es. 2-8 may be upon these poor millions. Free 
salt is by ancient tradition one of the gifts which ambitious monarchs 
used to dream of being able to give some day to the poor people. After 
the British established themselves in this countrj^ and regular budgets 
became the rule, I quite remember for a long series of years Secretaries 
of State, Viceroys and Finance Members saying time after time ‘ we hate 
to put on a salt duty. We would gladly rid ourselves of this necessity, 
and our ambition is, as the financial strength of India grows, one day to 
abolish this tax for ever.’ In that sentiment the people and the Govern- 
ment used happily to agree till some years ago. How either because the- 
necessities of India from a financial point of view have become vastly 
greater or because the close attention to the needs of the'' poor that usei 
to be paid in former times has disappeared — I do not care to distinguish 
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between these two causes as to their relative hiifumH.y,-- (ov fioitie votnuiii 
or other, we hav^ all, otficiahs jind rioii-officialH, aoine to nif/nnl tlie Mali, 
dutv' as a part of our financial systcni. It had roaejfed thiwn to o//r< I'lijxv 
sometimes. It generally stood at Its. 1-4-0; it came ti(j to 'Jtfi, 2-8*0 (or 
some jgars, but we considered it a j/iece of good fortune tha t v/e v/e/v* /ddo 
to Imng the taxation down until it reached Its. ,1-d-O, and it niuf't /urye 
been the direst necessity which could drive tlie Finance Mcirdau' of a 



»y ia,u; juaivtcr 

Mr. Gokhale on this subfect, for it is sonieli/nes enveloped in ohwurity. 
He used to say ‘ The salt duty now stands at a. lov/ level. If it could 
be reduced still further and brougl/t down to the level of one r//pee, / 
should not object to its being a part of our fi'jcal eyek'/o. 'iT/at /e one 
of the taxes whic-h must he kept at a x'ery lov/ level in order that 6'o'/-- 
emmeni may have in their hands alv/ay.s a margin of taxation v/h/eh 
they could avail themselves of at a pinch/ T'he oecaeione v/hen 1/e 7/o/ild 





the additional impost on salt which they were fv/nkmplating v/ae a puieJy 
temp'-orary ihizig to enable them to tide ore," the d;.'/j'e<:'; of thit pa/ticeb// 
year so that they can cut it out nezt yea," absolutely, H ih'-ti o/nAiiufh 
bad been, promised, I pers-OTially beliewe that the objection f// the^-.a/t detv 
would not have been so Toiy hi^.oT. O.o the fAhor hand, ii;,'', it wav ^ 
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vritli a postulate tliat tliis year at least -we must balance tlie budget. ' We 
u-ere aware tliat if we did aiot balance ,tbe Budget tHs year we should be 
driven for the sistli year in succession to have a deficit budget. We also 
were aware that if we left an uncovered deficit this year, that fact must 
fax file attention of the world. Everybody knows here, in England aiwl 
elsewhere, that this year we had made the most strenuous efforts to 
balance our budget. The Honourable Mr. Haza Ali and others may say 
.what they like, hut I say without any fear of contradiction that the ..Gov- 
ernment of India could have done no more than what they have done in 
the way of carrying *^out the recommendations of the Inchcape Com- 
mittee’s Report and in retrenching. We have cut doum our expenditure 
side to the absolute minimum possible, and yet. Sir, in a good year, in 
a year of good crops, in a year where trade, if not very prosperous, at any 
rate, has shown- signs of revival — and yet we still find ourselves with a 
deficit of -S'fiO crores. That is our position. We have cut expenditure 
down to the limits and we still cannot make revenue and expenditure 
meet. Are we to go before the ivorld with that position? We decided 
definitely that we could not do so. We could not do it in the best interests 
of India and in the interests of India’s credit. And, whatever objection 
may have been taken to the precise method we propose for balanciiig this 
budget, I have rarely heard, either elsewhere or in this Council, I have 
rarely heard any challenge to that proposition. Everywhere it has been 
accepted almost as axiomatic that the deficit must be covered. I am 
Sony to hear to-day, Sir, several of the most respected leaders of this 
Council tending to resile from their position. I am sure that on reflection 
they will return to their former position, that come what may the deficit 
must be covered. Then, Sir, we have been accused to-day that we have 
made no efforts to explore alternatives. I am quite sure that everyone in 
this Council knows that that charge is not true. I am sure that everyone 
recognises that we have done everything we can not only by ourselves but 
in consultation with the non-official representatives of the people up here. 
We have done everything to find a satisfactory alternative to the smt tax. 
And we have failed. And that is why the salt tax still stands. The ^It 
tax, whatever its disadvantages may be, has man}' advantages. It is easy 
to collect. The increase of the tax does not increase the coBection charges 
nor does it increase the distribution charges. I would like the House to 
remember that what makes up the price of salt for the consumer is not 
the cost of manufacture, which is very small indeed, but the duty flus the 
distribution charges.^ We don’t touch the cost of manufacture. We 
don’t touch the distribution charges. And from one point of view, en- 
liancoment of the salt tax is a good tax because Government does get or 
should get practically the whole proceeds of the tax. The middleman 
may pass on rather more than the tax to the consumer, but he cannot do 
very much in that way. And, from that point of view, the tax is a good 
tax. It is also a good tax in that it distributes the burden all over the 
perqde. It i.s perfectly true that proportionately the burden comes more 
licavily upon the poor. But the burden in any case is so small that I 
cannot admit that it is a practical objection, having regard to the neces- 
sities of the case. 

Mr. Baza .\li has given away his own case. Mr. Haza Ali is quite 
I-ifpaved to agree to a 50 per cent, increase in dut3'. We have proposed - 
a loo per cent, increase in duty. It sounds a lot. I admit it sounds a 
'cry heavy increase. But what does it mean? I have given the figures 
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ibe consumption by bumnn beings, by catUe anfl ineJuding a)J iho, con- 
snmpiim oi salt for industiial purpose*-', — -^ve Jaiov/ that/ tbe average 
annutil consumption per bead is G seers per annumj On ibe 28ih of. 
February' in Delhi City here, a m.an could have bought for one nnna iv/o 
months’ supply of sale. As a result of our increased duty, he could on 
the 10 th ilarcb have bought for one anna six v/eebs’ siijiply of salt. If 
Mr. Raza Aii’s aniendinent h.ad been accepf^-d, he could have bought 
seven veeks’ suj)ply of salt. Xov/, Sir, that is tvhat Mr. Jiaza A/i's 
amendment means. Surely, in .aetral luactice, fheie is not so very much 

1.^ i___. t ^ ^ . - ._.y 'J * . 


appreciate the moderation vith vhieh the Itight JJonour.shJe irotMonnir) 
put his case. Mr. .Srini-vasa Sa^tri ‘•aid that there 'vere a very large 


tvoTiId rre‘; hardly -iipon this submerged terifh. I dare say that ft? t.'-ue, 


countrie- in the vrorid. and Sir. since *ve are deali/ig '•Ax}i r'uiv 

tenth. I -ay -^har this ‘■ubr.ceri'ed te.oth in ■'his o'rr.Ajy is ;n .s'ome v/ay-s 

better of: tnan tie submerged, tenth in cher oount.'-ies. Mr, fi/'inr'.’ara 

}-•' fzi c fji ') 

that he hr -■ -een. a‘ I .have seen, miseua'oie half stai ved ha].^-c.'''/.,bed C/ora,- 
tuie- se.'ifng mat-'.he- o: v.-lir no*, in ■‘.ie -tree'^-s the t.cov on t.he 

ground : nd' the -vind h:o~ing on the;; face-, jhke his ov-n 'X/u.ntry, 
Madr.' S- It, Zra-dra- "“he.'e ;* is vh^ne odothes are ha..’’div' 

a h'ie. Sir, Madras the^suhmerge/; ’en-:}. are i.u eorr.e v/aye 

betle: oi:*th?,n they are in hiurone. I do r.or a.**ach greet imr/'rr'tance to 
the Henourahie gentlems .n's argunoen'.s, for', as I .have ea:d^ there ;s 
«-car^eIr anv tarnation in the v.-er,'d out .■.oo'.''t .r.ce^s .herd,*.' voer; ee.ooe r-r.onjf 

^ ^ ''' * Xr.*- flr-* f ^ .r ^ '' " ^ -*»»--' ^- 

interested to near mat :n or :t may rmve oeen — mr-, Cemeam 
admitted that there shotthd he a tan of Be. d a' rnau.nd en *ait, ?5h,d 2-,h'0 
Gbkhale been alive tt-day. Sir, having :egerd^-e the deorea.'=e hu the -pory 
,.j no'v^^" 0 * mosnev" tne 'mruera, ri.se r,n t-r e sta.ouserd' od rrmr;'.g, h 
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Sit, when I am on the economic aspect let me refer to one more fact, 
I should like the House to think how greatly the stan&ard of wages and 
of comfort generally has gone up in India in the last few years. We all 
know that in 1919-20, subsequent to the war, there was a rapid and steep 
increase in prices. We had to readjust our wages all over the country 
in order to meet thcffc increase in the cost of living. Government had*to do 
it, and I think I am right in saying that they spent Es. 9 crores in doing 
it. And. not only Government but every employee of labour had to do- 
the same. I was told the other day that Government had been* very 
unwise in increasing khe wages, and that instead of that, they should 
have tried to meet the case b3>- a war bonus. From one point of view I 
agree, had we been able to do it, ha(I we any cost of living index which 
would have enabled us to do it.. From another point of view I do not 
agree, for I hold myself strongly that the one thing which India requires 
is an increase in the standard of living. Sir, as a result of our action in 
1919-20 combined with a period of fall in prices, I hold that there has 
been a remarkable increase in the standard of living in India in the last 
two or three years. Wages remain where they were fixed. They were- 
fixed on the basis of prices in 1919 and 1920. Prices have fallen all 
over India and people are far more able than they were before tb stand 
even this small increase in the salt tax. Every one in this Council wHI 
admit, in fact I have not heard this position seriously challenged, — every 
one in this House will admit that there is no objection on the economic- 
ground to this salt tax, but the objection is political. I do not under- 
state the political objection at all. I do realise and Government always- 
haye realised that we have placed those Members of the other House 
who have to face their electorates in November — ^we have placed them in 
a very difficiilt position by asking them to .agree to an increase in an 
unpopular tax. We would not have done so. Sir, had we been able in any 
other way, in any other satisfactory wav to meet oui’ present needs. But,. 
Sir, in this* Council Honourable Meml)ers are not placed in that same 
difficulty, and I do appeal to the Honourable Members of this Council to 
come to the assistance of Government in our hour of need. I know -yiat 
the possibilities, the constitutional implications in this measure weigh- 
very heavily upon the heart of every one here. If the Honourable Mem- 
bers will come now to the help of Government, if on a dispassionate ci.n- 
sideration of a very difficult problem they arrive at the conclusion that on 
the whole Government have done the right and the wise thing, then. Sir, . 
I say that it is their duty to go into the lobby with the Government, and' 
to send back a message to the Legislative Assembly that on a consideration 
of all the facts of the case they have come to the conclusion that the action 
taken by Government was right. And, Sir, who knows whether the Legis- 
lative Assembly on getting that message may not reconsider the matter 
and may not minimise the crisis which we all fear may be coming. Sir, it 
is said that we are putting a great strain upon the reforms. I bolieve my- 
self that the acid test by which the reformed councils -will be judged in 
England and in the world is by this case. The world will ask whether 
the reformed councils are going to rise to the occasion and again shoulder 
their responsibility. It is admitted that we must balance the budget.- 
Government have done their part, and I ask the Council to do their part. 

The Hoxoue.vble the PRESIHEIsT: The question is: 

. ‘‘That in suh^lause (1) of clause 2 of the Bill, after the-ivords 'construed as 
if the -Words ‘ with effect from the first day of March^ 1923 ’ he inserted, and': 
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til a', for tl>o words ‘ one rupee and four annas ’ the words ‘ two rupees and eight 
ann.ts ’ ho suhstitutcd.” 


The motion was adopted. 

The Hoxoui{.\ni.E the PKESIDElsT : The qnes'tion is : 

‘‘ That tlie Bill to fi.K the duty on salt jnanufactured in. or imported hy land 
idto, cc)*ain ])arts of British India, to vary the duty leviable on certain articles 
tinder* the Indian Tariff Act, 1B91, to fix maximum rates jf postage under the 
Indian Post Ofiiro -Vet, ISOS, to amend the Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, and 
to fix rates of income-tax, as passed hy the Legislative Assembly and amended by 
this House, he passed.” * 


> 


The motion tvas adopted. 
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17lh February 1923. ^ 

STATEMENT OF NEW INDIA ” ON RESOLUTION RELA.TINO TO 

INDIAN •AUTONOMY, 

358. =^Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas : (I) Has the attention of the Govern- 
ment been dra-wn to the following paragraph headed “ Whir;}) is true ” in 

Kew India of the 29th .lanuary ? 

• 

“ Sir Malcolm Hailey told the Legislative Assembly that no despatch v/ae 
sent by the Government of India to the Secietar}' of State along v/iili the 
Resolution of the Assembly' demanding the curtailment of the ten-year limit. 
But the Bengalee's Special Correspondent at Delhi h responsible for the state- 
ment that the vishes of the Government of India, and particularly of Lord 
Reading, have been overriden by Lord Peel not only in connection v/ith the 
appointment of the Services Commission, but also in the matter of the ptopo-M 
revision of the Reforms Act. The BengalA^. understands that the VTccfoy 


revision or me neioims xne J5eny<r/ee un.aerstarja.s roar zne vrccfoy 

submitted " a reasoned despatch " to the Secretary' of Htate nrginga f lather 
extension of the Reforms," and oar eontemporaty h disposed to accepd, this 
statement as likely to be accurate. Hit Lea fact that Lord Heading^-i Govern- 
ment vras in mvour of an extension of the Reforms Act, it v.'oyld o.nly place 
the Government right vrith the r>eopie of India, and r/e are eritiried to Rcor/ 
vrho is our enemy and “horn vre have to attach, Xae pc-orde of Lodia v.'oc'Id 
like to hnov vrhether the statement of the BengaW- correspendent is acc^irate,’” 

(2) D the statement made by the Spec-ial Cometpomdent of the BvngaW, 
true! If not, viI2 the Gc-vemment of Irtiha he Tdeased. to state tiiC t.'t'.e factei 
Hr. H- Tonsnsun : ^ ' 

Bengalee is not correm, 

£ TQr f~ ’ -< — 


;e Bescht 


na: correspondent or 
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(b) Is it a fact that Lieut.-Colonel Crofton, the President, Neemiich Can- 
tonment Committee, insulted and abused Lala Gulzari Lall, a membei?’ of 
the Cantonment Committee, Neemuch, in a meeting of t^iat Committee for 
his having signed a public Memorial for the postponement of the transfer 
of a local Doctor? 

(c) Is the Government aware that as a protest against this “ alJusjng 

Lala Gulzari Lall tendered his resignation of the membership of the Can- 
tonment Committee and this resignation was accepted by the Secretary, 
Cantonment Committee? . 

(d) If the reply 'to the above be in the affirmative, will the Government 
be pleased to quote the “ law ” under which a Secretary of the Cantonment 
Committee is authorised to accept the resignation of a member? 

(e) Is the Government aware that the Central Pi'ovinces District Head- 
quarters, Mhow, in their letter No. 978-3-Q.-3, dated 3rd May, 1922, wrote 
to Lala Gulzari Lall that Colonel Crofton will see him and come to an under- 
standing? 

* ' 

(/) Will the Government be pleased to state if Colonel Crofton has since 
come to an understanding with Mr. Gulzari Lall? 

(ff) If not, will the Government state what action it has taken or it pro- 
poses to take in the matter? 

Mr. E. Burdon : (a) Yes. 

(b) The Government of India have received conflicting versions of the 
affair, but it is clear that on a certain occasion Lieutenant-Colonel Crofton 
made use of forcible language to Lala Gulzari Lai, and that tbe latter resented 
it. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) The action of the Cantonment Committee in accepting the resigna- 
tion tendered by Lala Gulzari Lai was zdira vires, and orders have been issued 
directing that the acceptance of the resignation should be regularised. 

(e) Yes. 

(/) and (g). While not admitting that he insulted Lala Gulzari Lai, Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Crofton has expressed his Avillingness to apologise, and he has 
( been directed by Government to do so. 


Complaint of Mp.. Sahkey against a Gxjaud. 

104. *Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Husain Khan : With reference to the 
given to the question of Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, No. 3, Volume III, 
page 23, by the Hon’ble Mr. C. A. Innes that “ Departmental action has been 
taken against the guard of the train and the Stationmaster,” will the Govern- 
ment be pleased to state as to what was the Departmental action that w^as 
taken against the guard of the train and the Stationmaster? 

Mr. C. D. M. Hindley : The guard and stationmaster were reduced. 
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• . Is'. Fehruary 1923. 

• MOSQUES IN NEW DELHI. 

299. Wajihuddiii : Has the attention of the Government been 

dravn to the article headed " Nai Delhi hi masajid hliatre men ” published 
in the .vernacular organ of Lahore laiown as Dailij Paisa Ahbar, dated 19th 
January, 1923, on page 3, column 4, and whether Government propose to 
investigjate the matter ajid declare its policy with regard to the safety and 
preserv-ation of old mosques in question? ' 

Mr. A. H.'Ley : Government has not seen the article in question. All 
ruins of mosques in New Delhi are preserved from destruction. In addi- 
tion those of archteological interest ar^ maintained and repaired, as neces- 
sary, in accordance with the advice of the Aichasological Department. 


• 24tli March 1923. 

, OLD MOSQUES IN AND AROUND DELHI. 

Maulvi Abul Kasem : Sir, I asked a question of which I gave private 
notice to the Honourable the Home Member. WiU the Government be 
pleased to state if they have taken any steps to repair the old mosques in 
and around Delhi, if so, how much have they spent on the mosques which 
they have repaired and are they open to Moslem public? 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : I am very glad. Sir, to be able 
to give this information, because I think that from a number of questions 
which we have received on the subject an attempt has been made to create 
an impression that we are devoting our energies in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi demolishing mosques and tombs. Now we have on the contrary spent 
a great deal of money in the conservation and repair of Muhammadan mosques 
.and-.tombs, of historic and archseological interest, and I think perhaps the 
House will bear with me if I give some full details of it. In the twelve years 


1911 to 1922-23, we spent : 

Es. 

On tlie Kutab mosques and grounds ...... 1,38,075 

On repairs to the Kadam Sbarift in 1921-22 ..... 6,559 

On the Khirki Mosque in 1911 to 1923 ...... 6,255 

On Sher Shah’s Mosque in Parana Killa in 1912-22 . . . 4,154 

On the Jama Masjid in Ferozshah Kotla in 1914-22 . . . 3,029 

On the Wazirabad Mosque in 1913-16 ...... 2,753 

On the Moth ki 3Iasjid in 1911-13 ...... 1,720 

On Shah Abdul Nabi’s iMosque on the Delhi Mattr.'» Eoad in 1917-18 §78 

On tlie Chauburj Mosque on the Ridge in 1913-23 . . . . . S04 


We have spent minor sums on the Begampuii Mosque, the'Mahrauli wall 
mosque, Jhunan Shale’s mosque at Nizamuddin, the Maulana Jamali Kamali 
tomb and mosque, and Shah Alam’s mosque amountmg in all- to Es. 1,550. 
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This gives a total expenditure on special works on mosques in the twelve^tyears 
of Es. 1,65,877. This does not include the annual recurring repairs which 
cannot be separated from the total Public Works Department expenditure 
on repairs. 

In addition to this. Sir, we were instrumental in obtaining from His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam a sum of Es. 11,000 for expenditure on the Ntzamudidia 
buildings. Then let me take tombs. 


Rs. 


On Humayun’s Toi^b in 1911-12 to 1922-23 ..... 00,412 

Ghayazuddin Tughlak’s Tomb in 1913-23 . . . . . 5,503 

Safdar Jang’s Tomb in 1914-15 and 1921-22 ...... 3,678 

Nizamuddin’s Tomb in 1912 to 1920 *. . . . . • 3,310 

Darya Khan’s Tomb in 1919-20 ....... 2,124 

Sikander Lodi’s Tomb in 1912 to 1910 ...... 1,753 

Isa Khan’s Tomb in 1911 to 1915 . . . ... . . 1,535 

Adham Khan’s Tomb in 1918-19 ... ... 1,520 


Smaller sums spent on Eazya Begum’s tomb, the Pir Ghaib, and Farid 
Murtaza Khan’s tomb amounted to Es. 631. Including ah expenditure of 
Rs. 1,17,651 in the nine years 1914-15 to 1922-23 on the maintenance of the 
gardens attached to the Humayun,' Isa Khan and Safdar Jang tombs, the 
total expenditure comes to Rs. 1,98,129. As in the case of the’mosques this 
does not include the ordinary "annual repairs expenditure. We have, I may 
.add, been in the receipt of comments based on the belief that we had spent 
considerable sums of money on Hindu temples and Sikli shrines and had 
spent nothing on Muhammadan monuments and mosques. But this is in- 
correct ; we have spent nothing on the former objects in the New Delhi area. 
We are, it is true, repairing the wall round the Rikabgunj Quidwara, but that- 
is part of the ordinary lay out of the New City. 


B. — Indians Overseas. 

■ • ELECTIONS IN KENYA. 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas : Sir, before the House proceeds with the 

business on the agenda, I should like to ask your 
permission to ask a question, an important ques- 
tion, of which I have given private notice to the Honourable Member. for 
Revenue and Agriculture. I may inform you. Sir, that the Government 
have kuidly consented to answer this question at short notice. Have I your 
permission to ask it. (Here the Deputy President nodded assent). The 
question runs thus : — ^Has the attention of the Government of India been . 
drawn to a report in the Press that the elections to the Legislative Council 
in Kenya will be held in February? In view of the fact that no decision has 
yet been announced on the general question of franchise in that Colony, and 
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the^ grave concern wliicli is felt by tbe Indian community both in Kenya, and 
in this country over the matter, will the Government be pleased to press 
for an early decisicjn so as to enable the Indian community to participate 
in the elections? 

Mr. J. Hullah : Yes. The Government of India have telegraphed to 
tfc.e Secretary of State asking him, -if necessary, to obtain the postponement 
of th^ nest general election until Indians are able to participate. 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas : Can the Government throw any further 
light on this question? * Is it likely that the elections will be postponed? 

Mr. J. Hullah : I have no official intimation to that efiect, but I see in 
this morning’s Reuter’s telegram a statement that “ it is thought that it will 
be in the interests of all parties to delay the elections for the Kenya Council 
in order to give ample time for the ''consideration of the proposals and for 
• holding the nest election on any new electoral basis which may be adopted.” 


SOtli January 1923. 

•POSTPONEMENT OF GENERAL ELECTION IN KENYA. 

Mr. J. Hullah (Revenue and Agriculture Secretary) ; With your per- 
mission, Sir, I should like to make an announcement, which I think will be 
of interest to the House in view of the numerous questions that were recently 
put to me, on more than one occasion, regarding the political situation in 
Kenya and the possibility of postponing the general election until the ques- 
tion of the franchise has been settled. Have I your permission, Sir? 

Mr. President : Yes. 

Mr. J. Hullah : We have received this morning from the Secretary of 
State for India a telegram informing us that the Secretary of »State for the 
Colonies has authorised the Governor of Kenya to make an announcement 
in ..the following terms : 

“ The unavoidable delay in settling outstanding questions including that of Indian repre- 
sentation has made it necessary for the Secretary of State to choose between a po.?tpouemcnt 
of the general election and dissolution of the new council after its election. In adopting the 
former course the Secretary of State has been influenced by the fact that from the date of his 
predecessor’s original attempt to secure a settlement by agreement it has been intended 
that the new constitution should be framed in time for it to be brought into force on the occasion 
of the general election now due.” 


Marcfi 1923. 

INDIAN DELEGATION FROM KENYA TO LONDON CONFERENCE. 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary : I ask a question. Sir, of which the 
Honourable Mr. J. Hullah has private notice. It is as follows : 

“ TViU the Government be pleased to say whether the Secretary of State for the Coionics 
has acceded to the request of Indians in Kenya that their reprcsentativcB should be heard at 
the forthcoming conferetree in London regarding the affairs in that Colony ?” 
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-Mr. J. Hullah : Evidently tlie Sccretaiy of State for t^ie Colonies, has 
acceded to that request, for we have just received a telegram from the Stcre- 
-tary of State for India as follows ; — “ I have ascertained that the Indian 
delegation from Kenya will be treated on the same footing as the European 
delegation. First class travelling allowance and subsistence allowance at 
the rate sanctioned for Europeans is being granted to the Indians vp to i^ie 
same number as tlje'European delegation, that is 3 or 4 as the case may be, 
if the Indians wish to send more than 2 representatives. 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadliikary : Would that Jipply to the deputation 
sent from India? 

C 

Mr. J. Hullali : The telegram refers only to the deputation of Indians 
.from Kenya. 

Emigrants for Fiji. 

43. Mr. B. Vehkatapatiraju ; Will the Government be pleased to 
state the circumstances under which emigrants are recently permitted to 
leave Bengal for Fiji? 

Mr. J. Hullah : No emigrants, as dchned in the Indian Emigration Act, 
1922, have been permitted to leave Bengal recently. I may, however, add, 
for the Honourable Member’s information, that 781 Indians, travelling as 
ordinary passengers outside the Indian Emigration Act, left Calcutta for 
Fiji, during 1922. ,This number included 152 return emigrants, who proceeded 
do Fiji defraying the cost of passages themselves. 


C, — Services. 


15th January 1923. 

INDIANS IN THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 

35. *Rai Bahadur BakshiSohan Lai : {a) Is the Government aware that 
a large number of qualified Indian Medical men are still in temporary 
Indian Medical Service waiting for appointment by nomination to the perma- 
nent cadre of Indian Medical Service? 

(6) Will the Government be pleased to state if there are any more Indians 
to be taken into the permanent cadre of Indian Medical Service and, if so, 
the dates about which the selection is to be made? 

Mr. E. Burdon : (a) There are still many Indian officers 'temporarily 
employed in the Indian Medical Service but the Government are unable to 
•say how many of these desire to obtain permanent commissions.. 
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(6) ]\Iore Indians, will be taken into tke Indian Medical Service but no 
precise date can be given. During tbe last four years 91 Indians have received 
permanent appointments. 

•Sir Dtva Prasad Sarvadhikary : May I ask a Supplementary Question,. 
Sir? fn making these tbirt}’’ appointments recently b/ the Secretary of 
State, were the claims of those who had already served as Temporary Officers 
taken into .consideration'in the wa}"- that the Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey 
has been good enough to tell us to-day that temporary services are taken into 
consideration in making permanent appointments in the departments of 
which he spoke? 

Mr. E. Burden : The number of permanent officers at present in the- 
•Service, when the thirty officers to whom the Honourable Memljer jiist referred 
have been appointed, would be less than the authorised cadre in the Indian. 
Medical Service. 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary: I am afraid. Sir, that is not my ques- 
tion. I shall repeat it. In making these 30 appointments, did the Secretary 
of State ’take into consideration the claims of those who had served as tempo- 
rary officers and whose services had the first claim on the Secretary of State 
according to the proposition to which the Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey' 
has agreed in answering another Supplementary Question this morning? 

Mr. E. Burden : The claims of the temporary officers were taken into 
consideration. 

Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Aiyar : Of these 30 people who will soon be coming 
in, would any of them replace the existing temporary officers who have been 
promoted from the Provincial Service ; would any of these 30 men replace 
the men already in the Provincial Service? 

• Mr. E. Burden : I cannot say definitely ofi hand. I should like to have 
notice of the question. 


Will January 1923. 

APPOINTMENTS TO INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE ON SPECIAL 

TEEMS. 

81. *Rai Bahadur Bakshi Sohan Lai : (1) Will Government be pleased 
to state how far is it correct .that it is proposed to appoint 30 Europeans in 
the Indian Medical Service on special terms which include the right to retire 
on a gratuity of £1,000 with free return passages on the completion of five 
years service if they no longer deske to remain in the service? 

(2) If so, will the Government be pleased to lay on the table for the infor- 
mation of this Assembly the proposal on the subject together with the legal 
authority for the same and all the correspondence between the Government; 
of India and the Secretary of State which has led to the proposal? 
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(3) Will tiie Government be pleased to state ; ' 

(a) for v’bose special benefit and at wliose application or suggestion 

tbis special form of Indian Medical Service reser^^ed for Europeans 
exclusively is to be introduced in tbis country, * ^ ' 

(b) wbetber any Indian or Anglo-Indian bolding ecjual or biglier quali- 

fications is eligible for tbis service, , 

(c) from ^vbat date men belonging to tbis service are to be engagM and 

rvbetber tbty are to be engaged under tbe Covenanted Indian 
Medical Ser\dce Regulations or under special contracts to be entered 
into Vi-itb each indmduall , 

(4) Whether it -is proposed to obtain tbe sanction of any of tbe Indian 
or Provincial Legislatures in tbe matter before it is enforoed in India. 

(5) ‘Whether the cost oi tbis special Indian Medical Service is to be borne 
by tbe Indian Exchequer or by any European Exchequer. 

Mr. E. Burdon: (1) Tbe facts are as stated by the Honourable Member 
in tbis part of bis question. Tbe gratuity of ,000 "wbicb is to 'be paid 
if tbe officer ceases to remain in tbe serffice after 5 years, ,vnll be in lieu of 
pension. 

(2) Tbe Government of India do not qrropose to lay tbe correspondence 
on tbe table. Ho special legal authority for tbe measure is required. 

(3) (a) and (6) Ho special Indian Medical Ser\Tlce is being introduced. The 
measure vbicb forms tbe subject of tbe Honourable Member’s question is 
designed purely and sunply to remedy tbe very serious deficiency in current 
xecruitment of European officers for tbe Indian Medical Service. 

(c) Officers will be selected and engaged rmder tbe special terms men- 
tioned in tbe first part of tbe Honourable Member’s question, as candidates 
present themselves. Apart from these special terms, tbe officers appointed 
will serve rmder tbe Indian Medical Serffice regulations as regards pay, allow- 
ances, etc. 

(4) Tbe answer is in tbe negative. 

(5) Tbe cost of these 30 officers for tbe Indian Medical Service, if obtained, 
will be borne by Indian revenues and will be met from tbe normal provi- 
sion for expenffiture on tbe service. They will be within tbe authorised 
cadre. 

Mr. T. V. Sesbagiri Aiyar : 'Why was it considered necessary to dis- 
pense with tbe ordinary examination in recruiting for tbis year? 

Mr. E. Burdon : Because candidates were .not fortbcomincf. 

O 

Hao Bahadur T. Rangaehariar : Were tbe Ministers in charge of tbis 
Department consulted in tbis matter? 

Mr. E. Burdon : Questions of recruitment do not come before tbe 
Ministers. 

Rao Bahadur T. Rangaehariar ; "Were they consulted? 

Mr. E. Burdon : Ho. 
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Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Aiyar : If it was considered tiat by examination 
the Government would not be able to get a large number of men from England, 
why did they not have recourse to filling these posts by qualified, men in this 
country and why should they have gone to England to recruit men without 
examiqa^on. ^ 

Mr. E. Burdon : As 1 have^already explained, the sole reason for the 
measure was the necessity to remedy the very serious deficiency in current 
recruitinent of European officers for the Indian Medical Service. 

Mr. K. G. Neogy : Is there any fixed maximum proportion for Indians 
in the permanent cadre of the service? 

4 > 

Mr. E. Burdon : No ; not at the moment, but I may mention that during 
-•the past 4 years 91 Indian officers have been appointed to the Indian Medical 
Service and 59 European officers. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : Will the Honourable Member] refer to question No. 170 
of the 15th September 1921 and Question No. 485 of the 21st of September 
1921 in reply to which it was stated that the question of fixing the maximum 
proportion for Indians in the permanent cadre was under the consideration 
of the Government of India and the Secretary of State. I want to know 
what has happened with regard to that matter. 

Mr. E. Burdon : The matter is still under consideration’. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : Is the Honourable Member aware that in reply to 
Question No. 485 of the 21st September 1921 it was stated that the policy 
of the Government of India is towards the liberal employment of Indians 
in the Indian Medical Service? How far has the present recruitment of English- 
men by nomination been in conformity with that principle? 

Mr. E. Burdon : As I stated a few moments ago, in the last four years, 
91 Indian officers and 59 European officers have been appointed to the Indian 
Medical Service. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy ; That adds nothing to my knowledge, I am afraid. 

Mr. Harehandrai "Vishindas : Is it not a fact that these 91 Indian officers 
were appointed as a special measure during the war and some of these officers 
bave now been done . away with? 

Mr. E. Burdon : No. The 91 officers whom I mentioned . have been 
given permanent Commissions in the Indian' Medical Service. They are 
quite distinct from those temporarily employed in the Indian Medical Service, 
the number of whom is much greater. 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary : Will the Government state what their 
reasons were for gi'^g these Special terms, apart from the question of 
candidates not presenting themselves in sufficient number? Were there 
any special reasons why these markedly special terms had to be ofiered 1 

Mr. E. Burdon : It was merely a question of the market ra'te which it 
is 'necessary to give m order to obtain the officers. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat : Were these appointments made with the full con- 
currence of the Government of India? 
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Mr. E.. Burden : The facts have already been fully, stated. 

Mr. K. B. L. Agnihotri ; How long will this matter about the proportion 
of Indians in Indian Medical Service appointments be under the considera- 
tion of the Government? • • 

The Honourahih Sir Malcolm Hailey : Until we arrive at a decision. 

Mr. N. M. Samarth : Is the beginning of the end, of the consideration in 
view? * 

The Honourable Sib Malcolm Hailey : Of course the beginning is in 
view. 


loth January 1923. 

MBhiORIALS BROM MEMBERS OF THE INDIAH CIVIL SER^TCE. 

36. *Rai Bahadur Bahshi Sohan Lai : («) Has the attention of Govern- 
ment been dra^Yn to the references that have been made in the Indian news- 
papers as to the memorials submitted by the members of Indian Civil Service 
from different Provinces to the Secretary of State for India in Council? 

(6) If so, will Govemmeiit be pleased to place copies of the memorials 
on the table together with the remarks, if any, of His Excellency the Governor- 
General thereon? 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : (o) The Government are not 
sure what references in the newspapers the Honourable Member has in view. 
Memorials have been submitted by members of the Indian Civil Service in 
the various provinces to the Secretary of State in Council and there have been 
numerous references in the Press to questions relating to the all-India scr^dce3 
including ■ the Indian Civil Service. 

{h) The answer is in tlie negative. 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary : A Supplementary Question. Sir? Has 
there been any reference to the Secretary of State without any reference 
to the Government of India from any province? If so, what action has the 
Secretar}>- of State or the Government of India taken on that? 

The Honourable Sir Malc 9 lm Hailey : I shall be able to answer that 
question if the Honourable Member will inform me as to what he means by 
a representation to the Secretary of State and on what matter? 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary : Representation regarding grievances 
of the ser^dees from any particular province or jointly? 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey : The Honourable Member asks 
me whether there has been any representation from the Services to the Sec- 
retary of State. As far as I am aware, memorials sent direct to the Secretary 
of State are invariably returned by him for submission through the proper 
channel.^ If any such memorials had reached the Secretary of State and had 
not been so returned to the memorialists for, submission through the proper" 
channel, I should naturally have been imaware of the fact. 
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Srd February W23. 

HIGH COMMISSIONER IN ENGLAND. 

Mr. T. V. Sesliagiri Aiyar (Madras ; Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, 
before asking tke question of wliich I have given private notice, "wWi 

your permission, Sir, convey to the Government of India tlirougli the 
Honourable tke Commerce Memker our thanks for having appointed an Indian 
to the high office of High Commissioner in England, and for having made 
an excellent choice. Sir, the question of which I have given notice is this : 
What is to be the pay of the new High Commissioner in England 1 

The Honourable Mr. C. A. Innes ,(Co mercc and Industries Member) : 
With your permission. Sir, I will thank Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar for the remarks 
he has made. I need only say that we are quite satisfied that we could not* 
have made a better selection for this high office. 

As regards Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar’s question, the answer is that the .“vilary 
of the post has been fixed at £3,000 per annum. 

Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Aiyar : "What was the pay of the late Hjgh Com- 
missioner, and had he a pension in addition to the pay ? 

The Honourable Mr. C. A. Innes : His pay. Sir, was £3,000 per annum 
and he did not draw his pension in addition. 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas (Bo bay City ; Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, as my Honourable friend, Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar, has made a reference to 
the appointment of an Indian as High Commissioner, may I, on behalf of 
the National Party, also express our gratitude to the Government for the 
appointment of an eminent Indian to the post of High Commissioner, And 
I may also add that in the opinion of the National Party there is hardly an 
Indian more fitted for the post in the whole of India than Mr. Dalai. 


D— Financial. 


ISth January 1923. 

REVERSE COUNCIL BILLS. 

191. *Mr. J. Chaudhuri Have the Government of India made up the 
amount of the losses that were incurred over the sale of the Reverse Council 
Bills ? If so, will they be pleased to state the amount ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : It has been calculated that the 
loss on the sale of Reverse Councils in 1920, i.e., the difference between the 
number of rupees received in India and the cost at which the funds for meeting 
the Reverse Councils were remitted to England, amounts to between 
28 and 29 crores of rupees. A Memorandum on Exchange gains and losses 
during the five years 1917-18 to 1921-22 inclusive is about to be published 
in response to a request which was made in the other House last year. 
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Jlr. T. V. Sesliagiri Aiyar : As regards tlie sales of Council Bills now 
li'eing advertised, do the Government expect to profit out df these, or are they 
likely to have the s&ie result as in 1920 1 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : The question of profit and loss in 
exchange is rather a difficult one to answer questions about, when you have 
a rate, for accounting purposes which is 2 shillings and a rate of something 
like Is. 4d. obtaining in the market. There is obviously a theoretical loss 
as compared with the ^s. rate ; on the other hand, at the present moment 
exchange is being sold at something over Is. Ad. and there is obviously a 
gain as compared with Is. Ad. • 

- Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Aiyar : Why are Government advertising for the 
•sale of Reverse Councils ? „ 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : These are not Reverse Councils. 
They are Council BiUs, and, as was publicly stated at the time, the sole 
purpose of the sale of Council Bills at the present moment is to put the 
Secretary of State in funds for the purpose of meeting Indian expenditure 
at Home, and it does not imply a decision for or against any particular policy. 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas : What will be the eftect of the sale of Council 
Bills on imports and exports ? 

The HDUoa.’abla Sir Bisil Blackjtt : That is certainly a question of 
opinion, but obviously what the sale of Councils at the present moment is 
doing is to pay for a certain number of exports. 

Mr. J. Chaudhuri : Is it not the proper thing when exchange shows an 
upward tendency 1 It does not prejudice Indian finances ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I do not think that question really 
arises, but perhaps I may be allowed to express the opinion that it is better, 
•if you have to remit, to take advantage of the moment when exchange is there 
than to be forced to remit at a moment when exchange is not there. 


9 

22nd February 1923. 

COUNCIL BILLS. 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas : Sir, have I your permission to put a question 
to the Honourable the Finance Member of which I have given him private 
notice 1 The question is this ; Has the amount of Council Bills offered for 
tender last week and this been reduced from Rs. 75 lakhs to Rs. 50 lakhs ? 
If so, what is the principle underlying these fluctuations in the application 
of the policy of the sale of Council Bills by Govermnent 1 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : The answer to the first part of the 
question is yes. The principle underlying the fixing of the amount of Council 
BiUs put up for tender each week is that an endeavour is made to follow the 
course of the market and to put up such an amount as is likely to be sold at 
satisfactory rates. 

Mr. Jamuadas Dwarkadas : One more supplementary question. WTiy 
should the business of remitting money to London not be done in India by 
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the Goveramcnt of India, —wliy should the Secretary of Stale and the Bank 
of England do the business, as they do at present ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I think the obvious reason is thcd- 
it has always been done so ; on the spur of the moment I have not any othe’^ 
reason to give. ^ ^ 

Mr. Jamnadas D.warkadas : One more .supplementary que.stio/i. < Does 
the Honourable the Finance i\Iember think that that is a good reason that 
it has been done so 1 Could he not do the business ^better himself in India 
instead of it being done for him in London ? 

Mr. President : Thai is a juatter of debate, not for question and answer. 


]G(h Jamtary J02o. 

ALLOCATION OF EXPENDITUBE OX INDIA OFFICE. 

9 

75. * Mr. K. C. Neogy : (a) Will Government be plo.apcd to state the 
details of the allocation of expenditure on tbe India Ofiice, between India 
and the Briti.sh Treasiny, under the Government of Indie. Act, 1910 ? 

(b) I.s it a fact that it was arranged that for a ])eriod of I'n’o years from 
the Ist April, lOf^O, the British Treasury should make to the India Ofiice 
an annual lump sum contribution of £130,000 in addition tot be salaries of 
the Secretary of State and the Parliamentary Dnder'Swretary, making a 
total of £14-2,500 per annum I 

(c) Is it a fact that, as stated at page 96 of the Second Interim Boport 
of the Committee on National Expenditure (Geedes Committee), in spite 
of the said arrangement, India has voluntarily otlored to accept a reduced 
grant of £120,000 for 1922-23, and this oiler has been accepted ? 

(d) If answer to clause (c) bo in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state when and on what grounds was this offer made on bcljaif 
of India, and to lay on the table a copy of tlie communication addressed to 
them in conveying the said oiler ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Before I answer this question. I 
should like, with your leave and with the leave of the House, to express my 
sincere thanks for thevery kind and flattering welcome which was extended 
to me yesterday. I should not have myself let 24 hours elapse had I realized 
tliat none of my questions would be reached yesterday. It is a great encournf^e- 
ment to be received, in your midst as I was received yesterday, but my natural 
optimism, great as it is, will not rise to the idyllic picture of every hlember of 
Ihe House agreeing with every other Member and with the Finance Member 
on revenue and expenditure, or of a Finance Member who is loved by all. 
Nonetheless! look forward with great j)lea5ure to sharing the labours of this 
House with them and facing with them the many financial problems which 
confront India at the present time ; and I take the words that were spoken 
as an augury that, while we may sometimes perhaps differ after all on some 
points of detail, we shall all work together with one object, that is, to seiwe 
India.* 
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(a) and (6) Tlie arrangements under section 30 of tlie Government of India 
Jict are as follows*: 


(1) The salaries of the Secretary of State and the Parliamentary Under 

» , Secretary, amounting to £6,500 a year are borne hy His Jlajesty’s 

Treasury and included in the Home Civil Serf,dce vote. 

(2) The Treasury makes to the India Office an annual contribution 
^ equivalent bo that part of the total estimated cost of the India 

Office (exclusive of the salaries of the Secretary of State and the 
Parliamentary Under Secretary) which is attributable to the 
administrative, as distinct from the agency, work of the Office. 

(3) Of this annual contribution,* a sum of £40,000, which the Treasury 

was contributing towards the cost of the India Office previous to 
the Government of India Act of 1919, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Welby Commission, does not take the form of 
• a direct payment, but has been indirectly allowed for in adjust- 

ments between the two departments in respect of certain divisible 
. charges. 

The direct contribution by the Treasury, i.e., exclusive of the salaries 
■of the Secretary of State and the Parliamentary Under Secretary and of 
the indirect contribution of £40,000 was fixed in 1920 at £90,000 a year for the 
period of five years from 1st April, 1920. It was subsequently raised with 
the concurrence of the Treasury to £136,000 a year. Contributions were made 
at the latter rate for the years 1920-21 and 1921-22. 

(c) and (d) In pursuance of their policy of retrenchment in public ex- 
penditure the Treasury asked in 1921 that the above agreement should be 
modified in view of the reduction then anticipated in the cost of the India 
Office, as compared with the cost on which the contribution was previously 
fixed. The Secretary of State agreed to accept a contribution of £113,500 
par annum (exclusive again of the salaries of the Secretary of State and 
'the Parliamentary Under Secretary and of the indirect payment of £40,000) 
lor 1922-23, 1923-24 and 1924-25 on the Treasury undertaking that no further 
reduction would be pressed for. The latest estimates for 1922-23 show that 
the direct contribution should have been about £122,000 for that year, the 
economy and reduction of stafi anticipated by the India Office not having 
been fully realised. The provisional estimate of India Office expenditure 
for 1923-24 shows, however, a reduction of £20,000 in the above figure and 
this, together with the anticipated further reduction in 1924-25, should enable 
the deficiency in the contribution for 1922-23 to be fuUy recouped. 


India’s Wae Dxtes. 

192. *Mr. J. Chaudhuxi : (a) What was. India’s total war dues from 
England at the close of the financial year 1919-1920 in rup ees at the then current 
rate of exchange and how and when have the same been paid and how much 
has been credited to Indian revenue in all in equivalent of rupees ? (6) What 

losses, if any, has India suffered owing to fall of exchange in respect of such 
war transactions ? 
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Tho Honourable Sir Basil Blaclcctt : (n) niul {h) Thv ritnfuint <ht<‘ i» 
tliG War Office to the Oovornmenl of liulia (inriiiditi'/: (■.vjfi'nflittire inc lined i 
England by the India Oflice on behalf of the War Oflice) at ih‘- i ii'l of 
a'as £715,310. Thia ntnount was rejiaid by tlie War Offirc' in Aj»rii, 

The outstanding amount wia for March, l'.)2b, uln ii tin- rale of c^vHianf; 
v,-afl 2 p. f)(/. the ruiule and at the. time of payment the rate v.ai; O;. Sd. 

The claims against the War Oflice \vere convert <d,nt the rate of exebafig 
current for the month or period in v'liich tlic e.rpendiltire v.-as itifiirnii b 
the Government of IncVa and there was therefore no lors on e.vehange on tii 
transactions. 


ExcKKuiTtmi: on N.-W. Viiontikh Exit. on ion.':. 

193. ’♦'Mr. J. Chaudhuri : Will the Government be pha'^i-d to state tie 
total expenditure incurred in coimectirm ^vitb Wariristan and other North 
West Frontier expeditions from 1920 to the end of l('2f> ? 

Mr. E. Burdon : The total military exjienditnre incurred in connexioi 
vrith tho North-Wo.st Frontier and the oceujiation of War.iristrin, inehidin! 
the Wana Column, during the years in (luwtintr, was as follows •, 

NorUj.VtVi*, ii -rsotinn r! 

Ftont'a'r tVftfiri'tivn ari't 
J'.rjv-di Sinai. V.’ftn.i cot'jfasi. 

I!'. tti. 

1020- 21 C.si.sn.r.sj n.rr),if)..{..o 

1021- 22 s.Tc.xn f,.o2,:'.'.tno 

The figures under North-West Frontier ex}»editi(>n.s for He20-2I reprvsenj 
arrear charges on account of the Afghan War and those for 1921 -22 re-adjust- 
ments on account of the Afghan War. 


2Glh Javtiarii J92o. 

EXPENDITURE ON WAZIRISTAN OPERATION.?. 

268. P. L. Misra : Will Government ho pleased to lay on the table 
the following information : 

(а) Expenditure incurred during the last three years (yo.rr by year) 

on the lYaziristan operations ; 

(б) Loss of life as regards — 

(1) British officers and soldiers, 

(2) Indian officers and soldiers ? 

E. Burdon: {«) Prior to the year 1920-21, expenditure on the 
Military occupation of Waziristan was not distinguished in the accounts 
from, expenditure on North-West Frontier operations generall}’. In 1920-21, 
the expenditure on Waziristan, including the Wana Column, amounted 
to approximately Es. 14,40,00,000 and in 1921-22 to a])proximatelv 
Rs. 6,93,00,000. ' 
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•(6) The information desired by the Honourable Member is being com- 
piled and when it is ready I will communicate it to the Honourable Member. 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Eajsbabi Division : Muhammadan Rural) : May I ask 
a Supplementaiy Question, Sir ? Is it not a fact that His Excellency the 
Viceroy, Sir William Vincent and Mian Sir Muhammad Shafi went to the 
Nort'h-West Frontier Province after we had dispersed .when the September 
Session was over in Simla to review the situation 1 


E, — ^Army, 


litli February 1923. 

ADmSSION OF INDIANS TO MILITARY, NAVAL AND AIR FORCES. 

’ 121. The Honourable Me. PHIROZE SETHNA : (a) Will Govern- 
ment be pleased to say what reply they have received from the Secretary of 
State for India on the subject of the Resolution adopted by the Legislative 
Assembly re the admission of Indian subjects to all arms of His Majesty’s 
IGlitary, Naval and Air Forces in India ? 

(6) Win Government be pleased to lay on the table all correspondence 
on the subject ? 

His Excellency tbh COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : (a) and (6) The 
Resolution which the Honourable Member quotes contained a number of 
separate recommendations, and I lay on the table a statement which indi- 
cates briefly the action so far taken in regard to each. The Government 
do, not propose to lay on the table the correspondence on the subjects in 
question. 


Sthlement indicating the action tahen by Government on the various recommendations contained in 

the Resolution adopted by the Legislative Assembly on the subject inter alia of the admission of 

Indians to all arms of Mis Majesty's forces in India, 

(j) As the Honourable Member is aware, Indians are admitted to commissioned rank in 
the Indian Army. The question of admitting them to the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineer 
Services in India and to the ancillary services is under consideration. The request that Indians 
should be admitted to the Auxiliary Force has been met by the creation of the Territorial Force. ’ 
The question of admitting Indians to the Royal Air Force is under consideration. As regards 
the Royal Indian Marine, Indians are already eligible for admission to all ranks of this service, 
and further measures relating to this question will be considered by a Committee which has been 
appointed in pursuance of the Resolution moved in the Legislative Assembly by Sir 
P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer on the 12th .January 1922 and accepted by Government. 

(n) The recommendation that every encouragement should be given to Indians, ineluding 
the educated middle classes, to enter the commissioned ranks of the Army, has been given effect 
by, amongst other things, the establishment of the Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian Military 
College at Dehra Dun. 

(tii) The practice of associating xm-ofiicial Indians with the provincial authorities which 
nominate can&dates for Sandhurst is in force. 

(is) In selecting candidates for Sandhurst, every consideration is given to the claims ct 
those communities which furnish recruits to the Army. The claims of officers who hold the 
Viceroy’s Commission are in practice recognised to the extent which is considered suitable. 

(r) The question of increasing the proportion of King’s Commissions granted annually 
to Indians is under consideration. 
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Indian Abmy Reserve op Oeeicers. . • ' • 

122. The Honourable Mr. PHIEOZE SETHNA : (o) Will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state if the Secretary of State for India has sanctioned the 
reconstitution of the Indian Army Reserve of Officers as recommended by the 
Esher Committee ? ^ t ^ 

(6) If so, has ^he question of incidence of cost been adjusted between 
the Home and Indian Governments as proposed by phe Committee ? 

(c) What^will be the increase in the military expenditure of India as a 
result of such reconstitution ? 

(d) Are Government prepared to incur such additional military expendi- 

ture in view of the present financial condition of the country and of the 
general demand for the reduction of military expenditure ? ^ 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEP : (a) The reconstitu- 
tion of the Reserve of Officers which has recently been sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State follows generally the principles recommended for adop- 
tion by the Esher Committee. 

(6) Under the arrangements as finally adopted, no liability attaches to 
His Majesty’s Government, as the Reserve of Officers to be created will be 
solely for Indian requirements. The Reserve of Officers for duty with 
British units will not be trained with regular troops, and no expenditure 
on this account will be incurred. 

(c) It is estimated that the ultimate cost of the Reserve, when 'the 
full authorized establishment has been reached, will be 4 lakhs of rupees per 
annum. Before the war, the number of officers in the Reserve never exceeded 
42 in all, and in consequence the expenditure then entailed was trifling. 

(d) It is not anticipated that the authorized establishment wiU be reached 
during the coming year, and for the financial reasons indicated by the Honour- 
able Member, it will not be possible to provide funds for the annual training 
in 1923-24 of all officers who may be admitted to the Reserve. The amount 
of money which can be allotted for this purpose has not yet been determined. 


Will February 1923, 

hlAINTENANCE OE STANDING ARMY IN INDIA. 

382. *Mr. P. P. Giuwala : With reference to the answer to my ques- 
tion No. 3, dated the 15th January 1923 (re the Statutory or other author- 
ity under which the Governor General in Council maintained a Standing 
Army in India), will the Government be pleased to state : 

(а) Whether it is not the fact that all the three Statutes therein cited 

have been repealed by the Government of India Act ? 

(б) If the answer to (a) is in the affirmative, whether it is not the fact 

that there is no express statutory authority for the maintenance 
of a Standing Army in India ? 

(c) If the answer to (6) is in the affirmative, under what other authority 
is the Standing Army in India maintained ? 
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Jlr. E. Burdon : I wisli in the first instance to express my regret; tliat 
the repl}- \yhich I gave to the question on the same subject asked hy my 
Honourable friend on the loth January last was incoiTcet. 'Jliis was due 
I need hardly say, to inadvertence, and the Honourable Member’s present 
•questron gives me an opportunity 6f setting the matter right, Hie ansv/er 
to his question is as follows : j 

(«) Of the three .Statutes referred to, the East India Mutiny Act, 1751, 
’ was repealed by the Statute Law Revision Act, 1807, while the 
Government of India Act, 1833, and the Government of India 
Act, 1858, were repealed by the Government of India Act, 1915. 
(6) Yes. r. 

(c) Under the inherent power of the Crown. 


14th Marc!i 1023. 

IXDLAXIZATIOX OF EIGHT L^ITS OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 


Iilr. T. V. Seshagiri Aiyar (Madras ; Nominated Non-Official) : May I 
ask the Honourable the Arm}- .Seeretar}' a question of which, I have given 
him private notice ’ Will be be pleased to lay before the Hou.se and to ex- 
plain to the House, the .scheme regarding the Indiani.sation of the 8 Units 
which wa.s promised sometime ago’ 

Mr. E. Burdon (Army Secretarx.-) : .Sir, I have been asked to fomi.sh 
the Hc-dse with a statement giving full details, and expJaming the impli- 
cations, of the scheme for the Indianization of 8 unit- of the Indian Army, 
which was recently announced to thi.s A..e.sembly by Hi.s Excellenc-/ the 
Commander-in-chief. I have accordingly t.'ad a .eta ter.eent p-repared, which, 
whh your perTni.ss! 02 , I propo-se to lay on the table. It show.*; exactly how 
tne scheme will he put into op»eration and the condirion-S which govern the 
matter. For the convenience of Honourable Merniiers, and in order to eri- 
aole the whole ouestion to be readily under. stood, I have embodied in the 
statement a brie: account of the system of organisation of an in.tar.t.’W' batta- 
lion and a cavalry regiment of the Indian krzc.j. in .so far a.s their e^tnbli.sh- ■ 
ment of Hinsr’s commissfoned oScers is. concerned ; and also a brief account 
of the svstem which governs the promotion of Erngs commissioned officers 
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2-lst Madras Pioneers, late 64th Pioneers. 

4-19th Hyderabad Regiment, late 98th Infantry, Hyderabad. 

6th Royal Battalion, 5th Mahratta Light Infantry, late 117th Royal Malirattas. 
l-7th Rajput Regiment (Q. V. 0. L. I.), lale 2nd Q, V. 0. Rajputs. ^ ^ ^ 

1- 14th Punjab Regifhent, late 19th Punjabis. 

2- lst Punjab Regiment, late 66th Punjabis. 

2, An Indian Infantry battalion has the following establishment of King’s commissioned- 
officers ; — 


c- 


Appointment. 

,, Rank. 

Number. 

. 

Commandant . . . . . 

Lieutenant-Colonel or Colonel . 

1 

Second in Command .... 

Lieutenant-Colonel or Sfajor 

1 t 

Company Commander . 

Captain or Major .... 

4 

„ Officers .... 

Lieutenant or Captain 

c 

4 

Adjutant ..... 

Ditto 

1 

Quartermaster ' 

Ditto ■ . , . , 

1 
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The posts of Adjutant and Quartermaster ate Blled by selection from officers of the unit.- 
Generally speaking, the most efficient of the senior subalterns fill these posts. The establish- 
ment of King’s commissioned officers of a cavalry regiment is on fines closely similar to the- 
above. The designation of certain of the appointments is different ; for example, a Sffuadron 
Commander and a Sq[uadron Officer in a cavalry regiment correspond to the Company Comman-- 
der and the Company Officer of an infantry battalion. 

3. Eiing’s commissioned officers in the Indian Army receive promotion up to and inclad- 
ing the rank of the Lieutenant-colonel according to a time-scale, subject, in the case of each, 
step, to certain prescribed examinations being passed. A King’s commissioned officer should 
normally enter the Indian Army in the rank of Lieutenant at the .age of 20 years. He receives- 
promotion to Captain after 9 years’ service, to Major after IS years’ service, and to Lieutenant- 
Colonel after 26 years’ service. Details of the retention and promotion examinations which, 
have to be passed are given in Appendix A to this statement. In addition to the prescribed 
tests and qualifications exacted from each individual officer, there are certain other subjects, 
included in the training of the soldier, in which a proportion of officers of every regiment must 
bo specially trained ; for example, physical training, including athletics, gymnastics and 
mental development ; machine gun fighting ; signalling, including the use of electrical appliances, 
etc. Purther, in order to qualify for the post of Adjutant, a special certificate in musketry 
has to bo obtained ; and while, as has been shown, promotion to Lieutenant-Colonel is obtain- 
ed by length of service and after passing certain qualifying examinations, the command of 
a unit is only given to those Lieutenant-Colonels who are selected ad hoc by the Selection Board. 
The Commandant of an infantry battalion is required to vacate his command on attaining the 
ago of 52 years ; and the Commandant of a cavalry regiment is similarly required to vacate 
his command oh attaining the ago of 50 years. 

4. A list of Indian officers who already hold King’s commissions in the Indian Army is- 
given in Appendix B to this statement. These officers have been classified as follows : — 

Table A . — Indore students who received their first commissions when over 26 years- 
of age. 

Table B . — Direct commissioned officers who received their first commissions when over 
26 years of age. 
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Table C.— Previously commissioned officers who received their first commissions when' 
■ over 2C yocirs of age. 

Table D . — Indore students who received their first commissions at the age of 26 years- 
and under. 


Table E . — Sandhurst cadets and others who receh'ed their first commissions at approxi. 
• • mately the same ago at which a British officer enters the army. 

The tables show also the dates on which each officer would qualify for promotion to- 
Captain, Company Commander, and Major, according to the time-scale and the normal course 
of promotion ; and in each case, the ago of the officer on these dates. It will be seen that many 
of these officers, having received their first commission at an age much greater than the normal 
age, cannot hope for a normal career in the Indian Army. To indicate an extreme case, there 
is one officer who would be over bl years of age before he could qiialify for the command qf a 
Company in the rank of Major, according to the prcsciibcd tests applicable to all British offi- 
cers. As previously stated, an officer is requiijd to vacate the command of an infantry batta-- 
lion on attaining the age of 52 years. It follows therefore that, for the purpose of officering, 
with Indian officers holding the King’s commissions, the 8 Indianizing units, it will be desir- 
able to rely mainly' on those Indian officers who have obtained their first commission at approxi-- 
mately the same age as a British oflficer and can therefore hope to reach the highest posts within, 
the age limits laid down. Of this class there are already 21 in the army. 


It has accordingly been decided that 8 of the Indian officers of suitable age will be 
transferred at once as Company or Squadron Officers, one to each of the 8 units destined for’ 
Indianization, replacing in each unit a British Company or Squadron Officer who will be trans-- 
ferred elsewhere. In 1924, another batch of 8 Indian officers 'ufill be similarly transferred 
replacing an equal number of British officers. In 1925, the same process ■will be repeated. 
But in that year the officers already' available will be completely absorbed, and the numbers • 
■will in fact have to be made up by y'OUng Indian officers who have in the meantime qualified 
at Sandhurst. According to the process stated, at the beginning of 1927, all Squadron or’ 
Company oflicers of the Indianizing units ■will be Indians ; the senior of these 'will be about 
29 years of age and ■will have about 6 years’ service. At this stage the situation 'will arise that 
any further postings in accordance ■with the process laid do'wn would entail the appointment- 
of the senior amongst these Indian officers to the command of Squadrons or Companies. These- 
■will be, in comparison with the officers of non-Indianizing Units, young and relatively inex- 
perienced. The nature of the further step ■will necessarily "lepend upon the Development which- 
has taken place in the interval. 


6. Indian officers at present serving in the Indian Army who, for the reasons stated above- 
are not posted to Indianizing units, would ordinarily be passed to the non-efiective list in the- 
usual manner. A proposal is under consideration that their services should be utilized by 
appointing them thereafter to the Territorial Force, a course which might be of distinct benefit- 
to the State. 

7. The earliest date by which the 3 units could be completely officered by Indian officers- 
holding the same qualifications as are laid do-wn in respect of British officers and ha'ring had’- 
the same advantages of training and experience as British officers, would be approximately 
22 to 23 years from the present time. It might be possible to shorten this period to some ex- 
tent if Indian officers of outstanding capacity' come to the front during the process of develop-- 
ment. Exceptional promotion could conceivably be given to such officers, since unusually 
rapid promotion has actually to be given in war time to specially good officers and men who- 
are required to replace casualties. But the expedient could not be relied upon as a normal 
procedure : It would never be rebed upon as a normal procedure in the case of British officers. 
The question would be not merely one of studying the pace of Indianization ; the first obbga- 
tion of the Government would be to study the safety and efficiency of the units under Indiani-- 
zation ; and from this point of view, it would not be right, and it would not be prudent, to- 
impose on an Indianizing unit a system which would never normaUy be imposed upon a British 
unit ’or a non-Indianizuig unit of the Indian Army. FinaUy, there is the consideration that- 
it might not be regarded as fair to place upon the first generation of Indian officers of the Indian- 
izing army a burden of responsibility which normally a British officer of corresponding age and 
experience would never bo asked to shoulder. Essentially, special promotion, such as has- 
here been indicated, could only be given on the merits of individual cases. It is patently im-- 
practicable to attempt to regulate the matter by any a -priori formula. 

A question has been asked whether the experiment is to be fuUy tried before the next step- 
is taken, that is to say, in dealing -with the other units of the Indian Army. The point is one 
on which Government are not in a position to make a statement. It would obviously be prema- 
ture to do so. The first measure of Indianization has only now been embarked upon, and the 
developments to which it may lead cannot be foreseen or foretold. 
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APPENDIX A. 

I 

Examinations -which Xing’s CoMinssioNED Officers of the Indian 
Army are required to pass for retention in the Indian Arm-f 

AND FOR PROMOTION. • ^ ‘ 

I. — Examination for retention in the Indian Army. (To 1)0 passed within 3 years of appoint- 
jnent). 

1. Preliminary, test in Urdu (equivalent to the old Higher*Standard Hindustani). 

2. (o) Drilling a regiment of cavalry or battalion of infantry. 

(6) Regimental dutfes, including matters relating to discipline, inteiior economy, 
pay and pensions, double company accounts and books, arms, ammunition, 
and equipment, supply of clothing and necessaries, the classes of which the 
corps is composed and recruited,* and, for cavalry officers, the supply of horses 
and saddlery. 

(c) Indian military law and musketry if not in possession of an officer’s musketry cer*‘ 

tificate. 

(d) (Eor cavalry officers.) -Veterinary treatment and shoeing, footing- of saddlery. 

II. — Examination for promotion from Lieutenant to Captain ; — « 

(a) Practical examination in the field without troops to test a candidate’s knowledge 
of Cavalry, Artillery and Infantry. 

Field Service Regulations, Map reading and Eield Engineering, Military Hygiene. 
(5) IVritten examination 4 papers. 

(i) Jlilitary Organisation and administration ; 

Administration of Military discipline and Law. 

(ii) Imperial Military Geography. 

(iii) Military History. 

(iv) Tactics, Map reading and Field Engineering. 

CotJBSES. 

Qualify at an Army School of Education, 

(In addition to the above certain technical examinations have to be passed by Artillery, 
Medical and other technical services.) 

III. — Examination for promotion from Captain to Major . — 

(c) Practical examination. Tactical exercise in the field without troops embodying 
the employment of a mixed force of all arms, to be of "such a nature to tesFthe ■ 
candidate’s capabilities of appreciating a situation. 

{d) Written examination 5 papers. 

(i) Military organisation. Military administration, administration of discipline 

and military law. 

(ii) Government of the British Empire and Imperial Military Geography. 

(iii) Military History. 

(iv) Educational Training. 

(v) A short easay on a military subject. , 

CormsEs. 

Small Arms School {Rifle, Automatic, Grenade, Light Mortar). 

(In addition to the above certain other examinations have to bo passed by officers of teohni- 
«al services.) • 

IV. — I’est for promotion from Major to Lieutenant-Colonel . — 

Pass a Course of Instruction at the Senior Officers’ School, comprising t — 

(Practical and Theoretical.) 

(i) The organisation of all units within a division. 

(ii) The tactical employment of the various arms. 

(iii) The principles of training and system to be adopted. 

(iv) Co-operation between the stafi and troops. 




f ABLE “ B/’ 

Difcct Conimis stoned OJdccrs who received their first Comtnissiotis when over 26 years of age. 
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Sandhurst cadets and others who received their first Cnmmissiom at approximately the same age at ivlmli ajdritusli Officlr 
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Mr. T. V. Sesliagiii Aiyar : Sir, may I know wkat period, tlie longest 
period, within which the Indianization of these 8 Units is gxpected to take ? 

Mr. E. Burdon : The matter is one which requires to be stated with a 
considerable degree of precision. It has been explained very fully in the 
body of the statement, and I think it will be more satisfactory to my Bionoui;- 
able friend if he will. wait till he reads the statement. 

Eao Bahadur T. Rangachariar : Sir, may I ask if it is a fact that it will 
take 23 years before these 8 Units become Indianized 1 

Mr. President : I tjrink the Honourable Member had better wait till 
he has the opportunity of looking at the paper and then he can put any ques- 
tions. ^ 

Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Aiyar : What is the total number of Indian officers 
in these 8 Units ? 

Mr. E, Burdon : The establishment of King’s commissioned officers in 
an Indian Infantry Battalion is 12, and in a Cavalry Regiment 13. 


20ili March, 1923. 

REDUCTION OF BRITISH TROOPS IN INDIA. 

Mr. E. Burdon (Army Secretary) ; Sir, I understand that some niis- 
apprehension has been created in regard to the position which has actually 
been reached in the matter of the proposed reduction of British troops in 
India, and with your permission. Sir, I should like to have an opportunity 
of removing that misapprehension. Actually the position is as follows ; 

His Majesty’s Government have agreed, both in principle and in detail, 
to the reduction in British Infantry. These amount to a total reduction of 
something over 5,000 British soldiers from the existing establishment, The 
other two important recommendations with regard to reduction of British 
troops were the reductions of Artillery and British Cavalry. The position 
as regards these is as follows : ' ■ ' 

The House is aware that the Inchcape Committee proposed and 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief agreed to, amongst other things, 
reductions which included the equivalent of an entire Brigade of Artillery. 
His Majesty’s Government are at present considering whether that is the 
most suitable form which the reduction of artillery should take. I would 
put the matter like this to make it as clear as possible to the House. One 
method of effecting the reduction is to abolish an entire brigade, that is to say, 
we should then have 10 instead of 11 brigades of artillery. Another alter- 
native form would be to retain the whole of the 11 brigades but to retain them 
at a lower establishment, that is to say, with fewer horses, fewer guns and 
fewer men, and the guns which would be put out of commission in peace 
time would be kept in store and, would be available to be drawn upon in the 
case of mobilisation or emergency. A similar question is under discussion 
as regards the British Cavalry, that is to say, whether entire units should be 
disbanded or whether the units should be retained at a lower estab’ishment, 
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for cxainple, you may have three squadrons instead of four squadrons. 
Now, the questioij which form the reduction should take is a purely technical 
iirilitary matter. Naturally every one concerned is anxious that the reduction 
. should do as little harm as possible. On the other hand, whichever technical 
expedient is adopted, so far as the financial aspect of the matter is concerned, 
*it is immaterial. The pecuniary saving would in either event be obtained, 
and I am able to inform the House that in principle His Majesty’s Government 
Ivave agreed, subject to the settlement of the form, to the pecuniary saving of 
the •amount required being carried out. 

Dr. H. S. Gour (Nagpur Division : Non-Muhainmadan) : Sir, may I in 
this connection inquire how far His Majesty’s Government have accepted 
the proposal formulated, if any, b}4 the Government of India accepting the 
recommendations and Resolutions passed last year on the Esher Committee’s 
Report, that the Army in India shall be primarily and solely maintained 
for the defence of India and not for any Imperial purposes ; secondly, what 
were the recommendations of the Government of India regarding the reduction 
of troops in consequence of the Resolution of this House ; thirdly, what were 
the reductions actually sanctioned by His Majesty’s Government and what 
reductions were vetoed by His Majesty’s Government ? 

Mr. President : I think the questions asked are important and should 
appear on the paper with notice. 

. Mr. E. Biirdon : I am quite willing to answer them. Sir. The answer 
to the first part of the question — I am not sure I got the third part correctly, 
perhaps my Honourable friend will repeat it later on — but as regards the first 
part — what action has been taken with regard to the Esher Committee Reso- 
lutions — well, a very long printed statement was laid on the table of this 
House not so very long ago, in response to a question ; and that contains the 
information which the Honourable Member desires. With regard to the 
particular Resolution to which he referred, I may say’that that Resolution 
has been accepted by everybody concerned, I am speaking of the Resolution 
• wgarding the maintenance of the Army in India solely for the requirements 
«of India — that is the Resolution to which I thinlc my Honourable friend 
referred. The second part of the question I am afraid has escaped me 


F, — Miscellaneous. 


. 22nd March, 1923. 

IMPERIAL WIRELESS. 

Sir Jamsetjee Jeieebhoy : With your permission, Sir, I should like to 
-ask a question about which I have given notice to the Honourable Member 
in charge. Will Government be pleased to inform the House how the case 
-stands regarding Imperial Wireless ? 
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Colonel Sir Sydney Crooksliank : Sir, before replying to that question 
in so many vrords, perhaps, I may be permitted to take up a few minutes 
of the time of the House briefly to explain how the position stands, as it may 
enable Honourable Members better to judge and form their opinions. I vrould 
at the outset ask Honourable Jlembefs to frame a mental picture of the geo- 
graphical position of India in relation to Africa, Europe and Asia. *']^rorr* 
this they will see in tkeir mind’s eye that India stands in th centre of a circle 
comprising South Africa, East and West Africa, the Uiy ted Kingdom, Egypt, 
Europe generally, the Near East, the Ear East, Singapore, Hongkong, .Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand hvithin its perimeter. Honourable Members v.'ill 
thus realise that India’s position in the wireless field is one of very great im- 
portance indeed, both strategically and commercially. I will not go into the 
past history of the development of wireless, but, beginning at the year 1920, 
it will interest the House to know that an Imperial Wireless Telegraph Com- 
mittee, ordinarily known as the Norman Committee, sat in London to investi- 
gate the Imperial Wireless position at large. The conclusions they arrived at 
were that th>e programme to be followed should be to develop on steps averiig- 
ing about 2,000 miles a piece, that is to sa)% England to Egypt, Egj-pt to India, 
India to Singapore, and on to Port Darwin, or Perth and Brisbane.^ This 
proposal, which was based on Government management throughout, did not, 
however, receive any favour either from the Government of India or from the 
Commonwealth, Dominion and Union Govermnents. The reason why we in, 
India had no particular use for this arrangement was that for strategical 
purposes direct communication between England and India was of the highest 
importance and for commercial purposes to work on these short stages would 
be unpractical and unprofitable. These views were communicated to the- 
Home Government and the next stage in the development of Imperial Wire- 
less was that in 1922 an Imperial Wireless Co-ordinating Committee sat and 
recommended that the Indian station should be an Imperial station and 
more or less left it open to the Union, Dominion and Commonwealth Govern- 
ments, who, I may remark, had already taken the matter into their own 
hands by entering into negotiations with branches of the main hlarconi Com- 
pany for the erection and working of their own stations. The Indian Govern- 
ment being reluctant to embark on the programme of expenditure involved 
the Home Government then offered to provide the money for the construction, 
c of this station on the understanding that we worked it and gradually repaid 
the capital by means of amortization or sinking fund. They proposed, how- 
eA'er, to instal a station which in our opinion was not sufficiently powerful 
to give us the commercial traffic which we considered would be thrown on 
this central station and would be required in order to make it pay its way. 
Our views were conmrunicated to the Home Government and as a result the- 
British Cabinet decided that no restrictions should be placed on the arrange- 
ments for establishing Imperial wireless long-range stations outside the United 
Kingdom but that in England itself Government would erect and work its 
own high-power station. This, therefore, left us in India with a free hand 
and the question was then one of the comparative merits of Government 
erection and control versus private enterprise. In the case of Government 
capital and working, according to the advice which we received from our 
experts in this direction, the cost of the station was estimated to, amount’ to 
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‘.\l)out £-i21.000 or s-ay £500,000 to be on the safe side. The ordinary working 
-expenses would be bn an average £41,000 per annum— probably more making 
allowance for the interest and sinking fund charges. There were, therefore 
gfoat difficulties in the way of Government taldng up the construction of the 
ihstahation itself — not only on account of the large amount of capital involved 
but also because we had no cx 2 )crts of the specialized technical standard 
required to construct and operating the station. And, moreover, and this 
is a veiy important 2 )oiut, we had not the full rights to utilise the Marconi 
jiai ents and get the advantage of the be.st ajjparatus and means of conducting 
the service. The advantages and disadvantages of jn'ivate enterprise on the 
other hand will bo fully realised in that Government would not be required to 
put down cajjital ; jjo.ssibl}’ the}’ could cuter on a contract for majority shares 
, in the .same way as the Commonwealth Government did which took 500,001 
shares out of a million jiounds worth of capital ; or they could do what was 
done by the Union Government — that is to say, give a ten-year contract with 
tliff option of taking over the whole concern at a valuation at short notice. 
A further advantage of private enterprise would be that by coming into a 
cohtTact’* with a branch of the ilarconi Comj^any we should get the full use of 
those patents which would make all the difference to the success of the concern. 
Therefore the balance of considerations was on the side of private enterprise 
and it remains so still. What form private enterprise should take has not 
been fully gone into by this Government. We have had offers from two 
Indian firms, and also from a branch of the iMarconi Company, but our ar- 
rangements would naturally be that we would give preference, if we had 
eventually to decide on going in for a contract, to a Company which was an 
Indian Company with a large jjroiiortion of Indian Directors and floated 
with Indian rupee capital. 

That is the position at present and Government is now investigating 
further in that direction. That does not necessarily mean that wireless 
telegraidiy throughout India and abroad will revert to contract working. 
I* really means that there will be a blend of State and Compau}’^ manage- 
ment which I thinlv offers the best solution of this problem. That is to say, 
the Government would retain in their hands the working of the inland and 
coastal stations which we now have in India and in Burma and along the 
coast, and would also encourage the opening of feeder stations within the 
limits of these inland stations by Local Governments, by commercial under- 
takings or other bodies such as groups of coal mines, tea gardens, oil fields, 
or other concerns having occasion to take advantage of having small wireless 
installations of their own. There would also be the smaller wireless installa- 
tions which would be worked under licence by the Indian States for the advan- 
tage of the communications within those States. So that, as I explained 
before, Government would still retain in their hands the working of wireless 
throughout India and Burma and along the coast, and if the j)roposal to enter 
upon a contract for the opening of Imperial wireless is found suitable and 
satisfactory, that would be handed over to private enterprise. It is not 
possible to state exactly where this high-power station in India would be 
-situated, but it would probably be in a group of stations at irlaces like Agra, 
Tundla and Hathras, those being about the right distances apart for the group- 
dug of this central high-power world station and having the advantage of 
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close connection with the main telegraphic heart or centre of India at Agra. 
It will thus be seen that Government have this very imporfant problem under 
consideration as a part-Government-part-private-enteiprisc sclicme. Tlre_ 
traffic which would be thrown on this long range station in order to be of value 
for commercial purposes, without which it would be insignificant, would be ifl 
the nature of 2 milli«n words per annum out of probably n total of 12 million 
words which pass over the cables ; and the rates, although nothing has bejii 
fixed or settled in that matter, would probably be ab5ut 75 per cent, o/ the 
cable rates — that is to say Re. 1 for wireless per word as against Rs. 1-4 for 
cable transmission. Th*it is the position in which we now stand and we 
propose to investigate further this field of private enterprise in the shape of 
an Indian company with Indian capitaV. 

Mr. N. M. Samarth : May I inquire, Sir, whetlier the Government of 
India obtained the opinion of the law officers of the Crown as to whether 
it is legally permissible to the Government of India to grant a license to any. 
one in regard to wireless telegraphy within British India ? • 

Colonel Sir Sydney Crookshank : I am not quite sure whether I fully 
understand the Honourable Member's question, but there will be no •objec- 
tion to entering into a contract by the Indian Government in India, as the 
British Government have already decided that that may be left entirely 
in the hands of the Indian Government ; but I think what the Honourable 
Member probably has at the back of his mind is the utilisation of the pateht 
rights which are possessed by the Marconi Company. These the Government 
of India W'ill not use, except by arrangement and payment of royalty fees 
to the Marconi Company as the law authorities in England have stated that 
payments which w^ere made by the General Post Office to the Marconi Com- 
pany in connection with the utilisation of some of their patent rights before 
and during the wnr cannot be extended to apply to the utilisation of those 
patents in India. 

IGtli January W23. 

GOVERNMENT STORES BIPORTED EROM ENGLAND. 

79. Mr. Manmohandas Ramji : Will the Govermuent be pleased to state ; 

(o) what arrangements as regards freight are in existence at present 
to bring Government stores from England to India ? 

(6) whether there is any contract ? 

^ (c) if so, with which line of steamer 1 - . 

{cl) at what rate ? . 

(e) if there is no existing contract, whether they have considered or 
propose to consider the question of inviting tenders ? 

(j^ if there is no existing contract, what is the average rate of freight 
paid last year 1 

ig) whether Government has considered the advisability of entrusting 
this work to an Indian Steamship Company "? and 
{h) if not, whether they propose to consider .the question now ? 
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Mr. A. H. Ley : (a), (b), (c), (d) and (e) Tiie attention of tlie Ho 
able Member is in^ted to the discussions whioh took place in the Coub 
State on the 15th March, 1922, in connection "vHth a Resolution mov( 
the Honourable Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas on this subject. The system on " 
Arrangements are made for the carriage of Government stores from En 
was fully described by the Honourable Mr. Lindsay in teply to that Ri 
tion. There is no standing contract with any particular line of stei 
and tenders are, as a rSatter of fact, invited on each occasion. Further 
culars of the procedure followed are described in paragraph 9 of Appeni 
to the Stores Purchase Committee’s Report. * 

(/) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the reply 
to the question asked by the Honourable Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas in the C 
of State on the 23rd March, 1922. Government have not the figures ( 
average freight rates paid during the last year. These rates are va 
not only week by week, but also according to the nature of the material 
carried : they are, however, nearly always considerably below the open n 
rates. 

(gr)*and (/i) In a letter dated the 13th April 1922 Government com; 
cated to the High Commissioner for India the Resolution which was c 
in the Council of State on the 15th March, 1922, and instructed him spe 
to give Indian Shipping Companies opportunities of tendering for the ca 
of Government Stores, where possible. 

Pilgrims during the Haj Season. 

102. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Husain Khan ; Will the Governme 
pleased to state ; 

(а) the number of Indian pilgrims during the last Haj Season ? 

(б) the number of such pilgrims as have not returned to India as yc 

. The Honourable Mr. A, C. Chatterjee : (a) According to inform 
furnished by the Government of Bombay, 8,575 pilgrims left Bombay 
3,976 Karachi for the Hedjaz during the last Haj season, making 12,5 
all. Of those leaving Bombay 6,963 were from India (including Bii 
and Indian States. Ho information is available from Karachi. 

(6) According to figures furnished by the Government of Bombay 1 
pilgrims returned from the Hedjaz to Bombay and Karachi during the 
season. No information is available as to how many of these were Im 
The mere comparison of outgoing and returning figures does not ho'9i 
give a correct indication of the number of pilgrims yet to return since a ce 
number of pilgrims who do not touch India on the outward journey r( 
this way. 

Fund for Haj Pilgrims. 

103. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Husain Khan : Will the Governmei 
pleased to state : 

(а) if a fund from the Mohammedan Community for the benefit of pilg 

has actually been started as proposed 1 

(б) if so, what amount has been collected and where has it been deposii 
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The HonoTirable Mr. A. C. Chatterjee : (a) Yes. , 

(b) According to information furnished by the Honorary Secretary of 
the Central Haj Committee of India, the amount collected up to the 31st 
December, 1922, is Es. 32,067-12-6. Out of this Es. 10,270-11 have^lready 
been paid to the British Agency in Jeddah for the repatriatioh of 359 destitute 
Indian pilgrims and a draft for a further stim of Es. 19,394 has also been 
received for payment from the same Agency on accotmt of the repatriation 
of 695 additional pilgrims. When this sum has been paid the balance avail- 
able will be Es. 2,403-]c-6. The funds of the Central Haj Committee have 
been deposited with the Imperial Bank of India, Delhi. 

C — 

19tTi Fabruary 1923. 

EAILWAY ADVISOEY COUNCILS. 

376. Mr. B. S. Kamat : (i) Will Government be pleased to state ^or 
which of the Eailway Acfministrations Local Advisory Councils have, been 
-established so far in terms of the recommendations ’of the Eailway ^ Com- 
mittee, 1920-21 ? 

(fi) In this connection, wiU Government also be pleased to give the cons- 
titution, the method of selection of the Members, the scope of duties, remunera- 
tion, if any, to Members, and the nature of proceedings of these Advisory 
Councils as fised at present ? 

{Hi) If Local Advisory Councils have been appointed for the G. I. P. 
and the B. B. C. I. Administrations, will Government be pleased to give the 
names of the Members 1 

The Honourable Mr. C.* A. Innes : (t) and (iii) Apart from the two 
committees on Eastern Bengal and East Indian Eailways which have been 
for some years in existence no new Local Advisory Committees have yet 
been established in accordance with the revised principles referred to. Orders 
have however been issued for the formation of committees on the three State 
lines, and these will very .shortly be constituted. The principles which are 
being followed on State-worked railways have been recommended to aU 
Companies for adoption, and in most cases preliminary measures are believed 
, to be now well advanced for the formation of similar committees on all the 
principal linos. 

(ii) Government have confined themselves to formulating certain general 
principles in consultation with the Central Advisory Council, and detailed 
rirrangements such as those referred to will necessarily be settled on each 
i.ndividual line to suit local circumstances. A copy of the memorandum of 
general principles prescribed is laid on the table. 


TtjqTdir.Q Local P.ailKay Advisory Ccmmitlecs. 

I. 7 itU . — Ttc nev TkxJics to to tmoTrn on each line as " Eailway Advisoiy Committee.” 

II. Ccr.itUutior. — A separate main Committee to be constituted for cacli administration, 

t\'- nne-.t-T of ir.cml>:T= b<-inc decided by circumstances subject to a maximum of 12. The 
Af r,t to le Chairman. Tlic remaininc members to consist of : 

tt!o Ltical GoTc-mretnt member^ nominated by the Local GoTcmment fn whose juris- 
dlrticn the hes.dqaarters of the railway in question is situated ; 
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three representatives of the Legislative Council of the Government in -n-liose inrisdiction 
■ . the headquarters of the railway in question is situated. These members should ho 
selected to represent rural interests and the travelling public ; 

one member from the local municipality or corporation at the railway headquarters ; 

• fi'ge members representing industries, commerce and trade. 

iTie heads of departments of railways may be called in merely tovidvise on subjects under 
discussion which may affect their department and on which their technical expert advice would 
be .useful to the committee.. 

The method of selection of the non-official members to be left largely to local discretion. 
Tlie representatives of the Legislative Council need not necessarily be members of tlie Council. 
'Jlembers of the Central Advisory Council are not debarred from Hiembership of Local Advisory 
Committees. The five members representing industries, commerce and trade would ordinarily 
be drawn from important local bodies representing predominant trade interests ; the actual 
selection of such bodies should be made in ciJnsultation with the Local Government, and once 
the selection is made it should be left to them to nominate or elect their representatives. The 
tenure of office of the members to be left to the eleeting or nominating bodies to decide. 

Agents will consider whether it is desirable to form separate branch local committees at 
large centres, and in case of doubtiihey may consult their main committee in this matter. 

* III. Scope of duties. — The functions of the committee to be purely advisory. The sort of 
subjects which might suitably be placed before the Committees are : 

* ((3)»alterations in time tables and passenger services, 

(?) alterations of rates and fares and changes of goods classifications ; 

(c) proposals in regard to new projects and extensions ; 

(d) proposal in regard to new rolling stock ; 

(e) any matters affecting the general public interest or convenience. 

Questions of personnel, discipline and appointments will not be brought before the com- 
mittee ; subject to this condition any member may suggest a subject for discussion, but the 
Agent may rule out any subject for reasons which should be explained at the first meeting after 
the ruling has been given. 

IV. Eemuneralion. — A'on-railway members may be paid Rs. 32 for each meeting attended. 

V, Proceedings The committee to meet once a month if there are matters to be discussed. 

A copy of the minutes of meetings to be furnished to each member and to the Railway Board. 
If in any case the Agent decides that he is unable to follow the advice given by the majority 
of the committee, he must bring the matter to the notice of the Railway Board in forwarding 
"the minutes of tiie meeting for their perusal. 


I6(/i January, 1923. 

UEDU FOR INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 

101. Khan Bahadur Sariaraz Husain Khan : With reference to the 
following reply to niy question re : Urdu for Indian Civil Service Esamiu- 
tion syllabus ” No. 57, page 1563 asked in the Ass'embly on the 16th January, 
1922, given by the Hon’ble Sir William Vincent : “ The Government of India 
agnee that Urdu is a better term and will convey to the Secretary of State, 
who frames the rules imder Section 97 (I) of the Government of India Act, 
the suggestion that the term ‘ Urdu ’ should be substituted for ‘ Hindustani ’ ” 

(а) Will the Government be pleased to state if the suggestion referred 

to has been conveyed to the Secretary of State 1 

(б) If so, has any reply been received ? 

The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey ; (a) and (b) The term ‘ Urdu ’ has 
'been substituted for ‘ Hindustani ’ in the regulations. 
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. , APPENDIX I. 

Statement showing Bills passed into Laio during the Delhi Session 1923 

• #. 

1. The Criminal Tribes (Amendment) Act. 

2. The Malabar (Completion of Trials) Supplementing Act. 

3. The Cotton Transport Act. * 

4. The Indian Mines Act. 

6. The Indian Boilers Act. 

C.*The Cantonments (House Accommodation) Amendment Act. 

7* The Indian Naval Armament Act. 

8. The Workmen’s Compensation Act 

9. The Indian Factories (Amendment) Act. 

10. The Indian Paper Currency Act. 

11. The Repealing and Amending Act. 

12. The Criminal Law (Amendment) Act. 

13. The Married Women’s Property (Amendment) Act. 

14. The Indian Cotton Cess Act. 

15. The Indian Income Tax (Amendment) Act. 

IS- The Government Savings Banks (Amendment) Act. 

17. The Prisoners (Amendment) Act. 

18. The Code of Criminal Procedure (Amendment) Act. 

19. The Indian Official Secrets Act. 

20. The Indian Penal Code (Amendment) Act. 

21. The Indian Merchant Shipping Act. 

22. The Malkharoda and Gaontia Villages Laws Act. ' 

23. .The Legal Practitioners (Women) Act. 

24. The Indian Finance Act (Governor-General’s Act). 


AtPEJNDiX lit 

:nt dowiiiif the ItcsoliUioiis adopted hij the Legislative Assemblg during the September Session, VJ22, and action 

taken bg Government thereon. 
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discussing the question wlietiier, in our opinion, tlie^inoney necessary 
for balancing tlie budget ought to be found from salt tax on the basis of 
Rs. 2-8-0 instead of Rs. 1-4-0 per maund. Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy also 
found fault with the Government of India for having used Revenue in 
the past to pay capital charges. The Honourable Member behind me^ 
Mr. Lalubhai, likewise finds fault with Government for debiting mhney 
to revenue which ought not to be debited to revenue • • • • 

The Hoxotjeable Mh. LALIJBHAI SAMALHAS : Only for produc- 
tive capital works. ^ 

The HoxonnABnE Sin ALEXAhlHER MURRAY ; It seems to me 
that if Government were to listen to the advice given by the various- 
Members in connection with capital aiid revenue adjustments, they will 
get deeper and deeper into the mire. 

I personally, Sir, would like to take this opoprtunity. of going into 
the merits of the case apart from the constitutional aspect. As the- 
Honourable the Einance Member when introducing the Budget stated, 
India for five years in succession had had a deficit. This is a statement 
of fact, which, as the Honourable Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas indicated, 
reflects credit on nobody, certainly not on the Government of India, nor 
on the Legislature nor on the tax-payer. Those responsible for framing 
the budget figures of these years cannot of course be blamed for the- 
various unforeseen events, the Afghan War, frontier operations, arid 
the abnormal military expenditure that have contributed so largely to’ 
the deficits of the last five years. But with the best intentions in the* 
world towards them, I cannot but express a feeling that during that 
period the facts were not at all times fairly faced on the floor of - the- 
Council iChamber. The last year- in which the country’s accounts- 
showed a surplus was 1917-18. During the four following years, the 
Government continued to frame budgets showing estimated sui;plus of 
anything between 1 and 3 crores per annum, although the actual deficit 
in these years woi'ked out to 6 crores, 24 crores, 26 crores and 29 crores- 
respectively. This time last year an attempt was made to put a real 
face on the budget, and as we all remember a deficit of 9 crores was 
sho-wn which ultimately however worked up to 17 crores. Taking the 
last five years together, we find that the budgets as they left the Legis- 
, lature showed a net deficit for the 5 years of only 1| crores, whereas the- 
revised figures made the deficits of these 5 years total up to over 100 
crores. The financing of these deficits has added to our annual interest 
charges making a difference in this year’s deficit, according to the 
Honourable the Einance Member’s statement, of at least 5 -]t crores. The 
Honourable Mr. Cook makes the figure from G to 7 crores, which is more- 
than the amount now required to balance the Budget. It cannot be 
said that no real attempt was made to raise by increased taxation the 
amounts required to balance the budgets. In this month’s Budget 
Statement, the Honourable the Einance Member has said, as pointed 
out b)- the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, that in the past two 
budgets additional taxation was imposed which was estimated to bring, 
in about 28 crores during the year now ending. If the increased rail- 
way rates are taken into account, I make the amount even more. Goin» 
back further to 1917-18, which is the 3 'ear when the salt tax was raised 
from Re. 1 to Rs. 1-4-0 per maund. I think it will be found that addi- 
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iictiiiil taxation to tlie oxtont of anont (JO crores has been imposed. If 
wo loavo out the excess profits duty which was estimated to amount to 
9 or 10 crores and wkich was in force for a year only, we get about 50 
crores of additional taxation imposed since the great war broke out. Of 
tliat lai;ge addition to our revenue, the increase of 4 annas in the salt 
tax Wits estimated to yield less than a crore. On the f^ce of it, therefore, 
it does not look tis if salt has contributed its fair share to the increased 
cost of India's admii|istraiion. Before going into that, I would like 
pcrsoually to take tins opnprtunity of congratulating the Honourable 
the I'inance Member on the clear statement of the»financial position put 
into our hands along with the Budget. He has laid all his cards on the 
table, and so far as T can gather, ha« not swerved from his original 
standjKiint that tiie era of deficits fs past, that the time has arrived for 
balancing India's budget, and to that end new taxation must be imposed. 
Now. Sir. I have heard it suggested more than once that another little 
deficit won't do India any harm, but the nioi'c I think over this insidious 
suggestion, the le.ss I like it. I cannot accept with equanimity the idea 
(d a deficit for the sixtii year running . . . 

The H 0 .V 0 UK.UU.K Siu MilNECK.TI D.l.r)ABHOY: Why not recom- 
mend a jnte tax. . 

The HoxouKAiir.K Sin AiENANHEll MHBRAT : I will come to 
that. Last year there ma}' ha%'e been .some justification for leaving the 
doficll uncovered. Ilctrcnchmcnt was in the air, and the Legislature 
was determined to ascertain the extent to which expenditure could he 
cut down before sanctioning additional taxation. But this year we have 
no such excuse for .shrinking from an unpalatable task. I for one am 
.satisfied that Government are boldly tackling the expenditure side of the 
budget, and that the cuts now offered are all that can he reasonably 
expected to become effective during the coming i-ear. Tliat being so, is 
it not up to the tax-payer to do his part, so far as the revenue side of the 
budget is concerned? Of two things, therefore, I am satisfied, first, 
that the budget ought to he balanced — and here I am glad to say that 
the Honourable !^[r. Lalubhai Samaldas agrees with me. He incident- 
ally when speaking referred to the rise in the price of Government 
paper as proof that we need not be afraid of another deficit because the 
country’s credit was quite good. As a matter of fact, I put this rise 
in Govei'nment paper and in other Government securities down to the 
fact that Government bad clearly indicated that they no longer intended 
to continue deficits but they proposed to balance the budget. As I said. 
Sir, of two things am I satisfied, that the budget ought to be balanced, 
and that so far as this year is concerned, this cannot be done by fui’ther 
cuts in expenditure. I therefore tium to the revenue side of the Budget 
to see where the money can be found with least disturbance to the tax- 
p.ayer. In this year’s budget we find the bulk of the receipts classified 
under five principal heads, namely. Customs, Taxes on income. Salt, 
Cpium and other heads. Taking the revised estimates for the current 
rear, I find these principal heads total up to 744 crores. In order to 
f;ee where the additional taxation has been raised since the war broke 
out, I have gone back to the year 1913-14, and find that these same 
revenue heads then yielded 234 crores only — an increase of 51 crores. 
Now the Honourable Member lor Commerce will probably remind me 
that 1913-14 was a year of goocT trade. Of course it was : we all know 
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tliat. But tlie fact does not necessarily vitiate comparisons bet'^^•eer> 
the figures of that year and this. In any event, I find the increase in 
taxation was due to an increase in Customs of 31 crores, in Taxes on 
Income of 16 crores, in Salt of only 2 crores, in Opium of one and a half 
crores, and other heads half a crore, bringing the total up to 51 crores. 
Eeduced to percentages, taking the two figures in front of me her^, the 
Salt tax has increased 39 per cent, while the taxes on Income for instance 
have increased 545 per cent. Let us deal first with “ Other lieads,” 
which, you will see, from Statement A on page 6 of the Budget, consists 
chiefly of Land Bevei^ue, Excise, Tributes, etc., amounting altogether to 
2^ crores only. Honourable Members will agree that there is not much 
scope for increases here. The same with Opium, wliere our hands are 
tied. Take, then, Taxes on Income. The increase here is from less 
than 3 crores in 1913-14 to 18f crores in 1922-23, an increase of. as L 
have said, 545 per cent. I know there are many people who think that 
Income-tax and Super-tax can be depended on for Bevenue purposes. 
Quite true, if turned to at the proper time, — and that time is when 
trade is good, prices rising and profits coming in. But there is no* use 
counting on the Income-tax payer in a period of dull trade with falling 
prices and disappearing profits. As we all know, the bulk of the Income- 
tax and Super-tax comes from Bengal and Bombay. For two years 
running now, the iute mills in Bengal have been working 4 days per 
week only. {The Honourable Mr. Laluhhai Sawaldns : “ Bengal didn't 
pay anything last jmar.”) My Honourable friends from Bombay can 
tell you more about their cotton mills than I can, — ^but I hazard the 
opinion that these mills also should be worlcing short time. At any 
rate, the fact is last year’s expected increase in Income-tax and Super- 
tax have not materialised. On the basis of the increases, estimated to 
yield 2^ crores. Government budgeted for over 22 crores, and are likely 
to get nearly 3| crores less. In my opinion, the most that can be done 
here is to mai’k time and wait for the turn of the tide in trade. 

Let us take Customs next. The increase here is from 11 crores to 
42 crores, an increase of 279 per cent. — substantial enough in all con- 
science but only half the percentage increase in Income-tax and Super- 
tax. Here again, I suggest the time to rely on Customs duties is when 
trade is good. Export duties I abhor at all times ; they ought to be pro- 
hibited under the constitution as I believe is the case in the TTnited 
States of America. Hot even in the case of jute or tea or rice can I 
ever be a willing party to export duties. {The Honourable Mr. Laluhhai 
Samaldas : “Hot even for monopolies?”) How can I, seeing I come 
from Bengal which province alone contributes about SO per cent, of 
India’s total export duties? Bombay and Hagpur never cease crjdng 
about the Excise duty on cotton manufacturers. {The Honourable 
Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas-. “Justify them.”) The jute trade in Bengal 
contributes half as much again in the way of export duties and never 
says anything about it, although the duties on jute were put on solely 
as a war measure. Export duties in my opinion should be abolished at 
the first opportunity. They certainly should not be increased now, 
nor should the Import duties, pending further inquiries as to the actual 
effect of the existing duties on the various commodities. 

^ Of the principal heads of Revenue, I am now left with only salt to 
refer to. And here I could say a good deal. At the moment, what I 
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That being so. I feel that, if the Budget is to be balanced, the ‘least , 
objectionable method is by means of an increase in the salt tax. 
rrankl}’, at first I did not" like the idea and I thought — and did not 
hesitate to saj- so — that it \^'as too bad of the Honourable the Binance 
Member expecting our friends in the other House to go electioneering 
on the strength of doubling the Salt tax. I felt that too little Regard , 
\vas being paid to the feelings of Honourable Members no matter how 
much these were based only on sentiment. On the other hand, I 
might have Icnown that newly out from Home as he is, the Hongurable 
the Finance Member, must be well aware of the extent to which political 
expediency and party* tactics influence Budgets in other counti'ies and 
the effect that sometimes sentiment alone has on the course even of these 
Budgets. He cannot but remember*how Lowe’s proposed tax on matches 
Avas niled out, not on the merits of the case but purely on sentimental 
grounds, and later still, how Goschen’s proposed “ wheel and van ” 
tax caused members to tremble in their seats and had to be withdrawn. 

I have no doubt the Honourable Member now realises that it is not 
only in the AVest that sentimental feelings get the better of Members, 
and I am certain he would be onh* too pleased to make it as easy as 
possible for Members of the Indian Legislature to meet their consti- 
tuents with easy consciences and glad hearts. The fact that he hardens 
his heart and refuses to see anything but a balanced Budget makes it 
clear to me that the Honourable the Finance Member puts the cause of 
India, as he sees it, above all other considerations. I say quite frankly 
I have been converted to the Honourable Member’s point of view. I 
admire the strength of will and the singleness of purpose which place 
The good of India as he sees it, — and if I may say so as I now see it, — above- 
all other considerations Therefore, though I sympathise with the very 
natural feelings of some Members of this House and of Members of the 
other House amongst whom are many personal friends for whose opin- 
ions I have the greatest respect, I intend to support the Finance Bill and 
the amendments recommended by the Governor General, and I appeal 
to my felloAv non-official Members of this House not to allow their feel- 
ings or their votes to be swayed by sentiment but to squarely face the 
facts as men of the world and to vote for the Bill to be amended as recom- 
mended in the full knowledge that on the merits .of the case we are 
acting rlghtlv, that in the interests of India we are doing right and so 
that we can look back on this as a day when we^iad it in our power to 
do India a good turn and did it. 

The IIoxorKAiiLE Sin BASIL BLACKETT (Finance Member)..: Sir,. 
Professor Kale i.s at any rate consistent. In the debate on the general 
discussion he took the view that it was better to budget for a deficit 
than to impose new taxation at the present time. I disagree, I am 
afraid, with hi.s rosy picture of an abnormal deficit, which means really'* 
a normal surplus. But I ivould just give him one argument based on 
lu' premises. Assume that this year we have got an abnormal posi- 
tion As-hicli gives us a deficit. Is not that the moment to put on for a 
y.-.ir the emergency tax to cover it? After all, the period for which 
tit" tax is ijlipo-ed by this Bill is only a year. We should therefore 
on that basis be u«ing our emergency weapon for the emergency purpose 
~nd reach the end of the year ivith our budget balanced and go forward 
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next year to tlie problem of liow to deal witli tke next j-ear’s Budget. 
But is tbe deficit abnormal? It has become rather normal. We have 
had five years of deficits in succession. It has been asked to-day -why 
ue should not have a sixth, and that a very little one? Well, “ it is- 
t her- last straw that breaks the camel’s back ” is a proverb which can be 
applied" to deficits as well as to other things. It is said that the deficit 
is abnormal beea\ise the charges for Waziristan are not normal. I hope- 
they are not, but such charges Avere not veiy abnormal in the last 
generation and the generation before that. It is said that the deficit 
is abnormal because there are the lag and the terrriinal charges in the- 
army estimates which Avill not recur next j'ear. I am afraid some 
leiminal charges will not be over by 1924-25 though we hope the lag 
will be eiitireW over. But as I have pointed out in another place more- 
Ihau once, over 2.crores of the reduction in the army estimates this year 
represent a non-recurring reduction of stores. That reduction does not 
recAU'. Next vear we shall have to find some means of etfecting redue- 
lions fin other directions to keep that particular bit of reduction in our 
hands. The same is true in some of the civil estimates. There is a 
cut of 3,crores in the programme Renewals expenditure, the expendi— 
lure for keeping the rail roads in repair, so as to keep them in proper 
rondition and prevent depreciation. That is not a normal cut. That 
is not a recurring saving of 3 crores. The same line of argument that 
there is no real deficit this year is one on which the suggestion that 
we should transfer to capital certain charges which are at present charged 
lo revenue has been based. Now that has been dealt with from time- 
to time rather fully, but I must repeat here that there are certain 
charges in the Railway Budget which represent repayments of capital- 
in the sense that they represent a reduction of our capital liability in 
respect of annuities. But that is the onlj' provision in the Railway 
Budget for writing off railway debt, for reserve, — for dejireciation in 
general. We cannot have an asset such as the Railways and regard 
it as, certainly a valuable asset a hundred years hence. We may all 
then be flying about with our own wings. What will be the value of 
Ihe railways? Ton m\ist make some reasonable provision for writing 
down your expenditure. 

The HoxouRAnnn Mr. LALIJBHAI SAMALDAS : Have a sinking 
fund. 

The Honourahle Sir BASIL BLACKETT : That is exactly what X 
am advocating and that sinking fund must be charged to rei-enue. 

The Honourable Mr. LALHBHAI SAMALDAS: That will be 
later on but at present it must go to capital. 

The Honour.able Sir BASIL BLACKETT: That is not the case 
now. Such as it is, it is charged to revenue. Then, there are two 
crores of expenditure on New Delhi which has to be shown on the other 
side. 

The Honourable Mr. LALIJBHAI SAilALDAS : For which we 
are not responsible. 

The Honourable Sir BASIL BLACKETT : I do not say who is- 
responsible. All I say is that I have not suggested in the Budget 



